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io 3 AS 


F were to be wiſhed, that the Author 
himſelf had lived to have compleated 
his whole Deſign, and as he made 
| Thuanus his Pattern in Hiſtory, hke 
bdhim to have cloſed his Work with an 
Account of his own Life: That he intended ſo to 
have done, is evident both from his laſt Will, and 
from a rough Draught or imperfect Sketeh of this 
nature, left behind bim. He acted fo confiderable 
a Part in the World, in ſo many different Stations 
he met with ſo large a ſhare of Favour from ſome, 
and ſo much Cenſuare from others; and in a Life; 
Where the Scenes were ſo various, there muſt be 
: ſo many Occurrences, Which will be both uſeful 
| and entertaining; that I feared the Publick would 
ſcarce forgive me, as an Editor, if I ſhould' not 
endeavour to ſupply this only Part of the Author's 
Plan, which he himſelf did not live to execute, 
Fee An Tho! 
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iv The LIFE of the AUTHOR. 
Tho' the producing Authorities for the ſeveral! 
facts, aſſerted in the following Sheets, might per- 
Hhaps have exempted a writer from future cavils : 
Fei the inſerting. vouchers for every particular“, 
ants Poul have rendred a work of this nature both 
dry and tedious; 1 have only done it, where the 
matter related ſeemed very eſſential, and the ori- 
ginal papers themſelves might prove an agreeable 
entertainment. I have carefully avoided repeating 
all thoſe parts of the Author's Life, which are 
already related in the Hiſtory of his own Time: 
They are only tranſiently mentioned here, fo as to 
continue the thread of my narration, and the 
Reader is referred, for farther -»"% & ih to the 
A ve, 2 8 | 


8 * 
N ö , e r 
Hiſtory itſelf. 1 


The au- Our Author, Pr. GryBzRT Burner, was born 
_ à at Edinburgh on the eighteenth: day of September 
parentage, in the year 1643, His father wag the .younge 
brother of a family, very conſiderable for its ah- 
tiquity as well as intereſt} in the hire of Aberdeen; 
and was bred to the civil law, which he ſtudied 
{s'd. hi 
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The LIFE of the AUTHOR. 
exemplary life, that he was generally called a Pu- 
ritan: But when he ſaw, that inſtead of reform- 
ing abuſes in the Epiſcopal Order, the Order itſelf 
was ftruck at, he adhered to it with great zeal and 
conſtancy ; as he did to the rights of the Crown, 
without once complying with that party, which 
afterwards prevailed in both nations. For tho? he 
agreed with Barclay and Grotius (with the latter 
of whom he had been intimately acquainted) as to 
their notions of reſiſtance, where the laws are broke 
through by a limited ſovereign; yet he did not 
think that was then the caſe in Scotland. as 

Our author's mother was very eminent for her 


| ns and virtue; ſhe was a warm zealot for the 


retbyterian Diſcipline ; - her education that way 
had been very ſtrict : ſhe was ſiſter to the famous 
Sir Archibald Johnſtoun, called Lord Warriſtoun, 
who, during the civil wars, was at the head of 
the Preſbyterians and was too often hutried away, 
by his attachment to them, into exceſſes that were 
not ſuitable to his natural temper z, which was juſt, 
zenerous and ſelf-denying: Inſomuch that he left 
behind him but a very ſmall proviſion, for à family 
of thirteen children, though for many years he had 
been entruſted with the whole government of Scot- 
land. He was fo zealous in the intereſts of his 
party, that neither friendſhip nor alliance could diſ- 
poſe him, to ſhew favour to thoſe, Who refuſed” 
the ſolemn league and covenant. Our author's 
father therefore, perſiſting in this refuſal, at three 


ſeveral times was obliged to qui the kingdom, and 


at one of them to fernain an exile for five years: 
And, when his return was afterwards connived at, 
as his principles would not permit him to renew- 


the practice of the law, much leſs to accept of the 


referments in it, offered him by Oliver Cromwell, 
e lived retired in the country upon his own eſtate, 
the Reſtoration; when he was made one of the 


15 Lords of the ſeſſion. 
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Tos The, LIFE of the AUTHOR. _ 
His Edu- His fathers retirement from buſineſs proved a 
carion. eonliderable adyantage to our author's education, 

Which was wholly, under his care, and ſo managed 


oth t at ten years old his fon was maſter 
f the 


atin Tongue : he was ſent at that age to 
e college of Aberdeen, where he perfected him- 
ſelf in —_ „and went through the common 
methods of the Ariſtotelian Logick and Philoſo- 
phy With applauſe; he commenced Maſter of 
ts before he was fourteen, and then applied 
himſelf to the Law, much to the regret of his 
father, who had always deſigned him for a Clergy- 
man. He continued ſtudying the Civil and Feudal 
Law for above a year, by which he laid in ſuch 
true notions of ſociety and government, as are 
ſeldom found amongſt Divines; he then changed 
his reſolution, and determined wholly to dedicate 
_ hunſelf; to the Church; "Thereupon he purſued a 
very hard courſe of Rudy ; be went through the 
Old and New. Teſtament, with all the ſeveral com- 
mentaries upon the different parts of it, then in 
reputez,.he-examincd into the moſt noted authors 
in controverſy, and read Bellarmine and Chamier, 
in oppoſition to each other, quite through; he 
peruſed ſome of the moſt received ſyſtems of 
School - Divinity, but was ſoon diſguſted at the 
ſubtlety of thoſe writers, and readily obſerved, 
how little all their diſputes, which the jargon of 
the ſchools rendred endleſs, could tend towards 
making men wiſer or better. In his hours o 
amuſement, he ran through many volumes of 
hiſtory : And it is ſcarce conceivable, what a pro- 
greſs he had made in theſe ſtudies, before he was 
eighteen, by an application, which ſeldom. fell ſllort 
een, é?ĩʃ“. 


* Ss * a : 


tie is ad- At that age, he was put upon his trial, as a 


— 


- 


mitted as Probationer or expectant preacher; who, after 
a froba- having paſs'd examination, is at liberty to preach 

Whereſoever he is deſired, but has no particular 
| n Church, 


tioner. 


The LIE E of the AUTHOR. vii 

Church, to which he is attendant. This is the : 
= firſt ſtep in Scotland, towards an admiſſion into 
2 orders, and was practiſed both under the Epiſcopal = 
1 and Preſbyterian Oeconomy. The method obſerved 

in it has ſomething fo different from what is cuſto- 

mary in England, that it may perhaps be worth7 

the reader's notice. Theſe Probationers are firſt 

appointed to preach practically on a- text aſſigned 

them; next, critically upon another, the ſenſe of 

which is controverted ; and then a mixed Sermon, 

of criticiſm on the text, and practical inferences 
from it, is expected from them. After this, the | 
examiners allot a head of Divinity to each, on | 
which they are to make a Latin oration, and to 

give out Theſes upon it, which they undertake to 

defend in publick : Then a Hebrew pfalm and a 

portion of the Greek Teſtament is given them, to 

tender into Engliſſ extempore; and laſt of all 
N comes the queſtionary trial, in which every miniſter 
f ofs the diſtrict is at liberty to put ſuch queſtions to 
the perſon under examination, as occur to him, 
out of the Scripture or Body of Divinity. Before 
any one can be admitted to this, he muſt produce 
a teſtimonial of his good life from the” miniſter of 
the pariſh where he lives; and if during his 
trial, which laſts for three months, any ſcandal 


— — 1 
— — 


a can be proved upon him, he is laid aſide as unfit 
; for the Church. Wa. | 

This probation our author went through, at the Refuſes a 
g age of eighteen; about which time his father was preſenta- 
e made a Lord of the Seſſion, and his Couſin Gers tion to a 


man, Sir Alexander Burnet, gave him the pre- 8 


ſentation to a very good benefice, where his family 

F reſided, and which lay in the center of all his 
Kindred. There is. no law in Scotland, that 

N limits the age a Miniſter muſt be of; but our 

i author thought his own ſo unfit for a Cure of 

7 | Souls, that he abſolutely refuſed to accept of Its 

a notwithſtanding the repeated importunities of all his 

: wy A 4 relations, 


His fa- 


ther's 


death, and : | 8 N * 
np len very eminent at the bar, as his other brother 


purſuit of 
his ſtudies. 


The LIFE of the AUTHOR: 
relations, except his father, who left him wholly 
( MU Hm ont 5 
In the year 1661, his father died; and ſoon 
after his brother Robert, who was then become 
Thomas was afterwards in Phylick : Upon the 
occaſion of his brother's death, our author was 
much ſollicited, by his mother's relations, to re- 
turn to his former ſtudy of the law, wherein he 
was aſſured of the greateſt encouragement; but 
be perſiſted in his former reſolution, of devoting 
his life to the ſervice of the Church, in which he 


| was confirmed by Mr. Nairn, Miniſter of the 


Abbey. Church at Edinburgh. Mr. Nairn was 


then the admired preacher of that country, re- 


markable for accuracy of ſtyle, as well as ſtrength 
of reaſoning and ſublimeneſs of thought: Him 


E. 


dur author purpoſed to make his pattern, in this 


branch of the Paſtoral Office; and was not a little 
ſurprized to find, that he always preached ex- 
tempore. For though all Sermons in Scotland were 
delivered without book, yet were they premedi- 


. tated Diſcourſes, firſt written and then learn'd by 
heart; which was a loſs of time Mr. Nairn could 


not ſubmit to, and he ſoon put our author upon 
attempting the ſame method of preaching, which 
he continued to practiſe all the reſt of his lite *. 


. He 


; * I ſhall only mention two remarkable inſlances in relation 


to his preaching without book. In 1691. when the Sees, vacant 
ed 9 the deprivation of the Nonjuring Biſhops, were filled up, 
Bie 


op Williams was appointed to preach one of the conſecra - 
tion ſermons at Bow-Church. But being detained by ſome ac- 


cident, the clexk had twice ſet the pſalm, and ſtill the preacher 


did no; appear. Whereupon the Archbiſhop' of Canterbury 
defired Dr. Burnet, then Biſhop of Sarum, to ſupply his ptace, 
which he did; and, as che Archbiſhop declared, gave them the 
beſt ſermon he ever heard him preach. In 1705, he was ap- 


Pointed to preach the Thankſgiving Sermon before the Queen 


at St. Paul's; and it was the only diſcourſe he had evef wrote 


beforehand, ſo this was the only time that he was ever at's. 


patſe 


The LIFE of the AUTHOR. ix 
He. attained to an eaſineſs in it, chiefly by allott- 
ing many hours of the day to meditation upon all 
ſorts of ſubjects, and by accuſtoming himſelf, at 
thoſe times, to ſpeak his thoughts aloud, ſtudy- 
ing always to render his expreſſion correct. Mr. 
Nairn led him likewiſe into a new courſe of read- 
ing, by recommending to his peruſal Smith's Select 
Diſcourſes, Dr. Moore's Works, and the Writ- 
ings of Plato and his followers; but no book 
leaſed him more than Hooker's Eccleſiaſtical 
r from the principles of which he never de- 
—: , ] ow 
In the year 1662, the Scotch Biſhops, who had 
been conſecrated at Weſtminſter, made a pompous 
eatry into Edinburgh, and, by the pride of their 
firſt appearance, gave no good omen of their fu- 
ture conduct. Biſhop Leightoun, though one of 
their number, would have no ſhare in the ſtate 
they took upon them, on this occaſion : He ſoon 
became [acquainted with our author's growing 
fame, and as he conceived a great affection for 
him, he took a peculiar pleaſure in overlooking ] 
his ſtudies. By his advice, he became converſant | 
with all the Primitive Writers, going through the 
apologies and other treatiſes of the Fathers of the 
3 firſt centuries, and Binnius's Collection of 
Councils, down to the ſecond Council of Nice. 
; At the ſame time, our author contracted an 
| intimacy with another eminent Divine, Mr. 
Charteris, a man of great prudence, joined to an 
_ unaffected ſimplicity of Behaviour: He was not only 
very knowing in his own profeſſion, but was likewiſe : 
a 2 Maſter of Hiſtory, both antient and modern, | 
of Geography and Books of Travels, and not a l 
little ſkilled in Mathematical Learning. Theſe } 
three perſons, by their converſation and advice, 


pauſe in preaching, which on that occaſion laſted for above a | 
minute. Theſe two incidents were ſo publickly known and 


ws e of, that I think it needleſs to alledge any particular au- 
- thority for them, unleſs they ſhould be queſtioned. | 


x contri- 


a" 0» r ooo WY OT, 


His jour- 
ney to 


England, 


had been ſo. happily begun. And indeed, what 


The LIFE of the AUT H OR. 
contributed towards finiſning an education, which 


might might not be expected from ſuch early 
helps, where nature had lain in materials, ſo fit to 
be wrought upon? For there was a robuſt con- 


ſtitution, capable of the hardeſt labour and ſtudy, 


an apprehenſion that took things quickly, and a 
memory that retained them long, an imagination 
rather too lively, and a natural fluency of ex- 
e 
In the year 1663, our author took a ſhort tour 
into England: He firſt viſited the two Uni- 
verſities; at Cambridge, he had an opportunity to 
know and admire the extenſive learning of Dr. 
Cudworth, the judgment and moderation of Dr. 


Pearſon, the fine luxuriant imagination of Dr. 


Burnet (Author of the Theory) and the Free- 
thinking of Dr. Henry More, one of whoſe 


ſayings, with relation to rites and ceremonies, then 


bert Murray, not only as he brou 


made great impreſſion on him; None of theſe,” 
ſaid he, are bad enough to make men bad, and 
J am ſure none of them are good enough to 
% make men good.“ At Oxford our author was 
much careſsd, on account of his ready knowledge 
of the Councils and Fathers, eſpecially by Dr. 
Fell, and Dr. Pocock, that great maſter of Ori- 
ental Learning; he was much improved there in 
his Mathematicks and Philoſophy by the inſtruc- 
tions of Dr. Wallis, who likewiſe gave him a letter 
of recommendation to the learned and pious Mr. 
Boyle at London. Upon his arrival there, he was 
introduced to all the moſt noted Divines, ſuch as 
Tillotſon, Stillingfleet, Patrick, Lloyd, Whitchcot, 
and Wilkins, whoſe characters are faithfully draw 
by him in the hiſtory. But no converſation proved 
a greater advantage to him, than that of Sir Ro- 
8 rought him into the 
beſt company, but as he alſo acted the part of a 
faithful monitor, in reproving him for any errors 
or indiſcretions his youth might betray him vous 

. b Aiter 


(3 


FT he LIFE 6f the AUTHOR. [- xi 
After a ftay in England of about ſix months, 
which, being ſpent” in the manner I have men- 
tioned, could not but be highly uſeful, he return- 
ed'to Scotland, where he was again preſs d to enter 
into Orders, and accept of one of the beſt benefices 
in the Weſt. 

Sir Robert Fletcher of Salve, a during Delays 
his ſtay at Paris, had received many obligations Aebi 
from kis Father, hearing ſo great a character of p>_-_. 
the ſon, invited him down to his ſeat, and had 

no ſooner heard him preach, than he offered him 
that Church, the Miniſter of it being nominated 
to one of the vacant Biſhopricks. Our author 
would have excuſed himſelf, as having determined 
for ſome months to travel beyond Sea; and ſol- 
licited the Living for his friend Mr. Nairn but 
Sir Robert would admit of no denial; and as the 
preſent incumbent was not to be conſecrated im- 
mediately, reſolved to keep the Benefice  vacants 
all his return from his Travels. | 

It was in the year 1664, that; our author went His Tra- 
over to Holland; where, after he had ſeen what els into 
was remarkable in the Seven Provinces, he fixed A + EE | 
his reſidence at Amſterdam. There, by the help France- 
of a learned Rabbi, he perfected himſelf in the 
Hebrew Language; he likewiſe became acquainted 
with the leading men of the different Perſuaſions 
tolerated in that Country ; as the Arminians, the 
Lutherans, the Unitarians, the Browniſts, the 
Anabaptiſts, and the Papiſts: Amongſt each of 
whom, he uſed frequently to declare, he had met 
with men of ſuch real piety and virtue, that there 
he became fix'd in that ſtrong principle of univerſal 
Charity, and of thinking well of thoſe that differed 
from him, as likewiſe in an invincible abhorrence 
of all ſeverities, on account of religious diſſenſions, 
which hath often drawn upon him the bittereſt 

cenſures from thoſe, who, perhaps by a narrower 
8 — ore Were led 1 into NONE 8 * * Fhini- 
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wi. The LIFE of the AUTHOR: 

From Holland he paſt through the Netherlands 

into France; he remained for ſome time at Paris, 
and converſed often with the two famous miniſters 

of Charenton, Daille and Morus; the one re- 

nowned for his learning and judgment, the other 
for his bright parts and eloquence. He thought 
there entered too much of the [geſture of the 
theatre into Morus's delivery; his ſermons were 
full of fire and of turns, which being out of the 
common road, at once ſurpriſed and pleaſed his au- 
dience; but when theſe flights, which paſt current 

in a pathetick diſcourſe, came to be coolly con- 

ſidered, they would hardly bear the teſt: So that 

as our author found in him much that deſerved 
| imitation, there was {till more that required cor- 
I rection. His ſtay in France was the longer, on 
| account- of the great freedom and kindneſs, with 
. which he was treated by the Lord Holles, then 
Ambaſſador at the French Court. Towards the 
end of the year he returned to Scotland through 
London, where he was introduced, by the Pre- 
ſident Sir Robert Murray, to be a member of the 
Royal Society. © vp | 27 
Is ſettles Soon after his arrival at Edinburgh, Sir Robert 
as Miniſter Fletcher came thither, and carried him down to 
* Saltoun, giving him the Preſentation to that 
conduct Church; But he declined taking it abſolutely; at 
there. firſt, and reſolved to continue there four months, 
performing all the functions of a Miniſter, without 
engaging himſelf to the Pariſh, till he ſhould have 
the joint requeſt of all the pariſhioners ; which he 
afterwards had, without one ſingle exception; and 
thereupon he was ordained a Prieſt by the Biſhop 
of Edinburgh in the year 1669. During the five 
years he remained at Saltoun, he preached twice 
every Sunday, and once more on one of the week. 
days; he catechiſed three times a week, ſo as to 
examine every pariſhioner, old or young, thrice 
over in the compaſs of a year; he went round his 

pariſh, from houſe to houſe, inſtructing, reproving 


* 
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The LIFE of the AUTHOR. 

or comforting them, as occaſion required; thoſe 
that were ſick, he viſited twice a day; he ad- 
miniſtred the Sacrament four times a year, and per- 
ſonally inſtructed all ſuch, as gave notice they in: 
tended to receive it; all that remained above his 
own-neceflary ſubſiſtence (in which he was very 
frugal): he gave away in charity. A particular 
inſtance of hi 

then lived with him, and afterwards was in his 
ſervice at Saliſbury) uſed to recount: One of his 
pariſhioners had been in execution for debt, and 
came to our author for ſome ſmall relief, who en- 
quired of him, how much would again ſet him up 


in his trade; the man named the ſum, and he as 
readily called to his ſervant to pay it him. Sir, 


* well, ſaid our author, pay it this poor man; 


to vou do not know the pleaſure there is, in m aking A 


ba man glad.” Thus as he knew the concerns 
of his whole pariſh, as he treated them with ten- 
derneſs and care, and as he ſet them a fair example 
of every article of that duty, which he taught 
them, he had ſoon gained the affections of them 
not excepting the Preſbyterians; tho' he was then 
the only man in Scotland, that made uſe of the 
prayers in the Liturgy, of the Church of England. 

As his ſtudies were chiefly bent upon the paſto- 


ral care, in which he endeavoured to inſtruct him- 5 


ſelf from the beſt writers, concerning the conſti- 
tution of the Primitive Church, during the firſt 
Centuries, among whom St. Cyprian was the 


chief; he obſerved, that the Biſhops, who govern- 
ed in Scotland, though they derived the ſtrongeſt 


arguments for their order, from theſe very books, 
yet neglected all the rules preſcribed in them. He 


therefore drew up a memorial of their abuſes, of 


which ſome relation is given in the Hiſtory, as 
WE - This was a Sory commonly well known at Saliſbury, and 
which the Editor learnt from Mr, Waſtcheld, a Gentleman now 
living there.” 1 „ WER 40082 4< 4 DINE $15 22 bd 
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The LIE E of the AUTHOR. 
likewiſe of the harſn treatment he met with, upon 


that occaſion. However, as this ſtep had made 


ſome noiſe; and might be imputed to ambition, or 
a deſire of becoming popular; he reſolved to live 
in a more retired manner, than he had done hither- 
to; and abſtracting himſelf from all mixt com- 


pany, confining himſelf wholly to ſtudy and the 
duties of his function, he entred into ſuch an 


aſcetick courſe, as had well nigh put an end to his 


fe; for his bad diet, joined to hard ſtudy; had 


Much 
conſulted 
by the Mi- 
niſtry in 


Scotland. 


ſo corrupted the maſs of his blood, that in two 
fucceſlive: fevers he was given over by the Phy- 
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In the year 1668, as the government of Scot- 
land, both in Church and State, was put into the 
hands of moderate men, among whom Sir Robert 
Murray was & principal leader, our author was fre- 
quently ſent for and conſulted by them; he was 
afterwards employed, as one of the chief mana- 
gers for the Church, in negociating the ſcheme 


of an accommodation, between the Epiſcopal and 


Preſbyterian Parties; of which a full account is 
given in the Hiſtory; He was, upon that occaſion; 
introduced to the Dutcheſs of Hamilton who, 
though her inelinations lay toward Preſbytery;/pro: 


feſſeck herſelf a friend to moderate Counſels By 


her he was invited, the year following, to Hamilton, 


where he contracted an acquainrance with the 


Regent of the Univerſity ef Glaſgow; who con- 
teived ſuch an eſteem for him, that, their Chair 
of —— being vacant, he propoſed our author, 
as the perſon moſt proper to fill it; and he re- 


ecommended this in ſo effectual a manner, that in 


Is made 
Profeſſor 
of Divi- 
nity at 


Glaſgow. 


a few days after, he brought over to Hamilton, 
the Decree of the Univerſity, electing him their 
Profeſſor. As this matter had been wholly tranſ- 
acted without his knowledge, ſo was he, for ſome 
time, in ſuſpenſe what reſolution to take; his 
friends were all earneſt in perſuading him to ac- 
cept of it, his pariſhioners at Saltoun, a +: | 
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The LIFE of the AUTHOR. 


he had a moſt tender regard, were no leſs anxious 
to retain him: At length the authority of Arch- 


biſhop Leightoun prevailed, and he removed to 


Glaſgow in the year 1669, where he continued four 


years and a half, in no ſmall exerciſe of his patience. 
The Preſbyterian zealots hated him, as appre- 
hending that his ſchemes of moderation would, in 


the end, prove the ſure way of eſtabliſhing Epiſco- 


pacy amongſt them: The Epiſcopal party, on the 
other hand, could not endure a man, Who was for 
exempting the Diſſenters from their Proſecutions. 


As his principal care, in this new ſtation, was His con- 
to form juſt and true notions in the Students of duct in 


= 


Divinity; he laid down a plan for that purpoſe, to 
which no other objection could be offered, but 
that it ſeemed to require the labour of four or 


five, inſtead of one man; yet he never failed exe- 


cuting every part of it, during his reſidence at 


Glaſgow. On Mondays he made each of the 
ſtudents, in his turn, explain a head of Divinity in 


Latin, and propound ſuch Theſes from it, as he was 


to defend againſt the reſt of the Scholars; and this 


exerciſe. concluded with our author's deciſion of the 


them a Prelection in the ſame language, wherein 


he purpoſed, in the courſe of eight years, to have 

gone through a compleat Syſtem of Divinity Oo 
Wedneſdays, he read them a Lecture, for above | 
an hour, by way of a critical: commentary on St. 


Matthew's Goſpel, which he finiſned before he 
quitted the chair. On Thurſdays the exerciſe was 
alternate; one Thurſday he expounded a Hebrew 
Pialm, comparing it with the Septuagint, the 
Vulgar and the Engliſh Verſion ; and the next 
Thurſday, he explained ſome portion of the Ritual 
and Conſtitution of the Primitive Church, making 
the Apoſtolical Canons his Text, and reducing 


every article of practice, under the head of one | 
br other of thoſe Canons. On Fridays he made 
each of his Scholars, in courſe, preach a thorg 


Sermon, 


tion. 


xvi. The LIFE of the AUTHOR. 
Sermon, upon fome Text he aſſigned; and when 
it was ended, he obſerved upon any thing, that 
was Cefettive” or - amiſs, ſhewing how the text 
ought to have been opened and applied. This was 

the labour of the mornings; in the evenings, 

after prayer, he every day read them ſome parcel 

of Scripture,” on which he made a ſhort diſcourſe, 

and when that was over, he examined into the pro- 

greſs of their ſeveral ſtudies, incouraging them to 
pPropoſe their diſficulties to him, upon the Sub- 
jects they were then reading. This he performed, 
dauring the whole time the Schools were open; 
thereby anſwering the duty of 'a Profeſſor, with 

_ .,.; the aſſiduity of a School-maſter : and in order to 

asquit himſelf with credit, he was obliged to ſtudy 
hard from four till ten in the morning; the reſt 
of the day being of neceſſity allotted, either to the 
uſe of his pupils, or to hearing the complaints of 
the Clergy; who, finding he had an intereſt with 
the men in power, were not ſparing in their ap- 
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He under- In times of vacation, our author made frequent 
takes to viſits to Hamilton; and was eaſily engaged by 
— the the Dutcheſs to undertake the taſk, of examining 
* and putting in order all the papers that related to 

Dukes of her Father's and her Uncle's Miniftry : ſhe had 

Hamilton. kept theſe carefully together, but had not hitherto 
found a perſon; whom ſhe thought ſafe to be en- 

truſted with the peruſal of them; yet now-ſhe had 
ſoentire'a confidence in him, that ſhe put them 

all into his hands. The Earl (afterwards Duke) 
of Lauderdale no ſooner heard that he was com- 

piling Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton, 

than he wrote to Scotland, earneſtly preſſing him 
to come up to Court, in order to receive ſuch in- 

formations from himſelf, concerning the Tranſ- 
actions of thoſe times, as he was able to furniſh. 
Our author thereupon went to London, where he 
was received, by the Earl of Lauderdale, with ſuch 
Marks of confidence, as made it evident, that 2 
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= he purſued the common methods of cultivating an 
W intereſt, he might have raiſed himſelf to a great 


fortune: But as he was a conſtant enemy to 


| | thoſe artifices of a Court, whereby men uſually. 
riſe, ſo was he naturally of too frank a ſpirit, to 


bear with the Earl's imperious temper. All the 


W uſe therefore he made, of his freedom of acceſs, 
= was in negotiating and concluding a reconciliation 


between him and Duke Hamilton; who ha 


aſſignations given him, on the revenues of the 


Crown, in ſatisfaction of thoſe pretenſions, of 


| which our author had found authentick vouchers, 


among the papers entruſted to his care; and the 
Duke, in return, promiſed to concur with the 
meaſures of the Court, in the enſuing Parliament. 


= 


. 


xvii 


Four Biſhopricks in Scotland becoming vacant at He re- 
this time, our author was offered his choice of fate a 


them; but he declined accepting a ſtation, for 


Biſhoprick 


in Scot- 


which he thought his years were unfit, in which land. 


he foreſaw, he ſhould be much entangled, and in 
all probability would be capable of doing little 


Soon after his return to Glaſgow, he married the His mar- 


Lady Margaret Kennedy, a Daughter of the Earl ; gs wh 
S 
ene 


of Caſſilis, who lived in great intimacy and friend- 


ſhip with the Dutcheſs of Hamilton: She was a Kennedy. 


Lady of diſtinguiſhed piety and knowledge; her 
own ſentiments inclined ſtrongly towards the 


Preſbyterians, with whom ſhe was in high credit 


and eſteem; yet was ſhe far from entering into 
the rigid and narrow zeal of ſome of their leaders. 


As there was ſome diſparity in their ages, that it 


might remain without diſpute, that this match was 
wholly owing to inclination, not to avarice or 
ambition, the 


renounced all pretenſion to her fortune, which was 
very conſiderable, and muſt otherwiſe have fallen 

e herſelf having no intention to 
Dai t fo of | 8 
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day before their marriage, our 
author delivered the lady a Deed, whereby he 


- . 
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| In the year 1672, Duke Lauderdale was ſen 
down, as the King's Commiſſioner, to hold a Par- 

liament in Scotland, and our author was conſider- 

ed as the Perſon, who had the greateſt influence 

over him; which was wholly employed in doing 

good offices to needy ſuitors, and in preventing a 

breach between him and Duke Hamilton; for 

which he was much exclaimed at, by the party 

then oppoſing the Court, who could have no hopes 

of prevailing, unleſs the latter would put himſelf 

at their head. About this time, he publiſhed his 

« Vindication of the Authority, Conſtitution, and 

„ Laws of the Church and State of Scotland ,” 

Again re- wherein he ſtrongly maintained the cauſe of Epi- 

, fuſes # B- fcopacy, and the illegality of reſiſtance, merely on 
- with the. account of Religion. This was thought, in that 
| promiſe of juncture, ſuch a publick ſervice; that he was again 
| 3 the next. courted to accept of a Biſhoprick, with the pro- 
| x {a8 miſe of the next Archbiſhoprick, that ſhould be 
| Pele. void; but he ſtill perſiſted in his refuſal. 

His favour In 1673, he was obliged to take another jour- 
at Court. ney to London, in order to obtain a Licence, tor 
a ee d his Memoirs of the Dukes of Ha- 
milton; he went likewiſe with a full deſign, to 
break off from farther meddling in matters of 
State; he ſaw that Popery was at bottom the pre- 
vailing intereſt at Court, and that the Sacramental 

Teſt, whereby the Duke of York, the Lord Clit- 

ford, and other Papiſts in employment had been 
excluded, was a meer artifice of King Charles, to 

th obtain money for carrying on the war that ſummer 
with Holland. He ſuſpected that the deſigns of 

the Court were both corrupt and deſperate; he 
therefore uſed all the freedom, he: decently could, 

with the Duke and Dutcheſs of Laudergale; he 
pointed out to them- the errors of their manage- 

ment in Scotland, and the ill effects it would have, 

both upon themſelves, and upon the whole nation; 

and when he ſaw no diſpoſition to rectify their 
meaſures, he rejected all offers of preferment made 
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7 The LIFE of the AUTHOR. Nix 
WW to himſelf; though he could not decline being 

W rorn one of the King's Chaplains, which, as it 
was a poſt of no profit, fo it was confer'd upon 
him at his Majeſty's expreſs nomination, upon 
having heard him preach. As Duke Lauderdale's 
enemies were ſoon informed of the frankneſs with 
which he had remonſtrated to his Grace, againſt 
the methods of Adminiſtration, he was then pur- 
== ſuing; and as they knew his friendſhip and attach- 
ment to the Hamilton family, they induſtriouſly 
W magnified his credit in Scotland, to ſuch a degree, 
that his Majeſty often ſent for him in private, and 

the Duke of York much oftner. He made no 
other uſe of the high favour, ſhewn him by the 
latter, than firft to introduce Dr. Stillingfleet to 
W him; and afterwards to propoſe a conference, ta 
be held in his Royal Highneſs's preſence, between 

them two and the chief of the Romiſh -Prieſts : 
though there was little reaſon at that-time to hope, 

that any arguments would be able to effect the 

Duke's Converſion, and the very propoſal of ſuch 

a diſpute, was in a great meaſure renouncing all 
pretenſions to preferment. He likewiſe ſought no 

other advantage, from the great freedom with 

which the King received him, than only to awaken 
in that Prince a Senſe of Religion, and to rouſe . 
him from that lethargy of vice and indolence, in 
"which his natural great talents ſeemed wholly bu- 

ried. This is ſo much the reverſe of the conduct 

of aſpiring Clergymen, it lies ſo directly out of the 

road to power, riches, or dignity, that I hope it 

may acquit him from all imputation of ambition. | 
As ſoon as the Memoirs of the Dukes of His breach 
Hamilton were licenſed by Mr. Secretary Coventry; with Duk 
which was the longer delayed, becauſe the King 3 
ge- and many öf the Miniſters were deſirous to read 
we, them in manuſeript; our author returned to Scot- 5 
on; land: And on his arrival at Edinburgh, findin 
heir the animoſity between the Dukes of Hamilton an 
ade Lauderdale, riſen to a height not to be W 


TY 


XX W he LIFE of the AUTHOR, | 
| he retired to his ſtation at Glaſgow, and refuſed to 
ſtir from thence all that winter. . This, joined to 
the jealouſy, the favour ſhewn him at London 
had raiſed, drew upon him a ſtorm, which pur. 
ſued him for many years after, with the utmoſt 
violence. The [meaſures of the Court proving 
unſucceſsful in Parliament, Duke Lauderdale threw 
the load of his own miſcarriage upon our author, 
whom he repreſented as the cauſe and inſtrument, 
under hand, of all the oppoſition he had met with. 
This accuſation made it incumbent on him, once 
more to return to Court in the year 1674. The 
King received him coldly, and ordered his name 
to be ſtruck out of the Liſt of Chaplains ; yet, 
at the Duke of York's intreaty, he admitted him 
to offer, what he thought proper in his own juſti- 
fication: He thereupon gave his Majeſty ſo clear 
and ſatisfactory an Account of his conduct, ap- 
 pealing for the truth of all his aſſertions to Duke 
Hamilton, that in the end the King ſeemed con- 
vinced of his innocence, and ordered him home 
to Glaſgow. But the Duke of York diſſuaded him 
from returning thither, till his Peace ſhould be 
entirely made; for he aſſured him, that otherwiſe 
he would be clap'd up in priſon, and detain'd there 
perhaps as long as the ſame intereſt prevailed at 
Court; his Royal Highneſs likewiſe uſed his ut- 
moſt endeavours to have reconciled him with Duke 
Lauderdale; but that he found imprafticabl: : 
he latter inſiſting, that our author ſhould abandon 
his beſt friends, and diſcover all the Secrets he 
had hitherto been in; and the other, as firmly per- 
©. fiſting in his adherence to thoſe, who had ſhewn 
__ him triendſhip, or repoſed a confidence in him. 
Is forced L hus it became neceſſary either, by going back 
to quit h's to Scotland, to put himſelf in the power of ene- 
awe mies, who were er to treat him Frith any 
1 regard to juſtice or his own; 1nnocence, or elle to 
4 delten bis — — lertle in England. 
He choſe the latter, if it may be called a choice 
oo” TD and 
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The LIFE of the AUTHOR. XXI 
and ſought an eſtabliſnment in London: in which 
he met with all the oppoſition, the Miniſtry could 
give him; particularly in one Church (as he him- 
Fig relates it in the Hiſtory) where the Electors 
were diſpoſed to have choſen him, had they not 
been deterred :by a very ſevere meſſage, in the 
King's name. Though the being thus in a man- 

ner turn'd a- drift, could not at the time but ſeem 
a misfortune, yet he ever ſpoke of it as the hap- 
pieſt event of his life. He was but thirty years 
old, and though the charms of ambition had not 
that influence over him, which is uſual at thoſe 
years; yet he thought it a ſignal bleſſing, that any 

accident had diſentangled him, from the ſnares of 
ſo corrupt a Court, in whoſe ſervice he had been ſo 
far engaged, that he could not otherwiſe have 
been eaſily delivered from them. 
The ſituation he was now in, might ſurely have Refuſes a 
excuſed his embracing the firſt proviſion that good Be- 
offered; yet he could not be tempted by it, to —_— 
. overlook the niceſt punctilio's of juſtice or honour ; : 
"reſolved rather to ſuffer the utmoſt perſonal diffi- 
culties, than purchaſe preferment at the leaſt ex- 
pence of his character. He therefore generouſly 
declined accepting the living of St. Giles's Cripple- 
gate, which about this time was vacant * ; it was 
in the gift of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, 
who had expreſſed ſome inclination to beſtow it 
upon Dr. Fowler (afterwards Biſhop of Glouceſter) 
but being made acquainted with the circumſtances 

of our author, and the hardſhips he had undergone, 
they ſent him an offer of the Benefice : He thanked 

them for the favour, but ſaid, that as he had been 

informed of their intention of conferring it upon 
ſo worthy a Divine, he did not think himſelf at 

"liberty to take it. After this, in the year 1675, 


©» * This fact Mr, Mackney, a Gentleman now living at Saliſ- 
bury, aſſured me he had from the Biſhop's own moith And 
the ame was confirmed to me by the Reverend Mr. John Craig, 
who lived with Dr; Burnet at the time when it happened, 
3» #3 64.54 18% 88 65 4:1 a8. : 3 
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xxii ' The LIFE of the AUTHOR. - 
he was recommended by the Lord Holles to the 
friendſhip of Sir Harbottle Grimſton, Maſter of 
the Rolls, by whom he was appointed preacher 
to the Chapel there; and though the Court ſent 
firſt a Biſhop, and then Mr. Secretary Williamſon, 
to perſuade Sir Harbottle to diſmiſs him, as one 
highly unacceptable to the King, yet he perſiſted 
in the nomination he had made. By this means, 

ms our author obtained 'a ſettlement. in London, in 
1 © os which he continued above nine years; he was ſoon 
Rolls, and after choſen a Lecturer at Sr. Clement's, and grew 
Lecturer to be one of the moſt followed Preachers in town. 
3 His Sermons had not in them the ſtudied phraſes 
| or the rounded periods, which were then too 
much in vogue; but there was a force in his 
reaſoning, a warmth in his expreſſion, and a 
dignity in his manner, joined to a gracefulneſs in 

his perſon, which commanded attention; and as 

the heart always ſpoke in him, ſo it ſeldom failed 

of ſpeaking to the hearts of his audience. 
Writesthe As the apprehenſions of Popery grew daily 
4 * ſtronger, the moſt eminent Divines of the Church 
mation. Of England ſignalized themſelves in the Romiſh 
Controverſy: Nothing of that kind was more 
taken notice of, than the Account our author 
printed in the year 1676, of a Conference, which 
| Firmſelf and Dr. Stillingfleet were engaged in with 
Coleman and the principal of the Romiſh Prieſts : 
This made him confidered, as one who ſtobd in 
the very front of the Oppoſition to Popery. His 
reputation, upon that account, was ſoon after raiſed 
to the higheſt pitch, by that great performance, 
The Hiſtory of the Reformation; in which, as he 
took a method wholly new, ſo was it univerſally 
applauded. The firſt volume lay near a year, after 
it was finiſned, for the peruſal and correction of 
friends; ſo that it was not publiſhed till the year 
1679, when the affair of the Popiſh Plot was in 
agitation. This Book procured. our author an 


Honour, never before or ſince paid to any writer; 


he 
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he had the Thanks of both Houſes of Parliament, 
with a Deſire that he would proſecute his under- 
taking and compleat that valuable Work. Ac- 
cordingly, in leſs than two years after, he printed 
the ſecond volume, which met with the ſame ge- 
neral approbation, as the firſt: and ſuch was his 
readineſs in compoſing, that he wrote the hiſtorical 
part, in the compaſs of ſix weeks, after all his 
materials were laid in order. 


As our author, 8 he had at this time no His con- 


not his attendance to any verſion of 
Wilmot 
carl of 


Rocheſterz 


Parochial Cure, refuſe | 
ſick perſon, who deſired it; he was ſent for, amongſt 
others, to one, who had been engag'd in a criminal 
amour with Wilmot Earl of Rocheſter : The man- 
ner he treated her in, during her illneſs, gave that 
Lord a great curioſity of being acquainted with 
him: Whereupon, for a whole winter, in a Con- 
verſation of at leaſt one evening in a week, he 
went over all thoſe Topicks with him, upon which 
Scepticks and Men of looſe Morals are wont to 
attack the Chriſtian Religion. The effect this had, 
firſt in convincing that Earl's judgment, and after- 


wards in making him a ſincere penitent, is ſo fully 


related in the account of it pubiſhed in 1 68 f, that 
it will be needleſs to add any thing here upon that 
. 


> 


r The Editor here ſubjoins a letter from that Lord, before 


his death; the original of which is in his hands. 


1 5 Woodſtock- Park, 25 June, 1680. 


ts My moſt honoured Dr. Burnet, 


bh My ſpirits and body decay ſo equally together, that I ſhall 
write you a letter as weak as | am in perſon. 1 begin to 


During 


value Churchmen above all Men in the world, and you above 


** all the Churchmen 1 know in it. If God be yet pleaſed to 
* ſpare me longer in this world, I hope in your converſation to 
** be. exalted to that degree of piety, that the world may ſee, 
how much I abhor, what I ſo long loved, and how much I 
** glory-in repentance, in God's ſervice.  Beſtow your prayers 
upon me, that God would ſpare my life, if it be his good 
will, to ſhew a true repentance and amendment of life for the 
Md 4 82 a 4 | time 
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1 - © During a great part of the time, when the en- 
e 1 DS MELTED 3-4 » . 4 | 

Bene WHY into the Popiſh Plot was on foot, our author 


of Chi- 170 frequently ſent for by King Charles, and con- 


Tulted by him as to the ſtate of the nation: His 
Majeſty made him an offer of the Biſhoprick of 
Chicheſter then vacant, provided he would “ en- 
de tirely come into his intereſts.” He anſwered, 
ce That he did not know what might be meant by 
that expreſſion; and he was unwilling to ſuffer 
any one, even to deceive themſelves by what he 


r £ Thould fay. He knew the Oaths he was to 


take on ſuch an occaſion, theſe he would re- 
© Iigiouſly obſerve; and defired to be excuſed 
from any further engagements or general pro- 
*'miſes, which were liable to different con- 
ſtructions.“ But if his free acceſs to the King 
did not procure him that preferment, which very 
a few with the ſame opportunities would have miſs'd 
it engaged him to write his Majeſty ſuch a Letter, 
5 may perhaps offend the delicacy of ſome, yet 
im juſtice to his memory ought not to be ſup- 
A FO 


WS 5 209 Jan, 1625. 
. F 9 4 * 1 g I f 4 
May it pleaſe Your Ma jESsTx T, . 
His letter I Have not preſumed to trouble Your Majeſty. 
3 „1 for ſome months, not having any thing 
ste worthy your time to offer; and now I chooſe 
rather this way, ſince the infinite duty I owe you 


* time to come. Or elſe, if the Lord pleaſeth to put an end 
«to my wordly Being now, that he —__ mercifully accept of 
© my death-bed Repentance, and perform that promiſe he hath 
been pleaſed to make, Bhat at what time ſoever a ſinner doth 
(© repent, he would receive him. Put up theſe prayers, molt 
dear Doctor, to Almighty God, for TS : 
OS. op tb * Your molt obedient, and 
. Crit bp: OT ee languiſhing ſervant, ; 
4} v2 1 1 | ; *© ROCHESTER.” 

„ a . . — — b — 

I The original of this Letter is now in the Editor's hand, 


Mrote by the Biſhop, with a memorandum how it was delivered, 


bud When: And how ie was received; © + + Me ©. 
155 5 OE + puts 
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« puts me under reſtraints in diſcourſe, which I 
4 cannot ſo eaſily overcome. What I ſhall now 
« ſuggeſt to your Majeſty, I do it as in the pre- 


«ſence: of Almighty God, to whom I know I 


« muſt give an account of all my actions: I there- 


« fore beg you will be graciouſly pleaſed to accept 


this moſt faithful zeal of your poor ſubject, who 


4% has no other deſign it, than your Good, and the 


„ diſcharge of his on conſcience. 


u 3 then firſt aſſure your Majeſty, I-never 


<« diſcovered any thing like a deſign of railing 


% Rebellion, among all thoſe: with whom J con- 
«« yerſe; but 1 ſhall add, on the other hand, that 
«+ moſt people grow ſullen, and are highly dif- 


„ ſatisfied with You, and diſtruſtful of You. 


% Formerly. your | Miniſters, or his Royal High- 


< neſs, bore the blame of things that were un- 


40 grateful ; but now it falls upon Vourſelf, and 


„time, which cures moſt other diſtempers, en- 
e creaſes this. Tour laſt Speech makes many 


„think, it will be eaſy to fetch up petitions from 


all parts of England: This is now under con- 


« ſultation, and is not yet determined; but I find 
% {o many inclined to promote them, chat as far 
as I can judge, it will go that way. If your 


„ Majeſty calls a new Parliament, it is believed, 


671 this thoſe who have promoted the Petitions will 


«be generally elected; for the inferior ſort of 


People are much ſet upon them, and make their 
* judgment of men, from their behaviour in that 


matter. The ſoberer ſort of thoſe, who are ill 
_ <<: pleaſed at your Conduct, reckon that either the 
„ ſtate of your affairs beyond Sea, or of your 
Exchequer at home, will eier long neceſſitate 
your meeting your Parliament; and that then 


things muſt be. rectified: and therefore they uſe 


their utmoſt endeavours to keep all quiet. If 
your Majeſty has a ſeſſion in April, for ſup- 
<<< porting your allies, L find it is reſolved by many, 
| e W your Al- 
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The LIFE of the AUT HOR. 
« liances, ſhall be put into the hands of the Com- 
„ miſſioners, to iſſue it as they ſhall anſwer to the 
4 two Houſes: and theſe will be ſo choſen, that 
4 as it is likely, that the perſons will be very un- 


* 


acceptable to You, ſo they being truſted with 


the money, will be as a Council of State, to 
“ controul all your Councils: And as to your 
Exchequer, 1 do not find any inclination. to 
s conſider your Neceſlity, unleſs many things be 
done to put them into another diſpoſition, than 
I can obſerve in them. The things that will be 


eo demanded, will not be of fo eaſy a digeſtion, as 
that I can imagine You will ever be brought to 


them, or indeed that it will be reafonable or 
honourable for Nou to grant them. So that, 


in this diſorder of affairs, it is eaſy to propoſe 


<. difficulties, but not ſo cafy to find out that, which 
C may remove them. | 
„There is one thing. EAR, indeed the oaly 
thing, in which all honeſt men agree, as that 
which can eaſily extricate You out of all your 
s troubles; it is not the change of a Miniſter, or 
„ of a Council, à new alliance, or a ſeſſion of 
Parliament, but it is (and ſuffer me, Sir, to 
<< ſpeak it with a more than ordinary earneſtneſs) 
% a change in your own heart, and in your 
c courſe of life. And now, Sir, if You do not 


with indignation throw this paper from You, 
permit me (with all the humility of a ſubject 
1 proſtrate at your feet) to tell You, That all the 


1 diſtruſt your people have of You, all the ne- 
s ceflities You now are under, all the indignation 
<< of Heaven, that is upon You, and appears in 
* the defeating all your Councils, flow from this, 
6 That You have not feared nor ſerved God, but 
have given yourſelf up to ſo many ſinfylpleaſures. 


+ Your Majeſty may perhaps juſtly think, that 


% many of thoſe that oppoſe You have no regard 


for Religion, but the Body of - your people con- 
Ka er ix more than you can = gee I do; not 
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The LIFE of the AUTHOR. Xxvii | 
« deſire your Majeſty to put on a hypocritical | 
« ſhew of religion, as Henry the Third of France 
« did, hoping thereby to have weathered the „ 

„ ſtorms of thoſe times. No! that would be | 
« ſoon ſeen through, and as it would provoke 
« God more, ſo it would encreaſe jealouſies. No! 

« Sir, it muſt be real, and the evidences of it 
« ſignal: All thoſe about You who are the occa- 
« ſions of ſin, chiefly the women, muſt be re- 
„% moved, and your Court be reformed. Sir, if 
« You will turn You to Religion ſincerely and 
« ſeriouſly, You ſhall. quickly find a ſerene Joy 
of another nature poſſeſs your mind, than what 
« ariſes from - groſs pleaſures ; God would be at 
peace with You, and direct and bleſs all your 
„ Counſels ; all good Men would preſently turn 
to You, and ill men would be aſhamed, and 
« have a thin party. For I ſpeak it knowingly, 
there is nothing has ſo alienated the body of 
your people from you, as what they have heard 
of your life, which diſpoſes them to give an = 
* eaſy belief to all other ſcandalous reports. 4 
Sir, this Counſel is now almoſt as neceſſar 
for your affairs as it is for your ſoul; and aN 
* You have highly offended that God, who has 
been infinitely merciful to You, in preſerving 
«. You at Worceſter fight, and during your long 
_< exile,, and who brought You back fo miracu- | 
< louſly, yet he is ſtill good and gracious ; and 'N 
will, upon your ſincere repentance, and change | 
of; life, pardon all your ſins and receive You 
into his favour: Oh, Sir, what if You ſhould 
die in the midſt of all your Sins? at the great | 
Tribunal, where You muſt appear, there will | 
be no regard to the Crown You'now wear; but ' 
it will aggravate your puniſhment, that being 
in ſo eminent a ſtation, You have ſo much 
©" diſhonoured God. Sir, I hope, You” believe 
_ *© there is a God, and a Life to come, and that 
Sin ſhall nor paſs unpuniſhed, © If your Mw | 
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xxviil The LIF E, of the AUT H OR. 
X Will reflect upon your having now been twenty 
1 upon the throne, and in all that time 
ow little You have glorified God, how much 
„% you have provoked him, and that your ill 
„ example has drawn ſo many after You to ſin, 
« that men are not now aſhamed of their vices, 
Lou cannot but think, that God is offended 
« with Tou: And if You conſider how ill your 
Councils at home, and your Wars abroad have 
"66 ſucceeded, and how much You have loſt the 
e hearts of your. people, Lou may reaſonably 
s conclude, this is of God, who will not turn 
£ away his anger from You, till You turn to 

2 * bien, with your whole heart. 
am no; enthuſiaſt, either in opinion or temper; 
yet I acknowledge, I have been ſo preſs'd in 
« my mind to make this addreſs to You, that I 
80 + could have no eaſe till I did it: And ſince 
you were leaſed, to direct me to ſend You, 
* throug h. Mr. Chiffinch's hands, ſuch informa- 
© tions as I. chought fit to convey to You, I hope 
'« your, Majeſty will not be offended, if J have 
eg made this uſe of that liberty. I am ſure T can 
i have no other deſign. in it, but your good ; for 1 
oy know very well, this is not the. method to ſerve 
any ends of my own. I therefore throw myſelf 
850 at your feet, and once more, in the Name of 
%, God, whoſe ſervant I am, do moſt humbly be- 
Mita ſeech your, Majeſty, to conſider, of what I have 
written, and.not to deſpiſe it for the meanneſs 
15 of the r who has ſent it; but to 7. 
+4, yourſelf to religion in carneſt : And I dare 
e aſſure youot., many bleſſings, bath temporal and 
1, ſpicitual,jn, TE: Aite, 0 ' eternal glory in the 
lite to come: But if Lou will go on in your 
«© ſins, the 13 — of God will probably purſue 
4 Jou in. 0 ſo that you may be a Proverb 
- < ;tqyafter-age 83 aud after this life, You will be 
25 for 8 and I, your poor ſubject 
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character as valuable as it is rare. 


The LIFE of the AUTHOR. 
« the great day, that J gave you this free and 


faithful warning. 5 
« Sir, no perſon alive knows, that I have written 


eto You to this purpoſe: and T choſe this evening, 


« hoping that your exerciſe to-morrow may put 


« you into a diſpoſition to weigh it more carefully. 
« T hope your Majeſty will not be offended with 
« this ſincere expreſſion of my duty to You for 


% durſt not have ventured on it, if I had not 


te thought myſelf bound to it, both by the duty 
« J owe to God, and that which will ever oblige 
« me to be, | 20 

May it pleaſe your Majeſty, &c.“ 

This is the letter, of which ſome mention 
is made in the ſecond Volume of the Hiſtory, 

as likewiſe of the effect it produced: It con- 


veys to the reader a much ſtronger idea of the 


author's character, than any deſeription can give 
and I preſume, it will ſcarce be thought a ſtep, 


which any Clergyman would have taken, who 


aimed more at preferment than the ſtrict diſcharge 
of his duty. 


The unprejudiced part our author a&ed, during 


the whole time that nation was inflamed with 


the diſcovery of the Popiſh Plot; his candid en- 


deavours to have ſaved the lives of Staley and the 


Lord Stafford, both zealous: papiſts ; his temperate . 


conduct in regard to the exclufion of the Duke 


of York, and the Scheme of a Prince Regent, 


propoſed by him, in lieu of that excluſion ;' are 
all ſufficiently. related in the Hiſtory : This only 


may be farther '8bſerved, chat his behaviour, in 


this critical juncture, was fo impartial, as to diſpleaſe 
both the Court and the Country Party; Which, 


chen animoſities run high, will always be the fate 
of thoſe few, who follow the dictates of their on 
judgment and confcience, without entring into the 


concerted meaſures of any one ſet of Men. A 
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His firm 
adherence 
to his 
friends. 


The LIF E of the AUT H OR. 
In 2682, when the adminiſtration was wholly 
changed, in favour of the Duke of York, the 
Courtiers thought themſelves at liberty to rail at 
our author; as if his writings and ſermons againſt 
Popery had been only calculated to facilitate the 
project of the excluſion. Yet ſo little did the 


Court regard the reflections which were thrown 


upon him, that it being likely the Maſterſhip of 
the Temple would be ſoon vacant, the Earls of 
Halifax and Clarendon obtained the King's pro- 
miſe of it for him: Upon which he was again ſent 
for by his Majeſty, and received with peculiar 
marks of favour and kindneſs. But theſe were 


ſoon withdrawn, and he himſelf waved the promiſe 


made him; when he found it was expected, he 
ſhould break off correſpondence with ſome of his 


| beſt friends. And as, during the debates 5 0 e 


the Excluſion, he had loſt all his intereſt with Lor 


Shafteſbury and the country party, on account of 


his intimacy with the Earl of Halifax, and his 


endeavours to juſtify, or at leaſt excuſe the Earl's 


conduct in that affair: So now he choſe rather to 


ſacrifice all the advantages, he might reap from 


that Lord's great power at Court, than to abandon 
the ſociety of the Earl of Eſſex, the Lord Ruſſel, 


and Sir William Jones. As he was, at this time, 


much reſorted to by perſons of all ranks and parties, 


— 


in order to avoid the neceſſity of returning viſits, 


he built a Laboratory, and for above a year went 


through a courſe of chemical Experiments; which, 
as it ſerved to enlarge his Philoſophical Notions, 


and was in itſelf an uſeful, as well as an innocent 
Amuſement, ſo it furniſhed him with a. proper 


excuſe for ſtaying much at home. The Earl (foon 
after created Marquis) of Halifax complains of 
this retirement in a letter, which I ſhall here in- 
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Hough I was tender in adviſing you to 
T wave any thing you might think advan- 
tageous for you, yet ſince you have thought fit 
to do it, I am at liberty to approve it: AndT 
only deſire you will not make too haſty reſo- 
lutions concerning yourſelf, and not be carried 
ſo far by the ſudden motions of a ſelf-denying 
generoſity, as to ſhut the door againſt thoſe ad. 
vantages, which you may expect with juſtice, 
and may receive without indecency. Only a 
little patience is requiſite, and in the mean time 


no greater reſtraint upon your behaviour and 


converſation, than every prudent man, under 


your character and circumſtances would chuſe 
voluntarily to impoſe on himſelf. For what 


concerns me, or any part I might have, in en- 
deavouring to ſerve you, I had rather you 
ſhould hear it from any body, than from myſelf ; 
and though you ſhould never hear it from any 
body, I expect from your juſtice you ſhould ſup- 
poſe it. Your withdrawing yourſelf from your 
old Friends, on this corrupted ſide of the 
Town, is that which I can neither approve for 


my own ſake, nor for yours: For beſides many - 


other objections, ſuch a total ſeparation will 
make you by degrees think lefs equally, both 
of men and things, than you have hitherto pro- 


feſſed to do, in what relates to the Publick. I 


have no jealouſies of this kind for myſelf in par- 
ticular, being reſolved, at what diſtance ſoever, 
to deſerve your believing me unalterably 

« Your faithful humble ſervant, 


„% HALIT Ax. 
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Refuſes a 
living on 
the terms 
of not 
reſiding 
there 
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Not long after this, a living worth three hundred 
pounds a year, which was in the gift of the Earl 
of Eſſex, becoming void, he offered the preſenta- 


tion to our author, u 2 n condition he would pro- 
miſe ſtill to reſide in London; adding, That in 


4 the preſent poſture of affairs, his triends could 


How he 
avoided 
being 1 in- 
volved in 
any plots. 


<< not permit him te be abſent from the Town.” 
He thereupon told the Earl, That in caſe he was 
1 to a Cure of Souls, he muſt think him- 
<« ſelf under ſuch an obligation to reſidence, as no 
<< other conſiderations could diſpenſe with.” And 
for this reaſon the Benefice was given to another. 
In the year 1683, when the Rye Plot broke out, 
and the Earl of Eſſex and Lord Ruſſel were taken 
into cuſtody, all who knew his long and ſtrict 
friendſhip with thoſe Great Men, concluded he 
would have been involved in the ſame accuſation. 
But as it had been his conſtant principle, that re- 


ſiſtance was not lawful, on account of ſingle acts 


of injuſtice or oppreſſion, umeſs the very baſis of 
the Conſtitution was ſtruck at; ſo in order to avoid 
being drawn into ſecrets he could not approve, 
he had declared to all thoſe he convers'd with, that 
till be ſhould be convinced that reſiſtance was 
warrantable, he ſnould think it his duty to diſcloſe 
all conſultations, which he was made privy to, 
tending to that end. By this declaration, his moſt 
intimate friends, when they entered into cabals of 


this nature, were ſufficiently warned againſt com 


municating their deſigns to him. And this now 
proved his ſecurity. 


His behaviour at the T rial of he Lord Ruſſel; 


| his attendance on him in priſon, and afterwards 


upon the ſcaffold, at the time of his execution ; the 


examination he hint before the Council, in 


relation to that Lord's Dying Speech; and- the 
boldneſs with which he there undertook to vindicate 
his Ny as alſo the indignation the Court ex- 
2 againſt him, upon that occaſion; are all 

Wr forth in the Hiſtory. Thither I muſt like- 


- wile 
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wiſe refer the reader, for an account of the ſnort 
tour our author took to Paris, and of the unuſual. 
civilities there ſhewn him, by the King of France's 
expreſs direction. His friends at Court would 
indeed have petſuaded him to a longer ſtay there; 
they apprehended great ſeverities Were preparing 
for him at home, which they repreſented in the 
ſtrongeſt light: But neither their intreaties, nor the 
menaces of his enemies could prevent his returning 
to London. He ſaid, That as he was conſcious 
« of no crime, which could be truly laid to his 
te charge, ſo he would not alarm himſelf, with the 
«+; continual apprehenſion of what falſe witneſſes 
„might invent againſt him: That how fatal ſo- 
* ever his return might prove, he could not think 
+ himſelf at liberty to be abſent from the duties 
of his function. This objection. was indeed 
ſoon. after removed; for he was, that very year, Is diſmiſ- 
diſcharged from his Lecture at St. Clement's, in ſed from 
purſuance of the King's mandate to Dr. Haſcard, 1 
Rector of that pariſh And in December 1684, the Rolls. 
by an extraordinary Order from the Lord Keeper 
North to Sir Harbottle Grimſton, he was forbid 
preaching any more in the Chapel at the Rolls. 
Thus at the time of King Charles's death, he His travels 
was happily diſengaged. from all thoſe ties, which beyond 
might have rendered his ſtay in England any part ea. 
of his duty. Upon King James's acceſſion to the 
Crown therefore, he deſired his leave to go out of 
the Kingdom; which the Marquis of Halifax 
eaſily obtained, the Court regarding him as one, 
whom they had no proſpect of gaining, and whom 
it was their intereſt therefore to keep out of the 
way. He firſt went to Paris, where he lived in 
great retirement, in order to avoid being involved 
in any of the Conſpiracies, which the Duke of 
Monmouth's friends were then forming in his 
favour. When that rebellion was at an end, having 
contracted an acquaintance with Brigadier Stouppe, 
a Proteſtant Officer then in the French ſervice, he 
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| The LIFE of the AUTHOR, 
was prevailed upon to take a journey with him into 
Italy; though many of his friends thought it à 
bold venture, confidering how remarkably he had 
ſignalized himſelf, in the controverſy with the 
Romiſh Church. But as he was not himſelf of 
a Conſtitution, very ſubject to fear, ſo the advice 
-of the Lord Montague, who was then at Paris, en- 
couraged him to embrace this opportunity of ſeeing 
Tod MO mf 1 ONTO 
I The relation of theſe travels is ſo amply. given, 
in the Letters our Author publiſhed in the year 
1687, that there will be no occaſion to add any 
thing here concerning them; except as to one par- 
ticular, which may ſerve as a proof, both of the 
great regard paid him abroad, and of his on uni- 
Iorm zeal for Toleration. He was much careſſed 
and eſteemed by the principal men of Geneva: 
He ſaw they infiſted ſtrongly upon their Conſent 
of Doctrine, which they required all thoſe to 
ſubſcribe, who were admitted into Orders. He 
therefore employed all the eloquence he was 
maſter of, and all the credit he had acquired 
amongſt them, to obtain an alteration in this 
Practice: He repreſented to them the folly; and ill 
Conſequence of ſuch ſubſcriptions; whereby the 
honeſteſt and worthieſt men were frequently reduc- 
ed to the neceſſity of quitting their native Country, 
and ſeeking a ſubſiſtance elſewhere; whilſt others 
of leſs virtue were induced to ſubmit, and comply 
"againſt their conſcience, and even begin their mi- 
niſtry with mental equivocations. The warmth, 
with which he expreſſed himſelf on this head, was 
ſuch, and ſuch was the weight of his character, 
that the Clergy at Geneva were afterwards releaſed 
from theſe ſubſcriptions, and only left ſubject to 
puniſhment or cenſure, in caſe of writing or 
Preaching againſt the eſtabliſned doctrine. 


en len commonly known by-the name of the 
OV After 
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his Travels, in which he had fo ſtrongly diſplayed 
an under, where Court. 
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the Edict of Nantes, through Italy, Switzerland 


* if * 


8 Aſter a tour through the Southern parts of Is well re- 
France, then under perſecution upon the repeal of ved by 


the Prince 


» and Prin- 


and many places of Germany, our author came to ceſs of 


Utrecht in the year 1686, with an intention to 


Orange: 


have ſettled in ſome quiet retreat within the Seven 


Provinces: But at his arrival there he found Letters, 
from ſome of the principal Miniſters of State at 
.the Hague, intreating him to fix upon no ſettle- 


ment, till he ſhould have ſeen the Prince and 


Princeſs of Orange. When he was firſt admitted 
to an audience of them, he perceived that his 
friends in England, ' eſpecially the Marquis of 
Halifax, and the Lady Ruſſel, had given him ſuch 


a character, as not only enſured him a moſt gracious © 


reception, but ſoon after procured him an entire 


confidence. When he was made acquainted with 


the ſecret of their Councils, he adviſed the putting 
the Fleet of Holland immediately into ſuch order, 
as might give courage to their friends in Great 
Britain, in caſe matters there ſhould come to ex- 


tremities ; he prevailed upon both their Highneſſes, 


to. write a letter to King James, in favour of the 
Biſhep of London, who was then under ſuſpenſion; 
he ventured to propoſe to the Princeſs, the explain- 
ing herſelf, upon that nice but neceſſary point, of 
the ſhare the Prince was to expect in the Govern- 
ment, in caſe the Britiſh Crown ſhould” devolve 
on her; and when it was determined to ſend over 
Mr. Dyckvelt, as Ambaſſador to England, 'our 


author was employed to draw his ſeeret inſtrue- 
tions, of Which the rough draughi is fill extant, 


FF, 


in his own hand. 


© The high favour now ſhewn him at the Hague, King 


againſt him, for the account he had printed of 


the ale thoſe nations gr0a0 wrde whe 
Popery and Arbitraty Power prevail, that it ſeem - 


o have a ſenfible vo” on the people of Eng- 


land. 


as on his 
being for- 
bid that 


| alarmed, B mg James, Who was much incenſed-James in- 
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It land. The King wrote two ſevere letters againſt 
him to the Princeſs of Orange; and when the 
Marquis d' Albeville was ſent Envoy to Holland, 

he had orders to enter upon no other Matter of 
Treaty, till our author was firſt forbid” the Court 

there; which, at his importunity, was done; but 

he continued to be truſted and employed in the 

ſame manner as before; Halewyn, Fagel, and the 

reſt of the Dutch Miniſters conſulting him daily. 
Is proſe- | The report, that he was then on the point of 
cute? | marrying a conſiderable fortune at the Hague, 
a ©, having reached the Engliſh Court; in hopes to 

eng. 5 5 : 

land for divert this, a proſecution of High-Treaſon was ſet 
nHigh- on foot againſt; him in Scotland. Before notice of 
Treaſon. this proſecution came to the States, he had been 
naturalized in order to his marriage: When there- 

fore he. undertook, in a letter to the Earl of 
Middletoun, to anſwer all the matters laid to his 
charge, he added, That being now naturalized 

in Holland, his allegiance during his ſtay there, 

ewas transferred from his Majeſty to the States.” 

This expreſſion was immediately laid hold of, So 

that dropping the former proſecution, they now 

. proceeded againſt him for theſe words, as guilty 

of | High-Treaſon.z. and a ſentence of outlawry 
: paſs'd. on him. D*Albeyille thereupon, firſt de- 
manded him to be delivered up; and when he 

ay this demand was like to prove ineffectual, he 
inſiſted that he ſhould be baniſhed the Seven Pro- 
vinces, in purſuance of an article in the laſt treaty 
between the two Nations, which related to Rebels 

and Fugitives, though it could not be pretended 

that he came within either of theſe deſcriptions. 
Tͤe States, in their anſwer to the Britiſh, Envoy's 
The States Memorial, ſaid, That as Dr. Burnet, by Natu- 
refuſe to 8c ralization, was become a Subject of their own, 


Aer, cher could. not baniſh bim, unless ſome crime 


e Was legally proved upon him; if his Britannick 
„ Majeſty had any thing to lay to his charge, they 
would compel him to anſwer it; and if his 
Dart e V 


meet with a mercenary hand. 
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& „ Judges pronounced him guilty, they would 
uniſh him according 

1 0 that 1 in reaſon or juſtice could be demanded 

« of them.” As this anſwer put an end to all 

farther application to the States, ſo it gave occa- 


ſion to ſome unwarrantable deſigns of ſeizing his 


g to their Laws; this was 


xxxvii 


perſon, and even deſtroying him if he could not Deſigns to 


be taken.. Of this our author had notice given 
him from ſeveral hands, and one in particular, by- 
the following Letter from Captain Baxter, a 
Gentleman of unqueſtioned honour and reputa- 


tion, whoſe father was at that time ſteward to the 


Duke of Ormond's Eſtate, 


Pear SIR, * Hague, March 14, 1688. 


6 9 I have no acquaintance with you, 
yet the eſteem I have for your character, 


“ and the benefit l have received by your works, 


b obliged me to tell you the proceedings againſt 


“% you in England., I happened the other day to, 
% go into the Secretary's Office, where I ſaw an 


ſeize upon 
him. 


<« order for three thouſand pound, to be paid the 


lieve my eyes, that I ſaw the paper, it ſeemed, 
«.ſo. ſtrange to me: This I communicated in pri- 
vate to my Lord Offory, who told me,. it was' 
true, for he had it from Prince George. My 


45 3 that ſhall deſtroy you. I could hardly | 


Lord deſired me to be private in the thing, till 


J came to Holland; and then, if I pleaſed, to 


6 tell you of it. Sir, I am your friend, and my 


, advice to you is, to take an eſpecial care of 
« yourſelf, for no doubt but that 11 ſum will 


et never want a friend, where I am. 


ir, you ſhall 7 


Some months before this, Our author had Mar- His Mar- 
ried Mrs. diary. Scott, a Dutch Lady of a large give ings to to 


k . This a is in the Editor' 3. hah with the Biſhop" s own. 


memorandum how he came to the knowledge of the perion who, 
wrote it, — of his character. 


b * fortung 
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fortune and noble extraction. Her anceſtor, on 
the father's ſide, was a younger brother of the 
family of Buccleugh, who, upon a quarrel in Scot- 
land, went over to Holland; his ſon was a Bri- 
gadier-General at the ſiege of Middleburgh in the 
year 1574, and afterwards Deputy for the Province 
of Zealand in the Aſſembly of the States General; 
his grandſon, Apollonius Scott, who was this 
Lady's Grandfather, was Preſident of the High 
Court of Juſtice at the Hague, and by marriage 
allied to the nobleſt Houſes in Zealand: On the 
mother's ſide, who was a De Ruyter, ſhe was re- 
lated to the principal families in Guelder. With 
theſe advantages of birth, ſhe had thoſe of an ex- 
tremely agrecable perſon : ſhe was well ſkilled in 
all ſorts of muſick; drew and painted in great 
perfection; ſhe ſpoke Dutch, Engliſh, and French 
equally well; ſhe had a fine underſtanding, and 
a ſweetneſs of temper, that charmed all her ac- 
quaintance; her knowledge in matters of Religion 
was ſuch, as might rather be expected from a 
Student in Divinity, than from a Lady. In her, 
. our Author, during the whole courſe of her life, 
found a religious, Heetees and loving friend, a du- 
tiful wife, a prudent miſtreſs of his family, a care- 
ful manager of his affairs, and a tender mother of 
his children. V 
_— The important ſhare our Author had in the 
Revolu. Whole conduct of the Revolution; his ſeaſonable 
tion, Counſels in every ſtep of that great affair; the 
early notice he gave of it to the Court of Hanover, 
intimating that the ſucceſs of this enterprize muſt 
naturally end, in an entail of the Britiſn Crown 
upon that illuſtrious Houſe; the unreſerved con- 


„ fidence repoſed in him, both by the Prince of 
Orange, and by the malecontents in England; the 
aaſſiſtanee he gave in drawing that Prince's Deelara- 
tion, and the other publick Papers, written to juſtify 

the undertaking; his courage in bearing a ſhare in 

the hazard of that expedition, notwithſtanding the 

ä „ peculiar 


* 
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Wallian's, reign. 
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culiar circumſtances of danger he was in ; the 
Aſſociation propoſed and drawn by him at Exeter; 
the good offices he endeavoured to do King James, 


while detained at Feverſham in the hands of a rude 


XXX1X 
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multitude ; the care he took to protect the Papiſts 


and Jacobites, from the inſults of the army and 


pulace, when the Dutch Troops arrived at 


London; his faithful adherence to the intereſts of the 
Princeſs of Orange, in'the affair of the Settlement 
of the Crown: Theſe, as well as the other ſignal 
ſervices, our Author rendered his Country, when 
the Abdication of King James made it requiſite to 
eſtabliſh a new Government, are too fully related 
in the Hiſtory, to need any farther mention here. 


Dr. Crew, then Biſhop of Durham, had acted Decline; 


ſuch a part in the High Commiſſion in King 


the offer 
of the Bi- 


James's Reign, that he thought it would be no ill ſhoprick of 
compoſition, if he could indemnify his Perſon at Durham. 


purpoſed to reſign to our Author, truſting to his 
generoſity for an allowance of a Thouſand Pounds 


a- year out of the Epiſcopal Revenue, during his 
life: He ſent the Lord Montague“ with this pro- 


poſal to the Prince of Orange; but when the meſ- 
ſage was carried to our Author, he abſolutely re- 
fuſed to accept of the See upon thoſe terms, which 


be thought might juſtly be conſtrued criminal. 


He was indeed ſo little anxious after his own Pre- 
ferment, that when the Biſhoprick of Saliſbury 
became void, as it did ſoon after King William and 
Queen Mary were eftabliſhed on the Throne, he 
ſollicited for it, in favour of his old friend, Dr. 
Lloyd then Biſhop of St. Aſaph: The King an- 


ſwered him in a cold way, "That he had another 


« perſon in view; and the next day he himſelf 
was nominated to that Seed. | 


* 3 4 


the expence of his Spiritual Preferment; which he 


This is taken from the Biſhop's Ms. notes; and is con- 


frmed-by a letter, from ope cho was Secretary of State, in King 
es W hen 
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When the famous Bill, for declaring the Right; 

and Liberties of the Subject, and ſettling the Suc- 

ceſſion of the Crown, was brought into the Houſe 

of Lords, as our Author had firſt intimated to the 

\  _Houſe of Hanover the probability of a limitation 

in their favour, King William, in preference to all 

his Miniſters, appointed him to be the Perſon, 

that ſnould propoſe the naming the Dutcheſs (after- 

wards Electreſs) of Brunſwick, next in Succeſſion 

after the Princeſs of Denmark and her Iſſue. Tho 

this Settlement did not then take effect, otherwiſe 

than as it ſeemed imply'd in the excluſion of all 

Papiſts; and was not explicitly eſtabliſhed till after 

the Duke of Glouceſter's Death in 1701, (when 

our Author had the farther merit of being Chair- 

maan of the Committee, to whom the Bill was re- 

ferred) yet it made that illuſtrious Houſe from 

thenceforth conſider him, as one firmly attach'd to 

their intereſts, and with whom they might there- 

fore enter into the ſtricteſt confidence. Accord- 

-ingly, from chat time her late Royal Highneſs the 

His ſervi. Princeſs/Sophia- began a correſpondence with him, 

his e which laſted to her death, and of which above 

ſpondence fifty letters are extant, all written in her own hand. 

with the TwWo of theſe 1 ſhall here inſert, the one written in 

Houſe of 1689, ſoon after the propoſal of naming her in the 

Hanover. Act of Succeſſion had been made; the other in 
1701, when that nomination took effect. 


5 Meinen, ee My Lord; 3 
„ Omme j'ai tou- ? A SJ ever had a 
* jours eu une ef- moſt particular 


time tres particuliere, * eſteem for your merit, 
pour le merite de votre and have fancied my- 
0 reverence, & que j'ai ſelf acquainted” with 

* cru la connoitre par “ you by your writings, 

s ſes ecrits, V. R. pourra * you may eaſily judge 
6 aiſement juger par la, * by that, how 1 l 
85 3 oe 


66 > 
5 com- 


i The original letter is in the Editor's hands, 


e voit deja mange, go 
9 al- 1 
ler, apres la cam- 


nee ae 


tt combien les marques 
s de votre amitie m' ont 
t Etẽ agreables. Je vous 
aſſeure, que je les 
te eſtime tres particulie- 
1 rement, & que je ſuis 


e fort reconnoiſſante de 


la Ferveur, qu'il vous 
ea plù temoigner pour 
mes intereſts, ce qui 
eſt une auſſi grande 
e ſatisfaction pour ma 
«perſonne, que {i vos 
te bonnes 
euſſent mieux reufſi. 
“Car je ne ſuis plus 
te d'une age A penſer a 


+ autre royaume, que 


„ celui des Cieux; & 


<« pour mes fils, ils doi- 
vent toujours eſtre de- 
* diez au Roy & au 


%% Royaume. Monſieur 
Schutz mꝭa mandẽ que 


V. R. etoit perſuade, 
que ſa Majeſte auroit 


pour agreable, que 
+ Fen fis voir un en An- 
* gleterre; & comme 


+ mon ſecond fils m'a 
ſeroit bien aiſe 
pagne, pour feliciter 


le Roi, fur ſon avene- 
ment à la Couronne, 


& qu'il en demande- 
permiſſion a 
. £: Empereur, dont il 


# et major - general; 


intentions 
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the marks you have 


given me of your 


triendſhip muſt have 
been. I aſſure you I 
eſteem them in a very 
particular manner, and 


am very grateful for 


the warmth, you have 


been pleaſed to teſti- 


fy for my intereſts, 


which is as great a 


perſonal ſatisfaction to 
me, as if your good 


intentions had been 


more ſucceſsful. For I 


am nolonger of anage 


to think of any other 
kingdom, than that of 
heaven; and as for my 
ſons, they ought al- 
ways to be devoted to 
the King and king- 
dom. Mr. Schutz has 


informed me, that you 


were of opinion, that 


his Majeſty would be 


pleaſed, if I ſent one 


e of them 8 into ne 


land; and as my ſe- 
cond ſon had already 
acquainted me, that 
he ſhould be glad to 


go, after the cam- 


paign, to congratu- 


% late the King, upon 
his acceſſion to the 
crown, and that he 
would aſk the Em- 


ee, leave for it, 
ing a Major Ge- 
S neral 


— 
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de temeig 
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" Joſe prier V. R. de 
„ Paſſiſter de vos con- 
5 ſeils, pour bien faire 
* fa cour, lors qu'il fe- 
ra ce voyage. 87 il 
* eut voulu changer de 
Religion, il auroit fort 
* bien reüſſi dans ces 
affaires aupres de 
<« PEmpereur, mais il a 


“ trop de ſon. oncle, 


je Prince Rupert, 
c pour n*eſtre pas ferme 
dans fa Religion. II 
«eſt vray qu'elle porte 
4c je nom de Luthere, 
| = mais nos Eccleſiaſ- 
„ tiques d' Hanovre la 
e diſent conforme A la 
* Religion Anglicane, 
< & auroient voulu me 
4 donner le Saint Sa- 
* crement, dans la 
. Croyance od je ſuis, 
Mais je n'ai pas vou- 
. ju donnier de ſcan- 
. dale à ceux de ma 
„ Religi dont 3 
* . V. R. 2 
. Prouvera. Cependant 
. Je dois la feliciter, 
et qu'il a plu à Dieu de 
4 vous donner un Roi 
& une Reine d'un 
merite infini: Je le 
4 prie de vous les con- 
4 erver, & de donner 
4. A moi yg ſatisfaction, 
er à vous, 
85 & a bes = dos 
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«© to 


e neral in his ſervice; 
I dare beg you to al. 
« fiſt him with your 
<« advice, how to make 
„his Court well, when 
he takes that journey. 
* If he would have 
9 changed his Religion, 
he might have 2 
% ceeded well in his af- 
fairs at the Imperial 
* Court, but he has 
“too much of his un- 
cle Prince Rupert, 
* not to be firm in his 
* Religion. It is true, 
» jt bears the name of 
18 Luther, but our Di- 
vines at Hanover ſay, 
* *rtis conformable to 
„that of the Church 
„of England, and 
'« would have given me 
the Holy Sacrament 
<c in the Belief I am in. 
«But I would nat give 

any ſcandal to thoſe of 
e my Religion, Which 


e — you will ap- 
46 prove. 


However, I 
* ought to congratulate 
160 N 3 its having 
pleaſed od togiveyou 
- King and. a Queen 
* gf infinite merit: I pray 
him to preſerve them 
you, and to give 
ne che ſatisfaction of 
«<6atifying to you, and 
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« eft cher, par des ſer- 
“ yices agreables, com- 
« bien je ſuis 
« Tres Affectionẽe 
mA vous ſervir, 
«< SOPHIE PALATINE. 


* Herenhauſen, 22 Juin, 1701. 
"OUS avez bien 
de la bontse, 


« Monſieur, de prendre 


part a tout ce qui re- 


« garde la grandeur de 


« la maiſon, ou Je ſuis 
« entree: Et Je dois 
vous remercier en par- 
« ticulier de Vaffection, 


que VOUS m'avez. te- 


% moigne, dans Paffaire 
« de la ſucceſſion, qui 
4 —_ en meme temps 
* tous les Heritiers Ca- 
« tholiques, qui ont 
« tokjours cauſe tant de 
<« defordres en Angle- 
ce terre. Je ſuis par 
« malheur trop vielle, 
pour pouvoir jamais 
ce etre utile à la nation 


| <''& à mes amis, ce qui 


me feroit pourtant 


beaucoup aimer la vie. 


* Cependant je ſouhai- 


4 terois,' que ceux qui 


„ viendront apres moi, 


* ſe rendiſſent dignes 


„de Fhonneur, qu'ils 
© Auront : Et que je 


. The otiginal in. eee. | Noe | 


i + 


to you, by agreeable 
c“ ſervices, how much 


„ am 


< moſt affectionate 
< to ſerve you, 
„ Sopnra PALATINE. 


Herenhauſen, 22 June, 1701. 


60 OU are very ob- 
0 liging, Sir, to 
ta 


e part in eve 

« thing, 1 N 
<« the grandeur of the 
« houſe, into which I am 
married; and I ought 


« to thank you in par- 


« ticular for the affec- 


« tion, which you have 


<« teſtified to me, in the 
« affairof the ſucceſſion, 
« which-excludes at the 
« ſame time all Catho- 
c lick Heirs, who have 
always cauſed ſo many 
« diſorders in England. 


« I am. unfortunately 


6 too old, ever to be 
« uſeful to the nation, 
« and to my friends, 


& which-if I could be, it 


«© would make me much 
in love with life. How- 
« ever, I ſhall with, that 
«© thoſe who are to come 
after me, may render 
<« themſelves worthy of 


„ the honour they will 


60 8 2 And chat 1 
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« puiſſe au moins trou- may at leaſt find ſome 
« yer lieu de vous te- occaſion of | teſtify- 
0 moigner, par des ler. « ing, by my ſcrvices, 
5 vices, Veſtime que j'ai *< the eſteem I have for 


ZE 6 de votre merite. | <6 your merit. 


Sorklk Elker kick. SopHIA ELECTRESss. 


- Oar author maintained an unſhaken credit with 
King William and Queen Mary, during their 
whole reign; indeed the King's favour was 
ſometimes interrupted, with ſhort diſguſts, at 
the uncourtly liberty he took of ſpeaking his mind, 


even upon ſome ſubjects that he perceived were 


difagreeable ; but the real eſteem thoſe Princes 


had for him, will appear beyond conteſt, from 
ſeveral facts in the Hiſtory, too numerous to 


be recapitulated here, and from ſome others, 


which I ſhall hereafter have occaſion to mention, 


The uſe he made of this credit, is the principal 


int, a writer of his life muſt be concerned 


for: It is that alone, muſt ſettle his real Charac- 


ter, which I am fatisfy*d has been too commonly 
miſtaken; and never more egregiouſly, than by thoſe 
ee have repreſented him as an inveterate Party- 

That he was ſtedfaſt ta his firſt princi- 
5 chat in all his condyc̃t relating to the Pub- 
lick, he was rigidly ſtrict to theſe; is a truth too 
much to his honour, for me to diſpute : But it 
will be eaſy to demonſtrate, that his own parti. 
cular way of thinking, as to Party- Matters, had 


no influence over him, eitker in his friendſhips, 
in his charities, or in his preferments, where a 


Publick was not immediately concerned. 

might be tedious, I am ſure; it would — * 
minous, here to inſert all the evidences in my 
hands, from whence it appears, av frequently 


his wholè intereſt was exerted in favour of men, 


who neither from their publick nor their = vate 
8 had any beaſon to expect ſuch 9 
; rom 


— 7 
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From him. * Some inſtances of this nature, 1 
ſhall have occaſion elſewhere to produce; but I | 
ſhall content myſelf here with one, which is very 
remarkable, and may alone be [ſufficient to eſta- 
bliſh his reputation on this head. Some of the 
harſheſt treatment, he had met with in the two 
former Reigns, had paſs'd through the hands of 
the Earl of Rocheſter; no two men ever differed 
more widely in their principles, both in Church 
and State; yet the firſt good offices done that 
Earl, with the King and Queen- (after all other 
applications for introduction had failed) their 
entire reconciliation to him, and the firſt advan- 
tages he reaped in conſequence of that reconcilia- 
tion, were owing to our Author. And when the 
Earl of Clarendon was afterwards unhappily en- 
gaged in the conſpiracy, againſt the Government, 
in 1690; and ſome hotter Whigs were for the 
ſevereſt methods, the Biſhop- became a heart 
and ſucceſsful advocate in his favour. Ie 
matters are but curſorily mentioned in the Hiſtory, 
but will more fully appear from the four follow- 
ing hots br Letters; the firſt written by | the 
Counteſs ' of Ranelagh, the other three by the 
Earl of Rocheſter himſelf. 
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The hiſtory mentions the ſhare the Biſhop had in Sir John 
Fenwick g trial; this Letter, of which the original is in the 
editor's hands, ſhews how ready he was to do acts of perſonal 
** dneſs to thoſe whoſe defigns he had the greateſt averhog to 

„eee 0) DID 20H MH 
+, © My Lord, . ,.;.\ .\, | Newgate,:January 26- 
My wife has acquainted me with your charitable aſſiſtanoe 
yeſterdlay, for an order for Shop bite t to m. 8 
f uſhip ; but mach to my trou- 
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. J, Fenwick. 
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The LIFE of the AUTHOR, 
8. \7 OUR Lordſhip knows that by my Lord 
I Rocheſter'sdefiringme to help him to thank 
0 you, for your forwardneſs to do him favours 


-* with their Majeſties, (out of the ſenſe he had, 


that he ought to be more grateful for them, 
becauſe he had not at all deſerved them from 
:<.,your Lordſhip) he had informed me, that you 


ha done him ſuch favours: And when, pur- 


* ſyant to his defire, I began to give you hum- 


et ble thanks for him (who is a perſon in whom ! 


«© can be very ſenſibly obliged). I told your Lord- 


D ſhip I was pleaſed in paying this duty, as 
% much upon your account, as upon his Lord- 


& ſhip's, as having attempted to conquer him by 
Weapons, fit to be uſed by one of your pro- 
feſſion and; character; and I hoped he might 
.<<. be advantaged, as well by being gained by 
you, as by reaping good fruits of your Media- 
< tion, with their Majeſties.' And now I preſent 
* your. Lordſhip, in the encloſed, with what ap- 


A pears to me an Evidence; that my hopes of 


L n his making in dus returns, for ydur gene- 
rous 3 ea à friendſſlip Sith Thi, 
were not groundleſs. Since he would ſure ne- 
c ver have pitched upon you, to manage an appli- 
* cation of his, about an intereſt wherein the viſible 
« fubſiſterice of his family is ſo deeply concerned, 
© if he did not firmly believe the reality of your 
« intentions towards him; though he haye no 
„ merits of his towards you, or any thing. elſe, 
* but your . Chriſtian . beginnings towards him, 


< to build that faith upon. Nor can he, in my 


68 ou pinion, give you a clearer proof of his 
being e WS Repu by you, than in chu- 
ſing you to be the perſon, to whom he would 
in ſuch an intereſt be obliged: Since he there- 
by puts himſelf upon the peril of being faith- 


1 2 The original is in the Editor's hands, : 5 
7 TE fully 
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« fully yours, or a very unthankful man; which 
1 do ſo much aſſure myſelf he will not be, 
= © that I humbly beg your Lordſhip. to put this 
« obligation upon him, to perfect what you have 
e already begun to do for him, of a like nature, 
«and to the ſame. Royal Perſon. Who would 


<« not, I think, act unbecoming herſelf, nor the 


% eminent lation, God has placed her in, in 
Hb aſſiſting five innocent children, who have the 
| 4. honaur to be related to her Royal Mother, 
„ who did ſtill, with great tenderneſs, conſider 
«. her own family, when ſne was moſt . raiſed 
above it eſpecially when, in, aſſiſting. them, 
her Majeſty, will need only to concern ele 
to preſerve. a property, made theirs b * 
Law of Le pac? which as Queen of this 
«, kingd ngdom ſhe is obliged to maintain. 


Ixvii 


I ſend your po ſhip my Lord Rocheſter's 8 


«letter to me, that you may ſee he has thoughts 
that juſtify what: I have: ſaid here for him, and 
<< has expreſs d them much better than I can do; 
L ſo that as an argument to gain your pardon, 
for this gonfuſed ſeribble of mine, I preſent you 
e with his good writing. I am, 


88 * 5 
1 LF 


Tou Lordſhip's humble and.) 
: £ affectionate Servant, 
"Tay 19 98555 5 41 xk ate. 


. E W ee vob Tied ſhid: has told 
me, you have endeawoured to do me 
5 the Queen, of your n accord and ge 

neroſity, incline me to be deſirous to be obli- 
7 $9. to your Lordſhip, for the favour of pre- 
* ſenting the encloſed Petition to her Majeſty. 


cc 


Tour Lordſhip will ſee; by the reading it, the 


© gecaſion and the ſubject of it; and I am ſure 


The original is in the Editor's hands: 8 
CE ATT. - I need 
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1 I need not ſuggeſt any thing to your own kind 
thoughts, to add at the delivery of it; ſave 
only this, which I thought not proper to touch 
in the Petition, that I Have certainly as good x 
e title in law te it, as any man has to any thing 
<< he poſſeſſes; as likewiſc that the Penſion is ap; 
* propriated, to be paid out of a part of the 
« revenue, which never was deſigned by anj 
Act of Parliameat, for any publick Uſe of the 
Government: which 1 think has ſomething of 
e weight and reaſon, to diſtinguiſh it from thoſ: 
*< Penſions, that are placed o che more Pablick 
branches of the Revenue. 
rige IN know not, whether che Chace can do me 
. any good in this affair, but Iwill believe her 
«© Majeſty cannot but wiſh ſhe could; however, 
J think, I ſhould have been very wanting to 
& my Children, if I had not laid this caſe moſt 
t humbly. before her Majeſty: Leſt at one time 
"66. or othe ſhe herſelf hgh ſay,: J had been tob 
Went f in not making applications to her; 
w fell haying now done, I leave the reſt, with 
11 Pofflble ſubmiſſion, t to her own judgment, 
and to the reflections, that ſome good-natured 
moments may incline her to make towards my 
family. 1 ſhould ſay a. great deal to your 
« Lordſhip, for my own confidence, in addreſ. x 
- ſing all this to your Lordſhip, ſome paſſages 2 
* of my Life having been fuch, as may very 1 
0 
0 


« properly give it that name: But, 1 think, 

„ whatever you would be content to hear on that 

te ſubject, will be:berter expreſſed: by the Perſon, -. 
„ who does me the honour to deliver wad to en if 


* ner „ 0-5. 0 
1 Rf G Ernie My OY bc Fats ba ' « 
5 Tour Lordſhip 'S moſt obetien "HY : 
ipd July 13. Se A Rocheſter. MW + 
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ſter. 


you in it. 
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Vert 0 Lord, * | 
=— = ON whe account > apes, it is, that 


GD)! 


« hear from you, I take it to be ſomething of 


8 © good fortune, whatſoever ill cauſe there may be 
S © mit” too. Therefore 1 humbly thank your 


+ Lordſhip for The Honour of yours of the 18th 
«from: Saliſbu which was ſent me to this 
pretty Place, het? I love to 
« you'd at your Palace; and though I cannot 
«© ſo much Good to others, as your Lordſhip 
& des there to all that are near you, yet I do 


« mpreto myſelf, than 1 can do afiy Where elſe. 


« Quid'ſentire Putas, quid credis, amice, precari ? e 
e Sit thi quock nunc eſt, etiam thinus, ut mihi 
« yivam Quod füpereſt 01. Frag this 'ran{- 


« 'oreſfional os 5 and LP my Thanks, 
«which I p 


Four Lordſhip aggin, for your 
«kind AST For indeed 1 do take it ve 
Kindly, char you were {6 much concerned; as 
« td give me a Kind hint of that untaſantible 
10 Difegurſe, you carne. to be acquamted with, 


« "when you were laſt 955 TOOLS 'I will make 
e the beſt uſe of it, I can; reyent the like 
OH the future, if I have 5 Credit.” And in 


« the mean time J muſt make Po of this 6þpor- 
„ tunity, to calm and ſoften your Refentments, 
« towards this Friend of mine, as you call him 


im the beginning of your Letter? E will allow 


pon as a Servant to the Kip and Queen, and 


% A Subject to their Crown, 


40 Wich; and upon my word, I Cap accompany 

Büt when T conſider” ou, as once 

we du were, 4 concern d Friend of this Lora! to 
ave a reſpect for his Fatmily, ard Particu- 


cit for mi Father, who lost 125 only all the 
mA © honours vol be + ener of 


"For. 1. © OG 


* 


your Lordſhip, is pleafed' to let me 


be, as much as 


0 II -AS great a 
0 Aerptiarion of tlie contrivance,” as you” can 5 


is World, büt | 


even 


_ ulix 


, 


=— 


* 
1 


ce 
(e 
cc 


«& 


reflection I can make, think I ſhould be of the 


„ ſame opinion, if I were none, I would not 


= think, that the Queen would do, and would 
66 
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The LIFE of che AUTHOR. 
even the comforts of it too, for the integrity 


and uprightneſs of his Heart: You muſt for- 
give me, if. I conjure you, by all that's ſacred 


in this generation in which we live together, by 
the character that you bear, and by the re- 
ligion you profeſs, that you do not (as much 
as in you lies) ſuffer this next Heir of my 
good Father's name and honour, to go down 
with ſorrow to the grave. I would not flar- 


ter myſelf, that your Lordſhip ſhould be 


moved with any fondneſs of mine, to endea- 
vour to bring to paſs, what is. not fit for a 
wile and a good man to propoſe; that would 
be to make a very ill uſe of your friendſhip: to 
me, and I would rather be corrected myſelf in 
my own deſires, than expoſe your Lordſhip 


on ſuch an account. But I hope that they, 
cc 


who are the ſupreme directors of this matter 


under God, may in their great wiſdom and 


goodneſs judge, that it may prove as much 
to their honour and ſafety too, to paſs over 


this particular, as if they ſhould purſue the 


ſtricteſt meaſures of juſtice in it. Though! 
am a brother, if 1 did not, upon the greateſt 


preſs this matter upon you. For I cannot but 


„ be glad to avow it too, a very great thing 


cc 
10 


© 


40 


for the memory of that gentleman, ſo long 


*in his grave. It is n his account, I am 
<<. begging. of your Lor 

<<. pollib.c, to preſerve every part and branch 
and member of his family, from the leaſt tran- 


« ſient ſtain of infamy and reproach, And ii 


ſhip, to do all that's 


God was prevailed with by Abraham, to have 
ſaved a whole City for the ſake of ten righ- 


teous men, I hope there may be as charitable 


an inclination, to ſpare the Debris of our = 
. | | ken 
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The LIFE of the AUTHOR... 
« ken family, for the ſake of him who Was the 
« raiſer of it. 
* ] aſk your Lordſhip's pardon, for being chus 
« importunate; for I have great need of your 
« help, and I hope I ſhall have it from you. 
« Loſſes of many and good friends I have born, 
ee and ſubmitted with patience to the pleaſure of 
« Almighty God : But a calamity of this nature, 
« that I now deprecate, has in it ' ſomething ſo 
« frightful, and on ſome accounts ſo unnatu- 
aral; that I beg you for God's ſake, from an 
angry man yourlelf, grow an advocate for me 
« and for the Fabry on this account. I am 
* on; * » | 
My Lord, | | | 
| Your Lordſhip” 8 moſt faithful 
humble ſervant, 


New- Park, March 21. 1690.91. Rocks TER. 


My Lord, 
Was warm, I confeſs; in the laſt letter 1 
gave your Lordſhip the trouble of, and I 
« * you for reproving the vehemence of my 
e ſtile, -in your laſt of the 28th; I am grown | 
cooler, and acknowledge my fault; neither | 
did I commit it with an apprehenſion that 
your Lordſhip was inexorable, or that it would 
be ſo much as needful to deſire your aſſiſtance 
in that matter. But you may remember, you 
% had uſed a word to me, when you were here, 
an attainder; that I acknowledge ſounded very 
« Larſh to me, and when | had reflected a little 
* more upon it, as likewiſe that your Lordſhip 
did not uſe to ſpeak by chance, and conſe- 
** quently that you had good ground for what 
'c ¹ © you ſaid, I own it heated me all over; which 
a * made me expreſs my ge to you, with 
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=. The LIFE of the AUTHOR. | 
| © more tranſport than was fit, and I will ſay no 
% more of them, for fear of running into new ; 
e exceſſes. What your Lordſhip propoſes for ö 
„ my Lord Clarendon to deſire, is perfedtly - 
e aprecable to my mind; but I know not, whe- a 
ther it be not a little too early, and that ſuch 5 
5 PS petition might be. preſented with a better ; 
grace, if he were once out of the Tower upon A 
e bail, than it would be while he is under this cloſe : 
: ce confinement. But as your Lordſhip: ſays, F 
„the affair of Mons mult for the preſent put a 1 
“ ſtop to every man's private thoughts, for that # 
3 ce is a matter of ſuch valt importance to thc ; 
“ Publick, that it is but very fit, that all par- : 
&, ticular conſiderations . ſhould” give way to it, : 
: «and wait the determination of that great point; 2 
2 I cannot but believe the French are maſters # 
. c of it before now, becauſe all the letters, that 4 
| % came by the laſt poſt, that I could hear of, | 
% looked upon it, as a thing impracticable to 
c relieve it, but we have had no letters ſince 
, Saturday. What the French will do next, 
„ vhether ſend their men into quarters for two 
„ months, or try to follow their blow, is what 
f „ men are now moſt anxious about. One of my 
c old friends, with whom of late I have renewed T 
ee my acquaintance, ſays upon all theſe mighty oc- 7 
„ caſions, Prudens futuri temporis exitum Caligi- p 


c noſa nocte premit Deus Ridetque ſi mortalis ultra h 


„ KFas trepidat. But I confeſs to you, 1 cannot be 8 
quite ſo overcome with philoſophy, as not to be 9 
concerned beforchand, at what this dark night f. 


«<< is to bring forth. One private concern, in the 
* midſt of all theſe publick ones, has given me | 
a great deal of uneaſineſs, and I doubt not b 
% will do ſo to your Lordſhip, when I tell you of 
how very ill my Lady Ranelagh has been theſe th 
„two or three days, with a fever, which has 6 


* almoſt quite deſtroyed her; I am afraid 75 aj 
| | | 0 1 or . 
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« for her: the laſt night ſhe had a little reſt; 
e but ſhe is ſo weak, and, you know, of late has: 
been fo very tender, that I am in great pain for 
„ her. I know your Lordſhip will be troubled*to 
“ loſe a very good friend and humble ſervant 
« of your own, as well as a moſt wonderful 
good perfon, to all that knew her. For my 

Sead d | 1 
% own part, I know no body alive, to whom 1 
“have ſo many obligations, which I am ſorry to 
4 {ce how little I can return, when there is moſt 
e need of ſerving her. Amongſt all her favours, 
e one that I ſhal! never forget was, her deſire and 
e 'endeavours, not only to renew for me the ac- 
e quaintance, I formerly had with your Lordſhip, 
but to knit it cloſer into a friendſhip; in which 
I I am always to own your Lordihip's ready con- 
e currence; and I hope, I ſhall not fail, as faith- 
« fully to perform all the part, that belongs to, 


„ My Lord, * if 


5 Lour Lordſlüp's molt faithful 2 
ww = 4 « humble ſervantt. 
. April 25 1691. . c RochzEsrTER.“ 

1 Hitherto the reader has view'd our author, as a 


Divine, only in the private character of a Mi- 
niſter in his Pariſn, a Profeſſor in his Chair, or a 


* Freacher in his Lecture; but we muſt now abferve 
. his conduct in a higher function. As ſoon as the 
be Seſſion of Parliament in 1689 was ended, he went 
5 down to his Dioceſe ; where he formed ſuch a plan, 


> WW for executing. the duties of his Epiſcopal Office, 
che : M" | 
as he feldom afterwards had occafion to alter. 


Ie Wir ms: CErWAFC 973 
15 His primary viſitation could only be regulated, His la- 
7OU by the practice of his predeceſſors, who contented bours in 
eſe themſelves, with formal Friennial viſitations of his _ 
1 : 0 | 5 * , c 2 ce e, an 
has their Dioceſe, in which they uſed always to con Rpitcopal 


111 firm; but when he perceived the hurry, the dif- function. 
order and noiſe, that attended theſe publick meet- . 
ings, he thought them wholly unfit for ſolemn _ , 
> 5 "=. 0 | 
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of Devotion: They ſeemed much properer, for 
the exerciſe of an Ordinary's Juriſdiction according 
to Law, than for the performance of the more 
Chriſtian functions of a Biſhop : Theſe were in- 
conſiſtent with that pomp and » wy which perhaps 
the other required. He had always looked upon 
Confirmation, as the likelieſt means of reviving 
a Spirit of Chriſtianity ; if men could be' brought 


to conſider it, not as a mere Ceremony, but as an 5 


act whereby a man became a Chriſtian from his 
own choice; ſince upon attaining to the uſe of 
reaſon, he thereby renewed for himſelf a Vow, 
which others had only made for him at Baptiſm, 


Hie wrote a ſhort Directory, containing proper 
rules how to prepare the Youth upon ſuch occa- 


fions ; this he printed, and ſent copies of it, ſome 
months beforehand, to the Miniſter of every Pariſh, 
where he intended to confirm. He every ſummer 
took a tour, for ſix weeks or two months, through 


| ſome diſtrict of his Biſhoprick, daily preaching 


and confirming from Church to Church, ſo as in 
the compaſs of three years (beſides his formal Tri- 
ennial Viſitation) to go through all the principal 
livings in his Dioceſe. The Clergy, near the 


ga he paſſed through, generally attended on 


im; therefore, to avoid being burthenſome in 
theſe Circuits, he entertained them all at his own 
charge. He likewiſe for many years, entered into 


. .  - Conferences with them, upon. the chief heads of 


Divinity : One of which he uſually opened-at their 
meeting,.in a diſcourſe that laſted near two hours; 
and then encouraged thoſe preſent, to ſtart ſuch 


| 3 or difficulties upon it, as occur'd to them. 


our of theſe diſcourſes againſt'Infidelity, Socini- 


5 aniſm, Popery and Schiſm, were printed in the 
year 694. When our Author had publiſhed His 


Expoſition of the Thirty-nine Articles, conferences 
of this nature ſeemed in ſome meafure needleſs : 
He therefore diſcontinued them, in order to apply 


3 wholly to the Work of nn. oY 
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The LIFE of the AUTHOR: 
be more uſeful in it, he diſpoſed his annual progreſs, 
during the laſt ten years of his life, in the follow- 


ing manner. He went through five or fix of the 


conſiderable Market-towns every year: he fix'd 
himſelf for a whole week in each of them: and 
though he went out every morning to preach and 


confirm in ſome Pariſh, within ſeven or eight miles 


of the Place; yet at the Evening-prayer, for fix 
days together, he catechiſed the youth of the town, 
in the principal Church there, expounding to them 
ſome portion of the Church Catechiſm every day, 
till he had gone through the whole: And on 
Sunday, he confirmed thoſe, who had been thus 
examined and inſtructed, and then inviting them 
all to dine with him, he gave to each a uſeful 


preſent of Books. As the Country flocked in, 


trom all parts to hear him; he was in hopes this 
would .encourage the Clergy to Catechiſe more, 


and would raiſe an emulation in Chriſtian Know- 


ledge, among the inferior ſort of people, who 
were ignorant to a ſcandal. e 


In the intervals of Parliament, when the Biſhop - 


was not upon this progreſs, his uſual reſidence was 
at Saliſbury ; there he preached the Thurſday's 
lecture, founded at. St. Thomas's Church, during 
the whole time of his ſtay ; he likewiſe rb. 
and confirmed every Sunday Morning *, in ſome 
Church of that City, or of the neighbourhood 


| round about it: And in the evening he had a 


* He was ſo punQual in this, that no change of Weather 
could ever induce him, to diſappoint any Congregation Where 
he was expected: And this aſſiduity had well mgh coſt him his 


life, in the year 1698. For having appointed to preach and 


confirm, at the Pariſh Church of Dinton, within twelve miles 


of Saliſbury, en a prefixed Sunday; the Rains, that fell on 
| that day, and for ſome days before, had ſo ſwelled a Brook, 


which he was to croſe, that his coach was over-turned in the 
water, and his own life hardly ſaved by a Miller, who jumped 
in and drew the Biſhop out of the-water ; for which ſeaſonable 
ſervice, our Author paid him a yearly gratuity all the reſt of 


life. 


th lecture 


Iy 


Il 


them in the ſame manner, as tre did thoſe in the 1 
other Towns of his Dioceſe. And to render this 
taſk of inſtruction more eaſy to the reſt of his 


there with vexatious proſecutions, any otherwiſe 


who came for Orders: in this matter the Law has 
left the Biſhop entirely at liberty, to admit or refuſe. 
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lecture in his on Chapel, to which great -crouds 


reſorted, wherein he explained ſome portion of 
Scripture, out of the goſpels and epiſtles in the 
liturgy. He generally came down trom London, 
ſome days before Lent, on purpoſe to prepare the 
youth of the two great Schools for Confirmation; 
by catechizing them every Week, during chat 
ſeaſon, in the Cathedral Church, and inſtructing 


Clergy, he at length publiſh=d an Explanation of 
the Chureh-Catechiſm in the yeay 1710. 

The Biſhop's conſiſtorial court, being much 
cry'd ont againſt, as a grievance both to the Clergy 
and Laity, che endeavoured to reform it, and for 
ſome years went thither in perſon; but though he 
might do ſome little good by this attendance, it was 
ſo little, that he at laſt gave it over; for the true 


foundation of complaints was, the dilatory courſe 


of 1 and the exorbitant fees, Which the 
Biſhop had no authority to correct: Nay, he could 
not even diſcharge poor ſuitors, who were oppreſs'd 


than by afin their fees himſelf, as 15 2 8 
did. 


No part of the Ppiſcopal Office was more ſtrictly 
attended to by him, than the examination of thoſe, 


He never turned them over to the care of aChaplain 
or Archdeacon, farther than to try their ſkill in 
the learned languages. He examined them him- 
ſelf as to the proofs of the Chriſtian Religion, the 
authority of the Scriptures, and the nature of the 


. Goſpel-Covenant. If they were deficient in thoſe, 


he diſmils'd them at once, with proper directions 
how to be better prepared for a ſecond trial: But if 
they were competently knowing in theſe eſſential 
- Poſts, he \ went through the other heads of Di- 


Vinity 


1 N nn . 5 
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vinity with leſs ſtrictneſs. When he was once ſa- 
tified with their capacity, he next directed his 
diſcourſe to their Conſcience : He laid before them 
the baſeneſs of raking up a Sacred Profeſſion, 
merely for the lucre or ſubſiſtence it might afford; 
he gave them a diſtinct view of all the branches of 
the Paſtoral Care, (of which he publiſhed a Trea- 
tiſe, for the uſe of his Dioceſe, in 1692;) and en- 
deavoured ſtrongly to diſſuade them from entring 
into Holy Orders, unleſs they were firmly refolved 
to perform all the duties of their function; more 
particularly to lead ſuch lives as might not contra- 
dict the doctrines, they were to teach. A day or 
two before Ordination, he ſubmitted all thoſe whom 
he had accepted, to the examination of the Dean 
and Prebendaries, that ſo he might have their 
approbation. | 5 7 ad 


In the admiſſion of Preſentees, he could not be 


ſo ſtrict; the Law having in ſome meaſure taken 
the Judgment of their Qualifications out of the 


Ordinary; yet in this he went unuſual lengths, of 


which I ſhall mention one fingular inſtance *. In 
the latter part of the Reign of Queen Anne, the 
Lord. Chancellor preſented the younger Son of a 


noble family in Oxfordſhire to a parſonage within 


his Dioceſe, - which was in the gift of the Crown. 
Upon trial, our, author found him ſo ignorant, 


that he refuſed to inſtitute him; the Miniftry | 
threaten'd him with a Law- ſuit, but finding him 


reſolute, they at length acquieſced under the re- 
fuſal. Thereupon the Biſhop. ſent for the young 


Gentleman, and told him, “ That as his Patrons 


** had given up the conteſt, and he had no deſign 
to do him any perſonal injury, if he could pre- 
* yail on his friends, to keep the Benefice vacant, 


* he himſelf would undertake the charge of quali- 
* tying him for it.” Accordingly he took fach 


* — 
4% 


Iv 


happy pains in his Inſtruction, that ſome months 1 


This I had from Mr. Mackney, as a fact well known to 
himſelf, and to ſome others now alive. | 


after, 
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after, the Preſentee paſs'd examination with ap. 


pus, and had inſtitution 'given him to the 


Wing. EN | 

| — Paſtoral Care, and the admitting none 
to it, who were not duly qualified, was always 
uppermoſt in his Thoughts, he concluded that he 
could not render a more uſeful ſervice to Religion, 
to the Church, and more eſpecially to his own 
Dioceſe, than by forming under his eye a number 
of Divines, well inſtructed in all the articles of 
their duty. He reſolved therefore, at his own 
charge, to maintain a ſmall nurſery of ſtudents 
in Divinity at Saliſbury, who might follow their 
ſtudies, till he ſhould be able to provide for them. 
They were ten in number, to each of whom he 
allowed a ſalary of thirty Pounds a-year: They 
were admitted to him once every day, to give an 
account of their progreſs in Learning, to propoſe 


to him ſuch difficulties as they met with, in the 


courſe of their reading, and to hear a lecture from 
him, upon ſome ſpeculative or practical point of 
Divinity, or on ſome part af the paſtoral Function, 
which laſted above an hour : During the Biſhop's 
abſence, the learned Dr. Whitby ſupplied his place, 


in overlooking and directing their Studies. By 


this means, our author educated ſeveral young 
Clergymen, who proved an honour to the Church ; 
but as this came to be conſidered as a preſent pro- 
viſion, with ſure expectations of a future 'ſertle- 
ment, he was continually importuned, and ſome- 
times impoſed upon, as to the perſons recommend- 
ed to be of this number: And the foundation it- 
ſelf was ſo maliciouſly exclaimed at, as a deſign'd 
affront upon the method of education at Oxford, 


that he was prevailed upon, after ſome years, to 


lay it wholly afide. | ES. 
Our Author was a warm and conſtant enemy to 
Pluralities of Livings, not indeed where the two 
Churches lay near each other, and were but poor!y 
endowed, for in that caſe he rather W 

ants: em; 
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them; as knowing the © Labourer was worthy 
« his hire.” But whenſoever Non- reſidence was 
the conſequence of a plurality, he uſed his ut- 
moſt endeavours to prevent it, and in ſome caſes 
even hazarded a ſuſpenſion, rather than give inſti- 
tution. In his charges to the Clergy, he exclaimed 


againſt pluralities, as a ſacrilegious Robbery of the _. 


revenues of the Church; a remarkable effect of 
his Zeal upon this ſubject may not be improper to 


be here related *. In his firſt viſitation at Saliſ- 


bury, he urged the authority of St. Bernard, who 
being conſulted by one of his followers, whether he 
might not accept of two Benefices, reply d, And 


. „ how will you be able to ſerve them both?“ „1 


« jntend (anſwered the Prieſt) to officiate in one 
of them by a Deputy. Will your Deputy be 


= < damn'd for you too? (cry'd the Saint.) Believe 
= © me, you may ſerve your Cure by proxy, but 


« you muſt be damn'd in perſon.” This expreſſion 
ſo affected Mr. Keiſey, a pious and worthy 
Clergyman there preſent, that he immediately re- 


| figned the rectory of Bemerton, worth two hundred 
pounds a-year, which he then held with one of a 


greater value. Nor was this Chriſtian Act of ſelf- 


| denial without its reward; for though their prin- 
# ciples in Church Matters were very oppoſite, the 


Biſhop conceived ſuch an eſteem for him, from 


this action, that he not only prevailed with the 


Chapter to elect him a Canon, but likewiſe made 
him Archdeacon of Sarum, and gave him one of 


the beſt Prebends in the Church. 


In the point of reſidence, our author was ſo ſtrict, 
that he never would permit his own Chaplains 


to attend upon him, after they were once preferred 


to a Cure of Souls, but obliged them to be con- 


ſtantly reſident at their Livings. Indeed he con- 


* This fact was told me by Mr. Waſtcfield, and is well known 


at Saliſbury, 


ſidered 


lix 
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Gdered himſelf, as under the: fame obligation, a; 
Paſtor of the whole Dioceſe, and never would be 
abſent from it, but during his neceſſary attendance 
on Parliament; from which, as ſoon as the prin- 
cipal buſineſs of the nation was diſpatch'd, he al. 
ways obtain'd leave to depart, in order to return 
to his Function. And though King William, upon 
his going over to Ireland or Flanders, always en- 
Joined him to attend upon Queen Mary, and aſliit 
B her with his faithful Council on. all emergencies; 
yet he would not, upon ſuch occafions, accept of 
lodgings at Whitehall, but hired a houſe at 
Windſor, in order to be within his own Bi- 
ſhoprick, and yet near enough to the Court, to 
pay his duty twice a week, or oftener, if buſineſs 
required it. N 5 
His uni- - No Principle was more deeply rooted in him, 
youlat le than that of Toleration ; it was not confined to 
| * any Sect or Nation, at was as univerſal as Chriſti- 
1 ration ex- anity itſelf: He exerted it in favour of a Nonjuring 
| tends to Meeting-houſe at Saliſbury, which he obtained the 
| Norjuror:*Royal Permiſſion to connive at; and when the 
= - Preacher there, Dr. Beach, by a ſeditious and 
treaſonable Sermon had incurred the Sentence of 
| the Law, our author not only | ſaved him from 
f puniſhment, but even procured his pardon, with- 
| out the terms of a publick Recantation, upon 
1 Which it was firſt granted; as may be collected 
from the following letters, the one from the Ear! 
of Nottingham, then Secretary of State, the other 
from Dr. Beach himſelf. | 


„ My Lord,. Whitehall, 29 March 1692. 
« F Have acquainted the Queen, at the Cabinet 
«3 Council, with what your Lordſhip writes in 
<< behalf of Dr. Beach; and though her Majeſty 
js always inclined to ſhew Mercy, and eſpecially 
«to ſuch as your Lordſhip recommends to her 


The original is in the Editor's hands. 
| : favour ; 
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e favour; yet ſi ince the crime, and the ſcandal of 
« it, has been very publick, her Majeſty: thinks 
« the acknowJedgrhent of it ſhould be ſo too: 
« And therefore would by have him, make it in the 
„ Church. When this is done, your Lordſhip's 


< relpeed, .. 
« My Lord, 
+ Hour Lordſhip's moſt humble 
2 l OB and faithful ſervant, 


oth * # 1 ; : 
"34 4 wf4.4# 0 a. s : 


„ Norrinonan,” 7 


ce ö I am, with great 


f 


«6 r Lotd, * | Sat. 
'« 3 ITH all gue . of 1 and 
; CH with all the reſpectful regard, that can 
1, e be correſpondent to the no leſs generous, than 
o acceptable meſſage, which I received from your 
i. = « Lordſhip by Dr. Geddes, I humbly tender this 
8 to your Lordſhip, hoping it may be favourably 
1e * received, in lieu of my perſonal attendance, 
ec WW © which ſhall-be. readily. paid; (as it is due) at any 
id e time. Dr. Geddes has delivered. me the debrable 
of +, tidings of your; Lordſhip's free reſolution, to 
m reſcue me, from the farther; proſecution of that 
h- «unhappy verdict, I labour under. It is my 
on + deſire, being reed from this troubleſome ſtorm, 
ed to liye in peace and quiet, without diſturbance of 
al the government in general, and of any perſon in 
er particular. And 1 cannot but deeply reſent 


your obliging readineſs to relieve me, becauſe 


it is not clogged with any bitter conditions or 

2. n keſerves, that would leſſen the favour. What 
net 5 your Lordſhip has. reſolyed,. is what 1 humbly 
in | « „ehre. and do Not doubt but Four J. ordſhip Will 
ty purſue. The ſooner the favour can be accom- 
I * ie and Nr the Joſs, noiſe beſars Vans. 


bp; The vide is in the Editor's hands, | 


2 the 
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ce the more it will be endeared to, and challenge 
all gratitude from 
„ „My Lord, 
Tour much obliged ' 
and obedient ſervant, 


«© Wm. Brach.“ 


| Yet when this ſpirit of Moderation, of which 
the Nonjurors felt the good effects, was extended 
to the Diſſenters, our Author's enemies repreſented 
him, as betraying the Church into their hands; 
though he was really taking the. moſt effeCtual 
means to bring them over, not indeed by com- 
pulſion, but by the more Chriſtian methods of 
charity and perſuaſion : In which he was fo ſuc- 
ceſsful, that many Diſſenting Families, in his 
Dioceſe, were by him brought over to the Com- 
munion of our Church, in which they ſtill con- 
tinue; and of two Preſbyterian Preachers, who 
were well ſupported when he firſt came to Saliſ- 
bury; one was ſoon after obliged to quit the place, 
and the other but poorly ſubſiſted in it. 


His He perceived that the chief ſtrength of the 


ſcheme Sectaries lay in the market-towns; the livings 
as mi, there were moſt commonly in the gift of the Lord 
* Chancellor; and as the Lord Somers, during his 


r liv- 


ings in his enjoyment of the Seals, left the nomination to 


own Dio- thoſe in the Dioceſe of Sarum, to the Biſhop ; he 
cele. endeavoured to place in them none but learned, 
- pious, and moderate Divines, as being the beſt 
qualified to prevent the growth of Schiſm. But as 

the Benefices were generally ſmall, and a poor 
Church will be too often ſerved by as poor a Clerk; 

our Author determined to obviate this difficulty, 

by beſtowing upon theſe Cures the Prebends in his 

gift, as they became vacant ; and till ſuch a va- 

cancy happened, out of his own income he allowed 


the Miniſter of every _ Church a penſion of 


twenty 


4 
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twenty pounds a-year * : When the Prebend itſelf | 
vas conferred upon him, the Biſhop inſiſted on 
bis giving a Bond to reſign it, if ever he quitted 
the Living. Though this matter had been laid 
before the moſt eminent Prelates' and Divines of 
our Church, as well as the moſt learned among 
te Canonifts, who highly approved the deſign ; 
pet it was ſo. warmly oppoſed by ſome of the 
Clergy, that in order to raiſe no farther ſtrife in the 


| WE Church, our Author was prevailed on to relinquiſh 
| WT his project, and give up all the bonds he had 
taken. But as he could not, without the tendereſt 
concern, behold the deſtitute condition of theſe 
l poor Benefices, moſt of which were attended with 
| the largeſt Cure of Souls; ſo his diſappointment 


in this ſcheme, he had formed for his own Bi- 

ſhoprick, only gave occaſion to'a more univerſal 
plan, which he projected for the improvement of 
| all the ſmall Livings in England, and which was 


N liable to no exception. This he preſſed forward 
c with ſo much ſucceſs, that ir terminated at length 
4 in an Act of Parliament, paſs'd in the ſecond 


| year of Queen Anne, © for the Augmentation of 
* « the Maintenance of the poor Clergy.” 


He had firſt laid this propoſal before Queen His 


of = Mary, who had undertaken to obtain the King's 2 
i WW approbation and conſent; after her death, the ins | 
his | TR , ing all the 

proſpect of Peace in 1696, and the actual conclu- poor liv- ) 
" WE fon of it in 1697, ſeemed to furniſh a proper op- ings in | 


portunity, for offering the ſame Scheme to King England. 
William, which he did by the two following Me- 
elt morials. . e ade 1 
bor Hep 15 11! en ee 
k; This appears from his Steward's accounts, and was con- 
' WE firned to me by Mr. Waſtefield. - . = 


8 e 


its It would be a noble eg. . of 
e zeal for the honour of God and Religion, and 
| s affection for the Church of England, if the King 


e in a great meaſure, we owe the Atheiſm and 
e Impiety, the Sects and Diviſions, that are ſpread 


„ the Livings in this nation to ſome juſt propor- 


randum * it was delivered, is in the Editor's hands. 
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MEMORIAL concerning the firſt Fruits and 


Tenths. Given in to the Ba in y 
16967. N 


1 HE Tenths and Fic > 2D were firſt 
_ laid on by Popes, on pretence of ſupport. 
ce ing the Holy War in che twenty - ſixth year of 
©, the Reign of King Henry the Eighth, theſe 
% were given to the Crown; and ſince that 
© time have been granted away in Penſions, by 
* dormant warrants. They are now in the hands 
of the Duke of St. Albans, Counteſs of Pli- 
«mouth, Counteſs of Briſtol, Earl of Bath, Earl 
of Oxford, and a few others. This revenue may 
4 Juftly be called in queſtion, as unlawful and ſa- 
crilegious i in its nature; the applying it to 4 
« © good uſe is the beſt way to juſtify it. 
The conditiog of many Livings in this king- 
* dom is moſt miſcrable ; many have not twent) 
pounds, and in ſome places, three of them put 
4e together do not amount to forty pounds a-year. 
aA A poor Clergyman may be ſcandalous, but he 
< muſt be contemptible and ignorant. T'o this, 


ce over the nation. 


% would! appropriate this revenue, to the raiſing of 


<« tion, beginning at thoſe in Corporations, and 
<< thoſe within the King's gift, but not ex 

„ cluding others, upon eng 50 that the King 
„ ſhall have his turn in preſenting, in proportion 
eto the augmentation that ſhall be made ” this 
* proviſion. 


*The . in ab Biſhop" s Own hand, with a Memo: 


66 A Car 


Lay 
LA 


„The Peace being now — this will | 
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* 22088 Ap Corporation might be ſettled, as was from 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth down to that of 
Charles che Firſt, with power to receive the 


ifts of charitable perſons, to the ſame pious 
end: And all Biſhops, Deans and Chapters, 


might be obliged to pay towards it a fourth or 
fifth of every Fine that they received. 
This, by che Bleſſing of God, would make 
the concerns of Religion and of the Church put 
on another face; it would much raiſe his Ma- 
jelty's Name and Character in the preſent, and 


in all ſucceeding ages; by this the King gives 


away nothing, that is in his own- poſſeſſion; he 


only gives away the power of granting ſuch new 
penſions, as may be vacant in his time. 


ſo noble a deſign) that this would be made u 


to the Crown by Parliament: And would allo 
give ſuch an impreſſion of the King, as would 


have good effect on all his affairs,” > . 


A Second MEMORIAL concerning the Tenths 


and Firſt Fruits. road in to Mw So in De- 
| comber wg bv | 


© 2 is hbundly onde tin his js Majeſty would 
be- pleaſed to conſider, how proper it will be 


at this time, to declare his Reſolution of apply- 


ing the Firſt Fruits and Tenths to mending the 
ſtate of the poor Livings in England. 


be a noble beginning of his Majeſty's Reign 
in Peace, and a Tuitable return to God, for 
his great bleſſings on his Royal Perſon and 
affairs; it will gain him, the hearts of all 


true friends of the Church of England; and 


Phe Memorial in the B. top) ; own hand, with a memo- 
random when he delivered! it, is in the Editor's hands, 


vor. L. d © {ſince 


And 
there is little doubt to be made, (beſides a bleſ- 
ſing from God, which may be expected upon 


„ 1 


day 
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< ſince. the Burroughs are generally the worſt 


, ſerved,.; their Livings being univerſally very 


„ ſmall, this may probably have a great effect 
on all the King's affairs, perhaps on the ſuc- 
ceeding elections of Parliament. | 
If his Majeſty: be - reſolved to do it, it is 
humbly. ſuggeſted, that he would declare his 
«© reſolution in the treaſury, and appoint the Com- 
miſſioners to acquaint the Houſe of Commons 
< with it, who will no doubt very quickly make 
it up to the Crown. Upon this, it is propoſed, 
that the King will order a Commiſſion for ma- 
s naging this fund, and making it moſt effectual 
to the end intended by it. 7 
The perſons proper for ſuch a Commiſſion, 
* would be the two Archbiſnops, with two other 
4+. Biſhops, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Privy 
Seal, the two Secretaries of State, the firſt Com- 
“ miffioner of the Treaſury, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the two Chief Juſtices, the Chief 
«© Baron, and the King's Attorney-General.” . 


Though this Propoſal was highly acceptable to 
the King ; though it was ſtrongly ſeconded by the 
Princeſs of Denmark, who deſired Copies to be 
given her of the two foregoing Memorials ; yet 
underhand it met with ſuch oppoſition amongſt the 


_ Miniſtry, as for'a time obſtructed the execution of 


it. The Biſhop would not however be diſcouraged 
in itz but renewed his ſollicitations upon this 
head; ſo powerfully, in the year 1701, that nothing 
but the death of King William could have pre- 
vented its then taking effect. He had concerted 
his meaſures upon this occaſion, with the Earl of 
Godolphin (who afterwards carried this deſign into 
execution) and with the Lord Somers, whole Let- 
ter upon that ſubject I ſhall here inſert. 


\ 38 My. 


„ Acknowledge the honour of your Lordlhip's 


principal part of our Author's conduct, that pro- 


The year 1694 proved greatly unfortunate to The death 


dertook, againſt a Writer who had virulently at- 
' tack d his memory. This great loſs to the Church 


excellent Queen Magy, who had always honoured 
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* My Lord.)“, 23 Nov. 1701. 


o 
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letter of the 17th; with great thankfulneſs ; 

I wiſh it may lie in my power to contribute to 
the excellent deſign. you propoſe; no man will 
+ enter into it more willingly, nor ſhall labour in 

it more heartily. The Point of the Firſt Fruits 
and Tenths is what I have propoſed ſeveral 
times, with much earneſtneſs, but without ſuc- 
i ceſs: When I have the happineſs of ſeeing your 
1% Lordſhip, we ſhall, I hope, diſcourſe: at large 
© upon the whole ſubject. In the mean time 
allow me to aſſure you, that I am with great and 
ts ſincere reſpect, Tr | 
8 „ My Lord, 
Tour Lordſhip's moſt obedient 
| es „ humble Servant, 

. Somgrs.” 


i 


Having thus given a ſhort account of every 


verly relates to his Epiſcopal Character, of which 
thought the reader would be beſt able to judge, 

if it were laid before him in one general view; with- 

but any ſtrict regard to the ſeries of time; I ſhall 

now return to the thread of my narration, by r- 
lating the other remarkable incidents of his life, n 
the order in which they happened. | 


him, I might have ſaid to the whole nation, by the of Queen 
death of Archbiſhop Tillotſon; a name too well Mary _ 
known to need an encomium; whoſe funeral ſermon 9% Til. 
; : 1 : wr BE d P 2 
our Author preach'd; and whoſe vindication he un- lotion. 


Was ſoon after followed by 2 greater, that of the | . | 


d 2 our 
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VE 

our Author with a high degree of favour and con- 
fidence. The ſtrong impreſſion her uncommon 
talents and ſhining qualities had made upon him, 
occaſioned that Eſſay on her Character, which he 
Publiſhed in the year 1699. 


He ” one During her lite, the affairs and . in the 
ed Church had wholly, paſs'd through her hands; it 


e hy was an article of government, for which the King 
to re. thought himſelf unqualified, yet was unwilling to 
r= commit to the care of his Miniſters : Upon her 
der death therefore, a Commiſſion was granted to the 
two Archbiſhops, to our Author, and to three 
other Prelates:; whereby they, or any three of 
them, were appointed to recommend to all Bi- 
ſhopricks, Deaneries, or other vacant Preferments 
in the Church, ſignitying the ſame to his Majeſty, 
by writing under their hands: And during the 
King's ablence beyond Sea, they were empowered, 
of their own authority, to preſent to all Benefices 
in the gift of the Crown, that were, under the 
value of an hundred and forty pounds a-year. A 
like Commiſſion was granted in the year 1700, and 
the Biſhop of Saliſbury, continued ftill to be of the 
number. It would be tedious here to enumerate 
the ſeveral marks King William gave him of his 
friendſhip, during the whole ck of his Reign; 
but tho' he obtained of his Majeſty employments, 
penſions, and gratuities for others, even to the 
value of ten thouſand pounds to One Perſon now 
living; yet there was not one ſingle inſtance, 
wherein he ſollicited a favour for himſelf or his 
family : On the contrary, he declined preferment 
8 when it was offered to him. 


made In the year 1698, when it became neceſſary to 


1 ſettle the Duke of Glouceſter's family, the King 
e of ſent the Earl of Sunderland with a meſſage to the 
Go eſter Princeſs of Denmark, acquainting her, That he 


put the whole management of her Son's houſhold 


„, into her hands, but that he owed the care of his 


education to himſelf and his people, and there: 
fore 
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The LIFE of the AUTH OR. 
% fore would name the perſons for that purpoſe.” 
Accordingly the Earl of Marlborough being nomi- 
nated his Governor, the Biſhop of Saliſbury was, 


appointed his Preceptor. He was then retired into. 
his Dioceſe, having lately loſt his Wife by the, 


Small Pox. He took that occaſion therefore to Which he 


Izix. 


wave the offer of this important charge ; D though, cndca- 


he was aſſured, the Princeſs had teſtity'd her ap- 
probation of the King's Choice. He wrote to. the, 
Earl of Sunderland, to uſe his intereſt, that he. 
might be excuſed, and in return ' received. from 
2 the following letter, . ; 


- 


4 ke My F ig EO 
Am extremely, troubled Ez your loſs, i it dcip a 
= þ by all that I have, heard, 2 very great one v 
But you muſt not leave ſerving.) the, Publicky 
« upon, any private conſideration. , I. intend to be. 
in town next week, and if 1 have any credit at 
« all, you may be aſſured, that you ſhall He ſent 
. for, and ſhall come thither, unleſs, you will. fall. 


« our. with all your friends, and with the King in 


ow fag frft N I am, Vith great ub. 8 


22 


6 Your hoſt facht my - 
„ kumble Wake! Þo 


pe. SunDgRLAND.” 


Tp Author wrote e likewiſe to bie end Ahe 


biſhop Tenniſon, defiring him to wait on the 
King in his name, and intreat his Majeſty, to 
allow him to decline this employment : The Arch- 
biſhop "replied, and offered many arguments to 


perſuade him to accept of it; which only produ- 


ced a ſecond: letter, ſtronger thin the former, and 
to the ſame purpoſe: To which his Grace, by 4 
William's direction, returned the following anfwer 


The original leiter is in the Editor's hands 
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My Lord, * Lambeth; June 28, 1698, 


Received your ſecond, in which you ſeem to 

45 1 infift on the contents of the firſt ; upon that 
ce account, I waited on the King, not being willin 
ee to decline doing, what you fo earneſtly eite. 
1 The King expreſs'd himſelf with great tenderneſs 
& upon this ſubject; he commanded me to let you 
8 6 Grderſtand, that he had ſent for you, before this 
time, if this misfortune had not happened; and 
6 that he {till deſires you to come, as ſoon as with 
e decency you can. He looks upon you, as a 
t Divine, who in ſuch caſes had comforted many, 
<« and thinks it will look beſt, not to ſuffer ſuch a 
96 croſs, to get ſuch power over you, as to make 
6e you decline fo publick a ſervice. He ſpoke to 
* this effect, hurt my urging my private opi- 
* nion, Which is, what it was in my firſt. 1 
gd heartily pray for you, I pity you as my own 
« Brother, but 1 cannot bring myſelf in this, to 
be of your Lordſhip's opinion. It is true, if 
4 no ſteps had been made in this affair, your ex- 
tr cuſe would che eaſier have made its way; but 
te ſeeing things/are fo by advanced, it ſeems not 
e proper to go back. If upon this, that hopeful 
“Prince ſhall. fall into ſuch hands, as are unfit, 
te your Lordſhip would then reflect, upon your 
f+ having declined the Service, with pain and 
te grief. Pray, next poſt, let me have ſome an- 
** ſwer, our good Maſter the King may | be nk 
«with 1 
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The LIFE of the AUTHOR. 


fuch ſignal ſervice, as in the right education af the 


Duke of Glouceſter; he thought it might be con- 
ſtrued : obſtinacy not to ſubmit. He therefore 
ſignified his compliance, in his anſwer to the 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury; who thereupon wrote 


him another e which I ſhall here inſert. 


wer” My Lord, 1 / Kenſingron, July 4, 1698. 


ATE laſt night the King ſpoke again about 

« your coming up; the time you mention 
4 (Friday fortnight) he thinks much too long; he 
« therefore commanded me to ſend an expreſs to 


« you, in order to your coming up as ſoon as poſſi- 


« bly you can: He having time, little ace to 
* ſettle that matter, before his going beyond Sea; 
* which will not now be long; becauſe the Parlia- 
ment may ſpeedily end, perhaps this day. He con- 


« ſiders very EY the commentableneſs of 


* your ſubmiſſion in theſe circumftarices, which is 
* indeed worthy of you. Pray haſten as much as 


you poſſibly can, and may God bring you fafely © 


e hither; I am 
| C Tour affectionate Bröther⸗ 


IS Tuo. Cantuar.” , 
p. 8. 8 The Parliament fs to-morrow, and the 


1 King goes ſoon to Windſor, n you _ 


* wait on Nas Majeſty. 
+ When our Author, ungen his arrival 4 


9 had his firſt audience of the King, he 


aſſured his Majeſty it was no longer his intention 
to decline ſo honourable an employment, as the 
educating a Prince ſo nearly related to the Crown, 


ſince his Royal Maſter thought him worthy of that 
Truſt z but 49 the ciſcharge of hy f in pickin 


* The original is ig the Editor's n F 
+ This fact was related to the Editor-by Mr, | Macknzy, wha 
then "es the "SG to wu. and had i it from his own 


mouth. a 
2% - ee ſtation 


Ixxii The LIFE of the AUTHOR. 
ſtation muſt confine him conſtantly to Court, 
which was inconfiſtent with his Epiſcopal Function, 
he deſired leave to reſign his Biſhoprick. The 
King was much ſurprized at the Propoſal, to 
Which he would by no means conſent: However, 
finding our Author perſiſted in it, he was at length 
prevailed on, to agree, that the Duke ſhould re- 
ſide all the ſummer at Windſor, and that the 
Biſhop ſhould haye ten Weeks allowed him every 
year, to viſit the other parts of his Dioceſe. 2 
The method he purſued in the Duke of Glow 
: ceſter s education, and the amazing progreſs made 
in it, during the ſhort time that Prince was under 
his care, are mentioned in the Hiſtory: To which 
I ſhall only add, that he conducted himſelf in fuch 
a manner, that the Princeſs of Denmark ever after 
retained a peculiar regard, for him, of which he 
received ſome. ſenſible marks, when ſne came to 
the Throne, even at times when he was engaged 
in a ublick. oppal ition, . 9 the meaſures of her 
MHiniſters 
Elie mar. 4 | AA aſſiduous attendance « our authar was obliged 
riage ich to, whilſt he was Preceptor to the. Duke, and the 
Virs, Ber- 
keley. 9 65 age of his own children, made it requiſite 
| 16ok out. for 4. proper miſtreſs to his family. 
8 fix*d upon Mts. Berkeley, a Lady of uncom- 
mon —.— oft: Knowledge, Piety and Virtue; a 
may appear from Her Method of Devotion, ich 
ä Evra impreſſions in her Lite-time z and was 
reprinted after her death, with an account of her 
Lift, by Dr. Goodwyn, (che late Archbiſhop of 
Caſhels i in Ireland) which renders it brag e 
here to enlarge upon her character.. 
He writes In the year 1699, our Author publiſhed His 
= r Expoſition of the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
te Tur, Church of England. He was firſt engaged in this 
1 undertaking by Queen Mary, who had ſo highly 
ticks, approved of his Four Diſcourſes to his Clergy, 


as well as Archbiſhop Tillotſon, judged no man 


9 


and his Treatiſe of the Paſtoral! Care, that She, 
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ſo proper as himſelf, to render this important ſer- 
vice to the Church. At their intreaty therefore, 
he undertook this laborious taſk, which he per- 


- form'd in leſs. than the compals of a year, though 


he kept it by him five years, for correction. It 


was firſt reviſed, and in many places altered by 
Pr. Tillotſon, whoſe opinion of this performance 
vill beſt be learnt from one of his own letters. 


(i5 « My Lord, * 5 Lambeth-Houſe, Oct. 23, 1674. 


e Have with great pleaſure and ſatisfaction 
read over the great volume, you ſent me; 


and am aſtoniſh'd to ſee ſo vaſt a work, begun 


« and finiſh'd in ſo ſhort a time. In the article 
« of the Trinity you have ſaid all, that I think 
* can be ſaid upon ſo obſcure and difficult an 
argument. The Socinians have juſt now pub- 


„ liſhed an anſwer to us all; but I have not had 


'£e 


preient Arcabiſhop of Dublin, is in de Editor's ai ds. 


« a ſight of it. The negative articles againſt the 


e Church of Rome, you have very fully ex- 
e plained, and with great learning and judgment. 
“ Concerning theſe, you will meet with no op- 
e poſition amongſt ourſelves. The greateſt dan- 
« ger was to be apprehended from the points in 
„ difference between the Calviniſts and Remon- 
“ ſtrants, in which you have ſhewn, not only 
e great ſkill and en. but great prudence 
in contenting yourſelf, to . 

impartially, without any poſitive declaration 
of your on judgment. The account given 
of Athanaſius's Creed, ſeems to me .no-wiſe 
ſatisfactory; I wiſh we were well rid of it, 


* I pray God long to preſerve your Lordſhip, to 


do more ſuch ſervices to the Church. Iam, 
| + Yours-moſt affectionately, 


$S Tor Cant, 


* An attoſled copy of this letter, in the hand-writing of the 
This 


nt both ſides 


_ Biſhop Stillingfleet, Patrick, Lloyd, 


informed of the reaſons for it. 
For five or fix years before his c ir At 
thor grew more abſtracted from the world, than 


The LIFE of the AUTHOR. 
This work was afterwards peruſed and approy. 
ed by Archbiſhop Tennifon, Sybil Sharp, 


all and 
Williams: The laft of theſe ſtrongly recommend. 
ed, the conſidering them only as articles of peace, 
in which men were bound to acquieſce without 
contradiction ; not as articles of faith, which 
they were obliged to believe. There might per- 
haps be reaſon to wiſh, that they had only been 


impoſed as fuch, but there was nothing in our 


Conſtitution" to warrant an expoſitor, in givin 


- that ſenſe to them: The book likewiſe paſs'd 


through the hands of many learned men in both 
Univerſities, and was generally applauded. Up- 
on its firſt appearance in print, it was univerſally 
well ee 3 thoſe, who had been employed to 
eriticiſe every work the Biſhop had publiſhed for 
Some years, were ſilent as to This. Indeed when 
the Convocation met, and the two Houſes were 
warmly engaged in diſputes, relating to their re- 


ſpective privileges, in which our Author bore a 


. Confiderable ſhare ; the Lower Houſe, in reſent- 


ment, brought up a general cenfute of his Expoli- 
tio, but refuſed to point out the particulars 


upon which it was 7 Though the Upper 


Houſe remonſtrated, how neceflary that was, in 


in order. to enable them to concur in the cenſure, 


which they could not pretend to do, till they were 


his death, our Au- 


the ſituation 'he had been in, during the former 


-. Parts of his life, had permitted. To avoid the 
diſtraction of uſeleſs viſits, he ſettled in St. 


John's Court in Clerkenwell, and kept up only 
an intercourſe with his moſt ſelect and intimate 
acquaintance ; Their names will be an honour to 
his memory, and therefore I beg leave to men- 
tion the moſt conſiderable amongſt them. Such 
were the late Dukes of Marlborough, ON 
577 383 and 
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and Shrewſbury; the Earls of Godolphin, Cow. 
| per and Halifax; the Lord Somers and Pelham: 
And the preſent Dutcheſs Dowager of Marlbo- 
rough, the Dukes of Montroſe and Roxburgh z 


- 


= the Lord Townthend, the Lord King, the Mafter 
ef che. Rolls Sir Joſeph Jekyll, "the Lord Chief | 
& Juſtice Eyre, and Mr. Baillie of Jerviſwood, 
= who, as he was his near relation, fo he always 
lived with him in the friendſhip and freedom of a 
lj have ſaid nothing in relation to the part our Au- His diti- 
chor acted in Parliament, in Convocation, or in the gence in 
= ſeveral matters of ſtate, wherein he was conſulted wo Ig 
and employed; this is fully and impattially ſet London. 
= forth in the Hiſtory itſelf. Let I ought to inform — 
= the reader, that the Biſhop's neceſſary attendance on 
che Houſe of Lords, in the winter ſeaſon, was 
not a means of abating his diligence in the duties 
5 o his calling, though it diverted the exereiſe 
= of it, from the proper ſcene, his dioceſe, For 

= whilſt he ſtaid in town, he failed not of preach- 
. ing every Sunday morning, in ſome church ot 
. 7 other in London; and as he was much followed, 
. he was generally engaged for charity ſermons, at 
which he himſelf was always a liberal contribu- 
bor: In the Sunday evening, he had a Lecture in 

is own houſe, upon ſome ſelect portion of Serip- 
e me; to which many perſons of diſtinction re. 
ported, though at firſt it was only intended, for 
| the benefit of his own family. hes =o 
| of As lived to fee the _ 2 the affairs of 
Great Britain, I might fay of Europe, took u 
| the death of als 4 for —— he bed al 
˖ ways the higheſt perfonal veneration, but whom 
„be. thought Unwarily engaged in meafures, which 
ly FLO IWarny eng: | \ 


0 might have proved fatal: I need not fay, with _ 1 
« what comfort he faw. a ſucceſſion take place, f 
n. which he himſelf had been the firſt mover; and 
þ 2 Family eftabliſhed, in whoſe intereſts he had 1 
i den ſo gedkaſt and zealous, and by whom he 


had 
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1X vi The LI F E of the AUTHOR. 
had been ſo much entruſted. He publiſhed x 
Write: a third Volume, as a ſupplement to his two for- 


e on mer, of the Hiftory of the Reformation, at the 


ſupple- time of his late: Majeſty's arrival in England, to 
ment to whom it was dedicated. And as if his life had 
his ow only been prolonged to ite this great work com. 
Reforms. Pleat, and the proteſtant intereſt in a fair prof. 
ae pect of ſecurity, he died ſoon after. K ON 
His do- Thus I have endeavoured to give ſome ac- 
meſtick count of our Author's behaviour, in all the 
character. different ſtations che paſs d through in publick : it 

may be expected, I ſhould ſay ſomething of 
5 him, in domeſtick lifſe G. . 
His time His time, the only treaſure of which he ſcem 


bow em- ed, covetous, was employed in one regular and 


ploxed. uniform, manner. His conſtant health permitted 


him to be an carly riſer; he was ſeldom in bed 
later than five a- lock in the morning during the 
ſummer, or than ſix in the winter. Private me- 
ditation took up the two firſt hours and the laſt 
hali-hour of the day: His firſt and laſt appear: 
ance to his family was; at the. morning and 
yening prayers, which were always read by him- 
Felt though his chaplains were preſent.” He 
. drank his tea in company with his children, and 
ook. that opportunity, of inſtructing them in re- 

| Hoek he went through the Old and New Teſta- 
ment with them three times, giving his : own 
comment upon ſome portion of it, for an hour 
every morning. When this was over, he retired 
to his ſtudy, where he ſeldom ſpent leſs than ſix, 
often more than eight hours in a day. The reſt 
of his time was taken up with buſineſs, exerciſe 
and neceſſary reſt, or babe! on friendly viſits 


and chearful meals. As he kept an open table, 
in which there was plenty without luxury, ſo no 
man was more pleaſed with innocent mirth there, 
no man encouraged it more, or had a larger fund 
of entertainment to contribute towards it. His 
equipage, like his table, was decent and n 
R an 
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The LIFE; of the AUT H OR. IxXxvii 
and all his expences denoted a temper, generous, 
but not profule. The Epiſcopal palace, when he 


| came to Saliſbury, was thought one of the worſt z 
and when he died, was one of the beſt in 
| England. | 


The character I have given his wives, will An affec- 
ſcarce make it an addition to his, that he was a ovate 
moſt affectionate huſband. His tender care N 
of the firſt, during a courſe of ſickneſs, that 
laſted for many years; and his fond love to the 


| other two, and the deep concern he expreſs'd for 
their loſs, were no more than their juſt due, from 


one of his humanity, gratitude and diſcernment. 
His love to his children, perhaps accompanied His care 


; . - of his 
with too much indulgence, was. not. exerted. in ren; 


7 educa- 
revenues of the Church, but in giving them a tion. 


noble education; though the charge of it was 
wholly maintained out of his private fortune. 
At ſeven years old, he entered his ſons into Latin, 


giving each of them a diſtin& tutor, who had a 
ſalary of forty pounds a year, which was never 
leſſen'd on account of any prebend the Biſhop 


gave him. After five or ſix years. had perfected 


his ſons in the learned languages, he ſent them 
to the Univerſity; the eldeſt a Gentleman Com- 
moner to Trinity College in Cambridge, the 
other two Commoners to Merton College in Ox- 


ford; where, beſides the college tutor, they had 
a private one, to aſſiſt them in their learning, and 
to overlook their behaviour. In the year 1706, 
he ſent them abroad for two years to finiſh their 
ſtudies at Leyden ; from whence two of them 
took a Tour through Germany, Switzerland and 
Italy. The eldeſt and youngeſt, by their own 


choice, were bred to the law, and the ſecond to 


divinity. | 


In his friendſhips, our Author 


2 N | | . : 
was warm, open- His firm- 


| hearted and conſtant : From thoſe I have taken nels in his 


rig rome 1 85 | (EN en friend- 
the liberty to mention, the reader will perceive, (ig. 


that 
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that they were formed upon the moſt prudent 
choice, and I cannot find an inſtance of any one 
friend he ever loſt, but by death. It is a com- 
mon, 'perhaps a juſt obſervation, that a hearty 


friend is apt to be as hearty an enemy; yet this 


| duct to 
Wa. ” thoſe in 
"Hl employ- 
11 ment un- 
der him. 


1 


| Hiscon- 


rule did not hold in our Author. For though his 


ſtation, his principles, but above all his ſtedfaſt 
adherence to the Hanover Succeſſion, raiſed him 
many enemies; yet he no ſooner had it in his 
power, to have taken ſevere reyenges on them, 
than he endeavoured, by the kindeſt good offices, 
to repay all their injuries, and overcome them; by 
returning good for evil. I have already given ſome 
inſtances of this nature here, and many more wil 
occur to the reader in the Hiſtory. 

The Biſhop was a kind and bountiful miſter 
to his ſervants, whom 'he never changed, but 


with regret and through neceſſity : Friendly and | 


obliging to all in employment under him, and 
peculiarly happy in the choice of them; efpeci 
ally in that of the ſteward to the Biſhoprick and 
his courts, William Waſtefield, Eſq; (a gentle- 


man of a plentiful fortune, at the time of his 


accepting this poft) and in that of his domeſtick 


fteward Mr. Mackney. Theſe were both men of 


approved worth and integrity, firmly attach'd to 
his intereſts, and were treated by him, as they 


well deferved, with friendſhip and confidence. 


To them, 1 muſt appeal, for the truth of man 

facts here related, particularly thoſe concerning 

his labours in his dioceſe ; from them 1 likewik 
ad an account of his extenſive charities: 


__ His chari- This was indeed a principal article of his ex. 
ties. 


pence, impoſſible now to fix as to all the parti 
culars; our Author being as ſecret, as he wal 


liberal, in thoſe charities, which he diſtribute] 


with his own hands: Yet the greateſt part d 
them could not be hid from the "Elo 

were entruſted with the management of his a 
fairs. His gifts, for the augtnentation of ſmil 


living D 
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The LIFE of the AUTHOR. 
livings, of an hundred pounds at a time; his 
conſtant penſions to poor clergymen, to their 
| widows, to ſtudents for their education at the f 
| Univerſities, and to induſtrious families, that were 1 
' ſtruggling with the world; the frequent ſums | 
given by him, towards the repairs or building of | 
Churches and Vicarage-Houſes; his liberal con- ; 
tribution, to all publick collections, to the ſu 
port of charity-ſchools (one of which for fifty ; l 
children at Saliſbury was wholly. maintained by 
him,) and the many apprentices, at different 
times put out to trades at his charge, were chari- 
ties that could not be wholly concealed. Nor 
= were his alms confined to one nation, ſect or 
partys want and merit in the object were the 
= only meaſures of his liberality. Thus when 
= Mr. Martin (minifter of Compton Chamberlein) 
for refuſing to take the oaths to the Government, 
ſoon after the Revolution, had forfeited his Pre- 
bend in the Church of Sarum; the Biſhop, out 
ct bis own Income, paid him the yearly value of 
de. d during his life. His uſual allowance for cha- 
+ WY ity was five hundred pounds a-year, which he 
. | Ws often exceeded; particularly in the two years 
that he was Preceptor to the Duke of Glouceſter, in 
$ which time this article amounted to one and twenty 
hundred pounds. In a word, no object of chrif- 
tian compaſſion, ever came within his knowledge, 
E without ning a proportionable relief. He 

looked upon_himlelf, with regard to his epiſco- 
pal revenue, as a mere Truſtee for the Church, 
bound to expend the whole, in the maintenance 
| of a decent figure ſuitable to his ſtation, in hoſpi- 

tality, and in acts of charity. And he had ſo 
faithfully ballanced this account, that at his death 
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no more of the income of his Biſhoprick remain- 
ed to his family *, than what was barely ſufficient 


for the payment of his debts. N 
* This Mr. Mackney his ſteward aſſured me appeared in his 
4 4 Bur 


accounts. 


I 


His Care 

of the re- 
venue of 

whe See. 


His death 


3 ” 
1 
5 7 » 


= being much mere advantageous to the See: when 


| ſand pounds for the renewal of that one life, and 
the change of the other two, he ſtill perliſted in 


the Biſhop would take no more than four hundred 


Ml. Waſtchcld and Mr. Mackney,” 1» 


The LIFE of the AUTHOR. 
But if he was thus liberal of his own purſe, he 
Was not leſs ſtrict in preſerving the revenues of 
this See, for the benefit of his ſucceſſors, af 
which this remarkable inſtance may ſuffice *, 
One of his predeceſſors had converted a large 
eſtate at Monckton Farley, held of the Biſhop, 
from à leaſe of one and twenty years, into an 
ſtate for three lives, and had received a valuable 
conſideration for ſo doing. Our Author reſolved, 
if poſſible, to reſtore” it to the former tenure, 


therefore one of the lives fell, he refuſed to te 
new; and when, the other two lives being very 
unhealthy, Sir John Talbot offered him a thou- 


his refuſal: Till at length the tenant, apprehend- 
ing the whole eſtate would have fallen in, agreed to 
accept of a leaſe for one and twenty years, for which 


pounds Fine to himſelf; but made it part of his 
agreement, that the tenant ſhould pay ten pound: 
yearly rent, to the miniſter of the pariſh, as 4 
Perpetual augmentation to that poor Living, be. 
ſides the uſual reſerved rent to the See. 

In March 1714-13, being the ſeventy ſecond 
year of his age, our Author was taken it! of a 
violent cold, which ſoon turned to a pleuritick fe- 
ever; he was attended in it, by his worthy friend 
and relation Dr. Cheyne, who treated him with 
the utmoſt care and {kill : But finding the diftem- 
per grew to a height, which ſeertied to: baffle all 
remedies, he called for the aſſiſtance of Sir Han: 
Sloane and Dr. Mead, who quickly found bi 
caſe was deſperate His character was too wel 
knovn, to induce any one to conceal from him 


* This I had from the miniſter of Monckron Farley, and 
many others at the time, and it was confirmed to me ſince 95 
EEE the 
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The LIFE of the AU THOR: . 
de age his life was in. He bore the notice 
of it; with that calm reſignation to Providence, 


ibn 


Which had always ſupported him under the | ſez ij 


yereſt trials. As he preſerved his ſenſes to the 
tat; ſo he employed the precious remnant of life; 
in Continual acts of devotion, and in giving the 
beſt advice to his family; - of whom he took 
leave, in a manner, that ſhewed the utmoſt ten- 
derneſs, accompanied with the firmeſt conſtancy 
of mind. And whilſt he was ſo little ſenſible. 
of the terrors of death, as to embrace its ap- 
proach with joy; he could not but expreſs a con- 
cern, for the grief he ſaw it cauſed in others. He 


£ died on the ſevemeenth day of that montn. 


It would be a preſumption in me to attempt 


the drawing his character; when it has been done 


ke ſo elegant a hand, as that of the late Marquis 
Halifax As this beaunifal Piece, I believe, has 
never been made * N TA will pended 
wy een in at mM 8 


k | : 25 


r. Sir * 6 h like ako men, 2585 are above 8 
«the ordinary level, ſeldom ſpoke of in a mean, racer, by 
he muſt either be railed at or admired ; he has the Mar- 


da ſwiftneſs of imagination, that no other man 
*. comes up to; and as our nature hardly allows- 
* us to have enough of any thing, without having 
too much, he cannot at all times ſo hold in his 


14 thoughits,' but that at ſome time they may run 


quis o 


Halifax. 


* away with him; as it is hard for a veſſel, that 


* is brim-full, When in motion, not to run over; 
and therefore the variety of matter, that he ever 
©* carries" about him, may throw out more, than 
„ an unkind critic would allow of. His firſt 
thoughts may ſometimes require more digeſtion, 


8. ee from A ape; of in his JORGE, but from ; 


* be copy _ ug this is belted; was a "ti 


one given to the Biſhop, in the Marquis of Halifax's own 


0 . A Which was in the Editor 1 ls 46 preſent 
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{6 the abundance of his fancy; which furniſhes tog 


80 from the ordinary rules of cenſure. 


be peated provgcations of his indegent adverſaries, 
haue had! no: other effect, than the ſetting his 


6. langer never yet went farther than to pity them. 
That heat, which in moſt; other men raiſes 


abundance; and by a miſtake into which their 


4 lt  Shileyss; in — the ſmaller faults of thoſe, 
that nature has made ſuperior to them, they de 
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5©-fait for him. His friends dove him too well, to 
«| ſee mall faults; or if they do, think that his 
greater talents give him a privilege of ſtraying 
0 tfrom the:iſtrict rules of caution, and exemmꝑt him 
He pro- 
s duces ſo faſt, that what: is well, in his writings 
ce calls for admiration, and Wat is incorrect de. 
&©-ſerves.arilexcuſey, he may in ſome things require 
tegrains of allowance, Which thoſe only can deny 
Achim, who are unknown or unjuſt to him. He . 
is not quicker in diſcerning other men's faults, Wl 
than che ds in forgiving chem; ſo ready, or rather 
glad. tog acknowledge his oyn, that from 
$<:blemiſhes:they: become ornaments: All the re- 


angood· nature in ſo much a better light ; ſince his 


* ſharpneis and ſatire, in him glows into warmth 
; $$ofhr his friends, and eee for thoſe in 
ee want andomiſery. As dull men have quick 


ei not miſs one blot he makes: and being beholden 
only to their barrenneſs for their diſcretion, they 
4. fall upon the errors, which ariſe ; out of his 


malice betrays them, they think that by finding 
a mote in his eye, they hide the beams, that are 
in their ow]n. His quickneſs makes writing ſo 
st eaſy a thing to him, that his ſpirits: are neither 
tevwvaſted nor ſoured by it: Tbe ſoil is not forced, 
every thing grows, and brings forth without 
$$ -pangs; which, diſtinguiſpes as much what he 
£ does, from that which ſmells of the lamp, as 
a. good r will diſcern between fruit, which 
trames from a meu mould, and that which taſtes 
IH of: the uncleati} y Pains, that! have been 1 


9:13 5 a 2 o 


* 


to 

ls « are not inclined to follow. His indifference for 

g preferment, his contempt not only of ſplendor, 
& 


but of all unneceſſary plenty, his degrading him- 
„ ſelf into the loweſt and moſt painful duties of 
his calling; are ſuch unprelatical qualities, that 
ler him be never fo orthodox in other things, 
in theſe he muſt be a Diſſenter. Virtues of ſuch 


ire 
ny $2 ſtamp are ſo, many hereſies, in the opinion of 
Je «© thoſe Pivines, who have ſoftened the primitive 


10 injunctions, ſo as to make them ſuit, better with 
dhe pecſept frailty of mankind. No wonder then, 
it they are angry, ſince it is in their, own de- 
=. feilce, or that from a principle of ſelf-preſed- 
vation they ſhould endeavour to ſuppreſs a man, 
( whole: Parts are A ſhame, ang. e e * 
60 9 to them.” | 
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« an ill-natured example of living, which they — 
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168) II 2 (K's now e review and 
* write over again the hiſtory of my 
168) 
164 3 5 time, which TI firſt undertook 
x 600 twenty years 780 , and have been 
160 0 continüing it from year to year ever 
% — fſince: And I ſe ſone reaſon to re- 
„eit A. Thad while 1 was very young a greater 
1700 knowledge of affairs than is uſual at that age; for 
ow father, who hack been engaged ir in great "friend- 
- £1.85 hg 9 eie 
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[The PREFACE. 
ſhips with men of both ſides, living then retired 
from all buſineſs, as he took my education wholly 
into his own hands, fo he took a ſort of pleaſure 
to relate to me the ſeries of all publick affairs. And 
as he was a man ſo eminent for probity and true piety 
that I had all reaſon to believe him, ſo I ſaw ſuch 
an impartial ſenſe of things in him, that I had x 
little reaſon to doubt his judgment as his ſincerity 
For tho' he adhered ſo firmly to the King and hi 
ſide, that he was the ſingular inſtance in Scotland 
of a man of ſome note who from the beginning © 
the end of the war never once owned or ſubmute 
to the new form of govenment ſet up all that white; 
yet he did very freely complain of the errours df 
the King's Government, and of the Biſhops of 
Scotland. So that upon this foundation ] ſet out 
at firſt to look into the ſecret conduct of affain 
among us. „ 4 EE. 

I fell into great acquaintance and friendſhip 
with ſeveral perſons who either were or had bee 
Miniſters of ſtate, from whom when the ſecret df 
affairs was over I ſtudied to know as many part. 
culars as 1 could draw from them. I ſaw a gra 
deal more among the Papers of the Dukes of Hz 
milton than was properly a part of their memoir 
or fit to be told at that time: For when a licence 
was to be obtained, and a work was to be publiſhed 

fit for that family to own, things foreign to their 
M.iniſtry, or hurtful to any other families, wer 
- © hot to be intermixed with the account I then gat 
of the late wars. And now for above thirty yea! 
'1 have lived in ſuch intimacy. with all who har 
had the chief conduct of affairs, and have. been i 
much truſted, and on ſo many important occaſion 
| e by them, that I have been able to prit 
trate far into the true ſecrets of counſels and & 


This made me twenty years ago write down! 
relation of all that I had known to that tim: 
Where I was in the dark, I paſt over all, and a 
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perſonal to my ſelf, and 
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ly opened thoſe tranſactions that I had particular 
 gccafions to know. My chief deſign in writing 


was to give a true view of men and of counſels, 


leaving publick tranſactions to Gazettes and the 


oublick hiſtorians of the times. I writ with a de- 
5 to make both my ſelf and my readers wiſer 


and better, and ro lay open the good and bad of | 


all ſides and parties, as clearly and impartially as 
| my {elf underſtood it, concealing nothing that I 


thought fit ro be known, and repreſenting things . 


in their natural colours without art or diſguiſe, 


without any regard to kindred or friends, to par- 


ties or intereſts: For I do ſolemnly ſay this to the 
world, and make my humble appeal upon it to the 
great God of truth, that I tell the truth on all oc- 
caſions, as fully and freely as upon my beſt inquiry 
I have been able to find it out. Where things ap- 


pear doubtful I deliver them with the ſame incer- 
tainty to the world. 


* 


Some may perhaps think that inſtead of favour- 
ing my own profeſſion, I have been more ſevere 
upon them than was needful. But my zeal for the 
true intereſt of Religion and of the Clergy made 
me more careful to undeceive and well mean- 
ing men of my own order and - profeſſion for the 


future, and to deliver them from common preju- 


dices and miſtaken notions, than to hide or excuſe 


the faults of thoſe who will be perhaps gone off rhe | 
ſtage before this work. appear on it. I have given 


the characters of men very impartially and copi- 


ouſly 3 for nothing guides ones judgment more truly 


in a relation of matters of fact, than the knowing 
the tempers and principles of the chief actors. 
If I have dwelt too long on the affairs of Scot- 
land, ſome allowance is to be made to the affecti- 
all men bear to their native country. I alter 
nothing of what I wrote in the firſt draught of this 
work, only I have left out à great deal that, was 
to thoſe 1 am deſcended 
„ from: 


to depend on i. it. wn 
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from: So that this is upon the matter the fame 
det 4 with very little change made in it. 

I look on the perfecting of this work, and the 
err it on thro' the remaining part of my life, 
as the greateſt ſervice I can do to God and to the 
world ; and therefore I ſet about it with great Fare 
and caution. For reckon a lie in hiſtory to be as 
much'a oreater fin than a lie in common diſcourſe, 
as the one is like to be more laſting and more ge- 
nerally known than the other. I find that the long 
experience 1 have had of the baſeneſs, the malice, 
and the falſhood of mankind, has inclined me to 


be apt to think generally the worſt both of men and 
of parties: and indeed the peeviſhneſs, the ill na- 


ture, and the ambition of many clergymen has 
ſharpned my ſpirits perhaps too much againſt them: 
$9 I warn my reader to take all that 1 ſay on theſe 
heads with ſome grains of allowance, tho” I have 
watched over my ſelf and my pen fo carefully that 
1 hope there is no great occaſion for this apology. 
I have ſhewed this hiſtory to ſeveral of my 
Piehds Who were either very partial to me, or they 
eſteemed that this work (chiefly when it ſhould be 
over and'over again retouched and poliſhed by me, 
which very probably 1 ſhall be doing as long as | 
live) might prove of ſome uſe to the world. I have 


on deſign avoided all laboured periods or artificial 


trains,” and have writ in as clear and plain a ſtyle 
as was poſſible, chuſing rather a copious enlarge- 


ment, than a dark conciſeneſs. 


And now, O my God, the God of my life, and 


of all my mercies, T offer this Work to thee, to 


whoſe honour it is chiefly intended; that thereby! 
may awaken the world to juſt reflections on their 
- own errours and follies, and call -on them to ac- 
knowledge” thy 8 to adore it, mp ever 
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FE BOOK: ry 
A ſummary Recapitulation of $4 "fant of 
Affairs in Scotland, both in Church and 
State; from the beginning of the Troubles, 


to the Reſtoration of Rog s Charles the 
Second, 1660. 98 | 


5 I ee gm age fs 
Ren great and laſting, and the effects of 
them branching out by many acci- 


dents, that were not thought on at 
firſt, much leſs intended, into ſuch 


have thaught it an enquiry that might be of great 
uſe» both t Prince and People, to look carefully 
into the firſt beginnings and occaſions af them, to 
obſerve their progreſs, and the errours of both 
bands, the provocations that were given, and the 
l „ jealouſies 


miſchievous conſequences, that 1 


"43 


A Summary of Affairs 
jealouſies that were raiſed by theſe, together with 


the exceſſes into which both ſides have run by 


turns. And tho the wars be over long ago, yet 
ſince they have left among us ſo many leeds of 
laſting feuds and animoſities, which upon every 
turn are apt to ferment and to break out a- new, 
it will be an uſeful as well as a pleaſant enquiry 
to look back to the firſt original of them, and to 
obſerve by what degrees and accidents they gathered 
ſtrength, and at laſt broke forth into a flame. 
The Reformation of Scotland was popular and 
parliamentary : The Crown was, during that time, 
either on the head of a Queen that was abſent, or 
of a King that was an infant; During his minority 


matters were carried on by the ſeveral Regents, ſo 


as was moſt agreeable to the prevailing humour 
of the Nation. But when King James grew to be 
of age, he found two parties in the kingdom, 


The one was, of thoſe who wiſhed well to the in · 


tereſt of the Queen his Mother, then a priſoner 


in England : Theſe were cither profeſſed Papiſts, 


or men believed to be indifferent as ta all religions. 
The reſt were her inveterate enemies, zealous for 
the Reformation, and fixed in a dependence on the 
Crown of England, and in a jealouſy of France. 
When that king ſaw that thoſe who were moſt in 


his intereſts were likewiſe jealous of his authority, 


and apt to encroach upon it, he hearkned firſt to 
the inſinuations of his Mother's party, who were 
always infuſing in him a jealouſy of theſe his 


friends; ſaying, that by ruining his Mother, and 


ſetting him in her room while a year old: they 
had ruined monarchy, and made the Crown ſub- 
ject and precarious; and had put him in a very 
unnatural poſture, of being ſeized of his Mother's 
Crown while ſhe was in exile and a priſoner ; ad- 
ding, that he was but à king in name, the power 
being in the hands of thoſe who were under the 


management of the queen of England 
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Their inſinuations would have been. of leſs force, The prac- 
it the Houſe of Guiſe, who were his Couſin Ger- tices of the 


Houſe of 


mans, had not been engaged in great deſigns, of Gniſe, 
transferring the Crown of France from the Houſe Guile 


of Bourbon to themſelves ; in order to which it 
was neceſſary to embroil England, and to draw 
the king of Scotland into their intereſts. So under 


the pretence of keeping up the old alliances. be- 


tween France and Scotland, they ſent creatures of 


their own to be Ambaſſadours there; and they 


alſo ſent a graceful young man, who, as he was 
the King's neareſt kinſman by his father, was of ſo. 


e a temper that he became his favourite, 


and was made by him Duke of Lenox. He was 
known to be a Papiſt, tho* he pretended he 


changed his religion, and became in profeſſion a 


Proteſtant. 


The court of England diſcovered all theſe arti- 


fices of the Guiſians, who were then the moſt im- 


placable enemies of the Reformation, and were 
managing all that train of plots againſt: Queen 


Elizabeth, that in concluſion proved fatal to the 
Queen of Scots. And when the Engliſh Minifters 
ſaw the inclinations of the young King lay ſo 
ſtrongly that way, that all their applications to 
gain him were ineffectual, they infuſed ſuch a jea - 

ſy. of him into all their party in Scotland, that 
both Nobility and Clergy were much alarmed 
at it. 


But King James learnt early that piece of Kings 


craft, of diſguiſing, or at leaſt denying every thing 


that was obſerved in his behaviour that gave. 


offence, ENT + | \ EP 5 : 
The main inſtance in which the French manage- 


ment appeared, was that he could not be prevaiſed 


on to enter into any treaty of marriage, It was 
not ſafe to talk of marrying a Papiſt; and as long 


A 
"WD 


as the Duke of Guile lived, the King; tho' then 
| three and ʒwenty and the only perſon; of his fami- 


a 


I * | 5 8 . Ae . Afales. 


* would hearken to no 6 DER. for üg 


. Proteſtant. 


4 Nd But when the Dale * cui was killed at Blois, 


James in and that Henry che third was murdered foon after, 


the inter- ſo that Henry the fourth came in his room, King 


eſt of Eng 
And. 


8 James was no more in à French management: 50 
preſently after he married a Daughter of Denmark, 
and ever aſter that he was wholly managed by 
Queen'! Elizabeth and her Miniſters: I have ſeen 
many letters among Walſingham's papers that diſ- 


chver the commerce between the Houſe of Guiſe 


and him : But the moſt valuable of theſe | is a long 
Paper of ĩnſtructions to one Sir Richard Wigmore, 
a great man for hunting, and for all ſuch ſports, 


to which King James was gut of meaſure addicted. 


The Queen affronted him puhlickly: Upon which 
he pretended he could live no longer in England, 
and therefore withdrew to Scotland. But all this 
was a contrivance of Walſingham $ who thought 


him-a fit perſon to get into that King's favour: S0 


that affront was :deligned to give him the more 
credit. He was very particularly inſtructed in all 
the proper methods to gain upon the King's con- 
fidence, and to obſerve and give an account of all 
he ſaw in him; which he did very faithfully; By 
theſe- inſtructions it appears that Walſingham 
thought that King was either inclined to turn Pa- 
or ta be of no religion. And when the court 

df England ſaw that they could not depend on 
him, they raiſed all poſſible oppoſition to him in 


: Scotland, infuſing ſtrong jealouſies into thoſe who 


were enough inclined to receive them. 


A cenfurp . This is the great defect that runs thro? > Archbi. 
of Spotſ- ſhop Spotſwood's hiſtory,” where much of the rude 


wood's 
piſtor oh 


oppoſition that King met with, particularly from 
the Aſſemblies of the Kirk, is ſet forth; but the 


true ground: of all the 328 they were pol- 


ſiſſed with is ſuppreſſed 


y him. After his mar- 


25 a - riage they ſtudied to remove theſe ſuſpicions all 
ES. | 5 is, between the Hogle ol Guiſc and King James. 


that 


| 
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that was poſſible; and he granted the Kirk all the 


laws they deſited, and got his 1 — Ka 
4 before: Let as e 
ee. jealouſies of his fickleneſs in religion were nent: 


to be better eſtabliſned than it was 


ver dare removed, ſo they gave him many new! - 


They wrought in him a moſt inveterate 1 
uired: of preſbytery, and of the power of the! 


Kirk; and he fearing an oppoſition in his ſucceeds 


ing to the Crown of England, from the Papiſt: 


„which, tho' it has little ſtrength in the 


Houſe of Commons, yet was very great in the 


Houſe of Lords, and was very conſiderable in all 


people, N leveral perſons who were known 
to be Papiſts tho they complied outwardly. The 
chief of theſe were Elphinſton, Secretary of State, 
whom he made Lord Balmerinoch; and Seaton, 
afterwards Chancellour and. Earl of Dunfermling. 


when it came to be publiſned by Bellarmin, upon 
the proſecution of the recuſants after the diſcovery! 


of the Gunpoder Plot, Balmerinoch did affirm. 


that he out of zeal to the King's ſervice got his 


hand to it, having put it in the bundle of papers 
| that were ſigne@ in courſe, without . the King's 


knowing any thing of it. Yer when: that diſco- 
covery drew no other ſeverity but the turning him 


out of office, and the paſſing a ſentence condemn- 


ing him to die for it (which was preſently par- 


doned, and he was after a ſhort confinement reftare4 


to his liberty;): all men believed that the King 


the northern parts, and among the body of the ; 


King 
By their means he ſtudied to aſſure the Papiſts that 0 
ke would connive at them. A letter was alſo writ gain the 


to the pope by him giving aſſurance of this, which ids. 555 - 


knew of the letters and that the pretended confeſſi- 


| on of the Secretary was only colluſian, to lay the. 


jealouſies of the King's favouring Popery, which 


ſtill hung upon him notwithſtanding his nog 4 


on the Revelation, and his affecting to enter 


pceaſions into controverſy, —_ in paiticola lar 


that the 4 was Antichriſt. 
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10 A SUMMARN v of Affairs 
And to ſe. As he took theſe methods to manage the Popiſh 
1 party, he was much more careful to ſecure to him. 
the elf the body of the Engliſh nation. Cecil, af. 
Crown of terwards Earl of Saliſbury, Secretary to Queen 
England. Elizabeth, entred into a particular confidence with 
him: And this was managed by his Ambaſſador 
Bruce, a younger brother of a noble family in 
Scotland, who carried the matter with ſuch addreſs 
and ſecrecy, that all the great Men of England, 
without knowing of one another's doing it, and 
without the Queen's ſuſpecting any thing concern. 
ing it, ſigned in writing an engagement to aſſert 
and ſtand by the King of Scots right of ſucceſſion. 
This great ſervice was rewarded by making him 
Maſter of the Rolls, and a Peer of Scotland: And 
as the king did raiſe: Cecil and his friends to the 
eateſt poſts and dignities, fo he raiſed Bruce's 

| family here in England. 
Tim. When that king came to the Crown of England 
King's er- he diſcovered his hatred to the Scotiſh Kirk on ma: 
| Govern. ny occaſions,” in which he gratified his reſentment 
ment. Without conſulting his intereſts. He ought to 
have put his utmoſt ſtrength to the finiſhing what 
he but faintly begun for the union of both King- 
doms, which was loſt by his unreaſonable partiality 
in pretending that Scotland ought to be conſidered 
in this union as the third part of the Iſle of Great 
Britain, if not more. So high à demand ruined 
the deſign. But when that failed; he ſhould then 
have ſtudied to keep the affections of that Nation 
firm to him: And certainly he, being ſecure of 
that Kingdom, might have ſo managed matters, 
as to have prevented that disjointing which hap- 
pened afterwards both in his on reign, and more 
thagically in his ſon's. He thought to effect this 
by his profuſe bounty to many of the Nobility of 
that Kingdom, and to his domeſtick ſervants: 
But as moſt of theſe ſettling in England were of 
no further uſe to him in that deſign, ſo his ſetting 
r 
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ſion to the Kirk, how right ſoever it might be in 
it ſelf, was a great errour in policy; for the poor- 
er that Kingdom was, it was both the more eaſy 
| to gain them, and the more dangerous to offend 
them. So the terrour which the affections of the 
Scotch Nation might have juſtly given the Engliſn 
was ſoon loſt, by his engaging the whole govern- 
ment to ſupport that, which was then very contra- 
ry to the bent and genius of the Nation. 0 | 
But tho? he ſet up Biſhops, he had no revenues He ſet up 
to give chem, but what he was to purchaſe for Epiſcopa- 
them. During his minority all the tithes and the © u Scar. 
church lands were veſted in the Crown: But this 
was only in order to the ting them away to 
the men that bore the chief ſway. It is true, when 
he came of age he according to the law of Scot- 
land paſt a general revocation of all that had been 
done in his infancy: And by this he could have 
reſumed all thoſe grants. He, and after him his 
ſon, ſucceeded. in one part of his deſign: For by 
act of Parliament a Court was erected that was to 
examine and ſequeſter a third part of the tithes in 
every pariſnh, and ſo make a competent proviſion 
g. out of them to thoſe who ſerved the cure; which 
ty had been reſerved in the great alienation. for the 
ed WW frvice of the ee This was carried at e 
at a proportion of about thirty pounds a year, and 
ed wa afterwards in his _ time raiſed to . 
en nds a year; which conſidering the plenty 
| — — of living in that country is a very liberal 
of proviſion, and is equal in value to thrice that ſum 
rs, in the ſouthern parts of England. In this he had 
ap- boch the clergy and the body of the people on his 
ore WW fide. - But he could not ſo eaſily provide for the 
his WH Biſhops : They were at firſt forced: to hold their 
of former cures with ſome ſmall addition. nag: 
ts: WM But as they aſſumed at their firſt ſetting up little with a d- 
> of 2 authority Tha that of a conſtant preſident of ſign . 
ing preſbyters, ſo they met with much reugh op- 77 mitte 
poſition; The Ring intended to carry on dann een 
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formity i in matters of religion with England, and th. 
he begun to buy in from the Grantees many of the 
eſtates chat belonged to the Biſhopricks. It was, to 
alſo enacted, that a form of prayer ſhould be dz 
drawn for Scotland: And the King was autho- the 
rized to appoint the habits in which the divine he 
offices were to be performed. Some of the chief #1 


PECTIN ED angie an pew" g/>wncecs 


holy-days were ordered to be obſerv'd. The Sa- the 
cCrament was to be received kneeling, and to be the 
| gen to the ſick. Confirmation was enacted ; as ho 


+, alſo the uſe of the Croſs in Baptiſm. Theſe things or 
were firſt» paſt in general aſſemblies, which were po 
compoſed of Biſhops and the deputies choſen by his 
the Clergy, who ſat all in one houſe: And init fur 
they reckoned the Biſhops only as ſingle votes. ow 
Great oppoſition was made to all theſe ſteps: And ſon 
the whole force of the Government was ſtrained rail 
to carry elections to thoſe meetings, or to take off Ki 
thoſe WhO were choſen; in which it was thought dar 
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that no ſort of practice was omitted. It was pre- no 
tended, that fome were ae. and e were the 
Gor rupted: 1 


Errours of The Biſhops FRIES did theis part very ill. pif 
the Bi- They generally grew haughty: They neglected IM anc 
Shops. their functions, and were often at Court, and loſt gag 
all eſteem with the people. Some few that were ma 

ſtricter and more learned did lean ſo grofly to ple 
Popery, that the heat and violence of the Refor- had 

mation became the main ſubject of their ſermons Dig 

and diſcourſes. King James grew. weary of - this the 
oppoſition, or was ſo apprehenſive of the all effects far 

that it might have, that, what through ſloth or nel; 

fear, and vchat by reaſon of the great diſorder into for 

which his ill conduct brought his affairs in England the. 

in his latter years, he went no r wer in: his des van 

BOY by ns on Scotland. NW at 1257 in. y 
_  "*; Hs" had three een b obhis: eldeft, Prince "Ker 
Henry Henry, was a Prince of great hopes; but ſo very WM tou: 

| mY knee ike his father, that he was rather feared than WM otlic 
be poiſon-Þ loved by him. He 2 e Feen "kep 


Vr: 1 tl hat, in 


** 


he died (the original of which Sir William Cook 
| ſhewed me) deſired, that if his father married him 
| that way it might be with the youngeſt perſon of 
| the two, of "whoſe converſion he might have 


| ſured me that he had from King Charles the firſt's 
| own mouth, that he was well aſſured he was poi- 


and to pretend it was an artifice of Cecill's to en- 


"Kenelm was oft reading. They looking into it 
found a velver bag, within which there were two 
other ſilk” bags; (So carefully were thoſe relicks 
kept:) And there was within theſe a collection of 


1 
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that, when his father was entertaining propoſiti- . | 
ons of marrying him to -popiſh Princeiſes, once 
to the Archducheſs, and at another time to a 
daughter of Savoy, he in a letter that he wrote to 
the King on the twelfth of that October in which 


hope, and that any liberty ſhe might be allowed 
for her religion might be in the privateſt manner 
poſſible. Whether this averſion: to Popery haſten'd 
his death or not I cannot tell. Colonel Titus aſ- 


ſoned by the Earl of Sometſet's means. It is cer- 
tain, that from the time of the Gunpowder Plot, | 
King James was ſo ſtruck: wick the terror of that | 
danger he was then ſo near, that ever after he had | 4 
no mind to'provoke the Jefuits:; for he ſaw what 
JJ... “!ẽtRege 
And ſince I name that conſpiracy which the Pa- The Gun- 
piſts in our days have had the impudence to deny, 1 | 'q 
gage ſome "deſperate men into a Plot, which he 
managed ſo that he could difcover it when he 
pleaſed, I will mention what I my ſelf ſaw, and 
had for ſome time in my poſſeſſion. Sir Everard 
Digby died for being of the Conſpiracy : He was 
the Father of the famous Sir Kenelm Digby. The 
family being ruined upon the death of Sir K- 
nelm's Son, when the executors were looking out 
for writings to make out the titles of the eſtates 
they were to ſell, they were directed by an old ſer- 
vant to a cupboard that was” very artificially hid, 
in which ſome papers lay that ſhe-had' obſerved Sir 
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king Upon the diſcovery of that Plot there was a ge. 
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all che letters that Sir Everard writ during his im- 
xiſgnment. In theſe he expreſſes great trouble, 
Per * . ſome oF N ar blamed 
a He highly thes it; and 
— 3 had many lives he ee have 
ſacrificed them all in carrying it on. In one paper 
he fays,. they had taken that care that there were 
not above two or three worth ſaving, to whom 
they had not given notice to keep out of the way: 
And in none of thoſe papers does he expreſs any 
ſort. of remorle for that, hich he had been engaged | 
in, and for which he ſuffered. 


James was neral proſecution of all Papiſts ſet on foot: But 
afraid of King James was very uneaſy at it; which ws | 
the ſe- 

: much encreaſed by what Sir Dudly Carlton told 
him upon his return from Spain, where he had 

been Ambaſſadour; (which I had from the Lord 
Hollis, who ſaid to me that Sir Dudly Carlton 

told it to himſelf, and was much troubled when 

he ſaw it had an effect contrary. to what he had in. 

| tended.) When he came home, he found the 
King at Theobald's hunting, in a very careleſs and 

2 R manner: And upon that, in order w 
putting him on a more careful looking to hin- 

+ FN he toſd the King he , muſt. either give over 
hat way of hunting, or ſtop another hunting that 
he was engaged in, which was Prieſt hunting: 
For he had intelligence in Spain that the Prieſt 

-were Far pg: * with this, that if he 

went on againſt them they would ſoon 85 et a 

: Queen Elizabeth was a woman of form, and 

; "Was always 8 well attended, that all their plot 

. againſt her failed, and were never brought to a 
e But a Prince who was always in woods er 
bree would be eaſily overtaken. The King ſent 
for him in private to enquirg more particularly into 
this: And he ſaw it had made a great impreſlin 

on him: But wrought. otherwiſe than he it 
ROW. * the King, who reſolved to pu n 
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tine; upon which a great Revolution happen'd in 


e Duke of Saxony who 
Ei 
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x inches S Maurice Prince of Orange and the Duke 
85 of Boullich. But he did not aſk the advice of King 
1 : Ames : He 2 — gave him notice of it when he 
| had accepted the offer. Here was the probableſt 
*  occafion that has been offered ſince the Reforma: 
* | Ton for. i its full eſtablihment. 
The Engliſh Nation was much land to Kip 
ort it: And it was expected that ſo near a con- 
unction might have prevailed on the King: But 
15 had an invincible averſion to war; and was ſo 
pPpeoſſeſſed of the opinion of a divine right in all 
| e ag that he could not bear that even an elective 
Ad limited King ſhould be called in queſtion by 
dis ſubjects : So he would never acknowledge his 
| "ſon-in-law IT. nor give him any aſſiſtance for 
| the ſupport of his new dignity. © And tho' it was 
9 alſo 2 on, that France would enter into any 
"deſign that ſhould bring down the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, and Spain by conſequence, yet even that 
was diverted by the means of De Luynes; a worth- 
leſs but abſolute favourite, whom the Archducheſs 
"Iſabella, Princeſs of the Spaniſh Netherlands 
ed, to oblige the King“ into, a neutrality by 
t ring him the richeſt heireſs then in Flanders, 
aughter of Pe niney, left to her 232 
- 8 85 ke married to his brother. 
 Thedifor.©. Thus oor, Frederick was left Sthbar any aſhſt- 
derin ange, The jealopfy that the Lutherans had of the 
-* aſtendant 5 the Calviniſts might gain by this 
"acceſion had an unhappy ſhare in the ' coldneſs 
. which all the Princes of that confeſſion ſhewed to- 
"wards him; tho? Saxony only declared for Ferdi 
5 g AT o .nand, who "likewiſe Engaged the Duke of Bavaria 
wo: ts the head of à catholick league to maintain his 
Adel "Intereſts. Maurice Prince of Orange had em- 
j "broiled Holland 'by the eſpouling the controverly 
about the decrees of God in oppoſition to the Ar- 
© minian party, and by erecting à new and illegal 
Court. by the authority of the States General to 
9 — 
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judge of the affairs of the Province of Holland; 


which. was plainly contrary to their conſtitution, 


by which every Province is a Sovereignty within 
itſelf; not at all ſubordinate to the States General, 


who act only as. Plenipotentiaries of the ſeveral 


Provinces to maintain their union and their com- 
mon concerns. By that aſſembly | Barnevelt was 


condemned and executed: Grotius and others were 
condemned to perpetual impriſonment; And an 
aſſembly; of the miniſters of the ſeveral, Proyinces, 


2 


met at Dort by the ſame authority, and con- 


demned and deprived the Arminians. Maurice's: 
enemies gave it out that he managed all this on de- 
gu to make himſelf maſter of the Provinces, and 
to put thoſe who were like to oppoſe him out of 
the way. But tho' this ſeem a wild and ground- 
leſs imagination, and not poſſible to be compaſſed;, 
yet it is certain that he looked on Barnevelt and 
his party as men who were ſo jealous of him and of 
a military power, that as they had forced the truce. 


with Spain, ſo. they would be very unwilling to be - 
gin a new war; tho? the diſputes about Juliers and 


Cleves had almoſt engaged them, and the truce was 
now near expiring; at the end of which he hoped, 


it delivered from the oppoſition that he might look, 
| for from that party, to begin the war ane w. By 
theſe means there was a great fermentation over all 


the Provinces, ſo that Maurice was not then in 


condition to give the elected King any conſiderable 
aſſiſtance; tho? indeed he needed it much, for his 
conduct was very weak. He affected the gran- 


deur of a regal court, and the magnificence of a 
crowned; head too early: And his Queen ſet up 


| ſome of the gay diverſions that ſhe had been 


accuſtomed to in her father's court, ſuch as balls 


and nlaſks, which very much diſguſted the good 


Bohemians, who thought that a revolution made 


on the account of religion ought to have put on a. 
greater appearance of ſeriouſneſs and ſimplicity. 


Theſe particulars I had from the children of ſome 
belonged to that court. The elected King 
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© A SUMMARY of Affairs 
* was quickly overthrown, and driven, not only out 
of thoſe his new dominions, but likewiſe out of 
his hereditary countries : He fled to Holland, where 
he ended his days. I will go no farther in a mat- 
ter ſo well known as King James's ill conduct in 
the whole ſeries of that war, and that unheard-of 
practice of ſending his only Son thro? France into 
Spain, of which the relations we have are. fo full 
that 1 can add nothing to them. 
Some paſ. I Will only here tell ſome particulars with rela- 
ſages of tion to Germany, that Fabricius, the wiſeſt divine 
the _ I'knew-among them, told me he had from Charles 
N Lewis the Fiector Palatine's own mouth. He 
Princes. ſaid, Frederick II. who firſt reformed the Palati- 
nate, \ whole life is ſo curiouſly writ by Thomas 
Hubert of Liege, reſolved to ſhake off Popery, 
and to ſet up Lutheraniſm in his country: But a 
counſellour of his ſaid to him, that the Lutherans 
- would always depend chiefly on the Houſe of Sax- 
ony; fo it would not become him who was the 
firſt Elector to be only the ſecond in the party: It 
was more for his dignity eme Cichit: 
He would be the head of that party: It would 
give him a great intereſt in Switzerland, and make 
the Huguenots of France and in the Netherlands 
depend on him. He was by that determined to 
declare for the Helvetian confeſſion. But upon 
the ruin of his family the Duke of Newburgh had 
an enterview with tie Elector of Brandenburgh 
about their concerns in Juliers and Cleves: And 
he perſuaded that Elector to turn Calviniſt; for 
ſince their family was fallen, nöthing would more 
contribute to raiſe the other than the eſpouſing that 
ſide, Which would naturally come under his pro- 
tection: But he added, that for himſelf he had 
turned Papiſt, ſince his little Principality lay ſo 
near both Auſtria and Bavaria. This that Elector 
told with a ſort of pleaſure, when he made it ap- 
pear that other Princes had no more ſenſe of reli- 
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Other circumſtances concurred to make King King 
| James's-reign inglorious. The States having bor- 
| rowed, great ſums of money of Queen Elizabeth 
| they gave her the Brill and Fluſhing, with ſome cautiona- 
| aces of leſs note, in pawn till the money, 'y ons, 


other pi 
ſhould be repaid. Soon after his coming to the 
Crown of England he entered into ſecret treaties 


with Spain, in order to the forcing; the States to a 


e: One article was, that if they were obſti- 


nate he would deliver theſe places to the Spaniards. 


When the truce, was made, Barnevelt, - tho? he had 


| promoted it, yet knowing the ſecret article, he ſaw: 


they were very unſafe while the keys of Holland 
and Zealand were in the hands of a Prince, who. 
might perhaps ſell them, or make an ill uſe of 
them: So he perſuaded the States to redeem the 
mortgage by repaying the money that England had 


| lent, for which theſe. places were put into their 


hands: And he came over himſelf to treat about it. 
King James, who was profuſe upon his favourites 
and ſervants, was delighted with the proſpect of 
ſo much money; and immediately, without calling. 


a Parliament to adviſe with them about it, he did 
| yield. to the propoſition. So the money was paid, 
and the places were evacuated. But his profuſe-: 
dess drew two other things upon him, which 


broke the whole authority of the Crown, and the 
dependence of the Nation upon it. The Crown 
had a great eſtate over all England, which was all 
let out upon leaſes for years, and a ſmall rent was 


— 


dion were the tenants of the Crown, and a great many James 


rent: And all the money raiſed by this was profuſely 
„%% ES ſquandered 
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reſerved. So molt of the great families of the Na- King 
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ſquandered away. Another main part of the regal 


authority was the Wards, which anciently th; 
Crown took into their own management. Our 
Kings were, according to the firſt inſtitution, the 
Guardians of the Wards. They bred them up in 
their courts, and diſpoſed of them in marriage a 


they thought fit. Afterwards they compounded, 


or forgave them, or gave them to ſome branches 


of the family, or to provide the younger children. 


But they proceeded in this very gently: And the 


chief care after the Reformation was to breed the 
Wards Proteſtants. Still all were under a great 
dependance by this means. Much money was not 


raiſed this way: But families were often at mercy, 
and were uſed according to their behaviour. King 
James granted theſe generally to his ſervants and 


favourites: And they made the moſt of them. 80 
that what was before a dependence on the Crown, 
and was moderately compounded for, became then 


a moſt exacting oppreſſion, by which ſeveral fa- 


milies were ruined. This went on in King Charles's 
time in the ſame method. Our Kings thought 
they gave little when they diſpoſed of a Ward, be. 
cauſe they made little of them. All this raiſed 
ſuch an outcry,” that Mr. Pierpoint at the Reſto- 
ration gathered ſo many inſtances of theſe, and re- 
preſented them ſo effectually to that Houſe of 
Commons. that called home King Charles the {- 
cond, that he perſuaded them to redeem them- 
ſelves by an offer of exciſe, which indeed produces 
a much greater revenue, but took away the de- 


pendence in which all families were held by the 
dread of leaving their heirs expoſed to ſo great 3 
danger. Pierpoint valued himſelf to me upon 
ttzis ſervice he did his country, at a time when 
ttzhings were ſo little conſidered on either hand, that 
the court did not ſeem to apprehend the value of 


what they parted with, nor che country of what 
r p. 
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' Beſides theſe publick actings King James ſuf- Other er- 


fered much in the opinion of all people by his Tors in his 


ſtrange way of uſing one of the greateſt men of that eign. 


age, Sir Walter Raleigh; againſt whom the pro- 
ceedings at firſt were much cenſured, but the laſt 
part of them was thought both barbarous and ille- 

al. The whole buſineſs of the earl of Somerſet's 
riſe and fall, of the Counteſs of Eſſex and Overbury, 
the putting the inferior perſons to death for that 


infamous poiſoning, and the ſparing the princi- 


pals, both the earl of Somerſet and his Lady, were 
ſo odious and inhuman, that it quite ſunk the re- 
putation of a reign, that on many other accounts 
was already much expoſed to contempt and cen- 


E ſure; which was the more ſenſible, becauſe it ſuc- 


ceeded ſuch a glorious and happy one. King 
James in the end of his reign was become weary 


of the Duke of Buckingham, who treated him with 


ſuch an air of inſolent contempt, that he ſeemed at 
laſt reſolved to throw him off, but could not think 


of taking the load of government on himſelf, and 
ſo reſolved to bring the Earl of Somerſet again 
into favour, as that Lord reported it to ſome from 
hom I had it. He met with him in the night 


in the gardens at Theobalds: Iwo bed-chamber 


| men were only in the ſecret : The king embraced 
him tenderly and with many tears: The Earl of 
Somerſet” believed the ſecret was not well kept; 


for ſoon after the King was taken ill with ſome fits 


of an ague and died of it. My father was then in His Death. 


London, and did very much ſuſpect an ill prac- 
tice in the matter: But perhaps Doctor Craig, my 


| mother's uncle, who was one of the King's phy- 


ſicians, poſſeſſed him with theſe apprehenſions; for 


| he was diſgraced for ſaying he believed the king 


was poiſoned. It is certain no King could die 


leſs lamented or leſs. eſteemed than he was. This 


ſunk the credit of the Biſhops. of Scotland, who 
as they were his creatures, ſo they were obliged to 
2 great dependence " him, and were thought 
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guilty of groſs and abject flattery towards him, 
His reign. in England was a continued courſe dt 
mean practices. The firſt condemnation of Sir 
Walter Raleigh was very black: But the executing 

him after ſo many years, and after an employmem 

that had been given him, was counted a barbaroyz 
facrificing him to the Spaniards. The riſe and 

fall of the Earl of Somerſet, and the ſwift progreſs 

of the Duke of Buckingham's atk: were 

things that expoſed him to the cenſure of all the 
world. I have ſeen the originals of about twenty 

letters that he wrote to the Prince and that duke 

while they were in Spain, which ſhew a meannek; 

as well as a fondneſs that render him very con- 
temptible. The great Figure the Crown of Eng: 

land had made in Queen Elizabeth's time, who 

had rendred her ſelf the arbiter of chriſtendom, 

and was the wonder of the age, was ſo muck eclip- 

{ed if not quite darkened during this reign, that 

King James was become the ſcorn of the age; 

and While hungry writers flattered him out of 
meaſure at home, he was deſpiſed by all abroad a; 

a pedant without true judgment, courage, or ſtea- 

dineſs, ſubject to his favourites, and delivered up 
to the counſels or rather the corruption of Spain. 
The Purt- © The Puritans gained credit, as the King and the 
jr Sund. Biſhops loſt it. They put on external appear. 
Fun gs ances of great ſtrictneſs and gravity : They took 
more pains in their pariſhes than thoſe who ad- 

| hered to the Biſhops, and were often preaching 
againſt the vices of the court; for which they 

were ſometimes puniſhed, tho' very gently, which 

raiſed their reputation, and drew preſents to them 

that made up their ſufferings abundantly, They 

begun ſome particular methods of getting their 
poopie to meet privately with them: And in theſe 

ectings they gave great vent to extemporaty 

prayer, which was looked on as a fort of inſpira- 
tion: And by theſe means they grew very popu- 
lar. They were yery factious and inſolent; ty 


before the RESTORATION. 


both in their ſermons and prayers, were always 
mixing ſevere reflections on their enemies. Some 
of them boldly gave out very many predictions ; 
particularly two of them who were held . prophets, 

Daviſon and Bruce, Some of the things that 
they foretold came to paſs : But my father, who 
knew. them both, told me of many of their pre- 
dictions, that he himſelf heard them throw out, 
| which had no effect: But all theſe were forgot, 
and if ſome more probable gueſſings which they 


1 


delivered as prophecies were accompliſhed, theſe 


were much magnified. They were very ſpiteful 
againſt all thoſe who differed from them; and 
were wanting in no methods that could procure 
them either good uſage, or good preſents. Of 
this my. father had great occaſion to ſee many in- 
| ſtances : For my great grand-mother, who was a 
very rich woman and much engaged to them, was 
moſt obſequiouſly courted by them. Bruce lived 
concealed in her houſe for ſome years: And they 
all found ſuch advantages in their ſubmiſſions to 
her, that ſhe was counted for many years the chief 
ſupport of the party: Her name was Rachel 
Arnot. She was daughter to Sir John Arnot, a 
man in great favour, and Lord Treaſurer deputy. 
Her hu | 8 

at that time; and left her an eſtate of 2000 pound 
a.year,.to be diſpoſed of among his children as 
ſhe pleaſed : And, my, father, marrying her eldeſt 


F : 


and Johnſtoun was the greateſt merchant 


grand child, ſaw a great way into all the methods 


of the Puritans. 


Gowry's conſpiracy was by them charged on the Gowr,”s 


King, as a contrivance of his to get rid of that conſpi- 


Earl, who was then held in great eſteem: But m. 
father, who had taken great pains to enquire into a 
the . particulars. of that matter, did always believe 
it was a real conſpiracy. One thing, which none 
of the Hiſtorians have taken any notice of, and 


ed to put King James out of the way, but in 
7 4 . ſuch 


racy. 


7 eo f induced the Earl of Gowry to have 
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ther to have eſcaped out of a ſnare himſelf than 


to have. laid one for the King, was this: Upon 


to the Crown of England; for King Henry the 


ſeventh's daughter that was married to Kin 


2 the fourth did after his death marry Dowglas 
-Earl.of Angus: But they could not agree: So a 
Pre contract was proved ' againſt him: Upon 
which, by a ſentence from Rome, the marriage 
was voided, with a clauſe in favour of the iſlue, 
ſince born under a marriage de facto and bona fide. 
Lady Margaret Dowglas was the child ſo pro- 


vided for. I did peruſe the original Bull con- 


firming the divorce. After that, the Queen Doy- 
ager married one Francis Steward, and had by 
him a fon made Lord Methuen by King James 
the fifth. In the patent he is called Frater noſter 
uterinus. He had only a daughter, who was 
mother or grandmother to the Earl of Gowry: 
So that by this he might be glad to put the King 


out of the way, that ſo he might ſtand next to the 
ſucceſſion of the Crown of England. He had 2 


brother then a child, who when he grew up and 
found he could not carry the name of Ruthen, 
which by an act of Parliament made after this 
conſpiracy none might carry, he went and lived 
beyond ſea; and it was given out that he had the 
philoſopher's ſtone. He had two ſons who died 
without iſſue, and one daughter married to Sir 


Anthony Vandike, the famous picture drawer, 


whoſe children according to his: pedigree ſtood 


very near to the ſucceſſion of the Crown. It was 
not ecaſy to perſuade the nation of the truth of that 
©. conſpiracy :' For eight years before that time King 

James, on a ſecret jealouſy of the Earl of Murray, 


then eſteemed the handſomeſt man of Scotland, 
ſet on the Marquis of Huntly, who was his mor- 
tal enemy, to murder him; and by a writing all 
in his own hand he promiſed to ſave him harmleſs 


for 
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for it, He ſet the hoyſe in which he was on fire: : 


And the Earl flying away was followed and mur- 


dered, and Huntly ſent Gordon of Buckey with 
the news to the BE. Soon after, all who were 


concerned in that vile fact were pardoned, which 


laid the King open to. much, cenſure. And this 


made the matter of Gowry to be the leſs believed. 


When King Charles ſucceeded to the Crown he _ 
was at firſt thaught favourable to the Puritans ; 6 
for his tutor, and. all his court were of that way: friend to 
And Dr. Preſton, then the head of the party, came the Puri- 
up in the coach from Theobalds to London with tians. 


the King and the Duke of Buckingham; which 


| being a ant the rules of the court gave great of- 


fence : But it was ſaid, the King was ſo over 
charged with grief, that he wanted the comfort of 
ſo wiſe and ſo great a man. It was alſo given 


| out, that the Duke of Buckingham offered Dr. 
| Preſton the Great Seal: But he was wiſer than to 


accept of it. I will go no further into the begin- 
ning of that reign with relation to Engliſh affairs, 
which are fully; opened by others. Only I will 
tell one particular which I had from the Earl of 
Lothian, who was bred up in the Court, and 
whoſe. father, the earl of Ancram, was gentleman 
of the Bedchamber, tho' himſelf was ever much 
hated by the King. He told me, that King 
Charles was much offended with King James's 
light and familiar way, which was the effect of 
hunting and drinking, on which occaſions he was 


very apt to forget his dignity, and to break out into 


great indecencies : On the other hand the ſolemn 
1 05 of the court of Spain was more ſuited to 


is own temper, which was ſullen even to a mo- 


roſeneſs. This led him to a grave reſerved de- 
portment, in which he forgot the civilities and the 
affability that the nation naturally loved, to which 


| they had been long accuſtomed: Nor did he in 


his outward deportment take any pains: to oblige 
by perſons whatſoever : 0 5 from that, he had 


ſuch 
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ſuch an ungracious way of ſhewing favour, thy 
rhe manner of beſtowing it was almoſt as mortify 
ing as the favour was obliging. I turn now to 
the affairs of Scotland, which are but little known. 
He de- The King reſolved to carry on two deſigns that 
ſigned to his father had ſet on foot, but had let the prof. 
recover cution of them fall in the laſt years of his reign, 
OR The firſt of theſe was about the recovery of the 
church tithes and church lands: He reſolved to proſecute 
lands in his father's revocation, and to void all the grant 
vc mk made in his minority, and to create titular Abbot, 
Crown. ds Lords of Parliament, but Lords, as Biſhops, 
only for life. And that the two great families d 
Hamilton and Lenox might be good examples w 
the reſt of the nation, he by a ſecret purchaſe, and 
with Engliſh money, bought the Abby of Aber. 
broth of the former, and the Lordſhip of Glaf. 
gow -of the latter, and gave theſe to the two Arch- 
iſhopticks. Theſe Lords made a ſhew of zeal if 10 
after a good bargain, and ſurrendered them to the tha 
King. He alſo purchaſed ſeveral eſtates of les ill the 


value to the ſeveral Sees; and all men, who pre- Ve 
tended to favour at Court, offered their church wh 
lands to ſale at a low rate. be 


In the third year of his reign the Earl of Nithiſ- po 
dale, then believed a Papiſt, which he afterward 

I 5 e. having married a niece of the Duke of ſuc 

-iþ Buckingham's, was ſent down with a power to WF 2 

take the ſurrender of all church lands, and to . V 

ſure all who did readily ſurrender, that the King cle 

would take it kindly, and uſe them all very well, © 

but that he would proceed with all rigour againſt 16 

thoſe who would not ſubmit their rights to his di 40 

poſal. Upon his coming down, thoſe who were Wt ** 

; moſt concerned in thoſe grants met at Edinburgh, 

| and agreed, that when they were called together, by 

if no other argument did prevail to make the lee 

Earl of Nithifdale deſiſt, they would fall upon Wt 0 

him and all his party in the old Scoriſh manner, le 

and knock them on the head. Primrofe told me fe 

| | oe 
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one of theſe Lords, Belhaven of the name of 
Powglaſs who was blind, bid them ſet him by 
one of the party; and he would make ſure of 
one. So he was ſet next the Earl of Dunfrize: 
| He was all the while holding him faſt: And when 
the other aſked him what he meant by that, he 
{aid, ever ſince the blindneſs was come on him he 
was in ſuch fear of falling, that he could not help 
the holding faſt to thoſe who were next to him: 
He had all the while a ponyard in his other hand, 
with which he had certainly ſtabbed Dumfrize, if 
any diſorder had happened. The appearance at 
Achat time was ſo great, and ſo much heat was 
% raiſed upon it, that the Earl of Nithiſdale would 
ind WF not open all his inſtructions, but came back to 
cr. court, looking on the ſervice as deſperate: So a 
la. ſtop was put to it for ſome tine. 5 
ch. f 1 the year 1633 the King came down in perſon He was 
real to be crowned. . In ſome conventions of the States crowned | 
the that had been held before that, all the money that on 5 
1-6 the King had aſked was given; and ſome petitions 
re. vere offered ſetting forth grievances, which thoſe 
ch whom the King employed had aſſured them ſhould 

be redreſſed: But nothing was done, and all was 
hif. 20 off till the King ſhould come down in perſon. 

11s entry and . coronation were managed with 
of WM fuch magnificence, that the country ſuffered 
to much by it: All was entertainment and ſhew. \J 
a. When the Parliament fate, the Lords of the arti» * 7 
ing cles prepared an act declaring the royal preroga- 
ell, dye, as it had been aſſerted by law in the year 
inſt 1606 to which an addition was made of another 
ab #4 paſſed in the year 1609, by which King James 
rere Vas impowered to. preſcribe Sppocel to churchmen 


$44 * 


pon bo ule during the: reſt of his reign... And in the J 
ner, Fear 1617, when he held a Parliament there in = 
ne Perlon, an act was prepared by the Lords of the i 


articles, 
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articles, authorizing all things that ſhould there. 


after be determined in eccleſiaſtical affairs by his 


+ Majeſty, with conſent of a competent number of 


the clergy, to have the ſtrength and power of : 
law. But the King either apprehended that preat 


oppoſition would be made to the paſſing the act, 


or that great trouble would follow on the execy- 
tion of it: So when the rubrick of the act was 
read, he ordered it to be ſuppreſs d, tho? paſs'd in 
the articles. In this act of 1633 theſe acts of 
1606 and 1609 were drawn into one. To thi 
great oppoſition was made by the Earl of Rothes, 
who deſired the acts might be divided: But the 
King ſaid, it was now one act, and he muſt either 
vote for it, or againſt it. He faid, he was for 
the prerogative as much as any man, but that 
addition was contrary to the liberties of the Church, 


and be thought no determination ought to be 


majade in ſuch matters without the conſent of the 


& 4-0 


clergy, at leaſt without their being heard. The 


King bid him argue no more, bur give his vote: 
So he voted, not content. Some few Lords of- 
fered to argue: But the King ſtopt them, and 
commanded them to vote. Almoſt the whole 


Commons voted in the negative: So that the act 


was indeed rejected by the majority: Which the 
King knew; for he had called for a liſt of the 
numbers, and with his own pen had mark'd every 
man's vote: Tet the Clerk of Regiſter, who 
gathers and declares the votes, ſaid it was carried 
in the affirmative. The Earl of Rothes affirmed 
it went for the negative: So the King faid, the 
Clerk of Regiſter*s declaration muſt be eld good, 


_ unleſs the Earl of Rothes would go to the Bar 


and accuſe him of falſifying the record of Parlia- 
ment, which was capital: And in that caſe, if 
he- ſhould fail in the proof he was liable to the 
ſame puniſhment :' So he would not venture on 
that.” Thus the act was publiſhed, "tho? in truth 
it yas rejected, - The King expreſſed a high di 
9117 th © | Ms - Pleaſure 
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leaſure at all who had concurred in that oppo- 
| tion, Upon that the Lords had many meetings: 

They reckoned that now all their liberties. were 
| gone, and a Parliament was but a piece of page- 
W antry, if the Clerk of, Regiſter might declare 

| as he pleaſed how the vote went, and that no ſcru- 
E tiny were allowed. Upon that Hague the 
King's ſolicitor, a zealous man of that party, 
| drew a petition to be ſigned by the Lords, and 
do be offered by them to the King, ſetting forth 

| all their grievances and Praying redreſs : He palmeri- 
| ſhewed this to ſome of them, and among others noch's 
to the Lord Balmerinoch, who liked the main of trial. 
it, but was for altering it in ſome particulars :, 
He ſpoke of it to the Earl of Rothes in the pre- 

ſence of the Earl of Caſſilis and ſome others: | 
| None of them approved of it. The Earl of þ 
Rothes carryed it to the King; and told him, that 1 
there was. a deſign to offer a petition. in order to | 
the explaining - and juſtifying their proceedings, | 
and that he had a copy to ſhew him: But the | 
King would not look upon it, and ordered him to | 'Y 
put a ſtop to it, for he would receive no fuch h 
petition. The Earl of Rothes told this to Balme- 
| rinoch :, So the thing was laid aſide : Only he 
kept a copy of it, and interlined it in ſome places | 
| with his own hand. While the King was in we 
Scotland he erected a new Biſhoprick at Edin-. 'J 
burgh, and made one Forbes Biſhop, . who was a 2 
very learned and pious. man: He had a ftrangs 
faculty of preaching five or ſix hours at a time: 
His way of life and devotion was thought mo- 
naſtick, and his learning lay in antiquity :. He 
ſtudied to be a reconciler . Papiſts and Pro- 
teſtants, leaning rather to the firſt, as appears by 
his Conſiderationes modeſtæ: He was a very. 
imple man, and knew little of the world: So 
he fell into ſeveral errors in conduct, but died ſoun 
| after ſuſpected of Popery, which ſuſpicion was en- 
creaſed by his ſon's turning Papiſt. ' Choking: 
"IR e a 
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left Scotland much diſcontented; but reſolved th 
Proſecute the deſign of recovering the church 
lands: And Sir Thomas Hope, a ſubtil lawyer, 


Who was believed to underſtand that matter be. 


_ yond all the men of his profeſſion, tho? in all re. 


ſpects he was a zealous Puritan, was made the 
King's advocate, upon his undertaking to bring 
all the church lands back to the Crown: Yet he 
1 that matter ſo ſlowly, that it was be. 
jeved he acted in concert with the party that oy. 


poſed it. Enough was already done to alarm al 
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that were poſſeſſed of the church lands: And they 


tc engage the whole country in their quarrel took 


care to infuſe it into all people, but chiefly ind 


the preachers, that all was done to make way for 


Popery. The winter after the King was in Scot: 
pery 18 


land, Balmerinoch was thinking how to make the 


petition more acceptable: And in order to that he 
ſkewed it to one — a lawyer in whom he 
truſted, and deſired his opinion of it, and ſuffered 
him to carry it home with him, but charged him 


to ſhew it to no perſon, and to take no copy of 


ir. He'ſhewed it under a promiſe of ſecreſy to 
one Hay of Naughton, and told him from whom 
he had it. Hay looking on the paper, and ſeeing 


it a matter of ſome conſequence, carried it to 


Spotſwood Archbiſhop of St. Andrews; who ap- 
prehending it was going about for hands was 
alarmed at it, and went immediately to London, 
beginning his journey as he often did on a ſunday, 
Which was a very odious thing in that country, 
There are laws in Scotland looſely worded that 
make it capital to ſpread lies of the King or his 
Government, or to alienate his ſubjects from him. 
It was alſo made capital to know of any that do it, 
and not diſcover them: But this laſt was never 
once put in execution. The petition was thought 
within this act: So an order was ſent down fot 


committing Lord Balmerinoch. The reaſon of 
it being fer ſome time kept ſecret, it was thought 


done 
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une becauſe of his vote in parliament.. But after 
ſome conſultation a ſpecial commiſſion: was ſent. 


h down for the trial. In Scotland there is a Court 
bor the trial of Peers, diſtinct from the jury who 
* WE ace to be fifteen, and the majority determine the 
5 verdict: The fact being only. referred to the jury 
e ot afſize as they call it, the law is judged by the 
court: And if the majority of the jury are Peers, 
e che rel: may be gentlemen. At this time a pri- 
„vate gentleman of the name of Steward was be-' 
b. come ſo conſiderable that he was raiſed by ſeveral 
al degrees to be made Earl of Traquair and Lord 
oy Treaſurer, and was in great favour; but ſuffered 
* afterwards. ſuch a reverſe. of Fortune, that I ſaw. 
im ſo low that he wanted bread, and was forced 
ct Bi co beg; and it was believed died of hunger. He 


was a man of great parts, but of too much craft: 
He was thought the capableſt man for buſineſs, 
| ald the beſt ſpeaker in that Kingdom. So he was 
d charged with the care of the Lord Balmerinoch's 


el tial: But when the ground of the proſecution 
"ut as known, Hague who drew the petition writ a 
' of letter to the Lord Balmerinoch, in which he 
' © Bi owned that he drew the petition without any di - 
1 recon or aſſiſtance from him: And upon that he 


vent over to Holland, The Court was created by 
4 Ipecial commiſſion: In the naming of Judges 
"7 Wi there appeared too vifibly a deſign to have that 
Lord's life, for they were either very weak or 
very poor. Much pains was taken to have a 
Jury; in which ſo great partiality appeared, that 
when the Lord Balmerinoch was upon his chal- 
that lenges, and excepted to the Earl of Dumfrize for 
r hi his having ſaid that. if he were of his jury, tho* he: 
. Vere as innocent as St. Paul, he would find him 
0 Ih Milty, ſome of the judges ſaid, that was only a 
eu of raſh word: Vet che King's advocate allowed the 
% challenge, if proved, which was done. The next 
4 1 called on was the Earl of Lauderdale, father to 
nete de Duke of chat title: With him the Lord Bal 


; | merinoch 


% . 
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merinoch had been long in enmity : Yet, inſtead of 
challenging him, he {aid he was omi exceptions 
major. It was long conſidered upon what the pri. 
ſoner ſhould be tried: For his hand interlining the 
paper, which did plainly ſoften it, was not thought 
evidence that he drew it, or that he was acceſlaty 
to it: And they had no other proof againſt him: 


Nor could they from that mfer that he was the di- 


vulger, ſince it did appear it was only ſhewed by 
him to a lawyer for counſel. So it was ſettled on 
to inſiſt on this, that the paper tended to alienate 
the ſubjects from their duty to the King, and that 
he, knowing who was the author of it, did not 


diſcover him; which by law was capital. The 


Court judged the paper to be ſeditious, and to be 


a lie of the King and his government: The other 
point was clear, that he knowing the author did 


not diſcover him. He pleaded for himſelf, that 


the ſtatute for diſcovery had never been put in 


execution ; that it could never be meant but of 
matters that were notoriouſly ſeditious; that till 
the Court judged ſo he did not take this paper to 
be of that nature, but confidered it as a papet 
full of duty, deſigned to ſet himſelf and ſome 
others right in the King's opinion; that upon the 


flirſt ſight of it, tho he approved of the main, 


yet he. diſliked ſome expreſſions in it; that he 
communicated the matter to the Earl of Rothes, 
who told the King of the deſign; and that, upon 
the King's ſaying he would recęive no ſuch peti- 


tion, ic was quite laid aſide: This was atteſted. 


by the Earl of Rothes. A long debate had been 
much inſiſted on, whether the Earl of Traquair or 


the King's miniſters might be of the jury or not: 


But the Court gave it in their favour. When the 
Jary was ſhut up, Gordon of Buckey, who was 
e of them, being then very antient, who forty 


three years before had aſſiſted in the murder of 


the Earl of Murray, and was thought upon this 


occaſion a ſure man, ſpoke firft of all, excuſing 


bi 
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f Nis preſumption in being the firſt that brokethe 
; {Wh filence. He deſired, they would all conſider what 
ey were about: It was a matter of blood, and 


they would feel the weight of that as long as they 
lied: He had in his youth been drawn in to ſhed 


8 blood, for which he had the King's pardon, but 
1 it coſt him more to obtain God's pardon : It had 
even him many forrowful hours both day and 
y night: And as he ſpoke this, the tears ran over 
n his face. This ſtruck a damp on them all. But 


the Earl of Traquair took up the argument; and 
ſaid, they had it not before them whether the law 
was a hard law. or not, nor had they the nature of 
the paper before them, which was judged by the 
js Court to be leaſing-making; they were only to 
conſider, whether the priſoner had diſcovered the 


him, and urged, that ſevere laws never executed 
were looked on as made only to terrify people, 
that tho? after the Court's having judged the paper 
to be ſeditious it would be capital to conceal the 


t YU 

+ author, yet before ſuch judgment the thing could 
ne Not be thought ſo evident that he was bound to re- 
he eeal it. Upon theſe heads thoſe Lords argued the 


matter many hours: But when it went to the vote, 


e 3 

15 And it was reſolved either to force the priſon to ned 
ti. Net him at liberty, or if that failed to revenge his 
ted aeath both on the Court and on the eight jurors; 

en ome undertaking to kill them, and others to 


burn their houſes. When the Earl of Traquair 
underſtood this, he went to Court, and told the 
King that the Lord Balmerinoch's life was in his 
haads, but the execution was in no ſort adviſe- 


Fcontriver of the paper or not. Upon this the 
Earl of Lauderdale took up the argument againſt 


ſeven acquitted, but eight caſt him: So ſentence He was 
was given. Upon this many meetings were held: condem- 


\ 


able: So he procured his pardon, for which the But par- 


"x party was often reproached with his ingratitude: doned. 
this hut he thought he had been much wronged in 
ing be proſecution, and ſo little regarded in the 
his Vor. I. D pardon, 
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pardon, that he never looked on himſelf as unde 
any obligation on that account. My father kney 
the whole ſteps of this matter, having been the 
Earl of Lauderdale's moſt particular friend: He 
often told me, that the ruin of the King's affai 
in Scotland was in a great meaſure owing to that 

roſecution; and he carefully preſerved the petit. 
on it ſelf, and the papers relating to the trial; 0 
which I never faw any copy belides thoſe which! 
have. And that raiſed in me a deſire of ſeeing thy 
whole record, which was copied for me, and iz 
now in my hands. It is a little volume, and con. 
tains, according to the Scotch method, the whol: 
abſtract of all the pleadings, and all the evidence 
that was given; and is indeed a very noble piece, 

_ _ -,, fall of curious matter. $567 

A liturg When the deſign of recovering the tithes wen 

prepared. on; tho* but ſlowly, another deſign made a gzeater 
rogreſs. The Biſhops of Scotland fell on tht 

raming of a liturgy and a body of canons for the 
worſhip and government of that church. The: WW 

were never examined in any publick aſſembly c 

the clergy: All was We three or four a pl 

| Beine Biſops, Maxwell, Sidſerfe, Whitford, au b 
Banautine, the Biſhops of Roſs, Galloway, Dur- ** 
blane, and Aberdeen. Maxwel did alſo accuſe te ya 
Farl of Traquair, às cold in the King's fervie, 
and as managing the treaſury deceitfully; and it ba 
Was afpiring to that office. Sporſwood, Arch 7 
ſhop of St. Andrews then Lord Chancellour, wal ir 

a a prudent and mild man, but of no great decem l. 


in his courſe of life. The Earl of Traquair, i %y 
ing himſelf ſo puſhed at, was more earneſt than t 4 4 
Biſhops themſelves in promoting the new model © 
Vorſhip and diſcipline z and by that he-recovert es 
the ground he had loſt with the King, and vi“ 
"Archbiſhop Laud : He alſo aſſiſted the Biſhops 15 


obtaining commiſſions, ſubaltern to the High 
_ "commiſſion Court, in their ſeveral dioceſes, whil 
_ ®were thought little different from the Courts of It 
1 - | quiſitiau 
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© quiſition. Sidſerfe ſet this up in Galloway: And 
Ja complaint being made in Council of his proceed- 
T ings, he gave the Earl of Argile the lie in- full 
Council. He was after all a very learned and good 
man, but ſtrangely heated in thoſe matters. And 
they all were ſo lifted up with the King's zeal, and 
ſo encouraged by Archbiſhop Laud, that they loſt 
all temper; of which I knew Sidſerfe made great 
8 acknowledgments in his old age. 40 © $. | 
But the unaccountable part of the King's pro- The fee- 
ceedings was, that all this while, when he was en- bleneſs of 
deavouring to recover ſo great a part of the pro- de go- 
perty of Scotland as the church lands and tithes ee 
vere, from men that were not like to part witng 
chem willingly, and was going to change the whole 
conſtitution of that Church and Kingdom, he raiſed |, 
no force to maintain what he was about to do, but 


truſted the whole management to the civil execu- 


don. By this all people ſaw the weakneſs of the go- 
vernment, at the ſame time that they complained of 


its rigour. All that came down from Court com- 


plained of the King's inexorable ſtiffneſs, and of the 
progreſs Popery was making, of the Queen's power 
Vith the King, of the favour ſhewed the Popes Nun- 
ties, and of the many proſelytes who were daily fal- 
ing off to the church of Rome. The Earl of Tra- 


quair infuſed this more effectually, tho! more covert · 


Ly; chan any other man coulddo: And whenthecoun- 
uy formed the firſt oppoſition they made tothe King's 


proclamations, and proteſted againſt them, he drew | 
the firſt proteſtation, as Primroſe aſſured me; tho? 


he deſigned no more than to put a ſtop to the cre- - 


dit the Biſhops; had, and to the fury of their pro- 
ceedings : But the matter went much farther than 
he ſeemed to intend: For he himſelf was fatally 
caught jn the ſnare laid for others. A troop of 
horſe and a regiment of foot had prevented all that 


We wed, or rather had by all appearance eſtabliſg- 


ed. an arbitrary government in that Kingdom: But 
to ſpeak in the language of a great man, thoſe who 
974 3 conducted 
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draw on ſuch an entire and vehement concurrenc ff 


Saville's - 


forge 


prevailed 


on the 
Scots, 
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conducted matters at that time, had as little of the 
prudence of the ſerpent as of the innocence of the 
dove: And, as my father often told me, he and 
many others who adhered in the ſequel firmly ty 
the King's intereſt were then much troubled at the 
whole conduct of affairs, as being neither wiſe, le. 


ga, nor juſt. - I will go no farther in opening the Z 


beginnings of the troubles of Scotland: Of theſe; | 
full account will be found in the memoirs of the 
Dukes of Hamilton. The violence with which 
that Kingdom did almoſt unanimouſly engag: 
_ againſt the adminiſtration may eaſily convince one, 
that the provocation muſt have been very great ty 


againſt it. | 
After the firſt pacification, upon the new dil. 
-putes that aroſe, when the Earl of Lowdun and 
Dumferling were ſent up with the petition fron 
the covenanters, the Lord Saville came to them, 
and informed them of many particulars, by which 
they ſaw the King was highly irritated againk 
them: He took great pains to perſuade them u 
'come with their army into England. They vey 
unwillingly hearken'd to that propoſition, and 
looked on it as a deſign from the Court to enſnar 
them, making the Scots invade England, by whic 
this Nation might have been provoked to aſſiſt tie 
King to conquer Scotland. It is true, he hate 
the Earl of Strafford ſo much, that they ſaw n 
_ cauſe to ſuſpect him: So they entred into a treat 
with him about it. The 1 Saville aſſure 
them, he ſpake to them in the name of the mol 
conſiderable men in England; and he ſhewed then 
' an yn ova under their hands to Jo with 
them, if they would come into England, and it 
fuſe any treaty but what ſhould be confirmed by. 
Parliament of England. They deſired leave u 
' ſend this paper into Scotland, to which after mud 
| ſeeming Ciculry he conſented : So a cane Wi 
| hollowed, and this was put within it; 1 ore 
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Froſt, afterwards ſecretary to the Committee of 
boch wy, iro was ſent down with it as a poor 
traveller. It was to be communicated only to three 
verſons, the Earls of Rothes and Argile, and to 
ariſtoun, the three chief confidents of the cove- 


© nanters. The Earl of Rothes was a man of plea- The cha- 


ſure, but of a moſt obliging temper : His affairs racters of 


W were low: Spotſwood had once made the bargain 
between the Ki 

the Earl of Traquair broke it, ſeeing he was to be 
raiſed above himſelf. The Earl of Rothes had all 
© the arts of making himſelf popular; only there 


vas too much _ in his temper, and too much 


liberty in his courſe of life. The Earl of Argile 


vas a more ſolemn fort of a man, grave and ſo- 


ber, free of all ſcandalous vices, of an invincible 
| calmneſs of temper, and a pretender to high de- 
grees of piety : He was much ſet on raiſing his 
own family to be a fort of King in the High- 
mm: - | 5 

Wariſtoun was my own uncle: He was a man 


of great application, could ſeldom ſleep above 


three hours in the twenty four: He had ſtudied 
the law carefully, and had a great quickneſs of 
thought with an extraordinary memory, He went 
into very high notions of lengthen'd devotions, in 
which he continued many hours a day: He would 
often pray in his family two hours at a time, and 
had an unexhauſted copiouſneſs that way. What 
thought ſoever ſtruck his fancy during thoſe effu- 
ſions, he looked on it as an anſwer of prayer, and 
was wholly determined by it. He looked on the 


| Covenant as the ſetting Chriſt on his throne, and 


ſo was out of meaſure zealous in it. He had no re- 
ard to the raiſing himſelf or his family, tho' he 

ad thirteen children: But Preſbytery was to him 
more than all the world. He had a readineſs and 
vehemence of ſpeaking that made him 'very con- 
fiderable in publick aſſemblies : And he had a 
{ruitful invention; fo that he was at all times fur- 


the chief 
g a of the co- 
ing and him before the troubles, but yenanters. 


i niſhed 


** ; 
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niſhed with expedients. To theſe three only this 
paper was to be ſhewed upon an oath of ſecrecy: 
And it was, to be depoſited in Wariſtoun's hands, 
They were only allowed to publiſh to the Nation, 
that they were ſure of a very great and unexpected 
aſſiſtance, which tho' it was to be kept ſecret 
would appear in due time. This they publiſhed: 
And it was looked on as an artifice to draw in the 
Nation: But it was afterwards found to be a cheat 

indeed, but a cheat of Lord Saville's who had 
forged all theſe ſubſcriptions. © © © 

The Scots The Scots * a very ſorry equipage: 

came in'9 Every ſoldier carried, a week's proviſion of oat 

sang. meal; and they had a drove of cattel; with them 
for their food. They had alſo an invention of 
guns of white iron tinned and done about with lex 
ther, and chorded ſo that they could ſerve for two ot 
three diſcharges. Theſe were light, and were carried þ 
on horſes; And when they came to Newburn, the En. 
gliſh army that defended the Ford was ſurprized with 
a diſcharge of artillery: Some thought it magick; 
and all were put in ſuch diſorder that the whole army 
did run with ſo great precipitation, that Sir Tho- 
mas Fairfax, who had a command in it, did not 
Rick to own that till he paſs'd the Tees his leg; 
trembled under him. This ſtruck many of the 
enthuſiaſts of the King's ſide, as much as it exalted 
the Scots; who were next day poſſeſſed of Net: 
caſtle, and ſo were maſters not only of Northum- 
berland and the Biſhoprick of Dureſme, but of the 
Collierys; by which, if they had not been in: 
good underſtanding with the City of London, they 
could have Küren extremely: But all the 
uſe the City made of this was, to raiſe a great out- 
. Ery, and to complain of the war, ſince it was nor 
in the power of the Scots to ſtarve them. Upon 
that petitions were ſent from the City and from 
ſome Counties to the Baß, praying a treaty wit 

Great di the Sets. The Lord Wharton and the Lot 

in Eng. a e Ketter pnderzook. to deliver ſome ', 

land F . n eſe; 
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> Which they did, and were clapt up upon it. 
2] OE RI of — was held; and Sy 2 7 relolved 
on, as the Lord Wharton told me, to ſhoot them 
at the head of the army, as movers of ſedition. 
| This was chiefly preſs'd by the Earl of Strafford, 
= Duke Hamilton ſpoke nothing till the Council 
E roſe; and then he aſked Strafford, if he was ſure 
of the army, who ſeemed ſurpriſed at the queſtion ; 
But he upon enquiry underſtood that very probably 


| a general mutiny, if not a total revolt, would have 
followed, if any ſuch execution had been attempt- 


| ed. This ſucceſs of the Scots ruined the King's 
affairs. And by it the neceſſity of the union of the 
two Kingdoms may appear very evident: For no- 
thing but a ſuperiour army able to beat the Scots 


can hinder their doing this at any time: And the 


ſeiſing the Collierys muſt immediately bring the 
City of London into great diſtreſs. Two armies 
were now in the north as a load on the King, be- 
ſides all the other grievances. The Lord Saville's 
forgery came to be diſcovered. The King knew 
itz and yet he: was brought afterwards to truſt 
him, and to advance him to be Earl of Suſſex. 
The King preſſed my uncle to deliver him the let- 
ter, wha excuſed himſelf upon his oath ; and not 
knowing what uſe might be made of it, he cut out 
every ſubſcription, and ſent it to the perſon for 
whom it was forged. The imitation was ſo exact, 
| that every man, as ſoon as he ſaw his hand ſimply 
by itſelf, acknowledged that he could not have 
denied it. g 2 5 | 


e was now in great ſtraits : He had laid Thei!! 


vp 700000 J. b in Sc. 
and yet had raiſed no guards nor force in England 


but truſted a very illegal adminiſtration. to a legal 
execution. His treaſure was now exhauſted ; his 
ſubjects were highly irritated; the miniſtry were 
all frighted, being expoſed to the anger and juſtice 
* of the Parliament: So that he had brought him- 
e; Af into great diſtreſs, but had not the dexterity to 
2 7 | 11110 Oe 


before the troubles in Scotland began; ſtate of the 
| : King's af- | 
? fairs. 
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extricate himſelf out of it. He loved high and 
rough methods, but had neither the ſkill to con- 
duct them, nor the height of * to manage 


them. He hated all that offered prudent and mo- 
derate counſels: He thought it flowed from 

meanneſs of ſpirit, and a care to preſerve them- 
ſelves by ſacrificing his authority, or from repub- 
lican principles: And even when he ſaw it was ne- 
ceſſary to follow ſuch advices, yet he hated thoſe 
that gave them. His heart was wholly turned to 
the gaining the two armies. In order to that he 
gained the Earl of Rothes entirely, who hoped by 
the King's mediation to have married the Counteſs 
of Devonſhire, a rich and magnificent lady that 
lived long in the greateſt ſtate of any in that age: 
He alſo gained the Earl of Montroſe, who was a 


Joung man well learned, who had travelled, bu 


ad taken upon him the port of a hero too much. 


When he was beyond ſea he travelled with the Earl 


of Denbigh ; and they conſulted all the aſtrologers 


they could hear of. I plainly ſaw the Earl of Den- 
 bigh relied on what had been told him to his dying 


day; and the rather becauſe the Earl of Montroſe 


was promiſed a glorious fortune for ſome time, 
but all was to be overthrown in concluſion. When 
the Earl of Montroſe returned from his travels, he 


was not confidered by the King as he thought he 


deſerved: So he ſtudied to render himſelf popular 


in Scotland; and he was the firſt man in the op- 


| Poſition they made during the firſt war. He both 


adviſed and drew the letter to the King 'of France, 
for which the Lord Lowdun who figned it was im- 
priſoned in the Tower of London. But the Earl 
of Lauderdale, as he himſelf told me, when it 


Fame to his turn to ſign that letter, found falſe 
French in it; for inſtead of rayons de ſoleil he had 


writ raye de ſoleil, which in French ſignifies a ſort 


of fiſn; and fo the matter went no farther at that 
time; and the treaty came on ſo ſoon after, that it 
_ was never again taken up. The Earl of Montroſe 


| was 
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was gained by the King at Berwick, and undertook 
to do great ſervices. He either fancied, or at leaſt 
he made the King fancy, that he could turn the 


whole Kingdom: Yer indeed he could do nothing. 5 


He was again trying to make a new party: And 


he kept à correſpondence with the King when he 


lay at Newcaſtle; and was pretending he had A 
great intereſt among the covenanters, - whereas at 


that time he had none at all. All theſe little plot- 


ings came to be either known, or at leaſt ſuſpected. 
The Queen was a woman of great vivacity in con- 


verſation, and loved all her life long to be in in- 
_— of all ſorts, but was not ſo ſecret in them as 
ſuc 


times and ſuch affairs required. She was a 
woman of no manner of judgment : She was bad 
at contrivance, but much worſe in the execution: 
But by the livelineſs of her diſcourſe ſhe made al - 
ways a great impreſſion on the King: And to her 


little practices, as well as to the King's own tem- 


know it was a maxim infuſed into his ſons, which 
I have often heard from King James, that he was 
undone by his conceſſions. This is true in ſome 
teſpect: For his paſſing the act that the Parlia- 
ment ſhould fit during pleaſure was indeed his ruin, 
to which he was drawn'by the Queen. Bur if he 


nk the ſequel of all his misfortunes was owing. 


had not made great conceſſions, he had ſunk with- 
| out being able to make a ſtruggle for it; and could 


not have divided the Nation, or engaged ſo many 


to have ſtood by him: Since by the conceſſions | 


that he made, eſpecially that of the triennial Par- 
liament, the honeſt and quiet part of the Nation 
was ſatisfied, and thought their religion and liber- 


ties were ſecured : So they broke off from * thoſe. 


violenter propoſitions that occaſioned the war. 
The truth was, the King did not come into thoſe 


| conceſſions ſeaſonably, nor with a good grace: All 


appeared to be extorted from him. There were 
lt ſeems clearer, if inſtead of broke of from, the ſentence 


- 


ran *ould not go into. 
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alſo grounds, whether true or plauſible, to make | 


it to be believed, that he intended not to ſtand to 
them any longer than he lay under that force, that 
viſibly. drew them from him contrary to his own 
inclinations. The proofs that appeared of ſome 
particulars, that made this ſeem true, made other 
things that were whiſpered to be more readily be- 
lieved: For in all critical times there are deceitful 
le of both ſides, that pretend to merit by 
| wor ch diſcoveries, on condition that no uſe ſhall 
be made of them as witneſſes; which is one of the 
moſt peſtiterous ways of calumny poſſible. Almoſt 
ahe whole Court had been concerned in one illegal 
grant or another: So theſe Courtiers, to get their 
faults paſs'd over, were as ſo many ſpies upon the 
King and Queen: They told all they heard, and 
perhaps not without large additions, to the leading 
men of the Houſe of Commons. This inflamed 
. the jealouſy, and puſh'd them on to the making ſtill 
new demands. One eminent paſſage was told me 
by the Lord Hollis: 
An zc- © he Earl of Strafford hes nd his alter; 
ceunt of So, tho* in that Parliament he was one of the 
the Earl hotteſt men of the party, yet when that matter 
— not was before them he always withdrew. When the 
ing given bill of attainder was paſs'd, the King ſent for him 
up by the to know what he could do to ſave the Earl of 
King. Strafford. Hollis anſwered, that if the King 
pleaſed, ſince the execution of the law was in him, 
he might legally grant him a reprieve, which muſt 
- be good in law; but he would not adviſe it. That 
which he propoſed was, that Lord Strafford ſhould 
ſend him a petition for-a ſhort reſpite, to ſettle bis 
affairs and to prepare for death; upon which he 
adviſed the King to come next day with the peti⸗- 
tion in his hands, and lay it before the two houſes 
with a ſpeech which he drew for the King; and 
- Hollis ſaid to him, he would try his intereſt among 
bis friends to get them to conſent to it. He pre- 
* a * many by afluring them, chat if che; 


Would 
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' gauld fave Lord Strafford he would become wholly © 
rheirs in conſequence of his firſt principles: And 
that he might do them much more ſervice by be- 
ing preſerved, . than he could do if made an ex- 
ample upon ſuch. new and doubtful points. In this 
he had wrought on ſo many, that he believed if 
the King's party had ſtruck into it he might have 
el him. It was carried to the Queen, as if 
Hollis had engaged that the Earl of Strafford 
ſhould accuſe her, and diſcover all he knew : 80 
the Queen not only diverted the King from going 
q to the Parliament, changing the ſpeech into a mei- 
il tage all writ with the King's own hand, and ſent 
hs tothe Houſe of Lords by the Prince of Wales : 
: {ob Hollis had faid, would have perhaps done 


l 


well, che King being apt to ſpoil things by an 
a unacceptable he Hs Ki Bar to — — —— 5 the 
f whole world, the Queen prevailed with him to add 
il that mean poſtſcript, © It he muſt die, it were cha- 
2 « rityto reprieye him till Saturday: Which was a 
| very unhandſome giving up of the whole meſſage. 
15 When it was cammunicated to both houſes, che | 
"A .whole Court party was plainly againſt it: And ſo 


3 he fell truly by the . means. 
is „The mentioning this makes me add one parti- 
5 cular IA, WR Sw Te go When his im- 
f bpeachment was, brought to the Lord's bar, he ap- 
tall Prevergink how it would end, ſent over Warner, 
my iſhop of Rocheſter, with the keys of his cloſer 
uit aud cabinet, that he might deſtroy or put out of the 


1 


hat Way all papers that might either hurt himſelf or | 
ud any body elfe. He was at that work for three : 
his hours, till upon Laud's being committed to the ö 
he black rod a meſſenger wear over to ſeal up his clo- g 
eti- det, who came after all was withdrawn. Among | 
uſes the writings-he took away, it is believed the ori- | 
and Sinal Magna Charta paſſed. by King John in the | 
ong ieee 
pre⸗ Warner papers by his executor: And that deſ- | | 
be; fegen to tus Jon and executor, Colonel Lice, who | 
2uld B ; 8 Tn 
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gave it to me. So it is now in my hands; and it 
e very fairly to me. For this conveyance of it 
we have nothing but conjecture. 


I do not intend to proſecute the hiſtory of the 
wars. I have told a great deal relating to them in 
the memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton. Ruſh- 
worth's collections contain many excellent materi- 


als: And now the firſt volume of the earl of Cla- 


rendon's hiftory gives a faithful repreſentation of 
the 3 of the troubles, tho? writ in favour 
of the Court, and full of the beſt excuſes that ſuch 
it things were capable of. I ſhall therefore only 
ſet out what I had particular reaſon to know, an 


what is not to be met with in books. | 


The Kirk was now ſettled in Scotland with a 
new mixture of ruling elders ; which, tho' they 
were taken from the Geneva pattern, to aſſiſt or 


rather to be a check on the Miniſters, in the ma- 
naging the parochial diſcipline, ' yet theſe never 


came to their aſſemblies till the year 1638, when 


they thought it neceſſary to make them firſt go and 


carry all the elections of the Miniſters at the ſeve- 
ral preſbyteries, and next come themſelves and fit 
in the aſſemblies. The nobility and chief gentry 


offered themſelves upon that occaſion : And the 


Miniſters, ſince they faw they were like to act in 


oppoſition to the King's orders, were glad to have 


' fo great a ſupport. But the elders that now came 
to aſſiſt them beginning to take, as the Miniſters 
thought, too much on them, they grew weary of 


fuch/ imperious maſters: So they ſtudied. to work 
up the inferiour people to much zeal : And as they 
wrought any up to ſome meaſure of hear and know- 
Jedge, they brought them alſo into their elder- 
ſhip; and fo got a majority of hot zealots who 


_ depended on them. One out of theſe was deputed 
co attend on the judicatories. They had ſyneds of 
all the clergy, in one or more counties who met 
twice a year: And a general aſſembly met once a 
year: And at parting, that body named — 
_ LY | called 
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it called the commiſſion of the Kirk, who were to fir 
in the intervals to prepare matters for the next aſ- 
ſembly, and to look into all the concerns of the 
| church, to give warning of dangers, and toini{pect . 
y all proceedings of the ſtate as far as related to the 
matters of religion: By theſe means they became 
terrible to all their enemies. In their ſermons, 
and chiefly in their prayers, all that paſs'd in the 
| ftate was canvaſſed: Men were as good as named, 
4 and cither recommended or complained of to God, 
as they were acceptable or odious to them. This 
/ grew up in time'to an inſufferable degree of bold- 
neſs. The way that was given to it, when the 
King and the Biſhops were their common themes, 
| made that afterwards the humour could not be re- 
J ſtrained: And it grew ſo petulant, that the pulpit 
was a ſcene of news and paſſion. For ſome years 
this was managed with great appearances: of fer- 


” vour by men of age and ſome authority: But 
q when the younger and hotter zealots took it up, 
N it became odious to almoſt all ſort of people, ex- 
+ _ cept ſome ſour enthuſiaſts, who! thought all their 
| impertinence was zeal and an effect of inſpiration ; 
d which flowed naturally from the conceit of extem- 
< Porary prayers being praying by the ſpirit. 
* Henderſon, a Miniſter | of Edinburgh, was by The chief 
= much the wiſeſt and graveſt of them all: But as Minitters 
* all his performances that I have ſeen are flat and a 
f heavy, ſo he found it was an eaſter thing to 2 
K raiſe a flame than to quench it. He ſtudied to keep 
his party to him: Yer he found he could not mo- 
4 _  derate the heat of ſome fiery ſpirits: So when he 
1 ſaw he could follow them no more, but that they 
4 had got the people out of his hands, he ſunk both 
4 in body and mind, and died ſoon after. The per- 
f ſon next to him was Douglas, believed to be deſ- 
4 _ .cended from the royal family tho* the wrong way: 
f There appeared an air of greatneſs in him, that 
$ made all that ſaw him inclined enough to believe 
d be was of no ordinary deſcent.” He was a reſerved 


man : 
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man: He had the ſcriptures by heart to the exact. 
neſs of a Jew; for he was as à concordance : He 


was too calm and too grave for the furious men, 


but yet he was much depended on for his prudence. 
I knew him in his old age; and ſaw plainly, he 
was a ſlave to his popularity, and durſt not own the 
free thoughts he had of ſome things for fear of of- 


| fending the people. ing 11903 ni 


o 


I will not run out in giving the characters of che 


other leading preachers among them, ſuch as Dick- 
4on, Blair, Rutherford, Baily, Cant, and the two 


_ -Gilliſpys. They were men all of a ſort: They 


affected great ſublimities in devotion: They pour- 
ed themſelves out in their prayers with a loud 


voice, and often with many tears. They had but 


an ordinary proportion of learning among them; 
ſomething of Hebrew, Hrs. dittle Greek: 
Books of controverſy: with Papiſts, but above all 
with the Arminians, was the height of their ſtudy. 
A way of 3 by doctrine, reaſon, and uſe 
was what they ſet up on: And ſome of them at- 
fected a ſtrain of ſtating caſes of conſcience, not 
with relation to moral actions, but to ſome re- 
flexions on their condition and temper: That was 

occaſioned chiefly by their conceit of praying by 


che ſpirit, which every one could not attain to, or 
© keep up to the ſame heat in at all times. The 


Their &Q. learning they recommended to their young divines 
dies, and were ſome German ſyſtemes, ſome commentators 


other met on the ſcripture; books of controverſy, and practi- 


cal books: They were ſo careful to oblige them to 
make their round in theſe, that if they had no men 
of great learning among them, yet none were very 
ignorant: As if they had thought an equalitz in 

learning was neceſſary to keep up the parity of their 
Government. None could be ſuffered to preach 
as Expectants, (as they called them,) but after a 
tryal or two in private before the Miniſters alone: 
Then two or three ſermons were to be preached in 


publick, ſome more learnedly, ſome * 
BAIT , | ' CAlly, 
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cally: Then a head in divinity was to be common 
placed in Latin, arid the perſon was to maintain 
Theſes upon it: He was alſo to be ttied in Greek 
and Hebrew, and in ſcripture chronology. The 
queſtionary trial came laſt, every Miniſter aſking 
ſuch queſtions as he pleaſed. When any had paſs'd 
thro? all theſe with approbation, Which was done 
in a courſe of three or four months, he was allow- 
ed to preach When invited. And if he was pre- 
ſented or called to a Church, he was to paſs thro? 


a new. ſet of the ſame tryals. This made that there 


was a ſmall circle of knowledge in which they were 


generally well inſtructed. True morality was little 


itudied or eſteemed by them: They took much 
pains among their people to maintain their autho- 


5 : 


47 


They forced all people to ſign the covenant : Their 


And. che. greatet part of the Epiſcopal Clergy, Fee © 


among whom there, were two Biſhops, came to 


them, and renounced their former principles, and 
deſired to be received into their body. At firſt 
they. received all that offered themſelves: But af- 


terwards. they repented of this: And the violent 


men among chem were ever preſſing the purging 


the Kirk, as they called it, that is the ejecting 
all, the Epiſcopal Clergy. Then they took 


the term of Malignants, by which all who dif- 5 
fered from them were diſtinguiſhed : But the ſtrict- 


neſs of piety and good life, which had gained them 


ſo much reputation before the war, began to wear 
off; and inſtead of that, a fierceneſs of temper, 
and a copiouſneſs of many long ſermons, and much 
longer prayers, came to be the diſtinction of the 
party. This they carried even to the ſaying grace 
before and after meat ſometimes to the length of 
a Whole hour. But as every new war broke out, 
there was a viſible abatement of even the out ward 
ſhews of piety. Thus the war corrupted both 
- fides.. When the war broke out in England, the 


3 Scots 
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Scots had a great mind to go into it. The de- 


cayed nobility, the military men; and the Mini- 


ſters, were violently ſet on it. They ſaw what 
good quarters they had in the north of England, 


And they hoped the umpirage of the war would 


fall into their hands. The diviſion appearing fo 


near an equality in England, they reckoned they 


would turn the ſcales, and ſo be courted on both 


ſides: And they did not doubt to draw great ad- 


vantages from it, both for the Nation in general, 


and themſelves in particular. Duke Hamilton 
was truſted by the King with the management of 
his affairs in that Kingdom, and had powers to of- 
fer, but ſo ſecretly that if diſcovered it could not 
be proved, for fear of diſguſting the Engliſh, that 
if they would engage in the King's ſide he would 
conſent to the uniting Northumberland, Cumber- 
land, and Weſtmoreland, 'to Scotland ; and that 
OF: ſhould be the ſeat of the Government; 


that the Prince of Wales ſhould hold his Court al- 


ways among them; that every third year the King 
ſhou'd go among them; and every office in the 
King's houſhold ſhould in the third turn be given 
to a Scotchman. This I found not among Duke 
Hamilton's papers: But the Earl of Lauderdale 


aſſured me of it, and that at the Iſle of Wight they 


had” all the engagements from the King that he 


could give. Duke Hamilton quickly ſaw, it was 
a vain imagination to hope that Kingdom could 
be brought to eſpouſe the King's quarrel. The 


inclination ran ſtrong the other way: All he hoped 


to ſucceed in was to keep them neuter for ſome 
time: And this he ſaw could not hold long: So 
after he had kept off their engaging with England 
all the year 1643, he and his friends ſaw it was in 


vain to ſtruggle any longer. The courſe they all 


reſolved on was, that the nobility. ſhould fall in 


heartily- with the inclinations of the Nation to join 


with England, that ſo they might procure to them- 
{elves and their friends the chief commands in the 


army 
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army: And then, when they were in England, and 
that their army was as a diſtinct body ſeparated 
from the reſt of the Kingdom, it might be much 
eaſier to gain them to the King's ſervice, than it 
was at that time to work on the whole Nation. 


49 


This was not a very ſincere way of proceeding : Mon- 


1 ; | 5 7 5 troſe's 
But it was intended for the King's ſervice, and 4 e 


would probably have had the effect deſigned by it, kings. 


if ſome accidents had not happened that changed 
the face of affairs, which are not rightly under- 
ſtood: And therefore 1 will open them clearly. 
The Earl of Montroſe and a party of high Roya- 
liſts were for entring into an open breach with the 
country in the beginning of the year 1643, but 
offered no probable methods of maintaining it; nor 


could they reckon themſelves aſſured of any conſi- 


derable party. They were full of undertakings : 


But when they were preſſed to ſhew what concur- 


rence might be depended on, nothing was offered 


but from the Highlanders: And on this wiſe men 


could not rely: So Duke Hamilton would not ex- 
poſe the King's affairs by ſuch a deſperate way of 
proceeding. Upon this they went to Oxford, and 
filled all people there with complaints of the trea- 
chery of the Hamiltons; and they pretended they 


could have ſecured Scotland, if their propoſitions 


had been entertained. This was but too ſuitable to 
the King's own inclinations, and to the humour 


that was then prevailing at Oxford. So when the 


two Hamiltons came up, they were not admitted 


to ſpeak to the King: And it was believed, if the 


younger brother had not made his eſcape, that both 
would have ſuffered; for when the Queen heard of 
his eſcape, ſhe with great commotion ſaid, Aber- 


corn has miſſed a Dukedom; for that Earl was a 


Papiſt, and next to the two brothers. They could 
have demonſtrated, if heard, that they were ſure 


of above two parts: in three of the officers of the 
army; and did not doubt to have engaged the 
Vor. I. 
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the King * But the failing in this 
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was not all. The Earl, then made Marquis of | 


Montroſe, had powers given him, ſuch as he de- 
ſired, and was ſent down with them: But he could 
do nothing till the end of the year. A great body of 


the Macdonalds commanded by one Col. Killoch 


came over from Ireland to recover Kentire, the beſt 
country of all the Highlands, out from which 
they had been driven by the Argile family, who 
had poſſeſſed their country about fifty years. The 
head of theſe was the Earl of Antrim, who had 
married the Duke of Buckingham's widow : And 
being a Papiſt, and having a great command in 
Vifter, was much relied on by the Queen. He 
was the main perſon in the firſt rebellion, and was 
the moſt engaged in blood-ſhed of any in the 
north: Vet he continued to correſpond with the 
Queen to the great prejudice of the King's affairs. 
When the Marquis of Montroſe heard they were 
In Argileſhire, he went to them, and told them, 
if they would let him lead them he would carry 
them into the heart of the Kingdom, and procure 
them better quarters and good pay: So he led 
them into Perthſhire. The Scots had at that time 
an army in England, and another in Ireland: Yet 
they did not think it neceſſary to call home any 
part of either, but deſpiſing the Iriſh, and the 
Highlanders, they raiſed a tumultuary army, and 
put it under the command of ſome Lords noted 
tor want of courage, and of others who wiſhed 


well to the other ſide. The Marquis of Mon- 


4roſe's men were deſperate, and met with little re- 
ſiſtance: So that ſmall body of the Covenanters 


army was rouqted. And here the Marquis of Mon- 


troſe got horſes and ammunition, having but three 
phorſes before, and powder only for one charge. 
Then he became conſiderable: And he marched 
chrough the northern parts by Aberdeen. The 
Marquis of Huntly: was in the King's intereſts ; 
but would not join with him, tho' his ſons did. 
*Aftrology ruined him: Her believed the ſtars, 
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this ſummer: And they might make a great pro- 
'greſs by the © accidents that another year might 1 
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ind they deceived him: He ſaid often, that neither 
the King; nor the Hamiltons, nor Montroſe 
would proſper: He believed he ſhould outlive 
them all, and eſcape at laſt; as it happened in 
concluſion, as to outliving the others. He was 
naturally a gallant man: But the ſtars had ſo ſub- 
dued him, that he made a poor figure during the 
whole courſe of the wars. 8 
The Marquis of Montroſe's ſucceſs was very Good ad- 
miſchievous, and proved the ruin of the King's ien _ 
affairs: On which I ſhould not have depended en- = King. 
tirely, if I had had this only from the Earl of Lau- 
derdale, who was indeed my firſt author: But it 
was fully confirmed to me by the Lord Hollis, 
who had gone in with great heat into the begin- 
nings of the war: But he ſoon ſaw the ill conſe- 
quences it already had, and the worſe that were 
like to grow with the progreſs of it: He had in 
the beginning of the year forty three, when he 
was ſent to Oxford with the propoſitions, taken 
great pains on all about the King to convince them 
of the neceſſity of their yielding in time; ſince 
the longer they ſtood out the conditions would be 
harder: And when he was ſent by the Parliament 
in the end of the year forty four, with other pro- 
poſitions, he and Whitlock entered into ſecret 
conferences with the King, of which ſome ac- 
count is given by Whitlock in his memoirs. 
They with other commiſſionersꝰ that were ſent to 
Oxford poſſeſſed the King, and all that were in. 
Feat credit with him, with this, that it was ab- , 
folutely neceſſary the King ſhould put an end to 
the war by a treaty: A new party of hot men 
vas ſpringing. up, that were plainly for changing 
the Government: They were growing much in the 
army, but were yet far from carrying any thing 
in the houſe : They had gained much ſtrength 
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to a peace: They aſked things that were unrea- 


ſonable: But they were forced to conſent to thoſe 


demands: Otherwiſe they would have loſt their 
credit with the City and the people, who could 
not be ſatisfied without a very entire ſecurity, and 
a full ſatisfaction: But the extremity to which 
matters might be carried otherwiſe, made it ne- 


Ceſſary to come to a peace on any terms what- 


ſoever; ſince no terms could be ſo bad as the con- 


tinuance of the war: The King muſt truſt them, 


But not 
followed. 


After his la 
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tho? they were not at that time diſpoſed: to truſt 
him ſo much as it were to be wiſned: They ſaid 
farther, that if a peace ſhould follow, it would be 


a much eaſier thing to get any hard laws now 
moved for to be repealed, than it was now to 
hinder their being inſiſted on. With theſe things 
Hollis told me that the King and many of his 
counſellours, Who ſaw how his affairs declined, 
and with what difficulty they could hope to con- 
tinue the war another year, were ſatisfied. The 
King more particularly began to feel the inſolence 
of the military men, and of thoſe who were daily 
reproaching him with their ſervices; ſo that they 
were become as uneaſy to him as thoſe of Weſt- 
minſter had been formerly. But ſome came in the 
interval from Lord Montroſe with ſuch an account 


of what he had done, of the ſtrength he had, and 


of his hopes nexs ſummer, that the King was by 


that prevailed on to believe his affairs would mend, 


and that he might afterwards treat on better terms. 


This unhappily wrought ſo far, that the limita- 
tions he put on thoſe he ſent to treat at Uxbridge 
made the whole deſign miſcarry. That raiſed the 


ſpirits of thoſe that were already but too much 


exaſperated. The Marquis of Montroſe made a 
great progreſs. the next year: But he laid no laſt- 
ing foundation, for he did not make himſelf maſter 
of the ſtrong places or paſſes of the Kingdom. 

Fi and * victory at Kilſyth he 
1 ; Was 
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inculcated after every execution: They triumphed 
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was lifted up 'out of meaſure, - The Macdonalds 
were every where fierce maſters, and ravenous 
plunderers : And the other Highlanders, who did 
not ſuch military executions, yet were good at 


| robbing: And when they had got as much as 


they could carry home on their backs, they de- 
ſerted. The Macdonalds alſo left him to go and 
execute their revenge on the Argile's country. 
The Marquis of Montroſe thought he was now 
maſter, but had no ſcheme how to fix his con- 
queſts : He waſted the eſtates of his enemies, 


| chiefly the Hamiltons; and went towards the Bor- 


ders of England, tho' he had but a ſmall force 
left about him : But he thought his name carried 
terrour with it. So he writ to the King that he 


| had gone over the land from Dan to Beerſheba : 


He prayed the King to come down in theſe words, 
«© Come thou, and take the City, leſt IJ take it, and 
eit be called by my name,” This letter was 
writ, but neyer ſent ; for he was routed, and his 
papers taken, before he had diſpatched the courier. 
When his papers were taken, many letters of the 
King, and of others at Oxford, were found, as 
the Earl of Crawford, one appointed to read them, 
told me; which increaſed the diſguſts : But theſe 
were not publiſhed. ' Upon this occaſion many 
priſoners that had quarters given them were mur- 


dered in cold blood: And as they ſent them to 


ſome towns that had been ill uſed by Lord Mon- 


troſe's army, the people in revenge fell on them 
and knock*d them on the head. Several perſons 


of quality were condemned for being with them: 
And they were proceeded againſt both with ſeve- 


rity. and with indignities. The preachers thun- 
dred in their pulpits againſt all that did the work 


of the Lord deceitfully ; and cried'out againſt all 


that were for moderate proceedings, as guilty of 
the blood that had been ſned. Thine eye ſhall 


not pity, and thou ſhalt not ſpare,“ were often 
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with ſo little decency, that it gave all people very ill 
impreſſions of them. But this was not the worſt 

effect of Lord Montroſe's expedition. It loſt the 
opportunity at Uxbridge: It alienated. the Scots 
much from the King: It exalted all that were ene- 


mies to peace. Now they ſeemed to have ſome 


colour for all thoſe aſperſions they had caſt on the 
King, as if he had been in a correſpondence with 
the Iriſh rebels, when the worſt tribe of them had 
been thus employed by him. His affairs de- 
clined totally in England that ſummer : And 
Lord Hollis ſaid to me, all was owing to Lord 
Montroſe's unhappy ſucceſſes. p 4: 
Antrim's Upon this occaſion I will relate ſomewhat con- 
e cerning the Earl of Antrim. I had in my hand 
the King ſeveral of his letters to the King in the year 1646, 
and writ in a very confident ſtyle. One was ſomewhat 
Queen. particular: He in a poſtſcript deſired the King to 
ſend the incloſed to the good woman, without 
+ making any excuſe for, the preſumption; by 
which, as follows in the poſtſcript, he meant his 
wife, the Dutcheſs of Buckingham. This made 
me more eaſy to believe a ſtory that the Earl of 
Eſſex told me he had from the Earl of Northum- 
berland: Upon the Reſtoration, in the year 1660, 
Lord Antrim was thought guilty of ſo much 
bloodſhed, that it was taken for granted he could 
not be included in the indemnity that was to pals 
: in Ireland: Upon this he (Lord Antrim) ſeeing 
the Duke of Ormond ſet againſt him, came over to 
London, and was lodged at Somerſet-Houſe : And 
it was believed, that having no children he ſettled 
his eſtate on Jermyn then Earl of St. Albans: 
But before he came away, he had made a prior 
ſettlement in favour of his brother. He petition- 
ed the King to order a Committee of Council to 
examine the warrants that he had acted upon. 
The Earl of Clarendon was for rejecting the pe- 
tition, as containing a high indignity to the me- 


mory of King Charles the firſt: And ſaid plain) 
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at Council table, that if any perſon had pretended 


to affirm ſuch a thing while they were at Oxford, 
he would either have been ſeverely puniſhed for it, 


or the King would ſoon have had a very thin 


Court. But it ſeemed juſt to ſee what he had to 
ſay for himſelf : So a committee was named, of 
which the Earl of Northumberland was the chief. 
He produced to them ſome of the King's letters: 
But they did not come up to a full proof. In one 
of them the King wrote, that he had not then. 
leiſure, but referred himſelf to the Queen's letter; 
and ſaid, that was all one as if he writ himſelf. 
Upon this foundation he produced a ſeries of let- 
ters writ by himſelf to the Queen, in which he 
gave her an account of every one of theſe particu- 
lars that were laid to his charge, and ſhewed the 
grounds he went on, and deſired her directions to 
every one of theſe: He had anſwers ordering him 


to do as he did. This the Queen- mother eſpouſ- 


ed with great zeal; and ſaid, ſhe was bound in 
honour to ſave him. I ſaw a great deal of that 
management, for I was then at Court. But it 
was generally believed, that this train of letters 
was made up at that time in a colluſion between 
the Queen and him: So a report was prepared to 
be ſigned by the Committee, ſetting forth that he 
had fo fully juſtified himſeif in every thing that 
had been objected to him, that he ought not to 
be excepted out of the indemaity. This was 


brought firſt to the Earl of Northumberland to 
be figned by him: But he refuſed it; and ſaid, 


he was ſorry he had produced ſuch warrants, but 


he did not think they could ſerve his turn; for 


he did not believe any warrant from the King or 
Queen could juſtify ſo much bloodſhed, in ſo 
many black inſtances as were laid againſt him. 
Upon his refuſal the reſt of the Committee did not 
think fit to ſign the report: So it was let fall: 
And the King was prevailed on to write to the 


Duke of Ormond, _ him that he had fo vin- 


dicated 
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with ſo little decency, that it gave all people very ill 
impreſſions of them. But this was not the worſt 
effect of Lord Montroſe's expedition. It loft the 
opportunity at Uxbridge: It alienated. the Scots 
much from the King: It exalted all that were ene- 
mies to peace. Now they ſeemed to have ſome 
colour for all thoſe aſperſions they had caſt on the 
King, as if he had been in a correſpondence with 
the Iriſh rebels, when the worſt tribe of them had 
been thus employed by him. His affairs de- 
clined totally in England that ſummer: And 
Lord Hollis ſaid to me, all was owing to Lord 
Montroſe's unhappy ſucceſſes. | 

Antrim's | Upon this occaſion I will relate ſomewhat con- 


correipoY- cerning the Earl of Antrim. | I had in my hand 


2 ug ſeveral of his letters to the King in the year 1646, 
and writ in a very confident ſtyle. One was ſomewhat 
| Queen. particular: He in a poſticript deſired the King to 
ſend the incloſed to the good woman, without 
+ making any excuſe for, the preſumption ; by 
which, as follows in the poſtſcript, he meant his 
wife, the Dutcheſs of Buckingham. This made 
me more eaſy to believe a ſtory that the Earl of 
Effex told me he had from the Earl of Northum- 
berland : Upon the Reſtoration, in the year 1660, 
Lord Antrim was thought [guilty of ſo much 
bloodſhed, -that it was taken for granted he could 
not be included in the indemnity that was to pals 
1 in Ireland: Upen this he (Lord Antrim) ſeeing 
the Duke of Ormond ſet againſt him, came over to 
London, and was lodged at Somerſet-Houſe : And 
it was believed, that having no children he ſettled 


his eſtate on Jermyn then Earl of St. Albans: 


But before he came away, he had made a prior 
ſettlement in favour of his brother. He petition 
ed the King to order a Committee of Council to 
examine the warrants that he had acted upon. 
„ The Earl of Clarendon was for rejecting the pe- 


tition, as containing a high indignity to the me- 


mory of King Charles the firſt : And ſaid Plain 
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at Council table, that if any perſon had pretended 
to affirm ſuch a thing while they were at Oxford, 
he would either have been ſeverely puniſhed for it, 

or the King would ſoon have had a very thin 
Court. But it ſeemed juſt to ſee what he had to 
ſay for himſelf : So a committee was named, of 
which the Earl of Northumberland was the chief. 
He produced to them ſome of the King's letters: 
But they did not come up to a full proof. In one 
of them the King wrote, that he had not then 


leifure, bur referred himſelf to the Queen's letter; 
i and faid, that was all one as if he writ himſelf. 
Upon this foundation he produced a' ſeries of let- 
4 ters writ by himſelf to the Queen, in which he 
d gave her an account of every one of theſe particu- 
55 lars that were laid to his charge, and ſhewed the 


grounds he went on, and deſired her directions to 
every one of theſe: He had anſwers ordering him 
ut to do as he did. This the Queen-mother eſpouſ- 
Yy ed with great zeal; and ſaid, ſhe was bound in 


is honour to ſave him. I ſaw a great deal of that 
de management, for I was then at Court. But it 
of was generally believed, that this train of letters 
m- was made up at that time in a colluſion between 


50; the Queen and him: So a report was prepared to | 
ich be ſigned by the Committee, ſetting forth that he 
uld had ſo fully juſtified himſeif in every thing that 
das had been objected to him, that he ought not to 
ing be excepted out of the indemaity. This was 
to brought firſt to the Earl of Northumberland to 
And be ſigned by him: But he refuſed it; and faid, 
tled he was ſorry he had produced fuch warrants, but 
ins: he did not think they could ſerve his turn; for 
rior he did not believe any warrant from the King or 
on- Queen could juſtify” ſo much bloodſhed, in fo 
to many black inſtances as were laid againſt him. 
pon. | Upon his refuſal the reſt of the Committee did not 
e pe- think fit to ſign the report: So it was let fall: 
me: And the King was prevailed on to write to the 
ainly ] Duke of Ormond, telling him that he had fo vin- 
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dicated himſelf, that he muſt endeavour to get him 
to be included in the indemnity. That was done; 
and was no ſmall reproach to the King, that did 
thus ſacrifice his father's honour to his mother's 
importunity. Upon this the Earl of Eſſex told 
me, that he had taken all the pains he could to 
enquire into the original of the Iriſh maſſacre, but 
could never ſee any reaſon to believe the King had 


any acceſſion to it. He did indeed believe that 
the Queen hearkened to the propoſitions made by 


the Iriſn, who undertook to take the Government 
of Ireland into their hands, which they thought 


they could eaſily perform: And then, they ſaid, 


they would aſſiſt the King to ſubdue the hot ſpirits 


at Weſtminſter. With this the plot of the inſur- 
rection began: And all the Iriſh believed the 
Queen encouraged it. But in the firſt deſign there 
was no thought of a maſſacre: That came in 
head as they were laying the methods of executing 
it: So, as thoſe were managed by the Prieſts, they 
were the chief men that ſet on the Iriſh to all the 
blood and cruelty that follo wet. 

I know nothing in particular of the ſequel of 
the war, nor of all the confuſions that happened 
till the murder of King Charles the firſt: Only 
one paſſage I had from Lieutenant General Dru- 
mond, afterwards Lord Strathallan. He ſerved 
on the King's ſide: But he had many friends 
among thoſe Who were for the Covenant: So the 
King's affairs being now ruined, he was recom- 
mended to Cromwell, being then in a treaty 
with the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, who was negotiating 
. for. ſome regiments. to be levied and ſent over 
from Scotland to Flanders: He happened to be 
with Cromwell when the commiſſioners ſent from 
Scotland to proteſt againſt the putting the King 
to death came to argue the matter with him. 
Cromwell bade Drumond ſtay and hear their con- 
ference, which he did. They began in a heavy 


languid ſtyle to lay indeed great load on the 


King: 
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King: But they ſtill inſiſted on that clauſe in the 


Covenant, by which they ſwore: they would be 


faithful in the preſervation of his Majeſty's per- 
ſon: With this they ſhewed upon what terms 
Scotland, as well as the two Houſes, had engaged 
in the war; and what ſolemn declarations of their 


| zealand duty to the King they all along publiſh- 


ed; which would now appear, to the ſcandal and 
reproach; of the chriſtian name, to have been falſe 
pretences, if when the King was in their power 


they ſhould proceed to extremities. Upon this Cromwell 
| Cromwell entered into a long diſcourſe of the na- argues 


ture of the regal power, according to the princi- gn. dn 
ples of Mariana and Buchanan: He thought a cernin 


breach of truſt in a King ought to be puniſhed the King's 


more than any ather crime whatſoever: He ſaid death. 


as to their Covenant, they ſwore to the preſerya- 


| tion of the King's perſon in defence of the true 
religion: If then it appeared that the ſettlement 


of the true religion was obſtructed by the King, 


ſo that they could not come at it but by putting 


him out of the way, then their oath could not 
bind them to the preſerving him any longer. He 
ſaid alſo, their Covenant did bind them to bring 
all malignants, incendiaries, and enemies to the 


cauſe, to condign puniſnment: And was not this 


to be executed impartially? What were all thoſe 
on whom publick juſtice had been done, eſpecially 
thoſe who ſuffered for joining with Montroſe, but 
ſmall offenders acting by commiſſion from the 


King, who was therefore the principal, and ſo the 
moſt guilty? Drumond ſaid, Cromwell had plainly 


the better of them at their own weapon, and upon 


their own. principles. At this time preſbytery 


was at its height in Scotland. 5 7 7555 . 
In ſummer 1648, when the Parliament declared The op- 


they would engage to reſcue the King from his poſition of 


the Gene- 


impriſonment, and the Parliament of England ral agem- 


from the force it was put under by the army, the bly to the 


Nobility went into the deſign, all except fix or Parlia- 


ment. 


TAR | 
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eight. The King had ſigned an engagement to 
make good his offers to the Nation of the nor- 
chern counties, with the other conditions formerly 


mentioned: And particular favours were promiſed 


to every one that concurred in it. The Marquis 
of Argile gave it out that the Hamiltons, let them 
eee what they would, had no ſincere inten- 

ions to their cauſe, but had engaged to ſerve the 
King on his own terms: He filled the preachers 
with ſuch jealouſies of this, that tho' all the de- 


< 


mands that they made for the ſecurity of their 
cauſe, and in declaring” the grounds of the war, 
were complied with, yet they could not be fatif- 


fed, but ſtill ſaid the Hamiltons were in a con- 


federacy with the malignants in England, and did | 


not intend to ſtand to what they promiſed. The 


Seneral Aſſembly declared againſt it, as an un- 


lawful confederacy with the enemies of God; and 
called it the Unlawful Engagement, which came 


to be the name commonly given to it in all their 


pulpits. They every where preached againſt it, 
and oppoſed the levies all they could by folemn 
denunciations of the wrath and curſe of God on 
ol! concerned in them. This was a ſtrange piece 
of oppoſition to the ſtate, little inferiour to what 
was pretended to, and put in practice by the Church 
of Rome. | | 


The ſouth- weſt counties of Scotland have ſel. 
dom corn enough to ſerve them round the year 
And the northern parts producing more than they 


need, thoſe in the weſt come in the ſummer to 
buy at Leith the ſtores that come from the north: 
And from a word Whiggam, uſed in driving their 
Horſes, all that drove were called the Whiggamors, 


and ſhorter the Whiggs. Now in that year, after 


the news came down of Duke Hamilton's defeat, 


*the Miniſters animated their people to riſe, and 


boils bet march to Edinburgh: And they came up march- 
Ang on the head of their pariſhes, with an un- 

+. Heard-of fury, praying and preaching all the way 

n | as 


Cr 
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ag they came. The Marquis of Argile and his The Mi- 
| arty Came and headed them, they being about ute 5 
000, This was called the Whiggamor's inroad : jc ct 
| And ever after that all that oppoſed the Court tion, 
came in contempt to be called Whiggs : And 
from Scotland the word was brought into Eng- 
land, where it is now one of our unhappy terms 
of diſtinction, : - | 40861 | | * 
The Committee of their eſtates, with the force 
they had in their hands, could eaſily have diſſi- 
pated this undiſciplin'd herd. But they knowing 
their own weakneſs ſent to Cromwell deſiring his 
aſſiſtance. Upon that the Committee ſaw they 
1- could not ſtand before him: So they came ito a 
4 bs treaty, and delivered up the Government to this 
ne new body. Upon their afſuming it, they de- 
n- clared all who had ſerved or aſſiſted in the engage- 
id ment incapable of any employment, till they had 
ne firſt ſatisfied the Kirk of the truth of their repen- 
ir tanee, and made publick yn of it. All 


it, Churches were upon that full of mock penitents, 
n ſome making their acknowledgments all in tears 
on to gain more credit with the new party. The 
ce Earl of Lowdun, that was Chancellour, had en- 


at tered into ſolemn promiſes both to the King and 
ch the Hamiltons: But when he came to Scotland, 
his wife, a high covenanter, and an heireſs by 
ol whom he had both honour and eſtate, threatned 
r: him, if he went on that way, with a proceſs of 
ey adultery, in which ſhe could have had very copious 
to proofs: He durſt not ſtand this, and ſo com- 
h: pounded the matter by the deſerting his friends, 
eir and turning over to the other ſide: Of which he 
rs, made publick profeſſion in the Church of Edin- 
ter burgh with many tears, confeſſing his weakneſs 
at, in yielding to the temptation of what had a ſhew 
nd of honqur and loyalty, for which he expreſſed a 
-h- bearty ſorrow. Thoſe that came in early with 
in- great ſhews of compunction got eaſier off: But 
ay thoſe ho ſtood out long found it a harder mat- 
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ter to make their Peace. Cromwell came down to 
Scotland, and faw the new model fully ſettled. 
5 e his abſence from the ſcene, the treat 
treaty in of the iſle of Wight was ſet on foot by the Par- 
the ic of Hament; who ſeeing the army at ſuch a diſtance 
Wight. took this occaſion of treating with the King. Sir 
Henry Vane, and others who were for a change of 
Government, had no mind to treat any more. But 
both city and country were ſo deſirous of a per- 
ſonal treaty, that it could not be reſiſted. Vane, 
Pierpoint, and ſome others went to the treaty on 
pPourpoſe to delay matters till the army could be, 
brought up to London. All that wiſhed well to 
the treaty prayed the King at their firſt coming to 
diſpatch the buſineſs with all poſſible haſte, and to 
grant the firſt day all that he could bring himſelf 
to grant on the laſt. Hollis and Grimſtone told 
me, they had both on their knees begged this of 
the King. They ſaid, they knew Vane would 
ſtudy to draw out the treaty to a great length; 
And he, who declared for an unbounded liberty of 
conſcience, would try to gain on the King's party 
by the offer of a toleration for the common prayer 
and the epiſcopal clergy. His deſign in that was 
to gain time, till Cromwell ſhould ſettle Scotland 
and the north. But they ſaid, if the King would 
frankly come in without the formality of papers 
backward and forward, and ſend them back next 
day with the conceſſions that were abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, they did not doubt but he ſhould in a very 
few days be brought up with honour, freedom and 
ſafety to the Parliament, and that matters ſhould 
be brought to a preſent ſettlement. Titus, who 
was then much truſted by the King, and employed 
in a negotiation with the preſbyterian party, told 
me he had ſpoke often and earneſtly to him in 
the ſame ſtrdin: But the King could not come to 
à reſolution: And he ſtill fancied, that in the 
"ſtruggle between the Houſe of Com 
Army, both ſaw they needed him ſo 
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them the ſuperiour ſtrength, that he imagined by 
balancing them he would bring both ſides into a 
greater dependence on himſelf, and force them to 
better terms. In this Vane flattered the epiſcopal 
party, to the King's ruin as well as their own: 
But they ſtill hated the Preſbyterians as the firſt 
authors of the war; and ſeemed unwilling to think 
well of them, or to be beholding to them. Thus 
the treaty went on with a fatal flowneſs: And by 
the time it was come to ſome maturity, Cromwell 
came up with his army and overturned all. | 
Upon this I will ſet dowh what Sir Harbotle mm 
Grimſton told me a few weeks before his death: g 
Whether it was done at this time or the year be- tion. 
fore I cannot tell: I rather believe the latter. 
When the Houſe of Commons and the Army were a 
quarrelling, at a meeting of the officers, it was 
propoſed to purge the army better, that they 

might know whom to depend on. Cromwell 
upon that ſaid, he was ſure of the Army; but 
there was another body that had more need of 
purging, naming the Houſe of Commons, and he 
thought the Army only could do that. Two offi- 
cers that were preſent brought an account of this 

to Grimſton, who carried them with him to the 
Lobby of the Houſe of Commons, they being 
reſolved. to juſtify it to the Houſe. There was 
another debate then on foot: But Grimſton di- 
verted it, and ſaid, he had a matter of privilege 
of the higheſt ſort to lay before them: It was 
about the being and freedom of the Houſe. So 

he charged Cromwell with the defign of putting a 

force on the Houſe : He had his witnetles at the 
door, and deſired they might be examined: They 
were brought to the barr, and juſtified: all that they 

had ſaid to him, and gave a full relation of all 

to that had paſſed at their meetings. When they 

ne withdrew, Cromwell fell down on his knees, and 

he made :a ſolemn prayer to God, atteſting his inno- 
ve Lence, and his zeal for the ſervice of the _— - 
m yin. * | 0 
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ter to make their Peace. Cromwell came down to 
Scotland, and ſaw the new model fully ſettled. 
Tbe During his abſence from the ſcene, the treaty 
rreatyin_- of the iſle of Wight was ſet on foot by the Par- 
the ic of Hament; who ſeeing the army at ſuch a diſtance 
took this occaſion of treating with the King. Sir 
Henry Vane, and others who were for a change of 
Government, had no mind to treat any more. But 
both city and country were ſo defirous of a per- 
ſonal treaty, that it could not be reſiſted. Vane, 
Pierpoint, and ſome others went to the treaty on 
purpoſe to delay matters till the army could be, 
8 Rae up to London. All that wiſhed well to 
the treaty prayed the King at their firſt coming to 
diſpatch the buſineſs with all poſſible haſte, and to 
grant the firſt day all that he could bring himſelf 
to grant on the laſt. Hollis and Grimſtone told 
me, they had both on their knees begged this of 
the King. They ſaid, they knew Vane would 
ſtudy to draw out the treaty to a great length: 
And he, who declared for an unbounded liberty of 
conſcience, would try to gain on the King's party 
by the offer of a toleration for the common prayer 
and the epiſcopal clergy. His deſign in that was 
to gain time, till Cromwell ſhould ſettle Scotland 
and the north. But they ſaid, if the King would 
frankly come in without the formality of papers 
'backward and forward, and ſend them back next 
day with the conceſſions that were abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, they did not doubt but he ſhould in a very 
few days be brought up with honour, freedom and 
ſafety to the Parliament, and that matters ſhould 
be brought to a preſent ſettlement. Titus, who 
was then much truſted by the King, and employed 
in a negotiation with the preſbyterian party, told 
me he had: ſpoke often and earneſtly to him in 
the fame ſtrain: But che King could not come to 
à reſolution: And he ſtill fancied, that in the 
ſtruggle between the Houſe of Commons and the 
Army, both ſaw they needed him ſo much to. give 
'13J 5 5 them 
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them the ſuperiour ſtrength, that he imagined by 
balancing them he would bring both ſides into a 
greater dependence on himſelf, and force them to 
better terms. In this Vane flattered the epiſcopal 
party, to the King's ruin as well as their own. 
But they ſtill hated the Preſpyterians as the firſt 
authors of the war; and ſeemed unwilling to think 
well of them, or to be beholding to them. Thus 
the treaty went on with a fatal flowneſs: And by 
the time it was come to ſome maturity, Cromwell 
came up with his army and overturned all. 
pon this I will ſet down what Sir Harbotle 2 * 
Grimſton told me a few weeks before his death: eee £ 
Whether it was done at this time or the year. be- tion. 
fore I cannot tell: I rather believe the latter. 
When the Houſe of Commons and the Army were a 
quarrelling, at a meeting of the officers, it was 
propoſed to purge the army better, that they 
might know whom to depend on. Cromwell 
upon that ſaid, he was ſure of the Army; but 
there was another body that had more need of 
purging, naming the Houſe of Commons, and he 
thought the Army only could do that. Two offi- 
cers that were preſent brought an account of this 
to Grimſton, who carried them with him to the 
Lobby of the Houſe of Commons, they being 
| reſolved. to juſtify it to the Houſe. There was 
another debate then on foot: But Grimſton di- 
verted it, and ſaid, he had a matter of privilege 
of the higheſt ſort to lay before them: It was 
about the being and freedom of the Houſe. So 
he charged Cromwell with the deſign of putting a 
force on the Houſe : He had his witnetles at the 
door, and deſired they might be examined: They 
were brought to the barr, and juſtified: all that the 
had ſaid ro him, and gave à full relation of al | 
that had paſſed at their meetings. When they 
withdrew, Cromwell fell down on his knees, and 
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1e made:a ſolemn prayer to God, atteſting his inno- 
ye gene, and his zeal for the ſervice of the _— 5 
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He ſubmitted [himſelf to the providence of God, 
Who it ſeems thought fit to exerciſe him with ca- 


lamny and flander, but he committed his cauſe to 


him: This he did with great vehemence, and 
with many tears. After this ſtrange and bold pre- 
amble he made fo long a ſpeech, juſtifying both 


himſelf and the reſt of the officers, except a few - 


that ſeemed inclined to return back to Egypt, that 
he wearied out the Houſe, and wrought ſo much 
on his party, that what the witneſſes had ſaid was ſo 


: little believed, that had it been moved Grimſton 


ght that both he and they would have been 


ſent to the Tower. But whether their guilt made 


them modeſt, or that they had no mind to have 
the matter much talked of, they let it fall: And 
there was no ſtrength on the other ſide to carry it 
farther. To compleat the ſcene, as ſoon as ever 
Cromwell got out of the Houſe, he reſolved to 
truſt himſelf no more among them; but went to 
the Army, and in a few days he brought them up, 
and forced a great many from the HouſeG. 
I had much diſcourſe on this head with one who 
knew Cromwell well and all that ſet of men; and 
aſked him how they could excuſe all the prevari- 
cations; and other ill things, of which they were 
viſibly guilty in the conduct of their affairs. He 
told me, they believed there were great occaſions 


min which ſome men were called to great ſervices, 
in the doing of which they were excuſed from the 


common rules of morality: Such were the prac- 
tices of Ehud and Jael, "Samſon and David: And 
by this they fancied they had a privilege from ob- 
Ferving the ſtanding rules. It is very obvious 
how far chis principle may be carried, and how all 
juſtice and mercy may be laid aſide on this pre- 
tente by every bold enthuſſaſt. Ludlow in his 
memoirs juſtifies this force put on the Parliament, 
as much as he condemns the force that Cromwell 
and the Army afterwards put on the Houſe: And 
he ſeems to lay chis down for a maxim, that the 


* 
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military power ought always to be ſubject to the 
civil: And yet, without any ſort of reſentment 
for what he had done, he owns the ſhare he had 
| in the force put on the Parliament at this time. 
The plain reconciling of this is, that he thought 
when the Army judged the Parliament was in the - 
wrong they might uſe violence, but not other- 
wiſe: Which gives the Army a ſuperiour autho- 
rity, and an inſpection into the proceedings of the 
Parliament. This ſhews how impoſſible it is to 
ſet up a Commonwealth in England: For that 
cannot be brought about but by a military force: 
And they will ever keep the Parliament in ſub- 
jection to them, and ſo keep up their on au- 
thority. en 23101 e ene 
I I will leave all that relates to the King's trial 
and death to common hiſtorians, knowing nothing 
that is particular of that great tranſaction, which 
was certainly one of the moſt amazing ſcenes in 
hiſtory, Ireton was the perſon that drove it on: Tae men 
For Cromwell was all the while in ſome ſuſpence _— =” 
about it. Ireton had the principles and the tem- dne taking 


per of a Caſſius in him: He ſtuck at nothing that the King's 
might have turned England to a Commonwealth: life. 

5 And he found out Cook and Bradſhaw, two bold 
lawyers, as proper inſtruments for managing it. 

5 Fairfax was much diſtracted in his mind, and 

= changed purpoſes often every 1 The Preſby- 

terians and the body of the City were much 


againſt it, and were every whete faſting and pray- 
idg for the King's preſervation. There was not 
above 8000 of the Army about the town: But 
theſe were ſelected out of the whole Army, as the 


A 


1 moſt engaged in enthuſiaſm : And they were kept 
. at prayer in their way almoſt..day and night, ex- 
15 cept When they were upon duty: So that they 
1 were wrought up to à pitch of fury, that ſtruck a 


terrour into all people. On the other hand che 
King's party was without-ſpirit : And, as many of 
themſelves have ſaid to me, they could never; be- 
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b lieve his death was really intended till it was tog 


late. They thought all was a pageantry to ſtrike pe 

a terrour, and to force the King to ſuch conceſſions * 

zl they had a mind to extort from him. Pn 
The The King himſelf ſhewed a calm and a compoſed WF - 
King's be- firmneſs, which amazed all people; and that ſo Gti 
haviour. much the more, becauſe it was not natural to Qu 
him. It was imputed to a very extraordinary KT 

meaſure of ſupernatural aſſiſtance. - Biſhop Juxon imt 

did the duty of his function honeſtly, but with a ail 


dry coldneſs that could not raiſe the King's Kir 
thoughts: So that it was owing wholly to ſome: Qu 
what within himſelf that he went thro? ſo many in- ſen 
dignities with ſo much true greatneſs, without di. pre 
order or any fort of affectation. Thus he died he 
greater than he had lived; and ſhewed, that which . Kir 
has been often obſerved of the whole race of the o 
Stuarts, that they bore misfortunes better than Kir 
proſperity. - His reign both in peace and war was one 


2 continual ſeries of errours: So that it does not Gr 
appear that he had a true judgment of things. wal 
Hle was out of meaſure ſet on following his hu- hac 
mour, but unreaſonably feeble to thoſe whom he par 


ttruſted, chiefly to the Queen. He had too high a ma 
notion of the regal power, and thought that every Du 
oppoſition to it was rebellion. He minded little wo 
things too much, and was more concerned in the tho 
drawing of a paper than in fighting a battle. He the 
had a firm averſion to Popery, but was much in- edi 
eclined to a middle way between Proteſtants and din 
Papiſts, by which he loſt the one without gaining ple 
the other. His engaging the Duke of Rohan in W car 
the war of Rochelle, and then aſſiſting him ſo wit 
poorly; and forſaking him at laſt, gave an ill int 
character of him to all the Proteſtants abroad. ho 
The Earl of Lauderdale told me, the Duke of wit 
Rohan was at Geneva, where he himſelf was, 
when he received a very long letter, or rather « I dy 
little book from my father, which gave him a 15 
*copious account of the beginning of che troubles W jve 
8 | 30 | 
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zn Scotland: He tranſlated it ta the Duke of 
Rohan, who expreſſed a vehement indignation at 
the Court of England for their uſage of him: Of 
which this was the account he then gave. | : 
The Duke of Buckingham had a ſecret conver- The af- | 
fation with the Queen of France, of which the _ 5 
Queen-mother was very jealous, and poſſeſſed the 
| King with ſuch a ſenſe of it, that he was ordered 
immediately to leave the Court. Upon his return 
to England, under this affront he poſſeſſed the 
King with ſuch a hatred of that Court, that the 
Queen was ill uſed on her coming over, and all her 
ſervants were ſent back. He told him alſo that the 
Proteſtants were ſo ill uſed, and ſo ſtrong, that if 
he would protect them rey would involve that 
| Kingdom in new wars; which he repreſented as 
ſo glorious a beginning of his reign, that the 
King without weighing the conſequence of it ſent 
one to treat with the Duke of Rohan about it. 
Great aſſiſtance was promiſed by ſea: So a war 
was reſolved on, in which the ſhare that our Court 
had is well enough known. But the infamous 
part was, that Richlieu got the King of France to 
make his Queen write an obliging letter to the 
Duke of Buckingham, aſſuring him that, if he 
would let Rochelle fall without aſſiſting it, he 
mould have leave to come over, and ſhould ſettle 
che whole matter of the religion according to their 
edicts. This was a ſtrange proceeding : But Car- g 
dinal Richlieu could turn that weak King as he 
pleaſed. Upon this the Duke made that ſhameful 
in campaign” of the iſle of Rhee; But finding next 
lo Winter that he was not to be ſuffered to gd. over 
into France, and that he was abuſed into a falſe 
d. hope, he reſolved” to have followed that matter , 4g. 
of with more vigour, when he was ſtabbed by Felton — 
s, There is another ſtory told of the King” s con- the Spa- 
"A duct during the peaceable part of his reign, which ns 
bad from Halewyn of Dort, who was one of the , ps ng 
es Judges in the Court of Holland, and was the «x N 
in Vol. I. | F . wiſelt wealth. 
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wiſeſt and greateſt man I knew among them. He 


told me, he had it from his father, who being 
then the chief man of Dort was of the States, and 


had the ſecret. communicated to him. When If 


bella Clara-Eugenia grew old, and began; to de- 
cline, a great many of her council, apprehending 


what miſeries they would fall under, when they 
ſhould be again in the hands of the Spaniards, 
formed a deſign of making themſelves a free Com- 
monwealth, that, in imitation of the union among 
the Cantons of Switzerland that were of both re- 
ligions, there ſhould, be a perpetual confederacy 
between them and the States of the ſeven provin- 
ces. This they communicated. to Henry Frede- 
rick Prince of Orange, and to ſome of the States, 
who approved of it, but thought it neceſſary to 
engage the King of England in it. The Prince 
of Orange told the Engliſh Embaſſadour, that 
there was a matter of great conſequence that was 


fit to be laid before the King; but it was of ſuch a 


nature, and ſuch perſons were concerned in it, that 


it could not be communicated, unleſs the King 
would be pleaſed to promiſe abſolute ſecrecy for 
the preſent. The King did: And then the Prince 
of Orange ſent him the whole ſcheme. The ſe. 
cret was ill kept: Either the King truſted it to 
ſome who diſcovered. it, or the paper was ſtollen 
from him; for it was ſent over to the Court of 
Bruxells: One of the Miniſtry loſt his head for 
it: And ſome took the alarm ſo quickly that they 
got to Holland out of danger. After this the 
Prince of Orange had no commerce with our 
Court, and often lamented that ſo great a deſign 
was ſo unhappily loſt. He had an ill opinion of 
the King's conduct of the war; for when the 
Queen came over, and brought ſome of the gene. 


rals with her, the Prince ſaid, after he had talked 


with them, (as the late King told me,) he did not 


King's generals. 


wonder to ſee the affairs of gland decline as they 
did, lince he had talked with th 
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I will not enter farther into the military part: 
For l remember an advice of . Marſhal Schom- 
berg's, never to meddle in the relation of military 
matters. He ſaid, ſome affected to relate thoſe 
affairs in all the terms of war, in which they com- 
mitted great errours, that expoſed them to the ſcorn 
of all commanders, who muſt deſpiſe relations 
that pretend to an exactneſs when there were blun- 
ders in every part of them. 

In the King's death the ill effect of extreme vio- The ill ef- 
lent counſels diſcovered itſelf. Ireton hoped that ee 
by this all men concerned in it would become irre- counſels. 
concileable to monarchy, and would act as deſpe- 
rate men, and deſtroy all that might revenge that 
blood. But this had a very different effect. 
Something of the ſame nature had happened in 
lower inſtances before: But they were not the | 
wiſer for it. The Earl of Strafford's death made 
all his former errours be forgot: It raiſed his cha 4 
rater, and caſt a. laſting odium on that way of | 
proceeding ; whereas he had ſunk in his credit by | 
any cenſure lower than death, and had been little 
pitied, if not thought juſtly puniſhed. The like 
effect followed upon Archbiſhop Laud's death. 

He was a learned, a ſincere and zealous man, re- 
gular: in his own life, and humble in his private 
deportment; but was a hot, indiſcreet man, ea- 
gerly purſuing ſome matters that were either very 
inconſiderable or miſchievous, ſuch as ſetting the 
communion table by the eaſt walls of churches, 
he bowing to it, and calling it the Altar, the ſup- 
ur preſſing the Walloons privileges, the breaking of 
S) lectures, the encouraging of ſports on. the Lord's . 
of WW day, with ſome other things that were of no va- 
the lue: And yer all the zeal and heat of that time 
ne. was laid out on theſe. His ſeverity in the Star- 
ed chamber and in the High- Commiſſion- Court, but 
not above all his violent and indeed inexcuſable in- 
ney an in the proſecution of Wer Williams, 
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were ſuch viſible blemiſhes, that nothing but the 


Jatting him to death in ſo unjuſt a manner could 
have raiſed his character; which indeed it did to 
a degree of ſetting him up as a pattern, and 
the eſtabliſhing all his notions as ſtandards, by 
which judgments are to be made of men whether 
they are true to the church or not. His diary, 
tho' it was # baſe thing to publiſh it, repreſents 


him as an abject fawner en the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, and as a ſuperſtitious regarder of dreams: 
His defence of himſelf, writ with ſo much care 


when he was in the Tower, is a very mean per- 
formance. He intended in that to make an ap- 
peal to the world. In moſt particulars he excuſes 
himfelf by this, that he was but one of many, 
who either in Council, Star-chamber, or High. 
Commiſſion voted illegal things. Now tho' this 
was true, yet a chief Miniſter, and one in high 
favour, determines the reſt ſo much, that they 
are generally little better than machines acted by 
him. On other occaſions he ſays, the thing was 
—8 but by one witneſs. Now, how ſtrong 

zever this defence may be in law, it is of no 
force in an appeal to the world; for if a thing is 
true, it is no matter how full or how defective 
the proof is. The thing that gave me the ſtrong- 
eſt prejudice againſt him in that book is, that at- 


ter he had ſeen the ill effects of his violent coun- 


ſels, and had been fo long ſhut up, and fo long 
at leiſure to reflect on what paſſed in the hurry of 
paſſion, in the exaltation of his proſperity, he 
does not in any one part of that great work ac. 
knowledge his own errours, nor mix in it any wiſe 
or pious reflections on the ill uſage he met with 
or the unhappy ſteps he had made: So that while 


_ "his enemies did really magnify him by their in- 


human proſecution, his friends Heylin and Whar- 
ton have as much leſſened him, the one by writ- 
ing his life, and the other by publiſhing his vin- 


But 
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But the recoiling of cruel counſels on the au- The ac. 
thors of them never appeared more eminently than count of 
in the death of King Charles the firſt, whoſe ſeri> 7". 35" 
ous and chriſtian deportment in it made all his for- 
mer errours be entirely togot, and raiſed a compaſſi- 
onate regard to him, that drew a laſting hatred on 

the actors, and was the true occaſion of the great 

turn of the nation in the year 1660. This was 
much heightened by the - publiſhing of his book 
called Etre, Baomny, Which was univerſally believed 


to be his own: And that coming out ſoon after his 
ä death had the greateſt run, in many impreſſions, 
that any book has had in our age. There was in 
ö it a nobleneſs and juſtneſs of thought with a great - 
; neſs of * ſtile, that made it to he look'd on as the 
a beft writ book in che Engliſn language: And the 
; piety of the prayers made all people cry out againſt 
h the murder of a Prince, who thought ſo ſeriouſly 
y of all his affairs in his ſecret meditations before 
y God.“ I was bred up with a high veneration of this 
ls book: 'And'T remember that, when I heard how 
g ſome denied it to be his, I aſked the Earl of Lo- 
0 thian about it, who both knew the King very well 
is and loved him little: He ſeemed confident it was 
Fe His On Work; for he ſaid, he had heard him: fay 
3 4 great many of thoſe very periods that he found 
f- in that book. Being thus confirmed in that per- 


n- ſuaſion, I Was not à little ſurpriſed; when in the 
g year 1673, in which 1 had a great ſhare of favour 
ol and free converſation with the then Duke of York, 
he afterwards King James che ſecond, as he fuffered 
c- me to talk very freely to him about matters of re- 
we ligion, and as IJ was urging him with ſomewhat 
ith WW out of his father's book, he told me that book was 
ile WW © fot of his father's Writing, ' andithat the letter to 
in. the Prince of Wales was never brought to him. 
ar- He ſaid, Dr. Gawden writ it: After the reſtora- 
it- tien he brought the of Somerſet and the Earl 
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7 | who affirmed that they knew. it was his writing; D 
adngd that it was carried down by the Earl of South. m 
ampton, and ſhewed the King during the treaty of pe 
Newport, who read it, and approved of it as con- th 
taining his ſenſe of things. Upon this he told me, il 
that tho Sheldon and the other Biſnops oppoſed . a 
Gawden's promotion becauſe he had taken the Co- ft 
venant, yet the merits of that ſervice carried it for I 
him, notwithſtanding the oppoſition made to it, W. 
There has been a great deal of diſputing about this by 
book: Some are ſo zealous for maintaining it to pt 
be the King's, that they think a man falſe to the in 
Church that doubts it to be his: Yer the evidence N 
ſince that time brought to the contrary has been 'v WW D 
ſtrong, that I muſt leave that under the ſame un- w 
_ certainty under which I found it: Only this is cer- of 
tain, that Gawden never writ any thing with that WWF of 
force, his other, writings being ſuch, that no man if 
from a likeneſs of ſtyle would think him capable at K 
writing ſo extraordinary a book as that is. fir 
The Scots Upon the King's death the Scots proclaimed his W 
treat with ſon King, and ſent over Sir George Wincam, that ta 
| King married my great aunt, to treat with him while he W. 
the fe. Was in the iſle of Jerſey. The King entred into a tie 
cond. negotiation with them, and ſent him back with ge- or 
nneral aſſurances of conſenting to every reaſonable bi 
propoſition that they ſhould ſend him. He named ne 
the Hague for the place of treaty, he being to go of 
thither in a few days. So the Scots ſent over com- ſu 
miſſioners, the chief of whom were the Earls of g 
Caſſiles and Lothian, the former of theſe was my tri 
firſt wife's father, a man of great virtue and of a cc 
_ - conſiderable degree of good underſtanding : He A 
- was ſo ſincere, that he would ſuffer. no man to take he 
. his words in any other ſenſe than as he meant them: br 


He adhered firmly to his inſtructions, but with ſo WM «a 
much candour, that King Charles retained; very W -br 
kind imprefſions of it to bis life's end. The man WM W 
then in che greateſt favour with the King 5 — ar 
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Duke of Buckingham: He was wholly turned to 
mirth and pleaſure: He had the art of turning 
perſons or things into ridicule beyond any man of 
the age: He poſſeſſed the young King with very 
ill principles, both as to religion and morality, 
and with a very mean opinion of his father, whoſe 
ftifneſs was with him a E requent ſubject of raillery. 
He prevailed with the King to enter into a treaty 
with the Scots, tho* that was vehemently oppoſed 
by almoſt all the reſt char were about him, who 
preſſed him to adhere ſteadily to his father's max- 
ims and example. 
When the King came to the Hague, William Mon- 
Duke of Hamilton and the Earl of Lauderdale, voic's | 
who had left Scotland, entred into a great meaſure ers. 
of favour and confidence with him. The Marquis 
of Montroſe came likewiſe to him, and undertook | 
if he would follow his counſels to reſtore him to his ; 
Kingdoms by main force: But when the King de- i 
fired; the Prince of Orange to examine the methods 
.which he propoſed, he entertained him with a reci- 
tal of his own performances and of the-credit he 
was in among the people; and ſaid, the whole na- 
tion would rite if he went over, tho' accompanied 
only with a page. He deſired of the King nothing 
but power to act in his name, with a ſupply in mo- 


d ney, and a letter recommending him to the King 

0 of Denmark for a ſhip to carry him over, and for 

3 ſuch arms as he could ſpare. With that the King 

i! gave him the Garter, He got firſt ro Orkney, and 

y from thence into the Highlands of Scotland; bur 

a © could perform nathing of what he had . 

le At laſt he was betrayed by one of thoſe to whom 
de he truſted himſelf, Mackland of Aflin, and was 

'T brought over a priſoner to Edinburgh. He was And 
ſo carried thro” the ſtreets, with all the infamy that death.. 
ry ðbrutal men could contrive ; And in a few days he 
an W . was hanged on a very high gibbet: And his head 

he nd urn were . up in i divers 14 0 of the 
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Kingdom. His behaviour under all that barha. 
rous uſage was as great and firm to the laſt, look- 
ing on all that was done to him with a noble ſcorn, 

- as the fury of his enemies was black and univerſally 
deteſted. This cruelty raiſed a horrour in all ſo- 
ber people againſt thoſe who could inſult over ſuch 

a man in misfortunes. The triumphs that the 
breachers made on this occafion rendered them 
odious, and made Lord Montroſe to be both more 
Piried and lamented, than otherwiſe he could have 
een. This happened while the Scotch commiſii- 
ners were treating with the King at the 'Hague. 
The violent party in Scotland were for breaking 
off the treaty upon it, tho' by the date of Lore 
Montrofe's commiſſion it appeared to have been 
granted before the treaty was begun: But it was 
carried not to recall their commiſſioners: Nor 
could the Ring on the other hand be prevailed on 
by his own Cdurt, to ſend them away, upon this 
cruelty to'a man who had acted by his commiſſion, 
and yet was'fo uſed. The treaty was quick con- 
So <luded :* The King was in no condition to ſtruggle 
; . with them, but yielded to all their demands, of 


taking the Coycnant, and fuffering none to be 
about him but ſuch as took it. He ſailed home to 
Scotland in ſome Dutch men of war, with which 
the Prince of Orange fürniſned him, with all the 
ſtock of money and arms that his credit could 
"raiſe. ” That Indeed would not have been very 
Pteat, if ttie Prince of Orange had not Joined his 
"own to it. The Duke of Hamilton and the Earl 
"of Laudertlale were ſuffered to go home with him: 
But ſoon' After his Iandipg an order” came to put 
ehem from Him. The King complained of this: Wl \” 
Br Duke Hamilton at parting told him, ge mult 80 
f Prepate for things of a Harder digeſtion :“ He ſaid, dec 
- Par*ptelſent*He co do him no ſervice: The Mar. 74h 
> quis of AfgHe'wis thehn'abſolute*ercdir: Ther-. ei 
"Tore heUehred chat he Would ſtudy to gain him, "ty 
Aug give him no cauſe of jealouſy on his 1 th 
27g / | 1 
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This King Charles told me himſelf, as a part of 
Duke Hamilton's character. The Duke of Buck- 
ingham took all the ways poſſible to gain Lord 
Argite and the Miniſters: Only his diſſolute courſe 
of life was exceſſive ſcandalous ; which to their 
great reproach they connived ar, becauſe he adviſed 
the King to put himſelf wholly into their hands. 
The King wrought himſelf into as grave a deport- 
ment as he could: He heard many prayers and 
ſermons, ſome of 2 great length. I remember in 
one faſt day there were ſix ſermons preached with- 
but intermiſſion. I was there my ſelf, and not a 
little weary of ſo tedious a ſervice. The King was 
not allowed fo much as to walk abroad on ſundays:: 
And if at any time there had been any gaiety at 
Court, ſuch as dancing or playing at cards, he was 

ſeverely reproved for it. 2 managed: with 
ſo much rigour, and ſo little diſcretion, that it 
contributed not a lirxle to beget in him an averſion 
to all ſort of ſtrictnefs in religion. All that had 
acted on his father's ſide were ordered to keep at a 
great diſtance from him: And becauſe the com- 

mon people ſhewed ſome affection to the King, tee 
| icrouds chat preſs'd to fee him were alſo kept off 

from coming about him. Cromwell was not idle: 
But ſeeing the Scots were calling home their King, 
and knowing: chat from thence he might expect an 
Invaſion into England, he reſobzed d prevent them, 
and o marched into Scotland with his army. The 
Scots brought together a very good army: The 
King was ſuffered to come once to ſee it, but not 
10 ſtay in it; for they were afraid he might gain 
to much upon the foldiers: So he was ſent away. 
The army was indeed one of the beſt that euer The de- 
{ Scotland: hall brought together: But it Was Ill fear at 
beommanded : For all that had made defection from Punbas 
'their cauſe, or that were thought indifferent as to 
Either fide, which they called deteſtable neutrali- 
"ty," were put but of commiſſion. The preachers 
athowght it an wp dr Line, and emed ell 
W 9 1 0 | allure 
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aſſured of ſucceſs. They drew near Cromwell, 

who being preſſed by them retired towards Dun- 
bar, where his ſhips and proviſions lay. The 
Scots followed him, and were poſted on a hill ie 
about a mile from thence; where there was no at. no 
tacking them. Cromwell was then in great diſtreſs, in 

and looked on himſelf as undone. There was no fol 
marching towards Berwick, the ground was too th 
narrow: Nor could he come back into the coun. We 

try without being ſeparated from his ſhips, and ru 
ſtarving his army. The leaſt evil ſeemed to be to ar 
Kill his horſes, and put his army on board, and gr 
ſail back to Newcaſtle; which, in the diſpoſition in 
that England was in at that time, would have been bi 
Al their deſtruction, for it would have occaſioned tic 
an univerſal inſurrection for the King. They had re 
mot above three days forage for their horſes. Sp of 
Cromwell called his officers to a day of ſeeking the St 
Lord, in their ſtyle. He loved to talk much of ſic 
that matter all his life long afterwards : He ſaid, Tis 
he felt ſuch an enlargement of heart in prayer, by 
4 
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and. ſuch quiet upon it, that he bade all about him 

take heart, for God had certainly heard them, and 

would appear for them. After prayer they walked 

in the Earl of Roxburgh's gardens that lay under 

the hill: And by proſpective glaſſes they diſcerned 

à great motion in the. Scotch Camp: Upon which 

Cromwell ſaid, God is delivering them into our 

hands, they are coming down to us. Leſley was 

in the chief command: But he had a committee of 

the States to give him his orders, among whom 
Wariſtoun Was one. Theſe were weary of lying 

in the fields, and thought that Leſley made not 
halaſte enough to deſtroy thoſe Sectaries; for ſo they 
came to call them. He told them, by lying there 
©- — all was ſure; but that by engaging in action with 
gallant and deſperate. men all might be loſt: Yet 
they ſtill called on him to fall on. Many have 

— that all this was treachery done on deſign 
to deliver up our army to Cromwell s ſome laying 
f 25 5 18 
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it upon Leſley, and others upon my uncle. I am 
perſuaded there was no treachery in it: Only Wa- 
riſtoun was too hot, and Leſley was too cold, and 
yielded too eaſily to their humours, which he ought 
not to have done. They were all the night employed 
in coming down the hill: And in the morning, be- 
fore they were put in order, Cromwell fell upon 
them. Iwo regiments ſtood: their ground, and 
were almoſt all killed in their ranks: The reſt did 
run in a moſt ſhameful manner: So that both their 
artillery and baggage were loſt, and with theſe a 
great many priſoners were taken, ſome thouſands 
in * Dr upon 2 adyapced to Kang 


+ we 


liament.m was lied that fat 5 rag dime at Stir- 

ling; and for ſome time at St. Johnſtoun, in which 

4 full indemnity was paſs d, not in the language of 

a pardon but of an act of approbation: Only all 

that joined with Cromwell were declared traitors. 

But now the way of raiſing em Meas to \ be | 
thought ans Dit 

A queſtion had been propoſed both to the com- Diſputes 
mittes of States and to the commiſfioners of the about the 
Kirk, whether, in this extremity thoſe who had e- e 
made defection, or had been hitherto too back - ſons Say 
War q i In the work, might not upon the profeſſian ſerve their 
of their. repentance. be received into publick truſt, <ovntry- 
and admitted to ſerve. in the defence of their coun- 
try. To this anſwers were diſtinctly given by two 
reſolutions: The one was, that they ought to be 
2 to make 0 aer. of their repentance: 


b 
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Upon this a Brea eat diviſion followed in the Kirk; 
Thoſe who adhered to theſe reſolutions were called 
the Bublick Reſolutioners: But againſt theſe ſome 
of thoſe bodies proteſted, and they, together with 
thoſe who adhered to them, were called the Pro- 
5 teftors. On the one hand it was ſaid, that every 
ernment might call out all that were under its 
rotection to its defence: This ſeemed founded 
n che law of nature and of nations: And, if men 
had been miſled; it was a ſtrange cruelty to deny 
room for repentance: This was contrary to the 
nature of God and to the Goſpel, and was a likely 
mean to drive chem to deſpair: Therefore after 
Two! years time it ſeemed teaftnable to allow them 
x6®erve 'gecording to their Sirthelghe- in Parlia- 
nent, or in other hereditaryl offices, or in the ar. 
my from all which the) been exchidedby an 
alt made in the er Which ranged æhem in an 
different clafſes, and was ffom chence calledthe att of 
elaſſes. But the Proteſtors dſected againft all this, 
that to take in men df known enim che cauſe was 
a fart of beträying! it] becauſe it was the putting it in 
their power ti betray it; that to admit them into a 
-profelſion-of repentance was Ca-profanationy and a 
-motking of-God:>Ir was vifible they were willingto 
. comply with theſe terms, tho? againſt their con. 
2uGICe 4 only to get into che army: Nor could they 
e e, 1 — on an army ſo conſtituted. 
5 1 das to this partietilar they had great advantage 
Archie moek Patience wh indeed a matter of great 
" Feandal. When theſe reſolutions: were paſs d with 
1 — a's reat many of the five weſtern. 
-ebunties;- Oli Ale, Renfrew, Air, Galloway 
i | ood Withifdale, met, and formed an aſſociation 
= Apart, Both againſt the army ef Sectarics, and 
gin ft cbis new defection in the Kirk party. They 
v ac remonſtrance againft all the proceedings in 
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| treaty With the- King, When; as they Taid, it 

was viſible by the commiſſion he granted to Mon- 
robe that his _ was not ſincere: And they 11 
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alſo againſt the tendring him the Covenant, wien 
| they had reaſon to believe he took it not with a re- 

| ſolution to maintain it, ſince his whole deportment 

and private converſation ſhewed a ſecret enmity to 

the work of God: And, after an invidious enu- 
meration of many particulars, they imputed the 
ſhameful defeat at Dunbar to their prevaricating 

in theſe things; and concluded with a deſire, that 

the King might be excluded from any ſhare in the 
adminiſtration of the Government, and that his 

cauſe might be put out of the ſtate of the quarrel 

with the army of the Sectaries. This was brought 

to the committee of the States at St. Johnſtoun, 

and was ſeverely inveighed againſt by Sir Thomas 
Nicholſon, the King's advocate or attorney gene- 

ral there, who had been till then a zealous man of 
their party: But he had lately married my ſiſter, 

and my father had great influence on him. He 
| prevailed, ſo, that the remonſtrance was con- 

demned as diviſive, factious, and ſcandalous: But 

that the people might not be too much moved 

with theſe things, a declaration was prepared to be 

ſet out by the King for the ſatisfying of them. 

In it there were many hard things. The King Grea: 
owned the ſin of his father in marrying into an hardſhips 
idolatrous family: He acknowledged the blood- King. m 
med in the late wars lay at his father's door: He 
expreſſed a deep ſenſe of his own ill education, 

and the prejudices he had drunk in againſt the 

cauſe of God, of which he was now very ſenſible: 

He confeſſed all the former parts of his life to have 

deen a courſe of enmity to the work of God: He 
repented of his commiſſion to Montroſe, and of 

every thing he had done that gavr offence: And 

with folemn proteſtations he affirmed, that he was 
dow ſincere in his declaration, and that he would 
adhere to it to the end of his life in Scotland, 
England; and Ireland: os on Wo nn bo aig 
The King was veryuneaſy when this was brought 
deo him. He ſaid, he could never look his mother 
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the army. The two armies lay P 
winter quarters. But when the ſummer came on, 
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in the face if he paſs'd it. But when he was told 


it was neceſſary for his affairs, he reſolved to ſwal. 
low the pill without farther chewing it. So it was 
er but had no good effect; for neither ſide 
believed him ſincere in it. It was thought a ſtrange 
impoſition, to make him load his father's memory 
in ſuch a manner: But, while the King was thus 
beſet with the high and more moderate Kirk par- 


ties, the old Cavaliers ſent to him; offering that 


if he would caſt himſelf into their hands they would 
meet him near Dundee with a great body. Upon 
this the King, growing weary of the ſad life he led, 
made his eſcape in the night, and came to the place 
appointed: But it was a vain undertaking ; for he 
was met by a very inconſiderable body at Clova, 


the place of rendezvous. Thoſe at St. Johnſtoun 


being troubled at-this ſent Col. Montgomery atter 
him, who came up and preſs'd him to return very 
rudely : So the King came back. But this had a 
very good effect. The government ſaw now the 
danger of ufing him ill, which might provoke him 


to deſperate courſes > After that, he was uſed as 


well as that Kingdom in ſo ill a ſtate was capable 


of. He ſaw the neceſſity of courting the Marquis 


of Argile, and therefore made him great offers: 
At laſt he talked of marrying his daughter. Lord 
Argile was cold and backward: He ſaw the King's 


heart lay not to him: So he looked on all offers, 


but as ſo many ſnares. His ſon, the Lord Lorn, 


was captain of the guards: And he made his court 


more dextroufly; for he brought all perſons that 
the King had a mind to ſpeak» with at all hours to 
him, and was in all reſpects not only faithful but 
zealous: Yet this was ſuſpected as a colluſion be- 


tween the father and the fon. The King was 
crowned on the firſt of January: And there he 
again renewed the Covenant: And now all people 


were admitted to come to him, and to ſerve in 
eaceably in their 


. 
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a body of the Engliſh paſs'd the Frith, and landed | 

| in Fife. So the King, having got up all the forces 

| he had expected, reſolved on a march into Eng- 

land. Scotland could not maintain another year's 

war. This was a deſperate reſolution : But there 
was nothing elſe to be done. 5 f 
I will not purſue the relation of the march to 

Worceſter, nor the total defeat given the King's 

army on the third of September, the ſame day in 

which Dunbar fight had been fought the year be- 

fore. Theſe things are ſo well known, as is alſo 

the King's eſcape, that I can add nothing to the 

common relations that have been over and over | 
made of them. At the ſame time that Cromwell 


followed the King into England, he left Monk in 


Scotland with an army ſufficient to reduce the reſt 

a of the Kingdom. The town of Dundee made a Scotland 

raſh, and ill conſidered reſiſtance: It was after a few gu- 

: days ſiege taken by ſtorm : Much blood was ſhed, Monk 

+ WH and the town was ſeverely. plundered : No other 

a place made any reſiſtance. I remember well three 

5 regiments. coming to Aberdeen. There was an 

* order and diſcipline, and a face of gravity and pi- 

5 ety among them, that amazed all people. Moſt 

1 of them were Independents and Anabaptiſts : They 

d WW vere all gifted men, and preached as they were N 
” moved. But they never diſturbed the public 9 
4 aſſemblies in the churches but once. They came 1 
y and reproached the preachers for laying things to 


irt their charge that were falſe. I was then preſent: 
At The debate grew very fierce: At laſt they drew 
to Weir ſwords: But there was no hurt done: Yet 
ut Cromwell diſplaced the governour for not puniſh- 
e- ing this. | | 


as WW When the low-countries. in Scotland were thus A body 3 
he reduced, ſome of the more zealous of the nobility ſtood out . 
e went to the Highlands in the year 1653. | The . nde 

pl Ea | | 1 High- 
in Farb of Glencairn, a grave and ſober man, got the lands. 
cir tribe of the Macdonalds to declare for the King. 
on, To theſe the Lord Lorn came with about a 1 

N f ; f | an 
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and men: But che jealoufy of the father made the hi 

ſon be ſuſpected. The Marquis of Argile had re- th 

tired into his country when the King marched into | W 

England; and did not ſubmit to Monk till the be 

year 32. Then he received a garriſon: But Lord 2 

Lorn ſurpriſed a ſhip that was fent about with pro- ac 

viſions to it, which helped to ſupport their little . th 

Hk-formed army. Many gentlemen came to them: of 

And almoſt all the good horſes of the Kingdom were k 

ſtollen, and carried up to them: They made a body an 

of about 3000: Of theſe they had about 500 horſe. ny 

They endured great hardſhips ; for thoſe parts were th 

not fit to entertain men that ad been accuſtomed to to 

_ live ſoftly. The Earl of Glencairn had almoſt ſpoiled W 

all: For he took much upon him: And upon ſome fs 

| ſuſpicion he ordered Lord Lorn to be clapt up, who fo 

| had notice of it, and prevented it by an eſcape: an 
| | Otherwiſe they had fallen tocutone another's throats, bo 
inſtead of marching to the enemy. The Earl of no 

2 Belcarras, a virtuous and knowing man but ſome- St 
| what moroſe in his humour, went alſo among on 
| them. They differed in their counſels : Lord Ju 
| _Glencairn was for falling into the low. countries m 
hi And he began to fancy he ſhould be another Mon. 40 
in troſe. Be carras on the other hand was for keep- tic 
| ing in their faſtneſſes: They made a ſhew of a bo- co 
4 dy for the King, which they were to keep up in bu 
| 3 - {ome reputation as long as they could, till they yo 
8 _ Tould fee what affiſtance the King might be able to Si 
3 procure them from beyond ſea of men, money and ar! 
- "arms; whereas if they went out of thoſe faſt grounds, il to 
bs be could not hope to ſtand before ſuch à veterm der 
1 well diſciplined army as Monk had; and if N 
| they met. with the leaſt check their  rumdyjtuar be 
body would ſoon melt away. op 


Sir Robert Among others one Sir Nobert Miriay, that had co 
Murray's married Lord Belcarras's ſiſter, came among them: ee 
charatier. He had ſerved in France, where he had got into be 
2 k a degree of favour with Cardinal ichlieu, TI 
1 few — were ever r ſo wachs by Sit 

wills . m 


— 
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him as he was. He was raiſed to be a Colonel 
there, and' came over for recruits when the King 
Was with the Scotch army at Newcaſtle. There 
he grew into high favour with the King; and laid 
2 deſign for his eſcape, of which I have given an 
account in Duke Hamilton's memoirs: He was 
the moſt univerſally beloved and efteemed by mett 
of all ſides and forts, of any man I have ever 
| known in my whole Life. He was a pious man, 
and in the midſt of armies and courts he ſpent, ma- 
| ny hours a day in devotion, He had gone thro? 
the eaſy. parts of mathematicks, and knew the hiſ- 
tory of nature beyond any man I ever yet knew. 
He had a genius much like Peiriſki, as he is de- 
ſcribed by Gaſſendi. He was afterwards the firſt 
former of the Royal ſociety, and its firſt preſident ; 
and while he lived he was the life and ſoul of that 
body. He had an equality of temper in him that 
nothing could alter; and was in practice the only 
Stoick I ever knew. He had a great tincture of 
one of their principles; for he was much for abſo- 3 
lute decrees. He had a moſt diffuſed love to all 
mankind, and he delighted in every occaſion of 
doing good, which he managed with great diſcre- 
tion and zeal. He had a ſuperiority ot genius and 
comprehenſion to moſt. men : And had the plaineſt, 
but with all the ſofteſt, way of reproving, chiefly 
young people, for their faults that I ever met with. 
Sir Robert Murray was in ſuch credit in that little 
army, that Lord Glencairn took a ſtrange courſe 
to break it, and to ruin him. A letter was pre- 
tended to be found at Antwerp, as writ by him to 
William Murray of che bed-chamber, that had 
been whipping boy to King Charles the firſt, and 
upon that had grown up to a degree of favour and 
ad confidence that was very particular: He had a leud.{; 
m creature there, whom he turned off: And ſhe t 


"to de revenged on him framed this plot againſt hith. 
eu, This ill forged letter gave an account K bargain 
by Sir Robert had made with Monk for Killing the 
WWW 
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King, which was to be executed by Mr. Murray: 
So. he prayed him in his letter to make haſte and 
diſpatch it. This was braught to the Earl of Glen. 
cairn: So Sir Robert was leverely queſtioned up- 
on it, and put in arreſt: And it was ſpread about 
bop a rude army that he intended to Kill the King, 


oping it ſeems that ſome of theſe wild people be. 


ieving it would have fallen upon him without uſing 
any forms. Upon this SES Sir Robert prac- 
tiſed in a very eminent manner his true chriſtian 
philoſophy, without ſhewing ſo much as a cloud 
in his whole behaviour. 
Ihe Earl of Belcarras left the Highlands, and 
went to the King; and ſhewed him the neceſſity 

of ſending a military man to command that bod), 
to whom they would ſubmit more willingly than to 
any of the Nobility. Midletoun was ſent over, 
who was a gallant man and a good officer: He had 
firſt ſerved on the Parliament's fide : But he turned 
Over to the King, and was taken at Worceſter 
night, but made his eſcape out of the Tower. He 
upon his coming over did for ſome time lay the 
heats that were among the Highlanders; and made 
das much of that face of an army for another year 


+ 3 4 


Meſſages Drumond was ſent by him to Paris with an in- 
tent to the vitation to the King to come among them; for 
ug. they had aſſurances ſent them, that the whole Na- 
| tion was in a diſpoſition to riſe with them: And 
England was beginning to grow weary, of their 

new government, the Army and the Parliament 

being on ill terms. The Engliſh were alſo engaged 

In a war with the States: And the Dutch upon that 

- account. might be inclined to aſſiſt the King to givc 


a diverſion to their enemies forces. Drumond told 


me, that upon his coming to Paris he was called 
to the little Council that Was then about the King: 
And when he had delivered his meſſage, Chancel 
. tour. Hide aſked him, how the King would be ac: 
commodated if he came among them: He an- 
ak | 5 f ſwerech 
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7 not ſo well as was fitting, but they would 
all take care of him to furniſh him with every 
thing that was neceſſary, He wondered that the 
King did not check the Chancellour in his de- 
mand for he ſaid, it looked ſtrange to him, that 
when they were hazarding their lives to help him 
to a crown, he ſhould be concerned for accommo- 
dation. He was ſent back with good words and 
a few kind letters. In the end of che year 1654 
| Mans marched into the Highlands, and had a ' 
| ſmall engagement with Midletoun, which broke | 
that whole matter, of which all people were grown | 
weary. z: for they had no proſpect of ſucceſs;. and 
the low countries were ſo over- run with: robberies | 
on the pretence of going to aſſiſt the Highlanders, 
that there was an univerſal joy at! 00 ern of 
that little unruly. army. 


- After this che country was kept i in great order: The flats 
- Some caſtles in the Highlands had garriſons put ww: 


in chem, that were Jo careful in their diſcipline, the the 
and. Jo. exact to their rules, that in no time; the aſurpa- 
he Highlands were kept in better order than during tion. | 
de che uſurpation. There was a conſide rable force of Eo 
about r 8000 men: kept in Scotland :. Tae ” 
ere paid exactly, and ſtrictly diſciplined. II | 
: pay of: che army brought ſo much money into. | 
„ gde, that it;continyed|allchat while in a ve- 
7 ry feuriſhing ſtate. Eromwelli: built whree cit- | 
gp dels, at Leith, Air, and Inverneſs; beſides man = 
© WH little forts. There was good juſtice, done, and | 
vice was fuppreſy and puniſhedi;-ſo chat we Al- 
7 Ways reckon: tho on ones of uſurpation a time 
e great peace ah, Proſperity., There Was alſoda 
110 bort ef union of che ihre Kingdams in one, Parlig- 1 
f 432 ment, where Scotland had its repreſentative. Phe 55 
1 Marquis of AupleFepts up one of gur e | 
- I ;.Oners; ot; 41 vit arts d 03 Y 
The next sene! muſt open relaxes bo che church, Diſputes » 
a and the; heats raiſed in it, by the public reſolu- among 


an- tion and the proteſtation made inſt the . 
red, þ | P G 82 agai EY 
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. New occaſions of diſpute aroſe. A General Af. 

ſembly was in courſe to meet; and fate at St. An. 0 

drews : So the commiſſion of the Kirk wrote 3 q 

circular letter-to all the Preſbyteries, ſetting forth 1 

all the grounds of their reſolutions, and complain. P 

= , ing of thoſe who had proteſted againſt them ; up. © 

on which they deſired that they would chuſe none " 

of thoſe who adhered to the proteſtation to repre. i 

ſent them in the next aſſembly.” This was only an 6 

advice, and had been frequently practiſed in te b 
former years: But now it was highly complained 


of, as a limitation on the freedom of elections, b 
| hich inferred's nvllity on all heir -procecding ſe 
So the Proteftors renewed'their proteſtation again { 


| » Higheſt- tribunal in the church, in which they K 
| thought Chriſt. was in his throne. Upon this a 1 
great debate followed, and many books wer: i 
ö Pritten in a courſe of ſeveral years. The Public WF ! 
f men aid, this was the deſtroying” of Preſbytery, WW " 
| jf the leſſer number did not ſubmit to the greater: N 
It was a fort of Prelacy, if it was pretended that q 
votes ought rather to be weighed - than counted: 2: 
Parity was the eſſence of their conſtitution: And 
ein this all people ſaw they had clearly the better of | li 
the argument. The Proteſtors' urged for them- v 
| ſelves, that, firice all Proteſtants rejected the pre. b 
"tence of infallibility, the major part of the church 5 
| might fall into errours, in Which caſe the leſſer 
| number could not be bound to ſubmit to them: bi 
| They *complained of the many corrupt Clergy: MW © 
| men who were yet among them, ho were leaven- Wt - 
*ed with the old leaven, and did on all '6eeaſions WM © 
mew what was ſtill at heart notwithſtanding al Þ 
their outward compliance: (For the epiſcopal WM 9 
Clergy, chat had gone into the Covenant and ry 
; Preſbytery.to hold their livings, ſtruck in with MW h 
4 great heat to inflame the "controverſy © Arid it ap- th 
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Feared very vilibiy that Preſpytery, if not held in | 
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before the Res ToRATI 1 
order by the civil power, could not be long kept in 
quiet:) If in the ſupream Court of judicature the 
majority did not conclude the matter, it was not 
pollible to keep up their beloved parity : It was 
confeſſed that in doctrinal points the leſſer number 


was not bound to ſubmit to the greater: But in 


the matters of mere government it was impoſſible 
to maintain the Preſbyterian form on any other 
bottom. 8 

As this debate grew hot, and they were ready to 


break out into cenſures on both ſides, ſome were 
ſent down from the Commonwealth of England to 


ſettle Scotland: Of theſe Sir Henry Vane was one, 
The Reſolutioners were known to have been 
more in the King's intereſt: So they were not ſo 
kindly looked on as the Proteſtors. Some of the 
Engliſn Juncta moved, that pains ſhould be taken 
to unite the two parties. But Vane oppoſed this 
with much zeal : He ſaid, would they heal the 


| wound that they had given themſelves, which 


weakened them ſo much? The ſetting them at 
quiet could have no other effect, but to heal and 


unite them in their oppoſition to their authority: 
He therefore moved, that they might be left at 
liberty to fight out their own quarrels, and be 


kept in a greater dependence on the temporal au- 
thority, when both ſides. were forced to make 
their appeal to it: So it was reſolved to ſuffer 
them to meet {till in their Preſbyteries and Synods, - 


but not in General Aſſemblies, which had a great - 


er face of union and authority. 

his advice was followed; So the diviſion went 
on. Both ſides ſtudied when any church became 
vacant to get a man of their own party to be 
choſen to ſucceed in the election: And upon theſe 
accalions many tumults happened : In ſome of them 
ſtones were thrown, and many were wounded, to 
the great ſcandal of religion. In all theſe diſputes 
the Proteſtors were the fiercer ſide : For being 


leſz in number they ſtudied to make that up with - 
* e G 3 | | their 
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their fury. In one point they had the other at a 
great advantage, with relation to their new 

maſters, who required them to give over prayin 
for the King. The Proteſtors were weary a0 
doing it, and ſubmitted very readily: But the 
others ſtood out longer; and ſaid, it was a duty 
lying on them by the Covenant, ſo they could 
not let it fall. Upon that the Engliſh Council 
jet out. an order, that ſuch as ſhould continue to 
ray for the King ſhould be denied the help of law 
o recover their tithes, or as they called them 
their ſtipends. This touched them in a ſenſible 
point: But, that they might not ſeem to act upon 
the civil authority, they did enact it in their Pref- 
Pyteries, that ſince all duties did not oblige at al 
times, therefore conſidering the preſent juncture, 
in which the King could not protect them, they 
reſolved to diſcontinue that piece of duty. This 
expoſed them to much cenſure, ſince ſuch a car- 
nal conſideration as the force of law for their be- 
nefices, (which all regard but too much tho 
few will own it,) ſeemed to be that which deter- 

8 „„ — · % TTT 

Methods This great breach among them being rather en. 


taken on couraged than ſuppreſſed by thoſe who were in 
both des, wer, all the e ae were uſed by 
the Proteſtors to raiſe their credit among the pec- 
ple. They preached often, and very long; and 
LL. ee carry their devotions to a greater ſub- 
_ - Himity than others did. Their conſtant topick 
was, the ſad defection and corruption of the judi- 


catories of the church, and they often propoſel 


"ſeveral expedients for purging jt. The truth was, 
they were more active, and their performances 
were livelier, than thoſe of the Publick men“ 
They were in nothing more ſingular than in thei 
eommunions. In many places the ſacrament wa: 
The meaning muſt be, by Publick. men, thoſe who af 

purſuant to the reſolutions of the general aſſemblies, in whon 
the publigk authority of the Kirk was then veſted by 5 | 
Ren Aion. 
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diſcontinued for ſeveral years ; where they thought 
the magiſtracy, or the more eminent of the pariſh, 
were engaged in what they called the defection, 
which was much more looked at than ſcandal 
given by bad lives. But where the greateſt part 
was more ſound, they gave the ſacrament with a 
new and unuſual folemnity. On the Wedneſday 
before they held a faſt day with prayers and ſer- 
mons for about eight or ten hours together: On 
the Saturday they had two or three preparation 
ſermons: And on the Lord's day they had fo 
very many, that the action continued above twelve 
hours in ſome places: And all ended with three } 
or four ſermons on Monday for thankſgiving. A [ 
great many miniſters were brought together from | 
ſeyeral parts: And high pretenders would have 
gone 40 or 50 miles to a noted communion. The 
crouds were far beyond the capacity of their 
churches, or the reach of their voices : So at the 
ſame time they had ſermons in two or three dit- 
ferent places: And all was performed with great 
ſhew of zeal. They had ſtories of many ſignal 
converſions that were wrought on theſe occaſions. 
It is ſcarce credible what an effect this had 
among the people, to how great a meaſure. of 
knowledge they were brought, and how readily 
they could pray extempore, and. talk of divine 
matters. All this tended to raiſe the credit of the 
Proteſtors. The Reſolutioners tried to imitate 
them in theſe practices: But they were not 
thought ſo ſpiritual, nor ſo ready at them: So 
the others had the chief following. When the 
judicatories of the church were near an equality 
ok the men of both ſides, there were perpetual 
janglings among them: At laſt they procecded to 
deprive men of both ſides, as they were the ma- 
Jority in the judicatories: But becauſe the poſſeſ- 
_ Hon of the church, and the benefice, was to de- 
pend on the orders of the temporal Courts, both 
tides made their application to the privy Council 
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that Cromwell had ſet up in Scotland: And they 
were by them referred ro Cromwell himſelf. 95 
they ſent deputies up to London. The Proteſtor, 
went in great numbers: They came nearer both 
to the principles, and to the temper that pre. 
vailed in the army: So they were looked on a; 
the better men, on whom, by reaſon of the fir 
iſe of the difference, the government might more 
certainly depend : Whereas the others were con- 
fidered as more in the King's intereſts. 

The Reſolutioners ſent up one Sharp, who had 
been long in England, and was an active and 
eager man: He had a very ſmall proportion of the 


learning, and was but an indifferent preacher: bri 
But having ſome acquaintance with the Preſby- of 
terian Miniſters at London, whom Cromwell was the 
then courting much by reaſon. of their credit in He 
the City, he was by an errour that proved fatal fail 
to the whole party ſent up in their name to Lon- ha 
don; where he continued for ſome years ſolicit- the 
ing their concerns, and making himſelf known to ſpc 
all ſorts of people. He ſeemed more than ordi- cel 
' nary zealous for Preſpytery. And, as Cromwell | 
was then deſigning to make himſelf King, Dr. he 
Wilkins told me he often ſaid to him, no tempo- hit 
ral government could have a ſure ſupport without pu 
a national church that adhered to it, and he thought ra! 


England was capable of no conſtitution but epiſ- WW fd 
copacy, to whi 3 he told me, he did not doubt ſet 

but Cromwell would have turned, as ſoon as the bu 
deſign of his Kingſhip was ſettled. 57 3 this ch. 
Wilkins ſpoke to Sharp, that it was plain by their th 
breach that Preſbytery could not be mana 4 ſo ch 


as to maintain For among them, and that an WW bi 
5 muſt be brought in to ſettle a: H 
But 8 arp could not beat the diſcourſe, and re- go 


jected it with horror. T have dwelt longer on lie 
this matter, and opened i it more fully than was ot 
neceſſary, if I had not thought that this may have I th 

a good effect on the reader, and 'ſhew him how tu 
3 inpoſſibie 
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im ( ſſible it is in a parity to maintain Peace and 
mo if the magiſtrate does not interpoſe : And 
if he does, that will be cried out upon by the Zea 
lots of both ſides, as abominable Eraſtianiſm. . 
From theſe matters I go next to ſet down ſome Some of 


4h that I knew concerning Cromwell, thar 5 oooh 


t have not yet ſeen in books. Some of theſe I maxims. 

; had from the Earls of Carliſle and Orrery : The 

. one had been the captain of his guards: And the 
other had been the preſident of his council in 

l Scotland. But he from whom I learned the moſt 

i was Stouppe, a Griſon by birth, then Miniſter of 

f the French Church in Savoy, and afterwards a 

: WH brigadeer general. in the French armies : A man 

- of intrigue, but of no virtue: He adhered to 

5 the Proteſtant feligion as to outward appearance: 

n He was much truſted by Cromwell in reign af- 

l fairs; in which Cromwell was oft at a loſs, and 


having no foreign language, but the little latin 
that ſtuck to him from his education, which he 
ſpoke. very vitiouſly and ſcantily, had not the ne- 
ceſſary means of informing himſelf, _ | 
When Cromwell firſt aſſumed the government, 
he had three great parties of the Nation all againſt 
him, the Epiſcopal, the Preſbyterian, and the Re- 
publican party. The laſt was the moſt ſet on his 
ht ruin, lookin on him as the perſon that had per- 
. fdiouſly 04h A the Houſe of Commons, and was 
bt ſetting up for himſelf, He had none to rely on 
he but the Army: Yet that enthuſiaſtick temper, 
is chat he had taken ſo much pains to raiſe among 
ir them, made them very intractable : Many of the 
lo chief officers were broken, and impriſoned by 
an him: And he flattered the reſt the beſt he could. 
n: He went on in his old way of long and dark diſ- 
e- courſes, ſermons, and prayers. As to the Cava- 
on lier party, he was afraid both of aſſaſſination and 
as other plottings from them. As to the former of 
Ve theſe he took a method that proved very effec - 
„al He faid often and opebly; "tha in a war'ir - 
„ | HT was 
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_ © was neceſſary to return upon any ſide all the vio. 


lent things that any of the one fide did to the 
other: This was done for preventing greater mil. 
chief, and for bringing men to fair war: There. 
fore, he faid, aſſaffinations were ſuch deteſtabl 
things that he would never begin them: But if Þ 
any of the King's party ſhould endeavour to aſſaſ- 
finate him, and fail in it, he would make a 
aſſaſſinating war of it, and deſtroy the whole fi. 
mily: And he pretended he had inſtruments to 
execute it, whenſoever he ſhould give order for 
it. The terrour of this was a better ſecurity to 
him than his guards. 5p 


: , # x 


© The other as to their plottings was the mor: 
dangerous. But he underſtood that one Sir 
Rickard Willis was Chancellour Hide's chief con. 
fident, to whom he wrote often, and to whom all } 


the party ſubmitted,. looking on him as an able 


and wiſe man in whom they confided abſolutch. 
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So he found a way to talk with him: He aid, j 
he did not intend to hurt any of the party: His lc 
deſign was rather to ſave them from ruin: They v 
were apt after their cups to run into fooliſh and il 7 
"concerted plots, which ſignified nothing but to t 


ruin thoſe who engaged in them : He knew they 
_ conſulted” him in every thing: All he deſired of 
him was to know all their plots, that he might 6 
difconcert them that none might ever ſuffer for 
chem: If he clapt any of them up in priſon, i 
"ſhould only be for a little time: And they ſhould 

be interrogated only about ſame trifling diſcourſe, 
but never about the buſineſs they had been en- 
gaged in. He offered Willis Whatever he would 


2 2 of, and to give it when or as he pleaſed. I 
urſt not aſk or take above 200 pound a year. 


He 


None was truſted with this but his ſecretary Thurlo, 
who was. a very dexterous man at getting intel. 
PP. AAA Sheet, 
Thus Cromwell had all the King's party in 
net. He let them dance in it at pleaſure: Ant 
VVV 
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n occaſions clapt them up for a ſhort while; 
25 nothing was ever diſcovered that hurt any of 
them. Ian concluſion, after Cromwell's death, 
Willis continued to give notice of every thing tq 
Thurlo. At laſt, When the plot was laid among 
the Cavaliers for a general inſurrection, the 9 
was deſired to come over to that which was to 
raiſed in Suſſex: He was to have landed near Chi- 


cheſter, all by Willis's management: And a ſnare | 


was laid for him, in which he would probably 
have been caught, if Morland, Thurlo's under fe- 
cretary, who was a prying man, had not diſco- 
vere the correſpondence between his Maſter 
and Willis, and warned the King of his danger. 
Yet it was not eaſy to perſuade thoſe who had 
truſted Willis ſo much, and who thought him 
faithful in all reſpects, to believe that he could be 
guilty of fo black a treachery: So Morland's ad- 
vertiſement Was look'd on as an artifice to create 


jealouſy. - But he to give a full conviction qb- 


ſerved where the ſecretary laid ſome letters of 
vice, on which he ſaw he relied moſt, and getting 


the key of that cabinet in his hand to ſeal a let- 


ter with a ſeal that hung to it, he took the im- 
preſſion of it in wax, and got a key to be made 
from it, by which he opened the cabinet, and ſent 


over ſome” of the moſt i im ortant of thoſe letters. 


The hand was known, an this artful but 4 5 — 
treachery was 8 So the deſign of the 


_ riſing was laid aſide. Sir George Booth having 


engaged at the ſame time to raiſe a body in Che- 
ſhire, two ſeveral meſſengers were ſent to him to 
let him know the deſign could not be executed at 


the time appointed: But both theſe erſons were 
| 1 ected by ſome garriſons thro which they muſt 


als, as giving no good account of themſelves in 


I time of jeal, ſy, and were. ſo long ſtopt, Wat 


Y could not give him notice in time: 80 he 


Big allantly performed his part: But not being 
_. Tegonde Ok, vas toy. <crulhed by Lambert · Thus 


Willis 
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Willis loſt the merit of great and long ſervices, | 


This was one of Cromwell's maſter pieces. 
As for the Preſbyterians, they were ſo appre- 


henſive of the fury of the Commonwealth party, 


that they thought it a deliverance to be reſcued 
out of their hands: Many of the Republicans be- 
gun to profeſs Deiſm: And almoſt all of them 
were for deſtroying all Clergymen, and for break- 
ing every thin that looked. like the union of a 
national church. They were for pulling down 


the churches, for diſcharging the tithes, and for 
leaving religion free, as they called it, without 


either encouragement. or reſtraint. Cromwell af- 
ſured the Preſbyterians, he would maintain a pub- 


lick miniſtry with all due encouragement ; ang 
he joined them in a commiſſion with ſome Inde- 
pendents, to be the triers of all thoſe who were 
to be admitted to benefices. Theſe diſpoſed alſo 


of all the churches that were in the gift of the 


Crown, of the Biſhops, ard of the Cathedral 
Churches: So this ſoftened them. 

Hie ſtudied to divide the Commonwealth party 
among themſelves, and to ſet the Fifth-monarchy 


men and the Enthuſiaſts againſt thoſe who pre- 
tended to little or no religion, and acted only 


upon the principles of civil liberty; ſuch as Al- 
gernoon Sidney, Henry Nevill, Martin, Wild- 
man, and Harrington. The Fifth-monarchy men 
| ſeemed to be really in expectation every day when 


Chriſt ſhould appear: John Goodwin headed 


_ theſe, who firſt brought in Arminianiſm among 


the ſectaries, for he was for liberty of all ſorts. 


Cromwell hated that doctrine; For his beloved 
notion was, that once a child of God was always 
à child of God: Now he had led a very ſtrict 
life for above eight years together before the war: 
So he comforted himſelf much with his reflections 
on that time, and on the certainty of perſeve- 
rance. But none of the preachers were ſo tho- 


 _ Foughly paced for him as to temporal matters, ax 


- Goodwin 
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Goodwin Was; for he not only juſtified the put- 
ting the King to death, but magnified it as the 
gloriouſeſt action men were capable of. He filled 
all people with ſuch expectation of a glorious 
thouſand years ſpeedily to begin, that it looked 
ke a madneſs poſſeſſing them. | 
It was no ealy thing for Cromwell to ſatisfy His deſign 
thoſe, when he took the power into his own hands 3,77; ©: | 
ſince that looked like a ſtep to Kingſhip, which 
Goodwin had long repreſented as the great Anti- 
chriſt, chat hindred Chriſt's being ſet on his 
throne. To theſe he ſaid, and as ſome have told me, 
with many tears, that he would rather have taken 
2 ſhepherd's ſtaff than the ProteCtorſhip, ſince no- 
thing was more contrary to his genius than a 
ew of greatneſs : But he ſaw it was neceſſary at 
that time to keep the Nation from falling into 
-extream diſorder, and from becoming open to „ 
the common enemy: And therefore he only ſtept : 
in between the living and the dead, as he phraſed 
it, in that interval, till God ſhould direct them 
on what bottom they ought to ſettle: And he 


aſſured them, that then he would ſurrender the 
ö heavy load lying upon him, with a joy equal to 
2 the forrow with which he was affected while tina 
0 der chat ſhew of dignity: To men of this ſtamp 
. he would enter into: the terms of their old equa» 


lity, mutting the door, and making them fit down 


F covered by him, to Tet them fee how little he 

q valued thofe diſtances that for form's fake he was 

- dound to keep up with others.“ Theſe diſcourſes 

4 commonly ended in a long prayer. Thus wit 

d much ado, he managed the republican enthuſiaſts. 

N The other Republicans he called the Heathens, 

A and profeſſed e could not fo eaſily work upon 

# them. He had ſome chaplains of 'a forts ; And 

a8 he begun in his latter years to . 

4 thoſe of the church of England. They had then 

(ow r as red vp. . . 2 

£ meetings in ſeveral places about London without | 

* a7 diſturbance from him. In concluſion, even 1 
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che Papiſts courted him: And he with great diimu. 
Lation carried things. with all forts of people farther 

than was thought poſſible, conſidering the difficulties 
he met with in all his Parlaments: But it was 
generally believed that his life and all his arts were 
eexhauſted at once, and that if he had lived much 

 _ ++ Jonger he could not have held things together. 
l The debates came on very high for ſetting up 


Fountain, 170 St. Johns, were. vehemently for 
this. They aid, no new government could b 
ſettled legally but by a King, who el par 


— £54 


bills for ſuch a form as ſhould be agreed on. Till 
then all they did was like building upon fand: Still 
men were in danger of à revolution; And in that 
caſe all that had been done would be void of itſelf, 
As contrary, to a law yet in Bande repealed. 
Bil that Was done, every man that had been con- 

_ {cerned in the war, and in the blood. that was 
med, chiefly! the King's, was ſtill obnoxious: 
And no warrants could be pleaded, but what were 

tounded on or approyed of by a law: paſſed by 

King, Lords, and Commons. They 1 0 agree 

3 to truſt this; King as much as they pleaſed, and 


make his power determine as ſoon as they 
eaſed, ſo. that he ſhould, be a Felo de ſe, and 
.cohſeat to an act, if need were, of extinguiſhing 
both name and thing for ever, And as no mans 
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; poſed of the publick money. were for ever.accoun- W + 
table. In ſhort, this point as made out beyond . 
"the poſſibility of anſwering. It, except, upon en- 
;mhyfiaftick principles. But. by that ſort of men : 
all this was called a miſtruſting of God, and 2 k 
„truſting to the arm of fleſn: They had gone out, ] 
8 chey ſaid, in the ſimplicity of their hearts to | 
bebe the Lord's battles, to hem they, had, made 

105 appeal: He had heard them, and appear 
r them, and now they could truſt him no _ 1 

they 
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| They had pulled down monarchy with the mo- 
arch, and would they now build that up which 
hey had deſtroyed : They had ſolemnly vowed tg 
God to be true to the Commonwealth, without 1 
King or Kingſhip: And under that vow, as under 
2 banner, they had fought and prevailed: But 
now they muſt be ſecure, and in order tb that go 
back to Egypt: They thought, it was rather a 
happineſs that they were ſtill under a legal dan- 
ger: This mi cht be a mean to make them 5 050 
cautious and diligent: If Kings were invaders of 
God's right, and uſurpers en mens liberties, 
why mut they Have recourſe to ſuch a wicked en- 
Res Upon theſe grounds they ſtood out: And 
hey looked on all that was offered about the limit- 
ing this King in his 3 as the gilding the pill: 
The'affertors of thoſe laws that made it neceſſary | 
to have a King, would no foorier have one, than 1 
they would bring forth out of the ſame ſtore= 
houſe all that related to the power and preroga- 
tive, of this King: Therefore they would not | 
hearken to any thing that was offered on that 5 
head, but rejected it with ſcorn. Many of them 
began openly to ſay, if we müſt have a King in 
conſequence of ſo much law as was alledged, why 
ſhould we not rather have that King ro whom the 
Haw certainly pointed, than any other? The Earl 
of Orrery told me, that, coming one day to Crom- 
well during thoſe heats, and telling him he had 
been in the City all that day, Cromwell aſked a 
kim what news tie had heatd there? The other 
anſwered, that he was told he Was in treaty with 
the King, who Was to be reſtored and to marty 
g. his daughter: Cromwell Fr no indigna- 


= tion at this, Lord Ortery aid, in the ſtate fo 

12 which things were Brought, he faw not à better eæk- 

ar, pedient: They might bring Fim in un whar ters 
ber pleaſed; Mud Cronell night retain che 

te Tame authority he then had with Tefs trouble. 

A Cromwell anfwered, the King can never forgive 

r: i father's blood. Orrery ſaid, he was one of 


many 


17 


I 


many that were concerned in that, but he 
would be alone in the merit of reſtoring him. 
:romwell replied, he is ſo damnably debauched 


* would undo us all; and ſo turned to another 
difcourſe without any emotion, which made Orrery 
Fonclude he had often thought of that expedient. 


Before the day in which he refuſed the offer of 
the Wasa that was made to him by the Par- 
liament, he had kept himſelf on ſuch a reſerve that 
no man knew what anſwer he would give. It was 
thought more likely he would accept of it: But 
that which determined him to the contrary was, 
that, when he went down in the morning to walk 
in St. James's park, Fleetwood and Deſborough 


Were waiting for him: The one had married his 


daughter, and the other his ſiſter. With theſe 


he entered into much diſcourſe on the ſubject, and 


argued for it: He ſaid, it was a tempting of God 
to expoſe ſo many worthy men to death and po- 
verty, when there was a. certain way to ſecure 
them. The others inſiſted ſtill on the oaths they 
had taken. He ſaid, theſe oaths were againſt the 
Power and tyranny of Kings, but not againſt the 
tour letters that made the word King. In con- 


dcluſion, they, believing from his diſcourſe that 


he intended to accept of it. told him, they fa 


great confuſions would follow on it: And as they _ 
could not ſerve him to ſet up the idol they had 


put down, and had ſyorn to keep down, ſo they 


would not engage in any thing againſt him, but 
bf Fa ; * a $ Lat « 4 f ; * 4 

Would retire and look on. So they offered him 

their commiſſions, ſince they were reſolved not to 


ſerve a King: He deſired they would ſtay till they 
"heard his anſwer. It was believed, that he, ſee- 


ing two perſons ſo near him ready to abandon him, 


concluded that many others would follow their 
eample; and therefore thought it was too bold a 
venture. So he refuſed. it, but accepted of the 
"continuance of his Protectorſhip. Tet, if he had 
. uved out the next winter, as the debates were to 
„ wages Mg ca Scotts af rut WAY 
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have been brought on again, ſo it was generally 
thought he would have accepted of the offer. 
And it is yet a queſtion what the effect of that 
; would have been. Some have thought it would 
have brought on a general ſettlement, ſince the 
f law and the ancient government were again to 


f take place: Others have fancied juſt the contrary, 3 
, that it would have engaged the Army, ſo that 1 
0 they would either have deſerted the ſervice, or J 
$ 


have revolted from him, and perhaps have killed 3x 
t him in the firſt fray of the tumult. I will not | f 


N determine which of theſe would have moſt probably 
k happened. In thefe debates ſome of the Cavalier 
h party, or rather their children, came to bear ſome 
. ſhare. They were then all zealous Commonwealths- 

e 


men, according to the directions ſent them from 
d thoſe about the King. Their buſineſs was to oppoſe 
Cromwell on all his demands, and fo to weaken him 
1 at home, and expoſe him abroad. When ſome 


Te of the other party took notice of this great change, 
7 from being the abettors of prerogative to become 
K the patrons: of liberty, they pretended their edu- | 
ne cation in the Court and their obligation to it had = 


engaged them that way; but now ſince that was 
out of doors, they had the common principles of 
W human nature and the love of liberty in them. 
Zy this means as the old republicans aſſiſted and 
ad protected them, ſo at the fame time they ſtrength- 
5 ened the faction againſt Cromwell. But theſe very 
ut men at the Reſtoration ſhook off this diſguiſe, and 


im reyerted to their old principles for a high prero- 
to gative and abſolute power. They ſaid they were 
T tor liberty, when it was a mean to diſtreſs one 


who they thought had no right to govern ; but 


m, when the government returned to its old channel, 
75 they were ſtill as firm to all prerogative notions, 
32 and as great enemies to liberty as ever. 


4 I go next to give an account of Cromwell's Crom- 
1a tranſactions with relation to foreigg affairs. He ee 8250 
0 PY ' . . \ — * 

laid it down for a maxim to ſpare no coſt or \,- 


with 
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A Summary of Affairs 
charge in order to procure him intelligence. 
When he underſtood what dealers the Jews were 


every where in that trade that depends on neus, 


the advancing money upon high or low: intereſts 
in proportion to the riſque they run or the gain 
to be made as the times might turn, and in the 
buying and felling of the actions of money fo ad- 
vanced, he, more upon that account than in com- 


pliance with the principle of toleration, brought a 


company of them over to England, and gave 


them leave to build a Synagogue. All the while 
that he was negotiating this, they were ſure and 


good ſpies for him, eſpecially with relation to 
Spain and Portugal. The Earl of Orrery told 
me, he was once walking with him in one of the 
galleries of White-hall, and a man almoſt in rags 
came in view: He preſently diſmiſs'd Lord Or- 
rery, and carried that man into his cloſet; who 


brought him an account of a great ſum of money 


that rhe Spaniards were ſending over to pay their 
army in Flanders, but in a Dutch man of war: 
And he told him the places of the ſhip in which 
the money was lodged. Cromwell ſent. an expres 
immediately to Smith, ' afterwards Sir Jeremy 


Smith, who lay in the Downs, telling him that 
within a day or two ſuch a Dutch ſhip would paſs 
the channel, whom he muſt viſit for the Spaniſh 
money, which was contraband goods, we being 


then in war with Spain. So when the ſhip 
'paſs'd by Dover, Smith ſent and demanded leave 
to ſearch him. The Dutch captain anſwered, none 
but his maſters might ſearch him. Smith ſent him 
word, he had ſet up an hour-glaſs, and if before 
that was run out he did not ſubmit to the ſearch, 
he would force it. The Captain ſaw it was in 
vain to ſtruggle, and ſo all the money was found. 
Next time that Cromwell ſaw Orrery he told him, 
he had his intelligence from that contemptible man 
he ſaw him go to ſome days before. He had on 
all occaſions very good intelligence: He kney 


every thing that paſs d in the King's 1 
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e. And yet none of his- ſpies were diſcovered, but 

Te | one only. 5 ; | | | 1 
's, The greateſt difficulty on him in his foreign af- | « 
ſts fairs was, what ſide to chuſe, France or Spain. [ 
in The Prince of Conde was then in the Netherlands f 
he WW with a great many Proteſtants about him. He |: 
d- ſet the Spaniurds on making great ſteps towards | 
m. the gaining Cromwell into their intereſts. Spain 1 
ta ordered their Ambaſſador to compliment him: 1 
we He was eſteemed one of their ableſt men: His | 


ile name was Don Alonſo de Cardenas : He offered 

nd chat if Cromwell would join with them, they 

to would engage themſelves to make no peace till 

old he ſhould recover Calais again to England. This 

the vas very agreeable to Cromwell, who thought it 

avs WW would recommend him much to the Nation, if | 
Or- be could reſtore that town again to the Engliſh q 
rho Empire, after it had been a hundred years in the 

ney hands of the French. Mazarin hearing of this 

cir ſent one over to negotiate with him, but at firſt. 

ar: without a character: And, to outbid the Spa- 

ich F niard, he offered to aſſiſt Cromwell to take Dun- 

reſs kirk, which was a place of much more impor- 

my tance. The Prince of Conde ſent over likewiſe to 

that offer Cromwell to turn Proteſtant; and, if he 

pals would give him a fleet with good troops, he 

nin would make a deſcent in Guienne, where he did 

ing not doubt but that he ſhould be aſſiſted by the 

ſhip WE Proteſtants ; and that he ſhould ſo diſtreſs France, 

ave as to obtain ſuch conditions for them, and for 

zone England, as Cromwell himſelf ſhould dictate. 

him Upon this offer Cromwell ſent Stoupe round all 
fore France, to talk with their moſt eminent men, to 

rch, ſee into their ſtrength, into their preſent diſpo- 

as in ſition, the oppreſſions they lay under, and their 

und. inclinations to truſt the Prince of Conde. He 

him, went from Paris down the Loire, then to Bovr- - 

man deaux, from thence to Montauban, and croſs the 

4 on {Wouth of France to Lions: He was inſtructed to 

new talk to them only as a traveller, and to aſſure 
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charge in order to procure him intelligence. 
When he underſtood what dealers the Jews were 
every where in that trade that depends on news, 
the advancing money upon high or low intereſts 
in proportion to the riſque. they run or the gain 


to be made as the times might turn, and in the wi 
buying and felling of the actions of money ſo ad- ſet 
vanced, he, more upon that account than in com- th 


pliance with the principle of toleration, brought a er 
company of them over to England, and gave H 
them leave to build a Synagogue. Al the while na 
that he was negotiating this, they were ſure and thi 
good ſpies for him, eſpecially with relation to we 
Spain and Portugal. The Earl of Orrery told he 
me, he was once walking with him in one of the We 
galleries of White-hall, and a man almoſt in rags we 
came in view: He preſently diſmiſs'd Lord Or. he 
rery, and carried that man into his cloſet; who Et 
brought him an account of a great ſum of money WM ha 
that rhe Spaniards were ſending over to pay their ſer 
army in Flanders, but in a Dutch man of war: wi 
And he told him the places of the ſhip in which nie 
the money was lodged. Cromwell ſent. an express kit 
immediately to Smith, ' afterwards Sir Jeremy WM tan 
= Smith, who lay in the Downs, telling him that off 
| within a day or two ſuch a Dutch ſhip would pas WWF wo 
the channel, whom he muſt viſit for the Spaniſh WF wo 
money, which was contraband goods, we being Wi no! 
then in war with Spain. So when the ſhip Pn 
paſs'd by Dover, Smith ſent and demanded leave as 
to ſearch him. The Dutch captain anſwered, none En 
but his maſters might ſearch him. Smith ſent him Uf 
word, he had ſet up an hour-glaſs, and if before Fr. 
that was run out he did not ſubmit to the ſearch, ſee 
de would force it. The Captain ſaw it was in iti. 
vain to ſtruggle, and ſo all the money was found. JW ine 
Next time that Cromwell ſaw Orrery he told him, wei 
he had his intelligence from that contemptible man Ih dea 
he ſaw him go to ſome days before. He had on ſou 
all occaſions very good intelligence: He knew Wall 
every thing that paſs d in the King's 1 5 
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And yet none of his ſpies were diſcovered, but 


one only. V 
The greateſt difficulty on him in his foreign af- 


fairs was, what fide to chuſe, France or Spain. 
The Prince of Conde was then in the Netherlands 


with a great many Proteſtants about him. He 
ſt the Spaniurds on making great ſteps towards 


| the gaining Cromwell into their intereſts. Spain 
| crdered their Ambaſſador to compliment him: 


He was eſteemed one of their ableſt men: His 


| name was Don Alonſo de Cardenas : He offered 


that if Cromwell would join with them, they 
would engage themſelves to make no peace till 


he ſhould recover Calais again to England. This 


was very agreeable to Cromwell, who thought it 


vould recommend him much to the Nation, if 
he could reſtore that town again to the Engliſn 


Empire, after it had been a hundred years in the 


| hands of the French. Mazarin hearing of this 


ſent one over to negotiate with him, but at firſt 


| without a character: And, to outbid the Spa- 
niard, he offered to aſſiſt Cromwell tq fake Dun- 


kirk, which was a plate of much more impor- 


tance. The Prince of Conde ſent over likewiſe to 
offer Cromwell to turn Proteſtant ;” and, if he 


would give him a fleet with good troops, he 


would make a deſcent in Guienne, where he did 


not doubt but that he ſhould be aſſiſted by the 
Proteſtants; and that he ſhould ſo diſtreſs France, 
as to obtain ſuch conditions for them, and for 
England, as Cromwell himſelf ſhould dictate. 
Upon this offer Cromwell ſent Stoupe round all 
France, to talk with their moſt eminent men, to 


ſee” into their ſtrength, into their preſent diſpo- 


ſition, the oppreſſions they lay under, and their 
inclinations | to truſt the Prince of Conde. He 


went from Paris down the Loire, then to Bour- - 


deaux, 'from thence to Montauban, and croſs the 


ſouth of France to Lions: He was inſtructed to 
talk to them only as a traveller, and to aſſure 
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them of Cromwell's zeal and care for them, which 
he magnified every where, The Proteſtants were 
then very much at their caſe: For Mazarin, who 
thought of nothing but to enrich; his family, took | 
care to maintain the edicts. better than they had 
been in any time formerly. So Stoupe returned, 
and gave Cromwell an account of the eaſe they 
were then in, and of their reſolution to be quiet. 
They had a very bad opinion of the Prince of 
Conde, as a man who ſought nothing but his own 
greatneſs, ' to which they believed that he wa 
ready to ſacrifice all his friends, anct every cauſ 


that he eſpouſed. This ſettled . Cromwell as to 


that particular. He alſo. found that the Cardi- 
nal had fuch ſpies on that Prince, that he kney 
every meſſage that had paſſed between them: 
Therefore he would have no farther correſpondence 
with him: He ſaid upon that to Stoupe, Stultus 


eſt, & garrulus, & venditur a ſuis Cardinali. That 


which determined him afterwards in the choice wa 
this: He found the parties grew ſo ſtrong againſt 
him at home, that he faw it the King or his bro- 
ther were aſſiſted by France with an army of Hu. 
guenots to make a deſcent in England, which 
was threatned if he ſhould. join with Spain, this 
might prove very dangerous to him, who had 6 
many enemies at home and ſo few friends. Thi 


Particular conſideration with relation to himſel 


made great impreſſion on him; for he knew the 
Spaniards could give thoſe Princes no ftrength, 
nor had they any Proteſtant ſubjects to aſſiſt them 
In any. fuch deſign. Upon this occaſion King 
James told me, that among other prejudices he 
had at the Proteſtant religion this was one, that 
both his brother and himſelf, being in many com- 
panies in Paris incognito, Where they met many 
Proteſtants, he found they were all alienated from 
them, and were great admirers of Cromwell : 80 
he believed they were all rebels in their heart. | 
anſwered, that foreigners were no other way con- 


1 


cerned 


e 
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cerned” in the quarrels of their neighbours, than 
h to ſee who could or would aſſiſt them: The cold- 
i neſs they had feen formerly in the Court of Eng- 
* land with relation to them, and the zeal which 
21 | was then expreſſed, muſt naturally make them de- 
" pend on one that ſeemed; reſolved to protect them. 
As the negotiation. went on between France and 1 
of England, Cromwell would have the King and his = 


brother diſmiſſed the Kingdom. Mazarin con- 
4 ſented to this; for he thought it more honourable, 
. that the French King ſhould ſend them away of 
K his own accord, than that it ſhould be done pur- 
a; fuant to an article with Cromwell. Great excuſes 
ul were made for doing it: They had ſome: money 
N given them, and were ſent away loaded with pro- 
TY miſes 'of conſtant ſupplies that were never meant | 
165 to be performed: And they retired to Colen; for k 


Tha the Spaniards were not yet out of hope of gaining : 
| Cromwell. But when that vaniſhed, they invited 


11 them to Bruxells, and they ſettled great appoint- 
bro. ments on them, in their way, which was always 
Hu. to promiſe much, how little ſoever they could 


Rich perform. They alſo ſettled a pay for ſuch of the 

any ſubjects of the three Kingdoms as would come 
d 0 and ſerve under our Princes: But few came, ex- 

This cept from Ireland 2: Of theſe ſome regiments were 
Miel formed. But tho? this gave them a great and laſt- 
© che ing intereſt in our Court, eſpecially in King 
nath James's, yet they did not much to deſerve it. 
— Before King Charles left Paris he changed his The King 
King religion, but by whoſe perſuaſion is not yet OY Pa- 
s he known: Only Cardinal de Retz was in the ſecret, 
po and Lord Aubigny had a great hand in it. It 
e, 23 a great ſecret. Chancellour Hide had 
ſome ſuſpicion of it, but would never ſuffer him- 

tom ſelf to believe it quite. Soon after the Reſtora- 
|. 508 don that Cardinal came over in diſguiſe, and had 
rt au audience of the King: What paſs'd is not 
con- known. The firſt ground I had to believe it was 
Lo this: The Marquis ns Framing who was the man 
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of the greateſt family in France that continued 
Proteſtant to the laſt, was much preſſed by that 
Cardinal to change his religion: He was his Kinſ. 


man and his particular friend. Among other rea- 


fons one that he urged was, that the Proteſtant 
religion muſt certainly be ruined, and that they 
could expect no protection from England, for to 


his certain knowledge both the Princes were al. 


ready changed. Roucy told this in great confi- 

dence to his Miniſter, who after his death fent an 

_ advertiſement of it to my ſelf. Sir Allen Bro- 
 derick, a great Confident of the Chancellour's, 
who from being very atheiſtical became in the laſt 
years of his life an eminent penitent, as he was a 
man of great parts, with whom I had lived long 
in great confidence, on his death-bed ſent me like- 
wiſe an account of this matter, which he believed 
was done in Fontainebleau, before King Charles 
was ſent to Colen. As for King James, it ſeems 
he was not reconciled at that time: For he told 
me, that being in a Monaſtery in Flanders, a Nun 
deſired him to pray every day, that if he was not 
in the right way God would bring him into it: 
And he ſaid, the impreſſion theſe words made on 

him never left him till he changed. 
- To return to Cromwell: While he was balan- 
4 cing in his mind what was fit for him to do, Gage, 
who had been a Prieſt, came over from the 
Weſt-Indies, and gave him ſuch an account of 
-— - - the feebleneſs as well as of the wealth of the Spa- 
Crom- niards in thoſe parts, as made him conclude that 
nella de. it would be both a great and an eaſy conqueſt to 
> Wen. ſeize on their dominions. By this he reckoned he 
Indies. would be fupplied with ſuch a treaſure, that his 
government would be eſtabliſhed before he ſhould 
need to have any recourſe to a Parliament for 
money. Spain would never admit of a peace 
with England between the tropicks : So he was 
in a ſtate of war with them as to thoſe parts, even 
before he declared war in Europe. He N 
0 r £4 N | that 
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that equipped a fleet with a force ſufficient, as he 


hoped, to have ſeized Hiſpaniola and Cuba. And 
Gage had aſſured him, that ſucceſs in that expe- 
dition would make all the reſt fall into his hands, 
Stoupe, being on another occaſion called to his 


| cloſet, ſaw him one day very intent jn looking on 


a Map, and in meaſuring diſtances. © Stoupe ſaw 
it was a Map of the Bay of Mexico, and obſerved 
who printed it. So, there being no diſcourſe 


upon that ſubject, Stoupe went next day to the 


Printer to buy the Map. The Printer denied he 
had printed it. Stoupe affirmed, he had ſeen it, 
Then, he ſaid, it muſt be only in Cromwells 
hand ; for he only had ſome of the Prints, and 
had given him a ſtrict charge to ſell none till he 
had leave given him. So Stoupe perceived there 
was a deſign that way. And when the time of 


| ſctring out the fleet came on, all were in a gaze 
| whither it was to go: Some fancied it was to rob 
the Church of Loretto, which did occaſion a for- 


tification to be drawn round it : Others talked of 


Rome itſelf ; for Cromwell's preachers had this 


often in their mouths, that if it were not for the 
diviſions at home he would go and ſack Babylon: 
Others talked of Cadiz, tho he had not yet broke 
with the Spaniards. The French could not pe- 
netrate into the ſecret. Cromwell had not finiſhed 


his alliance with them : So he was not bound to 


give them an account of the expedition. All he 


aid upon it was, that he ſent out the fleet to 
guard the ſeas, and to reſtore England to its do- 
minion on that element. Stoupe happened to ſay 
in a company, he believed the deſign was on the 
Weſt-Indies. The Spaniſh Ambaſſadour, hearing 
that, ſent for him very privately, to aſk him 
upon what ground he ſaid it: And he offered 
to lay down 100001, if he could make any diſ- 
Stoupe owned to me he had a 


great mind to the money; and fancied he betray- 
ed nothing if he did diſcover the grounds of theſe 
ws : 13 it conjectures, 


193 


true news the King muſt be ſecret, for he knew he 


* 
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conjectures, ſince nothing had been truſted to 


him: But he expected greater matters from Crom- 


well, and ſo kept the ſecret; and ſaid only, that 
in a diverſity of conjectures that ſeemed to him 
more probable than any others. But the Am- 
balladour made no account of that; nor did he 
think it worth the writing to Don John, then at 
Bruxells, about it. 

Stoupe writ it over as his conjecture to one 
about the Prince of Conde, who at firſt hearing 
it was perſuaded that muſt be the deſign, and 


went next day to ſuggeſt it to Don John: But 


Don John relied fo much on the Ambaſſadour, 
that this made no impreſſion. And indeed all 
the Miniſters, whom he employed knew that they 
were not to diſturb him with troubleſome news: 
Of which King Charles told à pleaſant ſtory. One 
whom Don John was ſending to ſome Court in 
Germany coming to the King to aſk, his com- 
mands, he defired him only to write him news: 
The Spaniard aſked him, whether he would have 
true or falſe news: And, when the King ſeemed 
amazed at the queſtion, "he added, if be writ him 


mult, write news to Don John that would be ac- 
ceptable, true or falſe: When the Miniſters of 
that Court | ſhewed that they would be ſerved in 


ſuch a manner, it is no wonder to ſee how their 


affairs Have declined. This matter of the fleet 


continued A great ſecret. And ſome months after 
that Stoupe being accidentally with Cromwell, one 
came from the fleet thro' Ireland with a letter. The 
bearer looked like one that brought no welcome 
news, And as ſoon as Cromwell had read the 
lettef, he diſmiſſed Stoupe, who went immediately 
to the Ear of Leiceſter, then, Lord Lifle, and 
told him what he had ſeen. He being of Crom- 
well's Council went to Whitehall, and came back, 
and told Stoupe of the deſcent made. on Hiſpa- 

nigh, Ys of the aortas Lat had happened. It 
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was then late, and was the poſt-night for Flan- 


ders. So.Stoupe writ it as news to his correſpon- 


dent, ſome days before the S aniſh- Ambaſſadour 
knew any thing of 1t, Don 1 n 

the news, and had never any regard for the Am- 
baſſadour after that; but had a great opinion of 
Stoupe, and ordered the Ambaſſadour to make 
him theirs at any rate. The Ambaſſadour ſent for 
him, and aſked him, now that it appeared he had 
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| pie right, what were his grounds : And when 
E 


told what they were, the Ambaſſadour owned 
he had reaſon to conclude as he did upon what he 
ſay. And upon that he made great uſe of Stoupe : 
But he himſelf was never eſteemed after that fo 


much as he had been. This deſerved to be ſet 


down ſo particularly, ſince by it it appears that 


the greateſt delign may be diſcovered by an un- 


due careleſneſs. The Court of France was amazed 
at the undertaking, and was glad that it had mil- 
carried; for the Cardinal ſaid, if he had ſuſpected 


it, he would have made peace with Spain on AY 


terms, rather than to have given way, to tha 
which would have been ſuch an addition to Eng- 


land, as muſt have brought all che wealth of the 


world into their hands. The fleet took Jamaica: 
But that was a ſmall gain,  tho* much magnified 
to cover the failing of e e The war 
after that broke out, in which Dunkirk was in- 
deed taken, and put in Cromwell's hand: But the 
trade of England ſuffered more in that, than in 
any former war: So he loſt the heart of the city 


* 


of London by that means. 


ohn was amazed at 
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Cromwell had two ſignal occaſions, given him His zeal 
to ſhew his zeal in 8 the Proteſtants for the 


abroad. The Duke of Sayoy raiſed a new perſe- 


Proteſtant 


cution of the Vaudois : So Cromwell ſent to Ma- 8. 
zarin,; defiring him to put a ſtop to that; adding, 
that he knew well they had that Duke in their 
Power, and could reſtrain. him as they pleaſed: 
And if they did not he mult preſently Dean 0h 
V N ” them. 
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them. Mazarin objected to this as unreaſonable; 
He promiſed to do good offices: But he could 
not be obliged to anſwer for the effects they might 
have. This did not ſatisfy Cromwell: So they 
obliged the Duke of Savoy to put a ſtop to that 
unjuſt fury: And Cromwell raiſed a great ſum for 
the Vaudois, and ſent over Morland to ſettle all 
their concerns, and to ſupply all their loſſes. There 
was alſo a tumult in Niſmes, in which” ſome dif. 
order had been committed by the Huguenots: 
And they, apprehending ſevere proceedings upon 
It, ſent. one over” with great expedition to Crom- 
well, who ſent Him back to Paris in an hour 
time with a very effectual letter to his Ambaſh- 
dour, requiring him either to prevail that the mat. 
ter might be paſs*d over, or to come away imme- 
diately. Mazarin complained of this way of pro- 
e as too imperious: But the neceſſity of 
their affairs made him yield. Theſe things raiſed 
Cromwell's character abroad, and made him be 


much depended on. 5 | 
His Ambaſſadour in France at this time was 

Lockhart, a Scotchman, who had married his 
niece, and was in high favour with him, as be 
well deſerved to be. He was both aà wiſe and a 
gallant man, calm and virtuous, and one that car- 
ried the generoſities of friendſhip very far. He was 
made governour of Dunkirk, and Ambaſſadour 
at the ſame- time; But he told me, that when he 
was ſent afterwards Ambaſſadour by King Charles, 
he found he had nothing of that l that was 
paid him in Cromwell's time. | 
A great Stoupe told me of a great deſign Cromwell had 
deſign for intended to begin his Kingſhip with, if he had 
memter- afſumed it: He reſolved to ſet up a Council for 
\\ Proteſtant tlie Proteſtant religion, in oppoſition to the con- 
' religion. gregation de Propaganda fide at Rome, He in- 
tended it ſhould confift of ſeven councellours, and 
four ſecretaries for different provinces. - Theſe 
were the firſt, France, Switzerland, and pars 
Een | | Be | ys! 
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leys : The Palatinate and the othen Calviniſts were 
the ſecond: Germany, the North, and Turkey 


107 


ere the third: And che Eaſt and Weſt-Indies 


were the fourth. The ſecretaries were to have 
500 J. ſalary apiece, and to keep a correſpondence 


every where, to know the ſtate of religion all over 
the world, that ſo all good deſigns might be by 


their means protected and aſſiſted. Stoupe was to 
have the firſt Province. They were to have a fund 


of 100001. a year at their diſpofal for ordinary. 


emergences, but to be farther ſupplied as occaſi- 


ons hould require it. Chelſea college was to be 
made up for them, which was then an old decayed 


building, that had been at firſt raiſed to be a col- 
lege for writers of controverſy. I thought it was 
not fit to let ſuch a project as this be quite loſt: 


It was certainly a noble one: But how far he would 


bave purſued it muſt be left to conjecture. L 
Stoupe told me a remarkable paſſage in his em- Some paſ- 


ployment under Cromwell. Stoupe had deſired 
all that were under the Prince of Conde to let him 
know ſome news, in return of that he writ to them. 
So he had a letter from one of them, giving an 
account of an Iriſnman newly gone over, who had 
ſaid he would kill Cromwell, and that he was to 
lodge in King-ſtreet Weſtminſter. With this 
Stoupe went to Whitehall. Cromwell being then 
at Council, he ſent him a note, letting him know 


ſages in 
Crom- 


well's life. 


chat he had a buſineſs of great conſequence to lay 
before him. - Cromwell was then upon a matter 


that did ſo entirely poſſeſs him, that he, fancying 


it was only ſome piece of foreign intelligence, ſent 


Thurlo to know what it might be. Stoupe was 


troubled at this, but could not refuſe to ſnew him 


his letter. Thurlo made no great matter of it: 


He ſaid, they had many ſuch advertiſements ſent 
them, which. ſignified nothing but to make the 
world think the Protector was in danger of his 


life: And the — too much after theſe things 


had an appearance gf 


fear, which did ill become . . __ 
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ſo great a man. Stoupe told him, King: ſtreet 
might be ſoon ſearched. Thurlo anſwered, if we 
1 | find no ſuch perſon; how ſhall we be laught at? Vet 
| be ordered him to write again to Bruxells, and pro- 
miſe any reward if a more particular diſcovery 
could be made. Stoupe was much caft down, 
when he ſaw that a piece of intelligence which he 
hoped might have made his fortune was ſo little 
conſidered. He wrote to Bruxells: But he had 
no more from thence, but a confirmation of what 
had been writ formerly to him. And Thurlo did 
not think fit to make any ſearch, or any farther 
inquiry into it: Nor did he ſo much as acquaint 
Cromwell with it. Stoupe, being uneaſy at this, 
told Lord Liſle of it: And it happened that, a fey 
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Cromwell, this is the very man of whom Stoupe 
had the notice given him. Cromwell ſeemed 
amazed at this; and ſent for Stoupe, and in great 
wrath reproached him for his ingratitude in con- 
cealing a matter of ſuch conſequence to him. 
Stoupe upon this ſhewed him the letters he had 
received; and put him in mind of the note he had 
ſent in to him, which was immediately after he had 
the firſt letter, and that he had ſent out Thurlo to 
him. At that Cromwell ſeemed yet more amazed; 
and ſent for Thurlo, to whoſe: face'Stoupe affirmed 
the matter: Nor did he deny any part of it; but 
f only ſaid, that he had many ſuch advertiſements 
| Y ſent him, in which till this time he had never found 
Lt: 99-49 any truth. Cromwell replied  ſternly, that he 
E12ok Re gaht to have acquainted him with it, and left 
LE oC A <> to judge of the importance of it; Thurlo de- 
es Fe fired to ſpeak in Private with Crom. 80 Stoupe 
| Cake? i. as diſmiſs'd, and went away not doubting but 
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from Liſle afterward,. Thurlo ſhewed Cromwell 


ſuch inſtances of his care and fidelity on all ſuch 


| occaſions, and humbly acknowledged his errour 


in this matter, but imputed it wholly to his care 
both for his honour and quiet, that he pacified him 


* 


entirely: And indeed he was ſo much in all Crom- 


well's ſecrets, that it was not ſafe to diſgrace him 


without deſtroying him; and that it ſeems Crom- 


well could not reſolve on. Thurlo having maſter- 
ed this point, that he might farther juſtify his not 


being ſo attentive as he ought to have been, did 


ſo much ſearch into Stoupe's whole deportment, 
that he poſſeſſed Cromwell with ſuch an ill opinion 
of him, that after that he never treated him with 
any confidence. So he found how dangerous it 
was even to preſerve a Prince, (ſo he called him) 


when a Miniſter was wounded in the doing of it; 
and that the Miniſter. would be too hard for the 


Prince, even tho his own ſafety was concerned 


8 


199 


Theſe are all the memorable things that I have _ 


learnt concerning Cromwell; of whom ſo few have 


ſpoken with any temper, ſome commending, and - 


others condemning him, and both out of meaſure, 
that I thought a juſt account of him, which I had 
from ſure hands, might be no unacceptable thing. 
He never could ſhake off the roughneſs of his edu- 
cation, and temper: He ſpoke always long and ve- 
ry. ungracefully, The enthuſiaſt and the diſſembler 
mixed ſo equally in a great part of his deportment, 
that it was not eaſy to tell which was the prevail- 
ing character. He was indeed both, as I under- 
ſtood from Wilkins and Tillotſon, the one havin 

married his ſiſter, and the other his niece. He 


was a true enthuſiaſt, but with the principle for- 


merly mentioned, from which he might be eaſily 
led into all the practices both of falſhood and cru- 


elty : Which was, that he thought moral laws were 
only binding on ordinary occaſions, but that upon 
extraordinary ones theſe might be ſuper ſeded. 


When 


\ 
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When his own deſigns did not lead him out of the 
way, he was a lover of juſtice and virtue, and even 
of learning, tho* much decried at that time. 
His mode- He ftudied to ſeek out able and honeſt men, 
ration in and to employ them: And fo having heard that 
overn- | * * or 
ow my father had a very great reputation in Scotland 
royaliſt, he ſent to him, deſiring him to accept 
of a Judge's place, and to do juſtice in his own 
country, hoping only that he would not act againſt 
his government; but he would not preſs him to 
ſubſeribe or ſwear to it. My father refuſed it in a 
pleaſant way. When he who' brought the meſſage 
was running out into Cromwell's commendation, 
my father told a ſtory of a Pilgrim in Popery, who 
came to a church where one Saint Kilmaclotius 
was in great reverence : So the Pilgrim was bid 
pray to him: But he anſwered, he knew nothing 
of him, for he was not in his breviary : But when 
he was told how great a Saint he was, he prayed 
this collect; .O ſane Kilmacloti, tu nobis hac- 
e tenus es incognitus, hoc folum à te rogo, ut ſi 
s bona tua nobis non profint, ſaltem mala ne no- 
« ceant.” My father replied, that he deſired no 
other favour of him but leave to live privately, 
without the impoſitions of oaths and ſubſcriptions : 
And ever after he lived in great quiet. And this 
Was an inſtance of it: Overton one of Cromwell's 
major generals, Who was a high Republican, be- 
ing for ſome time at Aberdeen, where we then 
lived, my father and he were often together: In 
er, they were ſhut up alone for about two 
hours the night after the order came from Crom- 
well to take away Overton's commiſſions, and to 
Fur him in arreſt. Upon that Howard, afterward 
far] of Carliſle, being ſent down to enquire into 
all the plots that thoſe men had been in, heard of 
this long privacy: But, when with that he heard 
What my father's character was, he made no far- 
ther enquiry into it; but ſaid, Cromwell was ver 
R 4 1 Nga 


for piety and integrity, tho* he knew him to be 2 
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uneaſy when any good man was queſtioned for any 


This gentleneſs had in a great meaſure quieted His pub- 
people's minds with relation to him. And his lick ſpirit. 


maintaining the honour of the Nation in all foreign 


countries gratifyed the vanity which is very natu- 
ral to Engliſhmen; of which he was fo careful, 
that tho he was not a crowned head, yet his Am- 


baſſadours had all the reſpects paid them which our 


| Kings Ambaſſadours ever had: He ſaid, the dig- 


nity. of the Crown was upon the account of the 


Nation, of which the King was only the repre - 


ſentative head; ſo the Nation being ſtill the ſame, 
he would have the ſame regards paid to his Mini- 
Another inſtance of this pleaſed him much. 


Blake with the fleet happened to be at Malaga be- 


fore he made war upon Spain: And ſome of his 
ſeamen went aſhore, and met the Hoſtie carried 
about; and not only paid no reſpect to it, but 
laughed at thoſe who did: So one of the Prieſts 
put the people on reſenting this indignity; and 
they fell upon them, and beat them ſeverely. 
When they returned to their ſhip. they complained 
of this uſage: And upon that Blake ſent a trumpet 


to the Viceroy, to demand the Prieſt who was the 


chief inſtrument in that ill uſage. The Viceroy 
anſwered, he had no authority over the Prieſts, 
and ſo could not diſpoſe of him. Blake upon that 
ſent him word, that he would not enquire who 
had the power to ſend the Prieſt to him, but if 
he were not ſent within three hours he would burn 
their town: And they, being in no condition to 
reſiſt him, ſent the Prieſt to him, who juſtified 


himſelf upon the petulant behaviour of the ſea- 


men. Blake anſwered, that if he had ſent a 


| complaint to him of it, he would have puniſhed 


them ſeverely, - ſince he would not ſuffer his 
men to affront the eſtabliſhed religion of any 
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ill, that he ſet on the Spaniards to do it; for he 


would have all the world to know, that an Eng. 
._ - lifſhman was only to be punifhed by an Engliſh. 
man: And ſo he treated the Prieft civilly, and 
ſent him back, being ſatisfied that he had him at 

| | his mercy.  - cy San 9 135 4134 | 
All the Cromwell was much delighted with this, and 
world was read the letters in Council with great ſatisfaction; 
afraid of and ſaid, he hoped he ſhould make the name di 
an Engliſhman as great as ever that of a Roman 
had been. The States of Holland were in fuch 
dread of him, that they took care to give him no 
ſort of umbrage: And when at any time the King 
or his brothers came to ſee their ſiſter, the Prince 
royal, within a day or two after, they uſed to ſend 
2 a deputation to let them know; that Cromwell had 
required of the States, that they ſhould give them 
no harbour. King Charles, when he was ſeeking 
for colours for the war with the Dutch in the year 
1672, urged it for one, that they ſuffered ſome of 
his rebels to hve in their Provinces. Borel, then 
their: Ambaſſadour, anſwered, that it was a maxim 
of long ſtanding among them, not to enquire up- 
on what account. ſtrangers came to live in their 
country, but to receive them all, unleſs they had 
been concerned in conſpiracies againft the perſons 
bf Princes. The King told him upon that, how 
they had uſed both himſelf and his brother. Borel, 
in great ſimplicity, anfwered: Ha! ſire, C eſtoit 
une autre choſe: Cromwell eftoit un grand 
„ homme, & il fe faiſoit craindre & — terre & 
par mer.“ This was very rough. The King's 
anſwer was: je me feray craindre auffy à mon 
tour: But he was ſcarce as good as his word. 
Cromwell's favourite alliance was with Sweden. 
Carolus Guſtavus and he lived in great conjuncti- 
on of counſels. Even Algernoon Sydney, who 
was not inclined to think or ſpeak well of Kings, 
commended him to me; and ſaid, he had juſt no- 
tions of publick liberty; and added, that my 
n | 7 7 5 Chriſtina 
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Chriſtina ſeemed to have them likewiſe. But ſhe 2 


was much changed from that, When I waited on 

her at Rome; for ſhe complained of us as a facti 

ous Nation, that did not readily comply with the 

commands of our Princes. All Italy trembled at f 

the name of Cromwell, and ſeemed under a pan- = 

nick, as long as he lived. His fleet ſcoured the Me- | 

diterranean: And the Turks durſt aot offend him; 

but deliver'd up Hide, who kept up the character 

Roar Row the King there, and was 

| brought. over and executed for it. The putting 

the brother of the King of Portugal's Ambaſſa- | 
dour to death for murder, was the carrying juſtice 

very far; ſince, tho' in the ſtrictneſs of the law of 

nations it is only the Ambaſſadour's own perſon 

that is exempted from any authority but his maſ- 

ter's that ſends him, yet the practice had gone in 

tayour of all that the Ambaſſadour owned to be- 

long to him. Cromwell ſhewed his good under- 

ſtanding in nothing more, than in 7 out ca- 

pable and worthy men for all employ ments, but 

maſt particularly for the Courts of law, which 

J 0 T 

Thus he lived, and at laſt died, on his auſpici- Tne ruin 


- 
- I 


* . 


had eus third. of September, of ſo flight a ſickneſs, of his fa- 
ſons MY that his death was not looked for. He had two mi. 
how {MI Jons, and four daughters. His ſons were wine) 

orel, but honeſt, men. Richard, the eldeſt, tho declare 

ſtoir Protector in purſuance of a nomination pretended 

rand to be made by Cromwell, the truth of which was 

e & much queſtioned, was not at all bred for buſineſs, 

ng's nor indeed capable of it. He was innocent of all 

mon i tte ill his father had done: So there was no preju- 

rd. dier lay againſt, him: And both the Royaliſts and 

den. che Preſbyterians fancied he favoured them, tho 

a&ti- J de Pretended to be an Independent. But all the 

be Sommanycalrh. party cried out upon his aſſuming | 

ng, Wl © * It mag well be called Auſpicinus, ſince on that day 1e. had 

no- * due Hebel at Dunbar, and che next year the King at 
ven BY POR vo. ut? d<lgero3 ane os oh 
D GS a. ... 
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| the Protectorſhip, as a high yſurpation ; ſince 
whatever his father had from his Parliaments was 
only perſonal, and fo fell with him: Yet in oppo- 
fition to this, the City of London, and all the 
Counties and Cities almoſt in England, ſent him 
addreſſes congratulatory, as well as condoling. So 
little do theſe pompous appearances of reſpect ſig- 
nify. Tillotſon told me, that a week after Crom- 
well's death he being by accident at Whitehall, 
and hearing there was to be a faſt that day in the 
 Kouſhold, he out of curioſity went into the pre- 
ſence chamber where it was held. On the one ſide 
of a table Richard with the reſt of Cromwell's fa- 
mily were placed, and ſix of the preachers were on 
the other ſide: Thomas Goodwin, Owen, Carril 
and Sterry were of the number. There he heard 
a great deal of ſtrange ſtuff, enough to diſguſt a 
man for ever of that enthuſiaſtick boldneſs. God 
was as it were reproached with Cromwell's ſervices, 
and challenged for taking him away ſo ſoon. 
Goodwin, who had pretended to aſſure them in a 
prayer that he was not to die, which was but a 
very few minutes before he expired, had now the 
impudence to ſay to God, Thou haſt deceived 
„ us, and we were deceived.” Sterry, praying 
for Richard, uſed thoſe indecent words, next to 
blaſphemy, < Make him the brightneſs of the ta- 
„ ther's glory, and the expreſs image of his per- 
„ fon.” Richard was put on giving his father a 
pompous funeral, by which his debts encreaſed to 
pon him, that he was ſoon run out of all credit. 
hen the Parliament met, his party tried to get 
a recognition of his ProteCorſhip : But it ſoon ap- 
peared, they had no ſtrength to carry it. Fleet- 
wood, who married Ireton's Widow, ſet up 4 
"Council of officers: And theſe reſolved to lay 
aſide Richard, who had neither genius nor friends, 
neither treaſure nor army to ſupport him. He 
deſired only ſecurity for the debts he had contract- repre 
ed; which was promiſed, but not * op 
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And ſo without any ſtruggle he withdrew, and | 
became a private man. And as he had done hurt 

to no body, ſo no body did ever ſtudy to hurt him 

a rare inſtance of the inſtability of human great- 

neſs, and of the ſecurity of innocence. ' His bro- 

ther had been made by the father Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and had the moſt ſpirit of the two; but 

ke could not ftand his ground, when his brother 

quirted. One of Cromwell's daughters was mar- 

ried to Claypole, and died a little before himſelf: 
Another was married to the Earl of Falconbridge, 

a wiſe and worthy woman, more likely to have 
maintained. the poſt than either of her brothers ; 


according to a ſaying that went of her, that thoſe | 
who wore breeches deſerved petticoats better, but | 
, if thoſe in petticoats had been in breeches, they | | 
would have held faſter. The other daughter was 

married, firſt to the Earl of Warwick's heir, and 

2 afterwards to one Ruſſel. They were both very 

* WE worthy perſons, | 

. Upon Richard's leaving the ſtage, the Com- Great diſ- 

WH monwealth was again ſet up: And the Parliament order fol- 

F | which Cromwell had broke was brought together: 


But the Army and they fell into new diſputes: So 
they were again broke by the army: And upon 
that the Nation was like to fall into great convul- 
ſions, The enthuſiaſts became very fierce, and 
talked of nothing but the deſtroying all the re- 
0 cords and the law, which they ſaid had been all 
10 made by a ſucceſſion of Tyrants and Papiſts : So 
they reſolved to model all anew by a levelling, 
and a ſpiritual government of the Saints. There 
D WF vas fo little ſenſe in this, that Nevil and Haring- 
ton, with ſome others, ſet up in Weſtminſter a 
meeting, to conſider of a form of government 
27 Whit ſhould ſecure liberty, and yet preſerve the 
J Nation. They ran chiefly on having a Parliament 
a elected by ballor, in which the Nation ſhould be 
reprefenred according to the proportion of what 
10 was paid in taxes, towards the publick expence: 
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And by this Parliament a Council of twenty fou 
Vas to be choſen by ballot: And every year cight 
of theſe were to be changed, and might not again 
be brought into it, but after an interval of thre 
years : By theſe the Nation was to be governed: 
And they were to give an account of the admigi. 
ſtration to the Parliament every year. This meet. 
ing was a matter of diverſion and ſcorn, to {ee 1 
few perſons take upon them to form a ſcheme «f 
government: And it made many conclude, it wy 
neceſſary to call home the King, that ſo matter 
might again fall into their old channel. Lamben 
became the man on whom the Army depende 
moſt. Upon his forcing the Parliament, great 
applications were made to Monk to declare for the 
Parliament: But under this the declaring for the 
King was generally underſtood, Yet he kept him. 
ſelf under ſuch a reſerve, that he declared all the 
Waile in che moſt ſolemn manner for a Common. 
wealth, and againſt a ſingle perſon, in particulu 
- againſt the King: So that none had any ground 


4 5 4 from him to believe he had any deſign that wa. 


' 
| 
1 | 
| 


Some have thought that he intended to try, if i 
was poſſible, to ſet up for himſelf : Others rather 
believed, that he had no ſettled deſign any way, 
and reſolved to do as occaſion ſhould be offers! 
ito him. The Scotch Nation did certainly hope he 
Would bring home the King. He drew the great 
eſt part of the Army towards the borders, where 
Lambert advanced towards him with 7000 hort. 
Monk was ſtronger in foot: Bur being apprehen 
ſiye of engaging on diſadvantage, he — Clarge 
to the Lord Fairfax for his advice and afiſtauce, 
who returned anſwer by Dr. Fairfax, afterward: 
- ſecretary to the Archbiſhop: of Canterbury, and 
aſſured him he would raiſe: Yorkſhire on the ful 
z of January. And he deſired him to preſs upon 
Lambert, in caſe that he ſhould ſend a detach. 

ment into Yorkſhire. - On the firſt of Januar, 
Fairfax appeared with about 100 gentlemen bs 
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their ſervants. But ſo much did he ſtill maintain 
his great credit with the Army, that the night af- 


ter the Iriſh Brigade, that conſiſted of 1200 horſe 


and was the rear of Lambert's army, came over 


to him. Upon that Lambert retreated, findin 


1295 


his army was ſo little ſure to him, and reſolved to 


march back to London. He was followed by 


Monk, who when he came to Yorkſhire met with 
Fairfax, and offered to reſign the chief command 
to him. The Lord Fairfax refuſed it, but preſs'd 
Monk to declare for a free Parliament: Yet in 
that he was ſo reſerved to him, that Fairfax knew 
not how to depend on him. But as Lambert was 
making haſte up, his army mouldered away, and 
he himſelf was brought up a priſoner, and was 
ut in the Tower of London. Yet not long after 
he made his eſcape, and gathered a few- troops 
about him in Northamptonſhire. . But theſe were 
ſoon ſcattered : For Ingoldiby, / tho? one of the 


King's judges, raiſed . againſt 
him. And ſo little foree ſeemed now in that par- 


ty, that with very little oppoſition Ingoldſby took 


him priſoner, and brought him into Northampton: 


Where Lambert, as Ingoldſby told me, entertain- 
ed him with a pleaſant reflection for all his misfor- 
tunes, The people were in great crowds applaud- 


| ng and rejoycing for the ſucceſs. So Lambert 
ut Ingoldiby in mind of what Cromwell had faid 


to them bath, near that very place, in the year 


1650, when they with a body of the officers were 


going down after their army that was marching to 
Scotland, the people all the while ſhouting and 


wiſhing them ſucceſs : Lambert upon that faid to 


Cromwell, he was glad to ſee they had the Nation 


on their fide: Cromwell anſwered, do not truſt to 


RES. 


that; for theſe very perſons would ſhout as much 


| 4 1 and I were going to be hanged. Lambert 
ſa 


„he looked on himſelf as in a fair way to that, 


and began to think Cromwell propheſied. 


1 . Upon 


- 
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Upon the diſperſing Lambert's army, Monk 
marched ſouthward, and was now the object of 
all men's hope. At London all ſorts of people 
began to. cabal together, Royaliſts, Preſbyterians, 
and Republicans. Hollis told me, the Preſbyte- 
rians preſſed the Royaliſts to be quiet, and to leave 
the game in their hands; for their appearing would 
give jealouſy, and hurt that which they meant to 
promote. He and Aſhly Cooper, Grimſtone and 
Anneſly, met often with Mancheſter, Roberts, 
and the reſt of the Preſbyterian. party: And the 
Miniſters of London were very active in the City: 
So that when Monk came up, he was preſſed to 
declare himſelf. At firſt he would only declare 
for the Parliament that Lambert had forced. But 
there was then a great fermentation all over the 
Nation. Monk and the Parliament grew jealous 


of one another, even while they tried who could 


All turn 
to the 
King's 
ſide. 


give the beſt, words, and expreſs their confidence 
in the higheſt terms of one another. I will purſue 
the relation of this tranſaction no farther: For this 
matter is well known. l 
The King had gone in Autumn 1659 to the 
meeting at the Pyrenees, where Cardinal Mazarin 
and Don Lewis de Haro were negotiating a peace. 
He applied himſelf to both ſides, to try what 
aſſiſtance he might expect upon their concluding 
the peace, It was then known, that he went to 
Maſs ſometimes, that ſo he might recommend 
himſelf the more effectually to both courts: Jet 
this was carried ſecretly, and was confidently de- 
nied. Mazarin ftill talked to Lockhart upon the 
foot of the old confidence: For he went thither 
to watch over the treaty; tho? England was now in 
ſuch convulſions, that no Miniſter from thence 
could be much conſidered, unleſs it was upon his 
on account. But matters were ripening, ſo faſt 
towards a revolution in England, that the King 
came back to Flanders in all haſte, and went from 
thence to Breda. Lockhart had it in his my to 
, 8 1aVy 
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kave made a great fortune, if he had begun firſt, 
and had brought the King to Dunkirk. As ſoon 


as the peace of the Pyrences was made, he came 
over and found Monk at London, and took 
all the pains he could to penetrate into his deſigns. 


119 


But Monk continued ſtill to proteſt to him in the 


ſolemneſt manner poſſible, that he Would be true 
to the Commonwealth, and againſt the Royal fa- 
mily. Lockhart went away, perſuaded that mat- 
ters would continue ſtill in the ſame ſtate: So that 


Shen his old friend Midletoun writ to him to 


make his own terms, if he would invite the Kin 
to Dunkirk, he ſaid, he was truſted by the Com- 
monwealth, and could not betray it. 
The Houſe of Commons put Monk on break - 
ing the gates of the City of London, not doubt - 
ing but that would render him ſo odious to them, 
that ĩt would force him to depend wholly on them - 
ſelyes. He did it; And ſoon after he ſaw how 
odious he was become by it. So conceiving 
a high indignation at thoſe who had put him on 


ſuch an ungracious piece of ſervice, he ſent about. 


all that night to the Miniſters and other active ci- 
tizens, aſſuring them that he would quickly repair 
that exrour, if they would forgive it, So the turn 
was ſudden: For the City ſent and invited him to 
dine the next day at Guildhall: And there he de- 
elared for the members whom the Army had 
forced away in the year 47 and 48, who were 
known by the name of ſecluded members. And 
ſome happening to call the body that then ſat at 
Weſtminſter the Rump of a Parliament, a ſudden 
humour run like a madneſs through the whole Ci- 


ty, of roaſting the Rumps of all ſorts of animals. 


And thus the City expreſſed themſelves ſufficient- 
10 . Thoſe at Weſtminſter had no ſupport: So 
they fell unpitied, and unregarded. The ſecluded 


members came, and ſate down among them. But 


all they could do was to give orders for the ſum- 
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-moning a new Parliament to meet the firſt of May: 
And ſo they declared themſelves diſſolved. 


and the reward”: tho? F have been told a very ſmall 
Mare of it belonged to him. Admiral Montague 
"was then in chief command ar ſea, newly returned 
from the Sound, where he and de Ruyter, upon 


the orders they received from their Mafters, had 


Prought the two northern Kings ro a peace, the 
King of Sweden dying as it was a making uh 
He was ſoon gained to be for the King; and dealt 
fo effectually with the whole Fleet, chat the turn 
there was as filently brought about, without any 
tevolt or oppoſition, as it had been in the Army. 
The Republicans went about like madmen, to 
'rouſe up their party. But their time was paſt. 
All were either as men amazed or aſleep. They 
had neither the fkill, nor the courage to. make 


Care * Phere was ſtill a murmuring in the Army. 80 ut 
taken to great care was taken to ſcatter them in wide quar- th 
the any, ters, and not to ſuffer too many of thoſe who were gr 
"7 fill for the old cauſe to lie near one another. The 2 
well and the ill affected were ſo mixed, that in caſe 4 

of any inſurrection ſome might be ready at hand to A 

aſſiſt them. They changed the officers that were 0] 

ill affected, who were not thought fit to be truſted as 

with the commanding thoſe of their own ſtamp; 1 
And ſo created a miſtruſt between the officers and 10 
the foldiers. And above all they took care to have hz 

no more troops than was neceſſary about the City: to 

And theſe were the beſt affected. This was ma- ni 

"naged with great diligence and ſkill: And by this a 
conduct it was, that the great turn was brought b: 
about without the leaſt tumult or bloodſhed, th 

Which was beyond what any perſon could have K 
zimagined. Of all this Monk had both the praiſe it! 


any oppoſition. The elections of Parliament men 
run all the other way. So they faw their buſineſs 
-was quite loſt, and they felt themſelves ftruck a. 
With à ſpirit of giddineſs: And then every man 
thought only how to five or ſecure himſelf. And 


now WW © 
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pow they ſaw how deceitful the argument from 
ſucceſs Was, which they had ufed fo oft, and tri- 
umphed fo much upon. For whereas fuccefs in 
the feld, which was the foundation of their ar- 
gument, depended much upon the conduct and 
courage of armies, in which the will of man had 
4 large ſhare, here was a thing of another nature: 
A Nation, that had run on long in ſuch a fierce 
oppolition to the Royal family, was now turned 
| 25 ons man to call home the King. 

The Nation had one great happineſs during the 

long courſe of rhe civil war, that no. foreigriers 
had got footing among them. Spain was ſinkin 
to nothing: France was under a'baſe ſpirited Mi- 
niſter: And both were in war all the while, Now 
a peace was made between them. And very pi 
bably, according to what is in Mazarin's letters, 
they would have joined forces to have reſtored the 
King. The Nation was by this means entirely in 
its own hands: nr ge oma, its wits was 
in a condition to put every thing in joint 
Whereas, if foreigners had been poſſeſſed of 


inpdaibt plate,” they” thieft- Barg hdd © lig 


ſhare of the management, and would have been 


fure of taking tare of tHerfetves. Enthuſftaſm 


was now languid : For that, owing its mechanical 
force to the livelineſs, of the blood: and ſpirits, 
men in diſorder and deprefitd could not raife in 
themſelves thoſe hears, with which they were for- 
merly wont to tranſport thernſtlves and others. 

-hancellour Hide was all this wille very bufy: 

le ſent, over Dr. Morley, who talked much with 
the Preſbyterians of moderation in general, but 
would enter into no particulars; Only he took 
care to let them know he was a Calvinift; And 
they had the beſt opinion of ſuck of che Church 


of England as were, of that. perfuaion: Hide 


wrote in the King's name to all the leading men, 
and got the King to write a great many letters in 


4 very obliging manner. Some that had been 


faulty 


u Jotnr again: 
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faulty ſent over conſiderable preſents, . with aſſu- 
rances that they would redeem all that was paſt 
with their zeal for the future. Theſe were all ac. 
cepted of. Their money was alſo very welcome; 
for the King needed money when his matters were 
on that criſis and he had ſo many tools at work. 
The management of all this was ſo entirely the 
Chancellour's ſingle performance, that there waz 
ſcarce any other that had ſo much as a ſhare in it 
with him. He kept a regiſter of all the King's 
8 and of his own; and did all that lay in 
his power afterwards to get them all to be per- 
formed. He was alſo all that while giving the 
King many wife. and good advices. But he did it 
too much with the air of à governour, or of 2 
lawyer, Net then the King, was wholly n 
Nein ln; Ei. be We p 8 r tl 
I need not open the ſcene of the new Parliament, 
(or Convention, as it came afterwards to be called, 
becauſe it was. not ſummoned. by the King's writ:) 
Such unanimity appeared in their proceedings, 
that there was not the leaſt diſpute among them, 
but upon one ſingle 07 Yet. that was a very 
Important one. Hale, . afterwards the famous 


Chief Juſtice, moped that a Committee might be 
appointed to logk into the propoſitions that had 


been made, and the conceſſions. that had been 
offered by the late King during the war, particu- 
larly at the treaty of Newport, that from thence 
they might digeſt ſuch propoſitions as they ſhould 
think fit to be ſent over to the King. This was 
ſeconded, but I do not remember by whom. It 
was foreſeen, that ſuch a motion might be ſet on 
foot: So Monk was inſtructed how to anſwer it, 
vhenſoever it ſhould be propoſed. He told the 


Houſe, that there was yet, beyond all mens hope, 
an univerſal quiet all over the Nation; but there 


were many incendiaries ſtill on the watch, try ing 
- where they could firſt raiſe the flame. He ſaid, 


he had ſuch copious informations ſent him of theſe 


— as things, 
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things, that it was not fit they ſhould be generally 
known: He could not anſwer for the peace, either 
of the Nation or of the Army, if any delay was 
put to the ſending for the King: What need was 
there of ſending propoſitions. to him? Might they 
not as well prepare them, and offer them to him 
when he ſhould come over? He was to bring nei- 
ther army nor treaſure with him, either to fright 
them or to corrupt them. So he moved, that 
they would immediately ſend commiſſioners to 
being over the King: And ſaid, that he mult lay 
the blame of all the blood or miſchief that might 
follow on the heads of thoſe, Who ſhould till in- | 
fiſt on any motion that might delay the preſent 
ſettlement of the Nation. his was echo'd with 
ſuch a ſhout over the Houſe, that the motion was 
wes e ET. Fs 
This was indeed the great ſervice that Monk They 
did. It was chiefly owing to the poſt he was in, called q 
and to the credit he had gained: For as to the _ m | 
Reſtoration itſelf, the tide run ſo ſtrong, that he without a 
only went into it dexterouſly enough, to get much treaty. | 
fame, and great rewards, for that which will have | 


{till a great appearance in hiſtory. If he had died 


: 


r . es ISS 
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e ſoon after, he night hae been more juſtly ad. 1 
a mired, becauſe leſs known, a geen only in one ö 
n advantageous light; But h@hveqflong enough to 
1 make it known, ho falſe a judg dent men are apt 1 
e to make upon outward appearance. To the King's 1 
d coming in without conditions may be well imputed © k 
as all the errours of his reign. And when the Earl q 
It of Southampton came to ſee what he was like'to N 
n 7 he ſaid once in great wrath to Chancellour f 
t, ide, it was to him they owed all they either felt | 
he or feared; for if he had not poſſeſſed them in all ] 
e, his letters with ſuch an opinion of the King, they [1 
re . would have taken care to have put it out of his i 
| 


power either to do himſelf or them any miſchief, 
d, which was like to be the effect of their truſting 


Ne he. 4 
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le him fo entirely. Hide anſwered, that'he i 
5") FE N the 


A $Umnary of Affairs, &c, 

the King had fo true a judgment, and ſo much 
good nature; that when the age of pleaſure ſhould 
e over, and the idlenefs of his exile, which made 
| him ſeek new diverfions for want of other employ. 
ment, was turned to an obligation to mind affairs, 
then he would have ſhaken off thoſe enrangle 
ments, I muft put my reader in 1 that! 
leave all common tranfactions to ordinary books, 
I at any time I ſay things that occur in any books, 
it is partly to keep the thread of the narration in 
an unintangled method, and partly, becauſe I nei- 
ther have heard nor read thoſe things in books; 
or at teaft, L do not remember to have read them 
fo clearly and'fo particularly as I have related them, 
T now teave a mad and confuſed ſcene, to open a 
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BOOK II. 


of the firſt twelve years of the reign of King * | 
Charles H. from the FE 1660 to * | 
year 1073. 


7 Ben king Charles's reign in- 1660. 
co two books, not ſo much becauſe, =—w——d 
8.8 ij conſiſting of twenty four years, it 
tell, if divided at all, naturally to 
ISS Sc] put twelve years in a bock: Bur I 
| — have a much better reaſon for it, 
| 4 as to the firſt twelve years, tho* I knew the | 
affairs of Scotland very authentically, yet I had 1 
only ſuch a general knowledge of the affairs of 
England as I could pick up at a diſtance : Where- 
as I lived ſo near the ſcene, and had indeed ſuch a 
ſhare in ſeveral parts of it, during the laſt twelve 
years, that I can write of theſe with much more 
. certainty, as well as more fully, than of the firſt 
| twelve. I will therefore enlarge more particularly, 
E wichin the compaſs that I have fixed for this boot, 
5 on the affairs of Scotland; both out of the ad 
love that all men have for their native FR; 


. 
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126 The HisTory of the Reign 
106660. and more particularly, that I may leave ſome ufc. 
—— ful inſtructions to thoſe of my own order and pro- 
feſſion, by repreſenting to them the conduct of the 
Biſhops of Scotland: For having obſerved with 
more than ordinary niceneſs all the errours that 
were committed, both at the firſt ſetting up of 
Epiſcopacy, and in the whole progreſs of its con- 

+ tinuance in Scotland, till it was again overturned 
there, I am enabled to ſet all that matter in a full 
view and in a clear light. | 5 | 

Many Ass foon as it was fixed that the King was to be 
went over reſtored, a great many went over to make their 
to the court: Among theſe Sharp, who was employed 
Hague. by the reſolutioners of Scotland, was one. He 
carried with him a letter from the Earl of Glen- 
cairn to Hide, made ſoon after Earl of Clarendon, 
recommending him as the only . perſon capable to 
manage the deſign of ſetting up Epiſcopacy in 
Scotland: Upon which he was received into great 
confidence. Yet, as he had obſerved very care- 
fully the ſucceſs of Monk's ſolemn proteſtations 


* 


a gainſt the King for a Commonwealth, it ſeems fur 
he was ſo ng with the original that he reſolved by 
to copy after it, without letting himſelf be di- th. 


verted from it by ſcruples: For he ſtuck neither all 
at ſolemn proteſtations, both by word of mouth bo 
and by letters, (of which I have ſeen many proofs,) ric 
nor at appeals to God of his ſincerity in acting : 
for the Preſbytery, both in prayers and on other WW 


occaſions, joining with theſe many dreadful im- Jo 
precations on himſelf if he did prevaricate. He 2 
was all the while maintained by the Preſbyterians MW * 
as their agent, and continued to give them a con- af 
"ſtant account of the progreſs of his negotiation in be 
their ſervice, while he was indeed undermining it. Pe 
This piece of craft was ſo viſible, he having re- uy 
N rene! his proteſtations to as many perſons as then he 
grew jealous of him, that when he threw off the n 
_ - maſk, about a year after this, it laid a — 5 
ke” $5.2 ; O J : 
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of King CHART ES I. 127 
F ſuch a character of him, that nothing could 1660. 
ever bring people to any tolerable thoughts of a 
man, whoſe diſſimulation and treachery was ſo 
well known, and of which ſo many proofs were 
to be ſeen under his own hand. Ei 
With the Reſtoration of the King, a ſpirit of The Na- 
extravagant joy ſpread over the Nation, that don was 
brought on with it the throwing off the very pro- „ich vice 
feſſions of virtue and piety : All ended in enter- and 
tainments and drunkenneſs, which over-run the drunken- 
three Kingdoms to ſuch a degree, that it very neſs. | 
much corrupted all their morals. Under the co. | 
lour of drinking the King's health, there were great | 
diſorders and much riot every where: And the | 
pretences of Religion, both in thoſe of the hypo- 
critical ſort, and of the more honeſt but no leſs 
pernicious enthuſiaſts, gave great advantages, as 
well as they furniſhed much matter, to the pro- 
phane mockers of true piety. Thoſe who had 
been concerned in the former tranſactions thought, 
they could not redeem themſelves from the cen- 
| ſures and jealouſies that thoſe brought on them, | | 
| by gy method that was more ſure and more eaſy, | 
than by going into the ftream, and laughing at 

all religion, telling or making ſtories to expoſe 

both themſelves and their party as impious and 

ridiculous. e 5 | 

The King was then thirty years of age, and, as The 

might have been ſuppoſed, paſt the levities of bug 
| youth and the extravagance of pleaſure. He 8 
a very good underſtanding. He knew well the | 
ſtare of affairs both at home and abroad. He had 

2 ſoftneſs of temper that charmed all who came 

near kim, till they found how little they could de- 

pend on good looks, kind words, and fair pro» 

miſes; in which he was liberal to exceſs, becauſe | | 
he intended nothing by them, but to get rid of | 
importunities, and to filence all farther preſſin '1 
upon him. He ſeemed to have no ſenſe of reh- 

Sem: Both at prayers and ſacrament, he, as it 
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ah The Hi v of the Reign 
1660. were, took care to ſatisfy people, that he was in 
no ſort concerned in that about which he was 
employed. So that he was very far from being 
an hypocrite, unleſs his aſſiſting at thoſe perfor- 
mances was a fort of hypocriſy, (as no doubt it 
was:) But he was ſure not to encreaſe that by any 
the leaſt appearance of Religion. He faid once 


to myſelf, he was no atheiſt, but he could not 
think God would make a man miſerable, only for 


taking a little pleaſure out of the way: He diſ- 
N 15 his Popery to the laſt. But * he talk- 
ed freely, he could not. help letting himſelf out 
- againſt the liberty that under the Reformation all 
men took of enquiring into matters of religion: 
For from their enquiring into matters of religion 
they carried the humour farther, to enquire into 
matters of ſtate. He ſaid often, he thought go- 
vernment was à much ſafer and eaſier thing where 
the authority bal believed infallible, and the faith 
and ſubmiſſion of the people was implicite : About 
which I had once much diſcourſe with him. He 
was affable and eaſy, and loved to be made ſo by 
all about him. The 1 of keeping him long 


Was, the being eaſy, and the making every thing caly Pay 
to him. He had made ſuch obſervations on the Wl fon 
French government, that he thought a King who him 

might be checkt, or have his Miniſters called to rag 
an account by a Parliament, was but a King in neſs 

name. He Bad a great compaſs of knowledge, a 


tho* he was never capable of much application or 5 p 
ſtudy. He underſtood the Mechanicks and Phy- ks 
tick; and was a good Chymiſt, and much {et on 1 
ſeveral preparations of ae chiefly the fix- 
ing it. He underſtood navigation well: But WF. 
above all he knew the architecture of ſhips ſo per- 


6 7 
fectly, that in chat reſpect he was exact ratber I fdr 
more than became a Prince. His apprehenſion King 
Was quick, and his 12 71 | od... 4e Was an lowi 
everlaſting talker. He- told ol ſtories with a and 


We 


good grace: But they came in his way too f. er th 
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He had a very ill opinion both of men and 1660. 
women; and did not think that there was either 
ſincerity or chaſtity in the world out. of principle, | 
but that ſome had either the one or the other out 
of humour or vanity. He thought that no body. 
00 ſerve him out of love: And ſo he was quits 
with all the world, and loved others as little as he 
thought they loved him. He hated buſineſs, and 
could not be eaſily brought to mind any: But 
when it was neceſſary, and he was ſet to it, he 
would ſtay as long as his Miniſters had work for 
bim. The ruin of his reign, and of all his affairs, 1 
was. occaſioned. chiefly, by his delivering himſelf ; 
up at his firſt coming over to a mad range of plea; 
ſure. One of the race of the Villers, then married ; 
to Palmer, a Papiſt, ſoon after made Earl of Caſtle- | 
main, Who afterwards being ſeparated from him 
was advanced to be Ducheſs of Cleveland, was his 
firſt and longeſt, miſtreſs, by whom he had five 
children. She was a woman of great beauty, but 
moſt enormouſly vitious and ravenous; fooliſh but # 
imperious, very uneaſy to the King, and always 
carrying on intrigues: with other men, while, yet 
ſhe pretended ſhe was jealous of him. His paſ- 
fion for her and her ſtrange behaviour towards 
him, did ſo diſorder him, that often he was not 
maſter of himſelf, nor capable of minding buſi- 
neſs, Which in ſo critical a time required great 
application: But he did then ſo entirely truſt the 
arl of Clarendon, that he left all to his care, and 
| lubmutted to his advices as to ſo many oracles. | 
.The Earl of Clarendon was ; bred to the Law, Claren- 
and was like to grow eminent in his. profeſſion don's cha- 
| when the wars began. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf er. 
ſo in the Houſe of Commons, that he became con- 
ſiderable, and was much truſted all the while the 
King was at Oxford. . He ſtayed beyond fea fol- 
lowing the King's fortune till the Reſtoration 3 
and was now an abſolute favourite, and the chief 
& the only. Miniſter, but with too magiſterial a 
"Fo; I. K "We - 
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1660. way. He was always preſſing the Kiog "IN 


wa his affairs, but in vain. He was a good Chan- to 
85 cellour, only a little too rough, but very impar- B 
tial in the adminiſtration of juſtice. | He never co 


ſeemed to underſtand foreign affairs well: And 

yet he meddled too much in them. He had too H 
A | much levity in his wit, and did not always ob- Pa 
ſerve the decorum of his poſt. He was high, and Juc 
was apt to reje& thoſe who addreſſed themſelves ad 
to him with too much contempt. - He had ſuch 
a regard to the King, that when places were diſ- 
rn of, even otherwiſe than as he adviſed, yet 
he would juſtify what the King did, and diſparage 
the pretenſions of others, not without much ſcorn 
which created him many enemies. He was inde- 
fatigable in buſineſs, tho* the gout did often diſ- 
able him from waiting on the King : Yet, dur- 
ing his credit, the King came conſtantly to him 

whe he was laid up by it. 5 
Ormond's The next man in favour with the King was the 
character. Duke of Ormond : A man every way fitted for a 
Court : Of a graceful appearance, a lively wit, and 
- a cheerful temper : A man of great expence, de- 
cent even in his vices, for he always kept up the 
form of religion. He had gone through many 
tranſactions in Ireland with more fidelity than ſuc- 
ceſs. He had made a treaty with the Iriſh, which 
was broken by the great body of them, tho' ſome 
few of them adhered ſtill to kim. But the whole 
Iriſh nation did ſtill pretend that, tho' they had 
broke the agreement firſt, yet he, or rather the 
King in whoſe name he had treated with them, 
Was bound to perform all the articles of the treaty, 
i He had miſcarried ſo in the ſiege of Dublin, that 
it very much leſſened the opinion of his military 
conduct. Vet his conſtant attendance on his ma- 
ſter, his eaſineſs to him, and his great ſufferings 
for him, raiſed him to be Lord Steward of the; 

Fouſhold, and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Hel 
N Was firm to the Proteſtant religion, and ſo far 13 


of King CHARLES II. | 131 
to the laws, that he always gave good advices: 1660. 
But when bad ones were followed, he was not for www. 
complaining too much of them. | 
The Earl of Southampton was next to theſe. gouth- 
He was a man of great virtue, and of very good ampton's 
parts. He had a lively apprehenſion, and a good nee, 
judgment. He had merited much by his conſtant 
ing to the King's intereſt during the war, 
and by the large ſupplies he had fone Him every 
year during his exile ; for he had a great eſtate, 
and only three daughters to inherit it. He was 
Lord Treaſurer : But he grew ſoon weary of buſi- 
neſs; for as he was ſubject to the ſtone, which re- 
turned often and violently upon him, ſo he retain - 
ed the principles of liberty, and did not go into 
the violent meaſures of the Court. When he ſaw. 
the King's temper, and his way of managing, or 
rather. of ſpoiling buſineſs, he grew very uneaſy, 
| and kept himſelf more out of the way than was 
conſiſtent with that high poſt. The King ſtood 
in ſome. awe. of him; and ſaw how popular he 
would grow, if -put out of his ſervice : And there- 
fore he choſe rather to bear with his ill humour 
and contradiction, than to diſmiſs him. He left 
the buſineſs of the treaſury wholly in the hands of 
his ſecretary, Sir Philip Warwick, who was an 
honeſt but a weak: man, and underſtood the common 
road of the treaſury, He was an incorrupt man, 
and during ſeven years management of the treaſury 
made but an ordinary fortune out of it. Before 
the Reſtoration the Lord Treaſurer had but a ſmall 
lalary, with an allowance for a table; but he gave, 
or rather ſold, all the ſubaltern places, and made 
great profits out of the eſtate of the Crown: But 
now, that eſtate being gone, and the Earl of 
Southampton diſdaining to ſell places, the matter 
vas ſettled ſo, that the Lord Treaſurer was to 
have 8000 l. a year, and the King was to name 
fal che ſybaltera officers. It continued to be ſo all 
eee ee 
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go. his time: But ſince that time the Lord Treaſurer has 
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DuULY'S 
character. 


be told me this, proved falſe, 4k 


both che Soool. and a main hand in the diſpoſing 
of thoſe places. . | 1 


. 
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The man that was in the greateſt credit with 
the Earl of Southampton was Sir Anthony Aſhly 
Cooper, who had married his niece, and became 


afterwards ſo conſiderable that he was raiſed to be 


Earl of Shaftſbury. And ſince he came to have 
ſo great a name, and that I knew him for man 

years in a very particular manner, I will dwell a 
little longer on his character; for it was of a very 
extraordinary compoſition. He began to make a 
conſiderable figure very early. Before he was 
twenty he came into the Houſe of Commons, and 
was on the King's ſide; and undertook to get 
Wiltſhire and Dorſetſhire to declare for him: But 
he was not able to effect it. Let Prince Maurice 


breaking articles to a town, that he had got to re- 


ceive him, furniſned him with an excuſe to for- 


ſake that ſide, and to turn to the Parliament. He 


had a wonderful faculty in ſpeaking to a popular 
aſſembly, and could mix both the facetious and 


the ſetious way of arguing very agreeably. He 


had a particular talent to make others truſt to his 
judgment, and depend on it: And he brought 
over ſo many to a ſubmiſſion to his opinion, that! 
never knew any man equal to him in the art of 


| S parties, and of making himſelf the 
x 


ead of them. He was as to religion a Deiſt at 
beſt: He had the dotage of Aſtrology in him to 
à high degree: He told me, that a Dutch doctor 
had from the ſtars foretold him the whole ſeries 
of his life. But that which was before him, when 
told me true: 
ater man than 


For bie ſaid, he was yet to be d 


be had been He fancied, that - after death our 


ſouls livech in ſtats. He had à general knowledge 
of the fighter parts of learning, but underſtood 


little to the bottom: 80 he triumphed in a ram 


bling way of talking, but argued ſlightly when he 
| f 7 5 Was 
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was held cloſe to any point. He had a wonderful 1560. 
faculty at oppoſing, and running things down; OE 
but had not the like force in building up. He 
had ſuch an extravagant vanity in ſetting himſelf 
out, that it was very diſagreeable. He pretended 
' that Cromwell offered to make him King. ' He 
was indeed of great uſe to him in withſtanding the 
enthuſiaſts of that time. He was one of thoſe - 
who-preſs'd- him moſt to accept of the Kingſhip, 
becauſe, as he ſaid afterwards, he was ſure it would 
ruin him. His ſtrength lay in the knowledge of 
England, and of all the conſiderable; men in it. | 
He underſtood well the. ſize of their underſtand- 
ings, and their tempers : And he knew how to 
apply himſelf to them ſo dextrouſſy, that, tho* by 
his changing ſides ſo often it was very vilible how 
little he was to be depended on, yet he was to 
the laſt much truſted by all the diſcontented party. 
He was not aſhamed to reckon up the many turis 
| he had made: And he valued himſelf on the doing 
it at the N ſeaſon, and in the beſt manner. 
This he did with ſo much vanity, and ſo little diſ- 
cretion, that he loſt many by it. And his repu- 
tation was at laſt run ſo low, that he could not 
have held much longer, had he not died in good 
time, either for his family or for his party: The 
former would have been ruined, if he had not 
ſaved it by betraying the latter. | | 
Another man, very near of the ſame ſort, who 4 Angle- 
paſſed 'thro' many great employments, was Anne- ex; (Baa 
ſly, advanced to be Earl of Angleſey. who had r 190 
much more knqwledge, and was very learned, 


chiefly. in the law, He had the faculty of ſpeak- 
oy 


1ng-.indefatigal{$$# upon every ſubject: But he 
(poke ungracefülly; and did not know. that he 
was not 1 at raillery, for he was always at- 
tempting it. He underſtodd our government 
well, and had examined far into the original of 
our conſtitution. He was capable of great appli- 
kation: And was a man of a grave deportment: 
2 "Key > al | 
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134 The Hs Ton v of the Reign | 
1660, but ſtuck at nothing, and was aſhamed of nothing, 
[e was neither loved nor truſted by any man or 
any ſide : And he ſeemed to have no regard to 
common decencies: But ſold every thing that was 
in his power: And ſold himſelf ſo often, that at 
laſt the price fell ſo low, that he grew uſeleſs. 
Hollis's | Hollis was a man of great courage, and of as 
Character. great pride: He was counted for many years the 
bead of the Preſbyterian party. He was faithful 
and firm to his ſide, and never changed thro? the 
whole courſe of his life. He engaged in a par- 
ticular oppoſition to Cromwell in the time of the 
war. They hated one another equally. Hollis 
ſeemed to carry this too far: For he wauld not 
allow. Cromwell to have been either wiſe or brave; n 
but often applied Solomon's obſervation to him, 4s 
* That the battle was not to the ſtrong, nor favour a 
5© to the man of underſtanding, but that time and w 
% chance happened to all men,” He was well ſo 
verſed in the records of Parliament: And argued | 
well, but too vehemently ; for he could not bear K 
contradiction. He had the foul of an old ſtub- th 
born Roman in him. He was a faithful but a th 
rough friend, and a ſevere but fair enemy. He di 
had a true ſenſe of religion: And was a man of fi 
an unblameable courſe of life, and of a ſound jude- 6 
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ment when it was not biaſſed by paſſion. He was of 
made a Lord for his merits in bringing about the of 
Reſtoration. „ Al 


Manchef- The Earl of Mancheſter was made Lord Cham- Ci 
ter's cha- berlain: A man of a ſoft and obliging temper, but 
raters of no great depth, but univerſally beloved, being MW co1 
Roberts's both a virtuous and a generous man. The Lord WM on 
character. Roberts was made Lord Privy Seal, afterwards ma 

| | Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and at laſt Lord Pre- we 
+  *' _— fident of the Council. He was a man of a more M for 
moroſe and cynical temper, juſt in his adminiſtra- W and 

tion, but vitious under the appearances of virtue: W car 

Learned beyond any man of his quality, but in- lar; 

tractable, ſtiff and obſtinate, proud and m— the 
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on. of King CRARLES II. _ 
© "Theſe five, whom I have named laſt, had the 1660. 
chief hand in engaging the Nation in the deſign www 
of the Reſtoration. They had great credit, chietly 
with the Preſbyterian party, and were men of 
much dexterity. So the thanks of that great tura 
was owing to them : And they were put in great 
poſts by the Earl of Clarendon's means. By 
which he loſt moſt of the Cavaliers, who could not 
bear the ſeeing ſuch men ſo highly advanced, and 
ſo much truſted. EE a os | 
At the King's firſt coming over, Monk and 
Montague were the moſt conſidered. They both 
had the Garter. The one was made Duke of Al- 
bemarle, and the other Earl of Sandwich, and had 
noble eſtates given them. Monk was ravenous, 
| as well as his wife, who was a mean contemptible 
creature. They both aſked, and ſold all that was 
within their reach, nothing being denied them for 
ſome time; till he became ſo uſeleſs, that little 
rſonal regard could be paid him. But the 
ing maintained ſtill the appearances of it: For 
the appearance of the ſervice he did him was ſuch, 
2 that the King thought it fit to treat him with great 
Je diſtinction, even after he ſaw into him, and de- 
of 550 him. He took care to raiſe his kinſman 
ranville, who was made Earl of Bath and Groom 
yas of the Stole, a man who thought of nothing bur 
the WF of getting and ſpending money: The Duke of 
Albemarle raiſed two other -perſons. One was 
m. Clarges, his wife's brother, Who was an honeſt Clarges's 
der, but haughty man. He became afterwards a very character. 
ing conſiderable Parliament man, and valued himſelf 
ol on his oppoſing the Court, and on his frugality in 
rds managing the publick money; for he had Crom- 
Pre. well's economy ever in his mouth, and was always 
nore for reducing the expence of war to the modeſty 
ſtra· WW and parſimony of thoſe times. Mauy thought he 
tue: carried this too far: But it made him very popu- 
in- lar, After he was become very rich himſelf by 
s. IF the publick money, he ſeemed to take care that 
I” KS no 
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1660. no body elſe mould grow as rich as bh was in that 

WS way: Another man raiſed by the Duke of Albe- 
Motrice's marle was Morrice, who was the perſon that had 
character. prevailed with Monk to. declare for the King, 
pen that he was made Secretary of State. He 

was very learned, but full of pedantry and affec- 

tation. He had no true judgment about foreign 
affairs. And the Duke of Albemarle's judgment 
pf them may be meaſured by what he ſaid, when 
be found the King grew weary of Morrice, but 
that in regard to him he had no mind to turn him 

out; He did not know what was neceſſary for a 

good Secretary of State in which he was defective, 

tor he could ſpeak French and write ſhort hand. 

Nicolas Nicolas was the other Secretary, who had been 
en employed by King Charles the firſt during the 
war, and had ſerved him faithfully, but had no 
underſtanding 3 in foreign affairs. He was a man 
of virtue, but could not fall into the King's tem- 
5 Per, or become acceptable to him. So not long 
Arling- after the Reſtoration; Bennet, advanced afterwards 
88 cha to be Earl of Arlington, was by the intereſt of 
0 Popiſh party made Secretary of State; and 
Was admitted into ſo particular a confidence, that 
he began to raiſe a party in oppoſition to the Earl 
H Cie arendon. He was a proud man. His parts 


ſerving the King's temper, and managing it be. 

yond all the men of that time. He was believed 

a Papiſt. He had once profeſſed it: And when 

be died, he again reconciled "himſelf, to that 
Church. Vet in the whole courſe of his. miniſtry, 
he ſeemed to have made it a maxim, that the 
King ought to ſhew no favour to Popery, but 
that all his affairs would be ſpoiled if ever be 
turned that way; which made the Papiſts become 

his mortal enemies, and accuſe him as an apoſtate, 

and the betrayer of their intereſts. His chief 
friend was Charles Berkley, made Earl of Fal- 
Deny who Without any . ary, unleſs it 

ene Was 
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were ſolid, but not quick. He had the art of ob - 
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waz che. managing the King's amours, was the moſt 1660. 
abſolute of all the King's favourites : And, Which wy 
was peculiar to himſelf, he was as much in the 
Duke of York's favour. as in the King's. Berkley | 
was/ generous in his expence : And it was thought, N 
if he had outlived the lewdneſs of that time, and 1 
come to a more ſedate courſe of life, he would | 
have put the King on great and noble deſigns. 
This 1 ſhould have thought more likely, if I had 
not had it from the Duke, who had fo wrong a 
taſte, that there was reaſon to ſuſpect his judgment 
both of men and things. Bennet and Berkley 
had the management of the miſtreſs. And all the 
Earl of Clarendon's enemies came about chem: 
The chief of whom were the Duke of Bucking- 
ham and the Earl of Briſtol. 

The firſt of theſe was a man of noble preſence. Backing: 2 
He had. a great livelineſs of wit, and a peculiar hm fox q 
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\- faculty of turning all things into ridicule with 
9 bold figures and natural deſcriptions. He had no 0 
Is fort of literature: Only he was drawn into chy- l 


of WW. miſtry:. And for ſome years he thought he was 1 
id very near the finding the philoſopher's ſtone; , 
at which had the effect that attends. on all ſuch mien | 


rl as he was, when they are drawn. in, to lay out for 
ts it. He had no principles of religion, virtue, or _ =_ 
b. friendſhip. Pleaſure, frolick, or extravagant di- ö 
Je- verſion was all that he laid to heart. He was true 
ed to nothing, for he was not true to himſelf. He 

en had no ſteadineſs nor conduct: He could keep no 

hat ſecret, nor execute any deſign without ſpoiling it. 

ry, He could never fix his thoughts, nor govern; his 

the eſtate, tho' then the greateſt in England. He was 

but bred about the King: And for many years he had 

he a great aſcendent over him: But he ſpake of him 

me to all perſons with that contempt, that at laſt he 


ate, drew, a laſting diſgrace upon himſelf, And he at 
nief length ruined both body and mind, fortune and 


8 e The madneſs of vice appear- 
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ed in his perſon in very eminent inſtances ; ſince 
at laſt he became contemptible and poor, fickly, 
and ſunk in his parts, as well as in all other re. 
ſpects, ſo that his converſation was as much avoid. 


ed as ever it had been courted. | He found the 


King, when he came from his travels in the year 


45, newly come to Paris, ſent over by his father 


when his affairs declined : And finding the King 


enough inclined to receive ill, impreſſions, he, 


who was then got into all the impieties and vices 
of the age, ſet himſelf to corrupt the King, in 
which he was too ſucceſsful, being ſeconded in 
that wicked deſign by the Lord Percy. And to 
compleat the matter, Hobbs was brought to him, 
under the pretence of inſtructing him in ma- 


thematicks: And he laid before him his ſchemes, 


; Briſtol'? 
learning, of a bold temper and a lively wit, but 


both with relation to religion and politicks, which 
made deep and laſting impreſſions on the King's 
mind. So that the main blame of the King's ill 
3 and bad morals, was owing to the 
uke of Buckingham. 
The Earl of Briſtol was a man of courage and 


of no judgment nor ſteadineſs. He was in the 
Queen's intereſt during the war at Oxford. And 


he ſtudied to drive things paſt the poſſibility of a 


treaty, or any reconciliation; fancying that no- 
thing would make the military men ſo ſure to the 
King, as his being ſure to them, and giving 
them hopes of ſharing the confiſcated eſtates among 


them; whereas, he thought, all diſcourſes of treaty 


made them feeble and fearful. When he went 
beyond ſea he turned Papiſt. But it was after a 
way 'of his own: For he loved to magnify the 


difference between the Church and the Court of 


ſet at the head of the popiſh party, and was a 
violent enemy of the Earl of Clarendon, © 
ye ; Having 


Rome. He was eſteemed a very good ſpeaker: 
But he was too copious, and too florid. He was 
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Having now ſaid as much as ſeems neceſſary to 1660. 
deſcribe the ſtate of the Court and Miniſtry at the 
Reſtoration, I will next give an account of the Lauder- 
chief of the Scots, and of the parties that were 2 80 
formed among them. The Earl of Lauderdale, 3 


| afterwards made Duke, had been for many years 


2 zealous Covenanter : But in the year forty ſeven 
he turned to the King's intereſts ; and had conti- 
nued a priſoner all the while after Worceſter fight, 
where he was taken. He was kept for ſome years 
in the tower of London, in Portland caſtle, and 
in other priſons, till he was ſet at liberty by thoſe 
who called home the King. 'So he went over to 
Holland. And fince he continued ſo long, and 
contrary to all mens opinions in ſo high a de 

of favour and confidence, it may be expected that 
I ſnould be a little copious in ſetting out his cha- 
rafter; for I knew him very particularly. He 
made a very ill appearance: He was very big: 
His hair red, hanging odly about him : His 
tongue was too big for his mouth, which made 
him bedew all that he talked to: And his whole 
manner was rough and boifterous, and very unfit 
for a Court, He was very learned, not only in 
Latin, in which he was a maſter, but in Greek 


and Hebrew. He had read a great deal of divi- 


nity, and almoſt all the hiſtorians ancient and mo- 
dern: So that he had great materials. He had 
with theſe an extraordinary memory, and a copt- 


ous but unpoliſhed expreſſion. He was a man, 


as the Duke of Buckingham called him to me, of 
a blundering underſtanding. He was 2 


beyond expreſſion, abject to thoſe he ſaw he mu 
ſtoop to, but imperious to all others. He had a 
violence of paſſion that carried him often to fits 


like madneſs, in which he had no temper. If he 
took a thing wrong, it was a vain thing to ſtudy 


to convince him: That would rather provoke him 
to ſwear, he would never be of another mind: He 
Was to be let alone; And perhaps he would have 


forgot 
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forgot what he had ſaid, and come about of his 
own accord. He was the coldeſt friend and the 


violenteſt enemy I ever knew: I felt it too much 
not to know it. He at firſt ſeemed to deſpiſe 


wealth: But he delivered himſelf up afterwards to 


luxury and ſenſuality: And by that means he ran 


into a vaſt expence, and ſtuck at nothing that was 


neceſſary to ſupport it. In his long impriſonment 


he had great impreſſions of religion on his mind: 
But he wore theſe out ſo entirely, that ſcarce any 
trace of them was left. His great experience in 
affairs, his ready compliance with every thing that 
he thought would pleaſe the King, and his bold 
offering at the moſt deſperate counſels, gained 
him ſuch an intereſt in the King, that no attempt 
againſt him nor complaint of him could ever 
ſhake it, till a decay of ſtrength and underſtand- 
ing forced him. to let go his hold. He was in his 
principles much , againſt Popery and arbitrary go- 
vernment: And yet by a fatal train of paſſions 


and intereſts he made way for the former, and had 


almoſt eſtabliſhed the latter. And, whereas ſome 


by a ſmooth deportment made the firſt beginnings 


Craw⸗- 
ford's cha- 
racter. 


Rothes's 
character. 


of tyranny leſs diſcernible and unacceptable, he 
by the fury of his behaviour heightned the ſeveri- 
ty of his miniſtry, which was liker the cruelty of 
an, inquiſition than the legality of juſtice. With 
all this he was a Preſbyterian, and retained his 
0 to King Charles I. and his party to his 
The Earl of Crawford had been his fellow pri- 
ſoner for ten years. And that was a good title for 
maintaining him in the poſt he had before, of be- 
ing Lord Treaſurer. He was a fincere but weak 
man, , paſſionate and indiſcreet, and continued {till 
a zealous Preſbyterian, The Earl, afterwards 
Duke of Rothes, had married his Daughter, and 
had the merit of a long impriſonment likewiſe to 
recommend him: He had a ready dexterity in the 
management of affairs, with a ſoft and infinuating 

T addreſs: 
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addreſs: He had a quick apprehenſion with: a clear 1660. 
judgment: He had no advantage of education, no — 

ſort of literature : Nor had he trayelled abroad: 

All in him was mere nature. | 
The Earl of Tweedale was another of Lord Twee- 1 
Lauderdale's friends. He was carly engaged in dale sche. ö 
buſineſs, and continued i in it to a great age. He 8 
underſtood all the intereſts and concerns of Scot- 

land well: He had a great ſtock of knowledge, 

with a mild and obliging temper. He was of a 

blameleſs, or rather an exemplary life in all ref- 

pects. He had looſe thoughts both of civil and 

eccleſiaſtical government; and ſeemed to think, 

that what form ſoever was uppermoſt was to be | x 
complied with. He had been in Cromwell's Par- 

lament, and had abjured the Royal family, which, 

lay heavy on him. But the diſputes about the. 

$ guardianſhip of the Ducheſs of Monmouth and her 

. elder ſiſter, to which he pretended in the right of 

$ his wife, who was their father's ſiſter, againſt her 

] mother who was Lor@ Rothes's ſiſter, drew him 
e 

$ 

e 
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into that compliance which brought a great cloud 
upon him: Tho' he was in all other reſpects the 
ableſt and worthieſt man of the nobility : Only he Is 1 
bo was too cautious and fearful. - . 
6 A fon of the Marquis of Douglas, made Earl P. Ha- 
h of Selkirk, had married the heireſs of the tamily of milton's | 
$ Haniltce, who by her father's patentwasDuchels of character. 1 
$ Hamilton: And when the heireſs of a title in Scot- 
i lind marries one not equal to her in rank, it is or- 8 
5 ltnary at her deſire to give her huſband the title | | 
r or life: So he was made Duke of Hamilton. He 
, then paſs'd for a foft man, who, minded 8 | i 
but the recovery. of thar family from the great debts, 4 


1 ynder, which it was ſinking, till it was s raiſed up. 
b again by his great management. After he had, 
d compa aſſed that, he became a more conſiderable, 

man.” He wanted all ſort of poliſhing : He was, 


Tet was boiſterous, neither fit to ſubmit nor to 4 
govern. He was mutinous when out of power, 4 
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and imperious in it. He wrote well, but ſpoke 


ill: For his judgment when calm, was better than 


his imagination. He made himſelf a great maſter 
in the knowledge of the laws, of the hiſtory, and 
of the families of Scotland; and ſeemed always to 


buave a regard to juſtice, and the good of his coun- 


try: But a narrow and ſelfiſh temper brought ſuch 


an habitual meanneſs on him, that he was not ca- 
pable of deſigning or undertaking great things. 


Another man of that ſide, that made a good 


figure at that time, was Bruce, afterwards Earl of 


Kincairdin, who had married a daughter of Mr, 
Somelſdych in Holland: And by that means he 
had got acquaintance with our Princes beyond ſea, 
and had ſupplied them liberally in their neceſſities. 


He was both the wiſeſt and the worthieſt man that 
belonged to his country, and fit for governing 
any affairs but his own ; which he by a wrong turn, 
and by his love for the publick, neglected to his 


ruin; for they conſiſting much in works, coals, 


ſalt, and mines, required much care; and he was 


very capable of it, having gone far in mathema- 
ticks, and being a great maſter of mechanicks. 
His thoughts went ſlow, and his words came much 
flower :- But a deep judgment appeared in every 


ttzhing he ſaid or did. He had a noble zeal for 
_ Juſtice, in which even friendſhip could never biaſs 
| him. He had ſolid principles of religion and 
virtue, which ſhewed themſelves with great luſtre 


on all occaſions. He was a faithful friend, and a 
merciful enemy. I may be perhaps inclined to 


carry his character too far; for he was the firſt 


man that entred into friendſhip with me. We 
continued for ſeventeen years in ſo entire a friend- 
ſhip, that there was never either reſerve or miſtake 
between us all the while till his death. And it 
was from him that I underſtood the whole ſecret 
of affairs; for he was truſted with every thing. 


He had a wonderful love to the King; and would 
never believe me, when I warned him, what he 


might 
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might look for, if he did not go along with an 1660. 
abject compliance in every thing. He found it 
true in concluſion. And the love he bore the 
King made his diſgrace fink deeper in him, than 
ecame ſuch a philoſopher, or ſo good a chriſtian 
r = 
I now turn to another ſet of men, of whom the 
Earls of Midletoun and Glencairn were the chief. 


They were followed by the herd of the Cavalier The gene- 


party, who were now very fierce and full of cou- ral cha. 
rage over their cups, cho they had been very dif; eg: 
creet. managers of it in the field, and in time of Cavaliers. 
action. But now every one of them boaſted that 


he had killed his thouſands. And all were full of 


merit, and as full of high pretenſions; far beyond 


what all the wealth and revenues of Scotland could 
anſwer. The ſubtileſt of all Lord Midletoun's - 
friends was Sir Archibald Primroſe; A man of prim- 
long and great practice in affairs; for he and his roſe's cha- 
father had ſerved the Crown ſucceſſively an hun- 44er. 
dred years all Pa one, when he was turned out-of 
employment. He was a dextrous man in buſi- 
neſs: He had always expedients ready at every 
difficulty. He had an art of ſpeaking to all men 
according to their ſenſe of things: And fo drew 

out their ſecrets while he concealed his own : For 
words went for nothing with him. He ſaid every 
thing that was neceſſary to perſuade thoſe he ſpoke 

to, that he was of their mind; and did it in ſo 
genuine a way that he ſeemed to ſpeak his heart. 

fle was always for ſoft counſels, and ſlow me- 
thods: And thought that the chief thing that a 


great man ought to do was, to raiſe his family 


and his kindred, who naturally ſtick to him; for 25 
he had ſeen ſo much of the world, that he did not 
depend much on friends, and ſo took no care in 
making any. He always adviſed the Earl of Mi- 
dletoun to go ſlowly in the King's buſineſs; but 

to do his own effectually, before the King ſhould 

ce he had no farther occaſion for him. 1 5 
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had another friend, who had more credit with 
him, tho* Primroſe was more "neceſſary for ma- 
naging a Parliament: He was Sir John Fletcher, 
made the King's Advocate, or Attorney General: 
For Nicholfon was dead. Fletcher was a man of 
a generous temper, who deſpiſed wealth, except 


as it was neceſſary to ſupport a vaſt expence. He 


was a bold and fierce man, Who hated all mild 
proceedings, and could ſcarce ſpeak with decency 
of parience ta thoſe of che other fide. 80 that he 
was looked on by all that had-been faulty in the 
late times, as an Inquiſitor General. On the other 
hand Primtaſe took money liberally, and was the 
interceſſor for all who made ſuch effectual appli- 
The firſt thing that was to be thought on, with 
relation to Scotch affairs, was the manner in which 
offenders in tlie late times were to be treated: For 
all were at mercy.. In the letter the King writ 
from Breda to the Parliament of England he had 
promiſed a full indemnity for” all that was paſt, 
3 only thoſe who had been concerned in 


| kis father's death : To which the Earl of Claren- 


don perſuaded the King to-adhere in a moſt ſacred 
manner; fince, the breaking of faith in ſuch a 
point was that which muſt for ever deſtroy conh- 
dence, and the obſerving all fuch promiſes ſeemed 
to be a fundamental maxim in government, which 


was to be maintained in ſuch a manner, that not 


ſo much as a ſtretch was to be made in it. But 
there was no promiſe made for Scotland: So all 
the Cavaliers, as they were full of revenge, hoped 
to have the eſtates of thoſe who had been concern · 
ed in the late wars divided among them. The 
Earl of Lauderdale told the King, on the other 
hand, that the Scotch nation had turned eminent- 
ly, tho' unfortunately, to ſerve his father in the 
year forty eight; that they had brought. himſelf 


among them, and had loſt two armies in his ſer- 
vice, and had been under nine years oppreſſion on 
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that account; that they had encouraged and aſſiſt- 1660. 
ed Monk in all he did: They might be therefore 
highly diſguſted, if they ſhould not have the ſame. 
meaſure of grace and pardon that he was to give 
England. Beſides, the King, while he was in. 
Scotland, had in the Parliament of Stirling paſs'd 
a very full act of indemnity, tho? in the terms and 
with the title of an act of approbation. It is true, 
the records of that Parliament were not extant, 
but had been loſt in the confuſion that followed 
| upon the reduction of that Kingdom: Yet the 
thing was ſo freſh in every man's memory, that it 
might have a very ill effect, if the King ſhould 
proceed without aà regard to it. There was indeed 
another very ſevere act made in that Parliament 
. againſt all that ſhould treat or ſubmit to Cromwell, 
. or comply in any ſort with him: But, he ſaid, a 
r difference ought to be made between thoſe who 
i during the ſtruggle had deſerted the ſervice and 
d gone over to the enemy, of which number it 
, might be fit to make ſome examples, and the reſt 
n of the kingdom, who upon the general reduction 
1— 
d 
a 
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had been forced to capitulate : It would be hard 

to puniſn any for ſubmitting to a ſuperior force, 

when they were in no condition to reſiſt it. This 

ſeemed reaſonable: And the Earl of Clarendon 
acquieſced in it. But the Earl of Midletoun and 

1 his party complained: of it, and deſired that the 
Ot Marquis of Argile, whom they charged with an 

at acceſſion to the King's murder, and ſome few. of 

W thoſe who had joined in the remonſtrance while 

| the King was in Scotland, might be proceeded 

2 againſt. The Marquis of Argile's craft made 

ie them afraid of him : And his Eſtate made. them 
er deſire to divide it among them. His ſon, the 

12 Lord Lorn, was come up to Court, and was well 
nc received by the King: For he had adhered ſo 

li WW firmly to the King's intereſt, that he would never 

r- enter into any engagements with the Uſurpers: 

n And upon every new. occalion. of. jealouſy he had 

at I Vol, I. 3 been 


** 


be 
1660. been clapt up. In one of his impriſonments he 
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had a terrible accident from a cannon. bullet, 


f / 


which the ſoldiers were throwing to exerciſe their 
ſtrength, and by a recoil ſtruck him in the head, 
and made ſuch a fracture in his ſkull, that the ope- 
ration of the trepan, and the cure, was counted 
one of the greateſt performances of ſurgery at that 
time. The difference between his father and him 
went on to a total breach; ſo that his father was 
fet upon the diſinheriting him of all that was ſtill 
left in his power. Upon the Reſtoration the Mar- 
quis of Argile went up to the Highlands for ſome 
time, till he adviſed with his friends what to do, 
who were divided in opinion. He writ by his ſon 


to che King, aſking leave to come and wait on 


Argile 


him. The King gave an anſwer chat ſeemed 
to encourage it, but did not bind him to any thing. 
1 have forgot the words: There was an equivo- 
cating in them that did not become a Prince: 


But his ſon told me, he wrote them very particu- 


larly to his father, without any advice of his own. 


Upon that the Marquis of Argile came up ſo ſe- 


cretly, that he was within Whitehall, before his 


enemies knew any thing of his journey. He ſent 
his fon to the King to beg admittance. But in- 


Read of that he was fent to the Tower. And or- 


ſent tothe ders were ſent down for clapping up three of the 
Tower. 


chief Remonſtrators. Of theſe Wariſtoun was 
one: But he had notice ſent him before the mel- 
ſenger came: So he made his eſcape, and went 


beyond fea, firſt to Hamburgh. He had been 


long courted by Cromwell, and had ſtood at 3 


_ diftance from him for ſeven years: But in the laſt 


year of his government he had gone into his coun- 
 fels, and was ſummoned as one of his Peers to the 
other Houſe, as it was called. He was after that 


put into the Council of ſtate after Richard was 
put out: And then he fat in another court put up 
by Lambert and the Army, called the Committee | 


of ſafety. So there was a great deal againſt him. 
$29 OS wane Spwinton, 
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e Swinton, one of Cromwell's Lords, was alſo ſent 1660. 
5 a priſoner to Scotland. And thus it was reſolved. 
. to make a few examples in the Parliament that 

, was to be called, as ſoon as the King could be 

. got to prepare matters for it. It was reſolved 

d on, to reſtore the King's authority to the ſame 

ih ſtate it was in before the wars, and to raiſe fuch 

n a force as might be neceſſary to ſecure the quiet 

18 of that kingdom for the future. = 

I It was a harder point, what to do with the cita- The cita- 
es that were built by Cromwell, and with the 85 n, 

e Engliſh garriſons that were kept in them. Many de moliſh- 
„ ſaid, it was neceſſary to keep that kingdom in that ed. 

n ſubdued ſtate ; at leaſt till all things were ſettled, 

n and that there was no more danger from thence. 


d The Earl of Clarendon was of this mind. But 
5 the Earl of Lauderdale laid before the King, that 
J the conqueſt Cromwell had made of Scotland was 
£ for their adhering to him: He might then judge 
„what they would think, who had ſuffered ſo much 


. and fo long on his account; if the ſame thral- 
be dome ſhould be now kept up by his means: It 
18 would create an univerſal diſguſt. He told the 
il King, that the time might come, in which he 


would wiſh rather to have Scotch garriſons in 
England: It would become a national quarrel, 
de and loſe the affections of the country to ſuch a 
| are, that perhaps they would join with the gar- 
. riſons, if any disjointing happened in England 
A againſt him: Whereas, without any ſuch badge 
n of Slavery, Scotland might be ſo managed, that 
a they might be made entirely his. The Earl of 
it Midletoun and his party durſt not appear for fo 
N- unpopular a thing. So it was agreed on, that 
ne the citadels ſhould be evacuated and lighted, as 
a WF foon as the money could be raiſed in England for 
as paying and diſbanding the Army. Of all this 
che Earl of Lauderdale was believed the, chief ad- 
vier. So he became 1 in 1 8 
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The next thing that fell under conſideration 
was the Church, and whether Biſhops were to be | 
- reſtored, or not. The Earl of — at his 

firft coming to the King ſtuck firm to Preſpytery. 
He told me, the King ſpoke to him to let that go, 
for it was not a religion for gentlemen. He being 
really a Preſbyterian, . but at the ſame time re- 
ſolving to get into the King's confidence, ſtudied 


to convince the King by a very ſubtil method to 
keep up Preſbytery ſtill in Scotland. He told 
him, that both King James and his father had 


ruined their affairs by engaging in the deſign of 


ſetting up Epiſcopacy in that Kingdom: And by 


that means Scotland became diſcontented, and was 
of na uſe to them: Whereas the King ought to 


govern them according to the grain of their own 


inclinations, and to make them ſure. to him: He 
ought, inſtead of endeavouring an uniformity in 


both kingdoms, to keep up the oppoſition be. 


tween them, and rather to encreaſe than to allay 


that hatred that was between them: And then 
the Scots would be ready, and might be eaſily 
brought to ſerve him upon any occaſion of diſ- 


pute he might afterwards. have with the Parlia- 


ment of England: All things were then ſmooth: 
But that was the honey moon, and it could not 
laſt long: Nothing would keep England more in 
. awe, than it they ſaw Scotland firm in their duty 
and affection to him: Whereas nothing gave them 
ſo much heart, as when they knew Scotland was 
disjointed: It was a vain attempt to think of 
doing any thing in England by means of the 


Iriſn, who were a deſpicable people, and had a 
lea to paſs : But Scotland could be brought to en- 


gage for the King in a more ſilent manner, and 
could ſerve him more effectually: He therefore 
laid it down for a maxim, from which the King 
. ought never to depart, that Scotland was to be kept 


the two kingdoms was to be kept up and heigi- | 


_ and in good humour, that the oppoſition of 


ten'd; 
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ewd: And then the King might reckon on every 1660. 
1 capable of bearing arms in Scotland, as a — 
lifted ſoldier, who would willingly change a bad 
country for a better. This was the plan he laid 
before the King. I cannot tell, whether this was 
to cover his zeal for Preſbytery, or on deſign to 
encourage the King to ſet 5.4 3 govern- FE 
ment in England. 7 
To fortify theſe advices he wrote a long letter 
in white ink to a Daughter of the Earl of Caſſilis, 
Lady Margaret Kennedy, who was in great cre- 
dit with the party, and was looked on as a very 
wiſe and good woman, and was out of meaſure 
zealous for them. I married her afterwards, and 
alter her death found this letter among her papers: 
In which he expreſſed great zeal for the cauſe: 
He ſaw! the King was indifferent in the matter: 
But he was eafy to thoſe who preſſed for a change: 
Which, he ſaid, nothing could ſo effectually hin- 


0 
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der, as the ſending up many men of good ſenſe, 
il but without any noiſe, who might inform the 
7 King of the averſion the nation had to that go- 
1- 


vernment, and afſure him that, if in that point 
he would be eaſy to them, he might depend upon 
them as to every thing elſe; and particularly, if 
he ſtood in need of their ſervice in his other do- 
minions: But he charged her to truſt very few of 
the Miniſters with this, and to take care that 
Sharp might know nothing of it: For he was 
then jealous of him. This had all che effect that 
of the Earl of Lauderdale intended by it. The 
| King was no more jealous of his favouring Preſ- 
bytery ; but looked on him as a fit inſtrument to 
0 manage Scotland, and to ſerve him in the moſt 
deſperate deſigns: And on this all his credit with 
ore che King was founded. In the mean time Sharp, 
ng ſeeing the King cold i in the matter of Epiſco- 
ept pacy, thought it was neceſſary to lay the Preſpy- 
tertans aſleep, to make them iN no dan- 
4. r a their 9 and to engage the Pub- 
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1660. liek Reſolutioners to proceed againſt all the Pro- 
teſters; that ſo thoſe who were like to be the moſt 
inflexible in the point of Epiſcopacy might be 
cenſured by their ow] party, and by that means 


the others might become ſo odious to the more 


violent Preſbyterians, that thereby they might 
be the more eaſily diſpoſed to ſubmit to Epiſco- 


pacy, or at leaſt might have leſs credit to act 
againſt it. So he, being preſs'd by thoſe who 
employed him to procure ſomewhat from the 


King that might look like a confirmation of their 


government, and put to ſilence all diſcourſes of 
an intended change, obtained by the Earl of Lau- 
derdale's means, that a letter ſhould be writ by 
the King to the Preſbytery of Edinburgh, to be 
communicated by them to all the other Preſby- 
teries in Scotland, in which he confirmed the Ge- 
neral Aſſemblies that ſate at. St. Andrews and 
Dundee while he was in Scotland, and that had 
confirmed the publick reſolutions; in Which he 
ordered them to proceed to cenſure all thoſe who 
had then proteſted againſt them, and would not 
now ſubmit to them. The King did alſo confirm 
the Preſbyterian government, us it was by law 
eſtabliſned- T his was -{1gned, and ſent down 
without communieating it to the Earl of Midle- 
town or his Party. But as ſoon as he beard of it, 
he thought Sharp had betrayed the deſign; and 
fent for Him, and charged: him with it. Sharp 
ſaid, in his on excuſe, that ſomewhat muſt be 
done for quieting the Preſbyterians, who were be- 
ginning to take the alarm: That might have pro 
duced ſuch applications, asu would perhaps make 


ſome impreſſion on the Ning: Whereas now all 
Nas ſecured, and yet the King was engaged to no- 


Thing; for his. confirming their government, as it 
was eſtabliſned by law, could bind him no longer 
than while that legal eſtabliſiment was in force: 


So the reverſing of that would releaſe the King. 
7 7 * alayed te Farb of Midletoun's e, re a 


little, 
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little. Let Primroſe told me, he ſpoke often of 1660. 
it with great indignation, ſinee it ſeemed below www 


the dignity of a King thus to equivocate with his 


le, and to deceive . them. It ſeemed, that 
Sharp thought it not enough to cheat the party 
himſelf; but would have the King ſhare with him 
in the fraud. This was no honourable ſtep to be 


made by a King, and to be contrived by a Cler- 


gyman. The letter was received with tranſports 


of joy: The Preſbyterians reckoned they were 
ſafe, and began to proceed ſeverely againſt the 


Proteſtors; to which they were ſet on by ſome aſ- 
piring men, who hoped to merit by the heat ex- 


preſſed on this occaſion. And if Sharp's impa- 


tience to get into the Archbiſhoprick of St. An- 
drews had not wrought too ſtrong on him, it would 
have given a great advantage to the reſtitution of 
Epiſcopacy, if a General Aſſembly had been called, 


and the two parties had been let looſe on one ano- 
ther: That would have ſhewn the impoſſibility of 
-maintaining the government of the Church in a 
party, and the neceſſity of ſetting a ſuperiour or- 


der over them for keeping them in unity and 


Earl of Midletoun was declared the King's Com- 
ral of the forces that were to be raiſed: The Earl 


of Glencairn was made Chancellour: The Earl 
of Lauderdale was Secretary of State: The Earl 


of Rothes Preſident of the Council: The Earl 


of Crawford was continued in the Treaſury: 
Primroſe was Clerk Regiſter, which is very like 
the place of Maſter of the Rolls in England. The 

reſt depended on theſe. But the Earls of Midle- 


peace. | | | | 
The King ſettled the Miniſtry in Scotland. The 4 Mini. 
{try ſettle 


miſſioner for holding the Parliament, and Gene- ang“ 


d. 


toun and Lauderdale were the two heads of the 


parties. The Earl of Midletoun had a private 
inſtruction, which, as Lauderdale told me, was 
not communicated to him, to try the inclinations 


of | the. Nation * and to conſider of 


4 tha 
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1660. the beſt method of ſetting it up. This was drawn 
from the King by the Earl of Clarendon :'' For he 
himſelf was obſerved to be very cold in it, while 

[theſe things were doing. Primroſe got an order 

from the King to put up all the publick regiſters 

of Scotland, which Cromwell had brought up, 

and lodged in the Tower of London, as a pawn 
upon that Kingdom, in imitation of what King 
Edward the firſt was ſaid to have done when he 


ſubdued that Nation. They were now put up in 


fifty hogſneads: And a ſhip was ready to carry 
them down. But it was ſuggeſted to Lord Cla- 
rendon, that the original Covenant, ſigned by the 
King, and ſome other declarations under his hand, 
were among them. And he, apprehending that 
at ſome time or other an ill uſe might have been 
made of theſe, would not ſuffer them to be ſhip- 
ped till they were viſited: Nor would he take 
- Primroſe's promiſe of ſearching for theſe carefully, 
and ſending them up to him. So he ordered a 
ſearch to bt made. None of the papers he looked 


for were found. But ſo much time was loſt, that 


the ſummer was ſpent: So they were ſent down 
in winter: And by ſome eaſterly guſts the ſhip 
Was caſt away near Berwick. So we loſt all our 
records. And we have nothing now but ſome 
fragments in private hands to rely on, having 
made at that time ſo great a ſfipwreck af all our 
authentick writings. | This heightened the diſplea- 

ſure the Nation had at the deſigns then on foot. 
# ee, The main thing, upon Which all other matters 
4 eat depended, was the method in which the affairs of 
ort for Scotland were to be conducted. The Earl of Cla- 
Scotch af. rendon moved, that there might be a Cauncil ſet- 
tairs. tled to ſit regularly at Whitehall on Scotch affairs, 
to which every one of the Scotch Privy Council 
that happened to be on the place ſhould be ad- 
mitted: But with this addition, that, as two 
Scotch Lords were called to the Engliſh Council, 
ſo Ax of che Engliſn were ta be of the Scotch 


Council, 


curefly by that which was moſt in vogue in Eng- 


land, 
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Council. The effect of this would have been, 1660. 


$3 


that whereas the Scotch Counſellours had no great 


force in Engliſh affairs, the Engliſh, as they Were 
men of great credit with the King, and were al- 
ways on the place, would have the government of 
the affairs of Scotland wholly in their hands. This 


probably would have ſaved that Nation from much 


injuſtice and violence, when there was a certain 
method of lay ing their grievances before the King: 
Complaints would have been heard, and matters 
well examined: Engliſnmen would not, and durſt 
not, have given way to crying oppreſſion, and il- 
legal proceedings: For tho' theſe matters did not 
fall under the cogniſance of an Engliſh. Parlia- 
ment, yet it would have very much blaſted a 
man's credit, who ſhould have concurred in ſuch 


methods of government as were put in practice 
afterwards in that Kingdom: Therefore all people 


quickly ſaw how wiſe a project this was, and how 
happy it would have proved, if affairs had ſtill 
gone in that channel. But the Earl of Lauder- 
dale oppoſed this with all his ſtrength. He told 


the King, it would quite deſtroy the ſcheme 
he had laid before him, which muſt be managed 


ſecretly, and by men that were not in fear of the 
Parliament of England, nor obnoxious to it. He 
ſaid to all Scotchmen, this would make Scotland 
a province to England, and ſubject it to Engliſh 
Counſellours, Who knew neither the laws nor the 
intereſts of Scotland, and yet would determine 
every thing relating to it: And all the wealth of 
Scotland would be employed to bribe them, who, 
having no concern of their own in the affairs of 


that Kingdom, muſt be ſuppoſed capable of be- 


ing ſwayed by private conſiderations. To the 
Preſbyterians he ſaid, this would infallibly bring 


in, not only Epiſcopacy, but every thing elſe from 


the Engliſh pattern. Men who had neither kin- 
dred nor eſtates in Scotland would be biaſſed 
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land, without any regard to the inclinations of 
the Scots. Theſe things made great impreſſions 
on the Scotch Nation. The King himſelf did 
not much like it. But the Earl of Clarendon told 


him, Scotland, by a ſecret and ill management, 


had begun the embroilment in his father's affairs, 
which could never have happened, if the affairs 


of that Kingdom had been under a more equal in- 


ſpection: If Scotland ſhould again fall into new 
diſorders, he muſt have the help of England to 
quiet them: And that could not be expected, if 
the Engliſh had no ſhare in the conduct of mat- 
ters there. The King yielded to it: And this me- 


thod was followed for two or three years; but was 


afterwards broke by the Earl of Lauderdale, when 


he got into the chief management. He began 


early to obſerve ſome. uneaſineſs in the King at the 


Earl of Clarendon's poſitive way. He faw the 


miſtreſs hated him: And he believed ſhe would 
in time be too hard for him: Therefore he made 


great applications to her. But his converſation 
was too coarſe : And he had not money enough 
to ſupport himſelf by preſents to her: So he could 


not be admitted into that cabal which was held in 
her lodgings. He ſaw, that in a Council, where 


men of weight, who had much at ſtake in Eng- 
land, bore the chief ſway, he durſt not have pro- 


poſed thoſe things, by which he intended to eſta- 


bliſh his own intereſt with the King, and to go- 


v 


vern that Kingdom which way his pride or paſſion 
might guide him. Among others, he took great 
pains to perſuade me of the great ſervice he had 
done his country by breaking that method of go- 
-verning it; tho? we had many occaſions afterwards 
to ſee how fatal that proved, and how wicked his 
deſign in it was. 3 


The Com- I ö have thus opened with ſome copiouſneſi the 


' mittee of 


Eftates 
meet in 


Scotland. 


beginnings of this reign; ſince, as they are little 


known, and I had them from the chief of both 


ſides, ſo they may guide the reader to obſetve the 
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of King CHARGES II. 
rogreſs of things better in the ſequel than he 
could otherwiſe do. In Auguſt the Earl of Glen- 
cairn was ſent down to Scotland, and had orders 


to call together the Committee of Eſtates. This 


was a practice begun in the late times: When the 
Parliament made a receſs, they appointed ſome of 
every State to ſit, and to act as a Council of State 
in their name till the next ſeſſion; for which they 
were to prepare matters, and to which they gave 
an account of their proceedings. When the Par- 
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liament of Stirling was adjourned, the King be- 
ing preſent, a Committee had been named: So, 
ſuch of theſe as were yet alive were ſummoned to 


meet, and to ſee to the quiet of the Nation, till 
the Parliament ſhould be brought together; which 
did not meet before January. On the day in 


which the Committee met, ten or twelve of the 


Proteſting Miniſters met likewiſe at Edinburgh; 


and had before them a warm paper prepared by 


one Guthery, one of the violenteſt Miniſters of the 
whole party. In it, after ſome cold compliment 
to the King upon his Reſtoration, they put him 
in mind of the Covenant which he had ſo ſolemn- 
ly ſworn while among them: They lamented 
that, inſtead of purſuing the ends of it in Eng- 
land, as he had ſworn to do, he had ſet up the 
Common Prayer in his Chappel, and the order of 
Biſnops: Upon which they made terrible denun- 
ciations of heavy judgments from God on him, if 
he did not ſtand to the Covenant, which they 
called the oath of God. The Earl of Glencairn 


had notice of this meeting: And he ſent and 


ſeized on them, together with this remon- 
ſtrance. The paper was voted ſcandalous and 
ſeditious: And the Miniſterg were all clapt up in 


priſon, and were threaten'd with great ſeverities. 


Guthery was kept ſtill in priſon, who had brought 
the others together: But the reſt after a while's 

impriſonment were let go. Guthery, being Mini- 
ter of Stirling while the Ki 


ng. was there, had let 
fly 
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fly at him in his Sermons in a moſt indecent man. 


ner; which at laſt became ſo intolerable, that 


A Parlia- 


ment in 


he was cited to appear before the King to anſwer 


for ſome paiſages in his ſermons: He would not 


appear, but declined the King and his Council, 


who, he ſaid, were not proper judges of matters 


of doctrine, for which he was only accountable to 


the judicatories of the Kirk. He alſo proteſted 
for remedy of law againſt the King, for thus di- 
ſturbing him in the exerciſe of his Miniſtry. This 
perſonal affront had irritated the King more againſt 


him, than againſt any other of the party. And 
it was reſolved to ſtrike a terrour into them all, 


by making an example of him. He was a man 
of courage, and went thro' all his trouble with 
great firmneſs. But this way of proceeding ſtruck 
the whole party with ſuch a conſternation, that 
it had all the effect which was deſigned by it: For 
whereas the pulpits had, to the great ſcandal of 
religion, been places where the preachers had for 
many years vented their ſpleen and arraigned all 
proceedings, they became now more decent, and 
there was a general ſilence every where with rela- 
tion to the affairs of ſtate: Only they could not 
hold from many Aly and ſecret inſinuations, as if 


the Ark of God was ſhaking, and the Glory de- 


parting. A great many offenders were ſummon- 
ed, at the King's ſuit, before the Committee of 
Eſtates, and required to give bail, that they ſhould 
appear at the opening of the Parliament, and an- 
ſwer to what ſhould be then objected! to them. 
Many ſaw, the deſign of this was to fright them 
into a compoſition, and alſo into a concurrence 
with the meaſures that were to be taken. For the 
greater part they complied, and redeemed them- 
ſelves from farther vexation by ſuch preſents as 
they were able to make. And ir. theſe” tranſac- 
tions Primroſe and Fletcher were the great dealers. 
In the end of the year the Earl of Midletoun 


Scotland. came down with great magnificence: His * of 
I ; | vg 
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living was the moſt ſplendid the nation had ever 1660. 
ſeen: But it was like wiſe the moſt ſcandalous ; fo, 


vices of all ſorts were the open practices of thoſe 


about him. Drinking was the moſt notorious of 


all, which was often continued thro' the whole 
night to the next morning: And many diſorders 


happening after thoſe irregular heats, the people, 


who had never before that time ſeen any thing 


like it, came to look with an ill eye on everx 


thing that was done by ſuch a ſet of lewd and vi- 
tious men. This laid in all men's minds a new 


prejudice againſt Epiſcopacy: For they, who 


could not examine into the nature of things, were 


apt to take an ill opinion of every change in re- 
ligion that was brought about by ſuch bad inſtru- 
ments. There had been a face of gravity and 
piety in the former adminiſtration, which made 
the libertinage of the preſent time more odious. 


The Earl of Midletoun opened the Parliament 
on the firſt of January with a ſpeech ſetting forth 


the bleſſing of the Reſtoration: He magnified 
the King's perſon, and enlarged on the affection 
that he bore to that his ancient Kingdom: He 


1661. 


hoped they would make ſuitable returns of zeal 


for the King's ſervice, that they would condemn 
all the invaſions that had been made on the Regal 
authority, and aſſert the juſt prerogative of the 
Crown, and give ſupplies for keeping up ſuch a 
force as was neceſſary to ſecure the publick peace, 
and to preſerve them from the return of ſuch ca- 
lamities as they had ſo long felt. The Parliament 
writ an anſwer to the King's letter full of duty 
and thanks. The firſt thing propoſed was to 
name Lords of the Articles. In order to the ap- 


prehending the importance of this, I will give 


ſome account of the conſtitution of that Kingdom. 


Ihe Parliament was anciently the King's Court, The 


where all who held land of him were bound to Lords of 


appear. All fate in one houſe, but were con- 


the AI; 
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fidered as three eſtates. The firſt was the Church, 
repreſented by the — and mitred Abbots, 

W 


and Priors. The ſecond was the Baronage, the 


Nobility and Gentry who held their Baronies of 
the King. And the third was the Burroughs, 


who held of the King by Barony, tho' in a com- 
munity. So that the Parliament was truly the 
Baronage of the Kingdom. The lefler Barons 
grew weary of this attendance : So in King James 
the firſts time (during the reign of Henry IV. of 


England) they were excuſed from it, and were 


impowered to ſend proxies, to an indefinite num- 
ber, to repreſent them in Parliament. Yet they 


neglected to do this. And it continued - fo till 


King James the ſixth's time, in which the mitred 
Abbots being taken away, and few of the titular 
Biſhops that were then continued appearing at 
them, the Church Lands being generally in Lay 
hands, the Nobility carried matters in Parliament 
as they pleaſed : And as they oppreſſed the Bur- 


roughs, ſo they had the King much under them. 


* * this the lower Barons got themſelves to be 


reſtored to the right which they had neglected 


near two hundred years. They were allowed by 
act of Parliament to ſend two from a county: 
Only ſome ſmaller counties ſent but one. This 
brought that conſtitution to a truer balance. The 


lower Barons have a right to chooſe at their coun- 
ty Courts after Michaelmas their Commiſſioners, 


to ſerve in any Parliament that may be called 


within that year. And they who chuſe them ſign 


-a commiſſion to him who repreſents them. So 
the Sheriff has no ſhare of the return. And in the 
caſe of controverted elections the Parliament ex- 
amines the commiſſions, to ſee who has the greateſt 
number, and judges whether every one that ſigns it 
had a right to do ſo. The Burroughs only chooſe 


' their members when the ſummons goes out: And 
all are choſen by the men of the corporation, or, 


as they call them, the town council, All theſe 


Eſtates 
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Eſtates fit in one houſe, and vote together, An- 1661. 


ciently the Parliament fate only two days, the firſt Gs 


and the laſt. On the firſt they choſe thoſe who 


to whom the King joined eight officers of ſtate. 
Theſe received all the heads of grievances or ar- 
ticles that were brought to them, and formed 
them into bills as they pleaſed: And on the laſt 
day of the Parliament, theſe were all read, and 
were approved or rejected by the whole body. So 
they were a committee that had a very extraordi- 
nary authority, ſince nothing could be brought 
before the Parliament but as they pleaſed. This 
was pretended to be done only for the ſhortening 
and diſpatching of Seſſions. The Crown was not 
contented with this limitation, but got it to be 
carried - farther. The Nobility came to chooſe 
eight Biſhops, and the Biſhops to chooſe eight 
noble men: And theſe ſixteen chooſe the eight 
Barons, (fo the repreſentative for the Shires are 
called,) and the eight Burgeſſes. By this means 
our Kings did upon the matter chooſe all the 
Lords of the articles. So entirely had they got 
the liberties of that Parliament into their hands. 


During the late troubles they had ſtill kept up 


a diſtinction of three eſtates, the leſſer Barons 
making one: And then every Eſtate might meet 
apart, and name their own committee: But ſtill 
all things were brought in, and debated in full 
Parliament. So now the firſt thing propoſed was, 
the returning to the old cuſtom of naming Lords 
of the articles. The Earl of Tweedale oppoſed 
it, but was ſeconded only by one perſon. So it 
paſs'd with that ſmall oppoſition. Only, to make 


it go eaſier, it was promiſed, that there ſhould be 
frequent ſeſſions of Parliament, and that the acts 
ſhould not be brought in in a hurry, and carried 

with the haſte. that had been practiſed in former 


* N | : | | The 


were to fit on the articles, eight for every ſtate, 
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The Acts 
paſſed in 


this ſeſſion; 


The HIS TOR of the Reign 

The Parliament granted the King an additional 
revenue for life of 40000l. a year, to be raiſed 
by an exciſe on beer and ale, for maintaining a 
ſmall force: Upon which two troops and a regi- 
ment of foot guards were to be raiſed. They 
ordered the Marquis of Montroſe's quarters to 
be brought together: And they were buried with 
great ſtate. They fell next upon the acts of the for- 
mer times that had limited the Prerogative: They 


repealed them, and aſſerted it with a full extent in 


a moſt extraordinary manner. Primroſe had the 
drawing of theſe acts. He often confeſſed to me, 
that he thought he was as one bewitched while he 
drew them: For, not conſidering the ill uſe 
might be made of them afterwards, he drew them 
with preambles full of extravagant rhetorick, 
reflecting ſeverely on the proceedings of the late 
times, and ſwelled them up with the higheſt phra- 
ſes and fulleſt clauſes that he could invent. In 


the act which aſſerted the King's power of the 


militia, the power of arming and levying the 
ſubjects was carried ſo far, that it would have 
ruined the Kingdom, if Gilmore, (an eminent 
Lawyer, and a man of great integrity, who had 
now the more credit, for he had always favoured 
the King's ſide,) had not obſerved that, as the act 
was worded, the. King might require all the ſub- 
jects to ſerve at their own charge, and might 


oblige them, in order to the redeeming themſelves 


from ſerving, to pay whatever might be ſet on 


them. So he made ſuch an oppoſition to this, 


that it could not paſs till a proviſo was added to 
it, that the Kingdom ſhould not be obliged to 
maintain any force levied by the King, otherwiſe 


than as it ſhould be agreed to in Parliament, or in 


a Convention of Eſtates. This was the only thing 
that was then looked to: For all the other acts 
| es in-the articles as Primroſe-had penn'd them. 
They were brought into Parliament: And upon 
e | ont 


of King CHARLES I, 16 
one haſty reading them they were put to the vote, 1661. 
and were always carried. : | — 
One act troubled the Preſpyterians extreamly. 
In the act aſſerting the King's power in treaties of 
ace and war, all leagues with any 'other Nation, 
not made by the King's authority, were declared 
treaſonable: And in conſequence of this the League 
and Covenant made with England in the year 
1643 was condemned, and declared of no force 
for the future. This was the idol of all the Preſs 
byterians : So they were much alarmed at it. But 
Sharp reſtrained all thoſe with whom he had cre- 
dit: He told them, the only way to preſerve their 
government was, to let all that related to the | i 
- King's authority be ſeparated from it, and be con- 
demned, that ſo they might be no more accuſed as 
2 enemies to monarchy, or as leavened with the prin- 
. ciples of rebellion. He told them, they muſt be 
n contented to let that paſs, that the jealouſy which 
e the King had of them, as enemies to his prero- 
e gative, might be extinguiſhed in the moſt effectual 
e manner. This reſtrained many. But ſome hotter 
* zealots could not be governed. One Macquair, 4 
d hot man and conſiderably learned, did' in his 
d church at Glaſgow openly proteſt againſt this act, 
& as contrary ta the oath of God, and fo void of 
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b itſelf. To proteſt againſt an act of Parliament 
ht was treaſon by their law. And Midletoun was re- 
es ſolved to make an example of him for terrifying 


others. But Macquair was as ſtiff as he was ſe⸗ 
yere, and would come to no ſubmiſſion. Yet he 
was only condemned to perpetual baniſhment. 
Upon which he, and ſome others who were after- 
wards baniſhed, went and ſettled at Rotterdam, 'Y 
| Where they formed themſelves into a Preſbytery, i] 
and writ many ſeditious books, and kept a correſ- „ | 

pondence over all Scotland, that being the chief | 
ſeat of the Scotch trade: And by that means ' 
did much more miſchief to the government, | 
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166. than they could have done had they continued {till 


| in Scotland. 
An act re- The Lords of the articles grew weary. of pre- 
| 1 | paring ſo many acts as the practices of the former 
"ence times gave occaſion for; but did not know how to 
held fince meddle with thoſe acts that the late King had 
the year paſſed in the year 41, or the preſent King had 
1633. paſſed while he was in Scotland. They ſaw, that, 
| if they ſhould proceed to repeal thoſe by which 
Preſbyterian government. was ratified, that would 
raiſe much oppoſition, and bring petitions from 
all that were for that government over the whole 
Kingdom; „ which Midletoun and Sharp endea- 
voured to prevent, that the King might be confirm- F 
ed in what they had affirmed, that the general bent 
of the Nation was now turned againſt Preſpytery and 
for Biſhops. So Primroſe propoſed, but half in jeſt 
as he aſſured me, that the better and ſhorter way 
would be to paſs a general act reſciſſory, (as it Fe 
was called,) annulling all the Parliaments that had 
been held ſince the year 1633, during the whole ir 
time of the war, as faulty and defective. in their C 
_ conftitution. .. But it was not ſo eaſy to know up- 
on what point that defect was to be fixed. The Ml |: 
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only colourable pretence in law was, that, ſince i 
the eccleſiaſtical ſtate was not repreſented in thoſe 3 
arliaments, they were not a full repreſentative ot pe 
the Kingdom, and ſo not true Parliaments. But G 


this could not be alledged by this preſent Parlia- pu 
ment, which had no Biſhops in it: If that inferred WM 
a nullity, this was no Parliament. Therefore they WM 
could only fix the nullity upon the pretence oi Ml ne 
force and violence. Let it was a great ſtrain to m. 
inſiſt on that, ſince it wis viſible that neither the 10 
late King nor the prefent were under any force pr 
when they paſſed them: They came of their own Ml ha 
accord, and pals'd thoſe. acts. If it” was inſiſted WM his 
on, that the ill ſtate of their affairs was in the na- an 
ture of a force, the ill conſequences. of this were 
Apple: ; ſince no Prince by this means 11 5 Fe 
oun 
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from them by the neceſſity of their affairs, which 


ſons are free. So, upon ſome debate about it on 
thoſe grounds, at a'private juncta the propoſition, 
. tho? well liked, was let fall, as not capable to have 
good colours put upon. it: Nor had the Earl of 
Midletoun any inſtruction to warrant his paſſing 
any ſuch act. Yet, within a day or two, when 
they had drunk higher, they reſolved to venture 


* on it. Primroſe was then ill. So one was ſent 
* to him to deſire him to prepare a bill to that effect. 
. He ſet about it: But perceived it was ſo ill ground- 
it ed, and fo wild in all the frame of it, that he 
0 thought, when it came to be better conſidered, it 
ſt muff certainly be laid aſide. But it fell out other- 
ay wile : His draught was copied out next morning, 
1 without altering a word in it, and carried to the 
a 


articles, and from thence to the Parliament, where 
ble it met indeed with Fer en The Earl of 


elr Crawford and the Huke of Hamilton argued much 
'P" Wh againſt if. The Parliament in the year 41 was 
he legally ſummoned; The late King came thither 
nce 


in perſon witer his ordinary attendanice, and with; 


paſsd needed to be reviewed, that might be we 
done: But to annüf a Parliament was a terrible 


made, nor any ſecurity laid down for fixing things 
tor the future: The. Parliament in the year 5 
proceeded upon inſtructions under the King's own 
hand, which was all-that could he had conſidering 
his impriſonment: They had declared for the King, 


the Earl of Midletoun, who contrary to cuſtom 
managed the debate himſelf, anſwered, that clio 
there was no viſible force on the late King in the 


| 


can never be called a force, as long as their per- 


out the, appearance of any force: If any acts hey | 


precedent, which deſtroyed” the whole ſecurity of 
government: Another Parliament might annul 

the preſent Parliament, as well as that which was 
now. propoſed to be done. So no ſtop could be 


and raiſed an army for his preſeryation. To this 


Mz year, 


f 165 i 
bound fo any treaty, or be concluded by any law 1661 
that limited his power, theſe being always drawn www. 
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1661. year 41, yet they all knew' he was under a real 
ww force by reaſon of the rebellion that had been in 
= "this Kingdom, and the apparent danger of one 
ready to 2 out in England, which forced him 

to ſettle Scotland on ſuch terms as he could bring 

them to: So that diſtreſs on his affairs was really 
equivalent to a force on his perſon : Yet he con- 

feſſed, it was juſt, that ſuch an appearance of a 
Parliament ſhould be a full authority to all who 

acted under it: And care was taken to ſecure theſe 

by a proviſo. that was put in the, act to indemnify 
them: He acknowledged the deſign of the Parlia- 
ment in the year 48 was good: Yet they declared 

for the King in ſuch terms, and had acted, fo hy- 
pocritically in order to the gaining of the Kirk 

party, that it was juſt to condemn the proceed- 

ings, tho? the intentions of many were honourable 
and loyal: For we went into it, he ſaid, as knaves, 
and therefore no wonder if we miſcarried in it as 

fools. This was very ill taken by all who had 

been concerned in it. The bill was put to the 

vote, and carried. by a great majority: And the 
Earl of Midletoun immediately paſs'd it without 
ſtaying for an inſtruction from the King. The 
excuſe he made for it was, that, ſince the King 


had by his letter to the Preſbyterians confirmed 


their government as it was eſtablithed by law, 

there was no way left to get out of that, but the 
annulling all thoſe laws. 

It was not This was a moſt extravagant act, and only fit 

liked by to be concluded after a drunken bout. Ir ſhook 

he King. l poſſible ſecurity for the future, and laid down 

a moſt pernicious precedent. The Earl of Lau- 

derdale aggravated this heavily. to the King. It 

ſhewed, that the Earl of Midletoun underſtood 

not the firſt principles of government, ſince he 

had, without any warrant for it, given the King“ 

aſſent. to a law that muſt for ever take away all 

the ſecurity that law can give: No government 

Was ſo well eſtabliſhed, as not to be liable to 3 
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revolution : This would cut off all hopes of peace 1661. 


any time thereafter. And ſince the Earl of Cla- 
rendon had ſet it up for a maxim never to be vio- 
lated, that acts of indemnity were ſacred things, 
he ſtudied to poſſeſs him againſt the Earl of Mi- 
dletoun, who had now annulled the very Parlia- 
ments, in which two Kings had paſs'd acts of in- 
demnity. This raiſed a! great clamour. And up- 
on that the Earl of Midletoun complained in Par- 
liament, that their beſt ſervices. were repreſented 
to the King as blemiſhes on his honour, and as a 
prejudice to his affairs : So he deſired they would 


and ſubmiſſion, if any diſorder ſhould happen at www 


K ſend up ſome of the moſt eminent of their body 

75 to give the King a true account of their proceed - 

1 ings. The Earls of Glencairn and Rothes were 

6 ſent : For the Earl of Rothes gave ſecret engage- 

_ ments to both ſides, reſolving to ſtrike into that 

* to which he ſaw the King moſt inclined. The 

10 Earl of Midletoun's deſign was to accuſe the Earl 

* of Lauderdale of miſrepreſenting the ee ee | 

vi of Parliament, and of belying the King's good 

he ſubjects, called in the Scotch law Leaſing making, 

ing which either to the King of the People or to the 

ned People of the King is capital. k | 
23h; Sharp went up. with theſe Lords to preſs the The Pre 


the ſpeedy. ſetting up of Epiſcopacy, now that the Þyteri+us 


x - in great, _ 
greateſt enemies of that government were under a ddr. 


60 general conſternation, and were upon other ac- 
8 counts ſo obnoxious that they durſt not make any 
wn oppoſition to it, ſince no act of indemnity was yet 
_ pals'd. He had expreſſed a great concern to his 

fold brethren, when the act reſciſſory paſs'd, and 
tod ted that part very ſolemnly for ſome days: Yet 
gg he ſeemed to take heart again, and perſuaded the 
ing“ miniſters of that party, that it would be a ſervice 
y all to them, ſince now the caſe of ratifying their go- 
nent vernment was ſeparated from the rebellion of the 
to 2 Ht times: So that hereafter it was to ſubſiſt by a 
ion: lan paſs'd in a Parliament that fate and acted in 


3 full 
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1661. full freedom. So he undertook to go again to 
Court, and to move for an inſtruction to ſettle 
> Preſbytery on a new and undiſputed bottom. The 
poor men were fo ſtruck with the ill ſtate of their 
Affairs, that they either truſted him, or at leaſt 
ſeemed to do it; for indeed they had neither ſenſe 
nor courage left them. During the ſeſſion of Par- 
lament the moſt aſpiring men of the Clergy were 
Pickt out to preach before the Parliament. They 
did not ſpeak out: But they. all inſinuated the ne- 
zeſſity of a greater authority than was then in the 
harch, for keeping them in order. One or two 
poke plainer: Upon which the Preſbytery of 
0 dinburgh went to the Ear] of Midletoun, and 
complained of that, as an affront to the law and 
to the King's letter. He diſmiſſed them with good 
words, but took no notice of their complaint. 
The Synods in ſeveral places reſolved to prepare 
addrefles both to King and Parliament, for an act 
eſtabliſhing” their government. And Sharp di- 
ſembled ſo artificially, that he met with thoſe who 
1 addreſs to be preſented to the 
Synod of Fife, that was to fit within a week al- 
ter: And heads were agreed on. Honyman, ai- 
terwards Bifhop of Orkney, drew it up with to 
much vehemence, that Wood, their Divinity Pro- 
fleſſor, told me, he and ſome others ſate up almoſt 
the whole night before the Synod met. to draw it 
over again in a ſmoother ſtrain. But Sharp gave 
the Earl of Midletoun notice of this. So the Earl 
of Rothes was ſent over to ſee to their behaviour. 
As ſoon as the Miniſters entred upon. that ſub- 
jekt, he in the King's name diſſolved the Synod, 
and commanded the Miniſters under pain of trea- 
ſon to retire to their ſeveral habitations. Such 
care was taken that no publick application ſhould 
be made in favour of Prefbytery. Any attempt 


that was made on the other hand met with great 


encouragement. The Synod of Aberdeen was the 
only body that made an addreſs looking tow 95 
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Fpiſcopacy. In a long preamble they reflected on 166 t. 


the confuſions and violence of the late times, ff 


which they enumerated many particulars : And 


they concluded with a prayer, that ſince the legal 
authority upon which their Courts proceeded was 
now annulled, that theretore the King and Parlia- 
ment would ſettle their government, conform to 
the Seriptures and the rules of the primitive 
Church. The Preſpyterians ſaw what was driven 
at, and how their words would be underſtood : 
But I heard one of them ſay, (for I was preſent at 
that meeting,) that no man could decently oppoſe 
thoſe words, ſince by that he would inſinuate that 
he thought Preſbytery was not conform to theſe. _ 

In this ſeſſion of Parliament another act paſs'd, 


which was a new affliction to all the party: The 


twenty ninth of May was appointed to be kept as 
a holy day; ſince on that day an end had been 
put to three and twenty year's courſe of rebellion, 
of which the whole progreſs was reckoned up in 
the higheſt ſtrain of Primroſe's eloquence. - The 


Miniſters ſaw, that by obſerving this act paſs'd 


with ſuch a preamble, they condemned all their for- 


mer proceedings, as rebellious and hypocritical. 


They ſaw, that by obeying it they would loſe all 
their credit, and contradict all they had been build- 
ing up in a courſe of fo many years. Yet ſuch 
was the heat of that time, that they durſt not ex- 
cept to it on that account. So they laid hold on 
the ſubtilty of a holy day; and covered them- 
ſelves under that controverſy, denying it was in 
the power of any human authority to make a day 
holy. But withal they fell upon à poor ſhift': 


They enacted in their ſeveral Preſbyteries that they 
ſhould obſerve that day as a thankſgiving for the 


King's Reſtoration: So they took no notice of thę 
act of Parliament, but obſerved it in obedience to 
their own act. But this, tho? it covered them 
* e 225 the law was obeyed, yet 
3 4 * it 
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1661. it laid them open to much contempt. When the 
— Earls of Glencairn and Rothes came to Court, the 
King was ſoon ſatisfied with the account they gave 

of the proceedings of Parliament: And the Earl 

of Lauderdale would not own that he had ever 
miſrepreſented them. They were ordered to pro- 

ceed in their charging of him, as the Earl of Cla- 

rendon ſhould direct them. But he told them the 
aſſaulting of a Miniſter, as long as he had an in- 
tereſt in the King, was a practice that never could 

be approved: It was one of the uneaſy things that 

à Houſe of Commons of England ſometimes ven- 

tured on, which was ungrateful to the Court: 
Such an attempt, inſtead of ſhaking the Earl of 
Lauderdale, would give him a faſter root with the 


— letting the King ſee how well his ſervice went 
on in their hands, and how unjuſtly they had been 
miſrepreſented to him: And thus by degrees they 
would gain their point, and the Earl of Lauder- 
dale would become uſeleſs to the King. So this 
deſign was let fall. But the Earl of Rothes aſſured 
Lauderdale, he had diverted the ſtorm: Tho 

Primroſe told me, this was the true ground 
on which they proceeded. They became all triends, 
as to qQutward appearance. 

Thus I have gone thro' the actings of the firſt 
ſeſſion of this Parliament with relation to publick 
affairs, It was a mad roaring time, full of extra- 
yagance. And no wonder it was ſo, when the 

men of affairs were almoſt perpetually drunk. | 

ſhall in the next place give an account of the at- 
tainders paſs'd in it. 

Argile's The firſt and chief of theſe \ was of he Marquis 

atainder. of Argile. He was indicted at the King's ſuit for 

a great many facts, that were reduced ta three 

heads. . firſt was of his publick actings during 


dach AS his eing deen in the hee vp. 1 


King. They muſt therefore content themſelves } 


the wars, 12 which many inſtances were given; 
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the King to the Engliſh at Newcaſtle, his oppo- 1661. 
ſing the engagement in the year 1648, and his www 


heading the riſing in the Weſt in oppoſition to the 


Committee of Eſtates: In this, and many other 


ſteps made during the war, he was eſteemed the 
principal actor, and ſo ought to be made the 
reateſt example for terrifying others. The le- 
cond head conſiſted of many murders, and other 
barbarities, committed by his officers, during the 
war, on many of the King's party; chiefly on 
thoſe who had ſerved under the Marquis of Mon- 
troſe, many of them being murdered in cold 
blood. The third head conſiſted of ſome articles 
of his concurrence with Cromwell and the uſur- 
rs, in oppoſition to thoſe who appeared for the 
king in the Highlands, his being one of his Parlia- 
ment, and aſſiſting in proclaiming him Protector, 
with a great many other particulars, into which 
his compliance was, branched out. He had coun- 
ſel 1 him, who performed their part very 
well. | RS | 
The ſubſtance of his defence was, that during 
the late wars he was but one among a great many 


more: He had always acted by authority of Par- 
liament, and according to the inſtructions that 


were given him, as oft as he was ſent on any ex- 


ee or negotiation. As to all things done 


ore the year 1641, the late King had buried 
them in an act of oblivion then paſſed, as the pre- 
ſent King had alſo done in the year 1631: So he 
did not think he was bound to anſwer to any par- 
ticular before that time. For the ſecond head, 'he 
was at London when moſt of the barbarities ſet 
out in it were committed: Nor did it appear that 
he gave any orders about them. It was well 
known that great outrages had been committed 
by the Macdonalds: And he believed his people, 
when they had the better of them, had taken cruel 


revenges : This was to be imputed to the heat of 
the time, and to the tempers of the people, _ | 


— 
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1661. had been much provoked by the burning of his 
wy Whole country, and by much blood that was ſhed, 


And as to many ſtories laid td the charge of his 


men, he knew ſome of them were mere torgeries, 
and others were aggravated much beyond the 


truth: But, what truth ſoever might be in them, 
he could not be anſwerable but for what was done 
by himſelf, or by his orders. As to the third 
head, of his compliance with the uſurpation, he 


had ſtood out till the nation was. quite conquered: 


And in that caſe it was the received opinion both 
of divines and lawyers, that men might lawfully 
ſubmit to an uſurpation, when forced to it by an 
inevitable neceſſity. It was the epidemical ſin of 
the nation. His circumſtances were ſuch, that 
more than a bare compliance was required of him, 


What he did that way was only to preſerve him- 


ſelf and his family, and was not done on deſign to 


oppoſe the King's intereſt. Nor did his ſervice 


ſuffer by any thing he did. This was the ſub- 
ſtance of his defence in a long ſpeech, which he 


made with ſo good a grace and fo. ſkilfully, that 


his character was as much raiſed as his family fut- 
fered by the proſecution. In one ſpeech, excuſing 


his compliance with Cromwell, he ſaid, what 


could he think of that matter, after a man ſo emi- 
nent in the law as his Majeſty's Advocate had 
taken the engagement? This inflamed the other 
ſo much, that he called him an impudent villain, 
and was not ſo much as chid for that barbarous 
treatment. Lord Argile gravely ſaid, he had 
learned in his affliction to bear reproaches; but 
if the Parliament ſaw no cauſe to condemn him, 


he was leſs concerned at the King's Advocate's 
railing, The King's Advocate put in an additi- 


onal article, of charging him with acceſſion to the 
King's death, for which all the proof he offered 


lay in a preſumption: Cromwell had come down | 
to Scotland with his army in September 1648, 
and at that time he bad many and long conferences 
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of King CHARLES II. Np 
$ with Argile; and immediately upon his return to 1661. 
London the treaty with the King was broken. ff. 
5 and the King was brought to his r 
; vocate from thence inferred, that it was to be pre- 
t ſumed that Cromwell and Argile had concerted 
„chat matter between them. While this proceſs 
6 was carried on, which was the ſolemneſt that ever / 
j was in Scotland, the Lord Lorn continued at 
0 Court ſoliciting for his father; and obtained a let- 
ter to be writ by the King to the Earl of Midle- 
. toun, requiring him to order his Advocate not to 
inſiſt , on any publick proceedings before the in- 
n demnity he himſelf had paſs'd in the year 1651. 
£ MW He alſo required him, when the trial was ended, 


t to ſend up the whole proceſs, and lay it before the 

. King, before the Parliament ſhould give ſentence. : 
- The Earl of Midletoun ſubmitted to the firſt part * 
0 of this; So all farther enquiry into thoſe matters 

e was ſuperſeded. But as to the ſecond part of the 

)- letter, it looked ſo like a diſtruſt of the juſtice of 

* the Parliament, that he ſaid, he durſt not let it be 

Ns | known, till he had a ſecond and more poſitive or- 


. der, which he earneſtly deſired might not be ſent 
2 for it would very much diſcourage this loyal — 
wt affectionate Parliament : And he begged earneſtly 


i- to have that order recalled; which was done. For 
d ſome time there was a. ſtop to the proceedings, in 
er which Lord Argile was contriving an eſcape out 


n, of the Caſtle. He kept his bed for ſome days: 
as And his Lady being of the ſame ſtature with him- 
id ſelf, and coming to him in a chair, he had put on 
ut her. cloaths, and was going into the chair: But he 
n, apprehended he ſhould be diſcovered, and his exe- 
LJ cution. haſtened ; and ſo his heart failed him. 


i- The Earl of Midletoun reſolved, if poſſible, to 
he have the King's death faſtened on him. By this 
ed means, as he would die with the more infamy, 16 


n de reckoned this would put an end to the family, 
8, MW fincs:no body durſt move in favour of the ſon of 
es 950 ee guilty of that Sine And he, as was 
tn believed, 


—— The His roxy of the Reign 
1661. believed, hoped to obtain à grant of his eſtate, 
was Search was made into all the precedents of men 
| who had been at any time condemned upon pre- 
ſumption. And the Earl of Midletoun reſolved 

to argue the matter himſelf, hoping that the weight 

of his authority would bear down all oppoſition, 

He — it indeed with more force than de- 
cency: He was too vehement, and maintained the 
argument with a ſtrength that did more honour to 

his parts than to his juſtice or his character. But 
Gilmore, tho* newly made Preſident of the Seſſi- 
on, which is the ſupream Court of Juſtice in that 
Kingdom, abhorred the precedent of attainting a 

man upon ſo remote a preſumption ; and looked 

upon it as leſs juſtifiable than the much decried 
attainder of the Earl of Strafford. So he under- 

took the argument againſt Midletoun : They re- 

plied upon one another thirteen or fourteen times 

in a debate that laſted many hours. Gilmore had 

ſo clearly the better of the argument, that, tho' 

the Parliament was ſo ſet againſt Argile that every 
thing was like to paſs that might blacken him, 

yet, when it was put to the vote, he was acquitted 

as to that by a great majority: At which he ex- 
preſſed ſo much joy, that he ſeemed little con- 

cerned at any thing that could happen to him after 

that. All that remained was to make his com- 

3 with the uſurpers appear to be treaſon. 

The debate was like to have laſted long. The 

Earl of Lowdun, who had been Lord Chancel- 
Jour, and was counted the eloquenteſt man of that 

time, for he had a copiouſneſs in ſpeaking that 

was never exhauſted, (who was deſcended from his 

family and was his particular friend,) had prepared 

a long and learned argument on that head. He 

had gathered the opinions both of divines and 
lawyers, and had laid together a great deal out of 
hiſtory, more particularly out of the Scotch hiſto- MF © 
ry, to ſhew that it had never been cenſured as a 
crime: Butthat on the contraryin all their „ 
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the men, who had merited the moſt of the Crown 1661 
in all its ſhakings, were perſons who had got cre· 
dit by compliance with the ſide that prevailed, 
and by that means had brought things about 
again. But, while it Was very douhtful how it 
would have gone, Monk by an inexcuſable baſe- 

neſs had ſearched among his letters, and found 
ſome that were writ by Argile to himſelf, that 

were hearty and zealous on their ſide. Theſe he 

ſent down to Scotland. And after they were read 

in Parliament, it could not be pretended that his 
compliance was feigned, or extorted from him. 
Every body blamed Monk for ſending theſe down, 

F ſince it was a betraying the confidence that they 

F had then lived in. They were; jent by an expreſs, 

and came to the Earl of Midletoun after the Par- 
liament was engaged in the debate. So he order- 

ed the letters to-be read. This was much blamed, 


1 as contrary to the forms of juſtice, ſince proba- 

> tion was cloſed on both ſides. But the reading 
, of them ſilenced all farther debate. All his friends 
pl went out: And he was condemned as guilty of 

1 treaſon. The Marquis of Montroſe only refuſed 
My to vote, He owned, he had too much refent- 
- ment to judge in that matter. It was deſigned he 

. a ſhould be hanged, as the Marquis of Montroſe 

"i had been: But it was carried that he ſhould be 


beheaded, and that his head ſhould: be ſet up in 
he the ſame place, where Lord Montroſe's had been 

ſet. He received his ſentence ann. and com- 
poſed himſelf to ſuffer. 

The day before his death he wrote to the King; And exe- 
his juſtifying his intentions in all he bad acted in the cution. 
£3 matter of the Covenant: He proteſted his inno- 

BY cence, as to the death of the late King: He ſub- 
115 mitted Panty to his ſentence, and wiſhed: the 
rok King a long and happy reign : He caſt his family 


and children upon his mercy; and prayed that 
they might not ſuffer for their father's fault. On 
LN 0 twenty ſeventh of * the day i ha 


18 
the | | 
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1661; his execution, he came to the ſcaffold in a very 
ſ'ſolemn but undaunted manner, accompanied with 
many of the Nobility and ſome Miniſters. He 
ſpoke for half an hour with a great appearance of 
ſerenity. Cumingham his phyſician told me he 
touched his pulſe, and that it did then beat at the 
uſual rate, calm and ſtrong. He did in a moſt 
folemn manner vindicate kimſelf from all know- 
ledge or acceſſion to the King's death: He par- 
doned all his enemies; and 9 to the ſen- 
tence, as to the will of God: He ſpoke highly in 
juſtification of the Covenant, calling it the cauſe 
and work of God; and expreſſed his apprehenſion 
of ſad times like to follow; and exhorted all peo- 
ple to adhere to the Covenant, and to reſolve to 
ſuffer rather than ſin againſt their conſciences. He 
Parted with all his friends very decently. And 
after ſome time Pert in his r devotions he 

was beheaded.-- 
The ere- days es Ge ſuffered; He Was ac- 
- cution of cuſed of acceſfion to the remonſtrance when the 
das rr 2 King was in Scotland, and for a book he had printed 
er. withthe title of che cauſes of God's wrath upon 
the nation; in which the treating with the 
King, the tendering him the Cennet and the 
admitting him to the exerciſe of the government, 
were highly: aggravated, as great acts "of apoſtacy, 
His declining the King's authority to judge of his 

ſermons, wy 

againſt him, and the late ſeditious paper that he 
was drawing others to concur” in, were the matters 
ah + parted to him. He was a reſolute and ſtiff man: 
So when his lawyers offered him legal defences, he 
would not be adviſed by them, but reſolved to 
take his own way. He confeſſed, and juſtified all 
that he had done, as agreeing to the principles 
and practices of the Kirk, who had aſſerted al! 
along that the doctrine delivered 4n their ſermons 
did not fall under the cogniſanee of the temporal 


Courts, eil it was firſt * ey the Church; 


4 for 


his proteſting for remedy of law 
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for which he brought much tedious. proof. He 1661. 
ſaid; his proteſting for remedy of law againſt the 
King was not meant at the King's perſon, but was 
only with relation to coſts and damages. The 
Earl of Midletoun had a perſonal animoſity againſt 
him; for in the late times he had excommuni- 
cated him: So his eagerneſs in the proſecution did 

not look well. The defence he made fignified 
nothing to juſtify himſelf, but laid a great load on 
Preſbyrery; ſince he made it out beyond all diſ- 
pute, that he had acted upon their principles, 
which made them the more odious, as having 
among them ſome of the worſt maxims of the 
Church of Rome; that in particular, to make 4 
the pulpit a privileged: place, in which a man - 
might ſafely vent treaſon, and be ſecure in doing 1 
it, if che Church judicatory ſhould agree to quit 
him. So upon this occaſion great advantage was 
taken, to ſhew how near the ſpirit that had reigned 
in Preſbytery came up to Popery. It was reſolved 
to make a publick example of a Preacher: So he 
was ſingled out. He gave no advantage to thoſe 
who wiſhed to ſave him by the leaſt ſtep towards 
any ſubmiſſion, but much to- the contrary. . Tet, 
tho all people were diſguſted at the Earl of Midle- 
toun's' eagerneſs in the proſecution, the Earl of 
Tweedale was the only man that moved againſt 
the putting him to death. He ſaid, baniſhment 

had been hitherto the ſevereſt cenſure that had 
been laid on the Preachers for their opinions: He 
| knew, Guthry was a man apt to give perſonal pro- 
| vocation: And he wiſhed that might not have too 

great a ſhare in carrying the matter ſo far. Yet 
| he was condemned to die. I ſaw him ſuffer. He 
| was fo far from ſhewing any fear, that he rather 
; expreſſed a. contempt of death. He ſpoke. an Fl 
| hour upon the ladder, with the compoſedneſs of a — 
5 man that was delivering a ſermon rather than his 2 
I laſt words. He juſtified all he had done, and ex- 
, borted all people to adhere to the Covenant, 
r "i \ | which 
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1661, which he magnified highly. With him one Gouan 


Aas alſo hanged, who had deſerted the army while dos 

| the King was in Scotland, and had gone over to Pa 

Cromwell, The man was inconſiderable, till they af 

made him more conſidered by putting him to th 

co on ſuch an account, at ſo great a diſtance thi 
ie. 8 | 

ys hes rok | AP and 

bome + The groſs iniquity of the Court appeared in ha 


wits peo- nothing more eminently than in the favour ſhewed 
ceeded Maccloud of Aſſin, who had betrayed the Marquis th 
againſt. of Montroſe, and was brought over upon it. He 
| in. priſon ſtruck up to a high pitch of vice and im- pa 
piety, and gave great entertainments : And that, | 

- notwithſtanding the baſeneſs of the man and of bis ac 
crimes, got him ſo. many friends; that he was let de 

go without any cenſure. The proceedings againſt co 
Wariſtoun were ſoon diſpatched, he being abſent. m 

It was proved, that he had preſented the Remon- 30 
ſtrance, that he had acted under Cromwell's au- th 

Et 

an 

1 

to 


thority, and had ſate as a Peer in his Parliament, 
that he had confirmed him in his ProteCtorſhip, 
and had likewiſe ſate as one of the Committee of 
Safety: So he was attainted. Swintoun had been 
attainted in the Parliament at Stirling for going 1 
over to Cromwell: So he was brought before the pe 
Parliament to hear what he could ſay, why the ch 
ſentence ſhould not be executed. He was then af 
become a Quaker; and did, with a ſort of elo- WM © 
quence that moved the whole houſe, lay out all ch 
his own errours, and the ill ſpirit he was in when ſt; 
he committed the things that were charged on ot 
him, with ſo tender a ſenſe, that he feemed as WM 
one indifferent what they ſhould do with him: y 
And, without ſo much as moving for mercy, or th 
, _ even for a delay, he did fo effectually prevail on n 
them, that they recommended him to the King. 
as a fit object of his mercy. This was the more 0 
eaſily conſented to by the Earl of Midletoun, in of 
hatred to the Earl of Lauderdale, who had got the C 
gift. of his eſtate, He had two great pleas in 1 


law: 1 
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law The one was, that the record of his attain- 
der at Stirling, with all chat had paſs'd in that 


17 
1661. 


Parliament, was loſt: The other was, that by the 


act reſciſſory that Parliament being annulled, all 
that was done by it was void: But he urged nei- 


ther, ſince there was matter enough to attaint him 


anew, if the defects of that ſuppoſed attainder 
had been obſerved. So till the act of indemnity 
was paſs d he was {till in danger, having been 
the man of all Scotland that had been the moſt 


truſted and employed by Cromwell: But upon 


paſſing the act of indemnity he was Tafe. 


The ſeſſion of Parliament was now brought to Midletoun 
a concluſion, without any motion for an act of in- Save an 


demnity. The ſecret o this was, that ſince Epif- 


Account 
of all that 


copacy was to be ſet up, and that thoſe who were had pat 


molt like to oppoſe it were on other accounts ob- 
noxious, it was thought beſt. to keep them under 


ted in Par- 
liament to 


that fear, till the change ſhould be made. The ls. 


Earl of Midletoun went up to Court full of merit, 
and as full of pride. He had a mind to be Lord 
Treaſurer z and told the King, that, if he intended 
to ſet up Epiſcopacy, the Earl of Crawford, who 


was a noted Preſbyterian, muſt be put out of that 


poſt: It was the opinion of the King's zeal for 
that form of government that muſt bear down 


all the 4 goes: that might otherwiſe be made 


to it: And it would not be poſſible to perſuade 


the nation of that, as long as they ſaw the white 


ſtaff in ſuch hands. Therefore, on the firſt day 
on which a Scotch Conncil was called after he came 


5 he gave a long account of the proceedings of 


arliament, and magnified the zeal and loyalty 
that many had expreſſed, while others that had been 


not only pardoned, but were highly truſted by 


the King, had been often cold and backward, and 


ſometimes plainly againſt the ſervice. The Earl 


of Lauderdale was ill that day: So the Earl of 
Crawford undertook to anſwer this reflection, 


j Which he. thought was meant of himſelf, for op- 
Var. I. . . 
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1661. poſing the act reſciſſory. He ſaid, he had ob- 


wy>s ſerved ſuch an entire unanimity in carrying on the 
King's ſervice, that he did not know of any that 
had acted otherwiſe: And therefore he moved, 


that the Earl of Midletoun might ſpeak plain, and 


know how he 


name perſons. The Earl of Midletoun defired to 
be excuſed: He did not intend. to accuſe any: 
But yet he thought, he was bound to let the King 

, been ſerved. The Earl of 
Crawford {till preſs'd him to, ſpeak out after ſo 
general an accuſation : No doubt, he would in- 
form the King in private who theſe perfons were : 


And ſince he had already gone ſo far in publick, 


__ kimfel 


he thought he ought to go farther. The Ear! of 
Midletoun was in ſome confuſion ; for he did not 


expect to be thus attack d: So to get off he named 


the oppoſition that the Earl of Tweedale had made 
to the ſentence paſs'd on Guthry, not without 
making indecent reflections on it, as if his proſe- 


cution had flowed from the King's reſentments of 
his behaviour to himſelf: And ſo he turned the 
matter, that the Earl of Tweedale's reflection, 
which was thought indeed pointed againſt himſelf, 
ſhould ſeem as meant againſt the King, The Earl 
of Crawford upon this faid, that the Earl of Midle- 
toun ought, to have excepted to the words when 
they were firſt ſpoken ; and no doubt the Parlia- 
ment would have done the King juſtice: But it 
was never thought conſiſtent with the liberty of 
ſpeech in Parliament, to bring men into queſ- 
tion afterwards for words fpoken in any debate, 
when they were not challenged as foon as they 
were {| Geek, The Earl of Midletoun excuſed 

F He ſaid, the thing was paſs'd before he 
made due reflections on it; and ſo aſked pardon 
for that otniflion. The Earl of Crawford was glad 


he himſelf had eſcaped, and was filent as to the 


Earl of Tweedale's concern: So, no body offer- 
ing to excuſe” him, an order was preſently ſent 


down for committing him to priſon, and for exa- 
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mining him upon the words he had ſpoken, and 1661. 
on his meaning in them. That was not a time i 
which men durſt pretend to privilege, or the | 
freedom of debate: So he did nor inſiſt on it; but | 
ſent up ſuch an account of his words, and ſuch 
an explanation of them, as fully ſatisfied the King. ö 
So after the impriſonment of ſome weeks he was 1 
ſet at liberty. But this raiſed a great outcry. | 
againſt the Earl of Midletoun, as a thing that was 
contrary to the freedom of debate, and deſtructive 
of the liberty of Parliament. It lay the more 
open to cenſure, becauſe the Earl of Midletoun : 
had accepted of a great entertainment from the _ | 
Earl of Tweedale after Guthry's buſineſs was 
over: And it ſeemed contrary to the rules of hoſ- 
pitality, to have ſuch a deſign in his heart againſt 
a man in whoſe houſe he had been ſo treated: All 
the excuſe he made for it was, that he never in- 
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f tended it; but that the Earl of Crawford had 
i preſs d him ſo hard upon the complaint he had 
made in genera], that he had no way of gettin 
7 out of it without naming ſome particulars ; an { | 
| he had no other ready then at hand. | i 
: Another difference of greater moment fell in IS 
X between him and the Earl of Crawford. The 
: Earl of Midletoun was now raiſing. the guards, i 
K that were to be paid out of the exciſe granted by 5 
f the Parliament. So he moved, that the exciſe 
8 might be raiſed by collectors named by himſelf as 
1 General, that ſo he might not depend on the 
y Treaſury. for the pay of the forces. The Earl of 
q Crawford oppoſed; this with great advantage, ſince 
5 all revenues given the King did by the courſe of 
5 law come into the Treaſury. Scotland was nor in 
4 2 condition to maintain two Treaſurers; And, as 
# to What was ſaid, of the neceſſity of having the 
-- MW Pay of the army well aſcertained and ever ready, 
it otherwiſe it would become a grievance to the King- 


1 dom, he ſaid, the King was Maſter, and what or- 
8 | ders ſoever he thought fit to ſend to the Treaſury, 
Tl e „„ 


150 | 
| 1661. they ſhould be moſt punctually obeyed. But the 
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Earl of Midletoun knew, there would be a great 
overplus of the exciſe beyond the pay of the troops: 
And he reckoned, that, if the collection was put 
in his hands, he would eaſily get a grant of the 
overplus at the year's end. The Earl of Cray. 


ford faid, no ſuch thing was ever pretended to by 


any General, unlefs by ſuch as ſet up to be inde- 
8 and who hoped by that means to make 
emſelves the maſters of the army. So he carried 


the point, which was thought a victory. And the 


Earl of Midletoun was much blamed for putting 
his intereſt at Court on ſuch an iſſue, where the 
pretenſion was fo unuſual and ſo unreaſonable. 
Ihe next point was concerning Lord Argile's 
eſtate. The Kin was inclined to reſtore the Lord 
Lorn; tho* much pains. was taken to perſuade 
him, that all the zeal he had expreſſed in his ſer- 
vice was only an artifice between his father and 
bim to Pie de the family in all adventures: It 
was ſaid, that had been an ordinary practice in 
Scotland for father and ſon to put themſelves in 
ifferent ſides. The Marquis of Argile had taken 
very extraordinary methods to raiſe his own family 
to ſuch a ſuperiority in the Highlands, that be 
was a fort of a King among them. The Mar- 
quis of Huntly had married his ſiſter: And dur- 
ing their friendſhip Argile was bound with him 
for ſome of his debts. After that, the Marquis 
of Huntly, as he negleQed his affairs, ſo he en- 


gaged in the King's ſide, by which Argile ſaw he 


muſt be undone. So he pretended, that he only 
intended to fecure himſelf, when he brought in prior 
mortgages and debts, which, as was believed, were 
compounded at very low rates. . The friends of 
the Marquis of Huntly's family preſs'd the King 
hard to give his heirs the confiſcation of that part 


of Argile's eſtate, in which the Marquis of Hunt- 


ly's debts, and all the pretenſion on his eſtate were 
comprehended. And it was given to the Mar- 
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quis of Huntly, now Duke of Gordon, then a 4661. 
young child: But no care was taken to breed him 
a Proteſtant. The Marquis of Montroſe, and all 
others whoſe eſtates had been ruined under Ar- 
gile's conduct, expected likewiſe reparation out of 
his eſtate; which was a very great one, but in no 
way able to ſatisfy all thoſe demands. And it 
was believed, that the Earl of Midletoun himſelf 
hoped to have carried away the main bulk of it: 
So that both the Lord Lorn and he concurred, 
tho with different views, to put a ſtop to all the 
pretenſions made upon it. a 
The point of the greateſt importance then un- It was re- 
der conſideration was, whether Epiſcopacy ſhould folved to 
be reſtored in Scotland, or not. The Earl of Si 5 
Midletoun aſſured the King, it was deſired by the 8 3 
| LEE and honeſter part of the nation. One and. 
ynod had as good as petitioned for it: And many - 
others wiſhed for it, tho” the ſhare they had in the 
late wars made them think it was not fit or decent 
for them to move for it. Sharp aſſured the King, 
that none but the Proteſtors, of whom he had a | 
very bad opinion, were againſt it; and that of | | 
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the Reſolutioners there would not be found twenty 

that would oppoſe it. All thoſe who were for | 
making the change agreed, that it ought to be i 
done now, in the firſt heat of joy after the Re- | 
is ſtoration, and before the act of indemnity paſs'd. | 
The Earl of Lauderdale and all his friends on the 
# other hand aſſured the King, that the national pre- 
ly judice againſt it was, ſtill very ſtrong, that thoſe 
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5 who ſeemed zealous for it ran into it only as a 

3 method 'ro procure favour, but that thoſe who 

of were againſt it would be found ſtiff and eager in 
ng their oppoſition to it, that by ſetting it up the 


ve King would loſe the affections of the nation, and 
55 that the ſupporting it would grow a heavy load on 


ke "his government. The Earl of Lauderdale turned 
ir. WW Al this, that looked like a zeal for Preſbytery, to 
uis W_ # dextrous infinuating himſelf into the King's con- 


N 3 fidence; 
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1661. fidence; as one that deſigned nothing but his 
_ rv greatneſs and his having Scotland ſure to him, in 


order to the executing of any deſign he-might af- 
terwards be engaged in. The King went. very 
coldly into the deſign. He ſaid, he remembred 
well the averſion that he himſelf had obſerved in 
that nation to any thing that looked like a ſuperi- 
ority in the Church. But to that the Earl of 
Midletoun and Sharp anſwered, by aſſuring him 
that the inſolencies committed by the Preſbyte- 
rians while they governed, and the ten yrars 
uſurpation that had followed, had made ſuch a 
change in peoples tempers, that they were 
much altered ſince he had been among them. The 
King naturally hated Preſpytery: And, having 
called a new Parliament in England, that did with 
8 zeal eſpouſe the intereſts of the Charch of 
England, and were now beginning to complain of 
the evacuating the garriſons held by the army in 
that Kingdom, he gave way, tho' with a viſible 
reluctancy, to the change of the Church govern- 
ment in Scotland. The averſion he ſeemed to 
expreſs was imputed to his on indifference as to 
all thoſe matters, and to his unwillingneſs to in- 
volve his government in new trouble. But the 
view of things that the Earl of Lauderdale had 
iven him was the true root of all that coldneſs. 
The Earl of Clarendon ſet it on with great Zeal. 
And ſo did the Duke of Ormond ; who faid, it 
would be very hard to maintain the government 
of the Church in Ireland, if Preſbytery continued 
in Scotland; ſince the northern counties, which 
were the beſt ſtocked of any they had, as the 
were originally from Scotland, ſo they would ſtill 
follow the way of that nation. Upon all this di- 
verſity of opinion, the thing was. propoſed in 4 
Scotch Council at Whitehall, The Earl of Craw- 


ford declared himſelf againſt it: But the Earl of 
Lauderdale, Duke Hamilton, and Sir Robert 
Murray, were only for delaying the 1 
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ſuch change, till the King ſhould be better ſatiſ- 166:., 
fied concerning the inclinations of the nation. way 
The reſult of the debate (all the reſt who were 
| preſent being earneſt for the change) was, that a 

filter was writ to the Privy Council of Scotland, 
intimating the King's intentions for ſetting up 
Epiſcopacy, and demanding their advice upon it. 
The Earl of Glencairn ordered the letter to be 
read, having taken care that ſuch perſons ſhould 
be preſent who he knew would ſpeak warmly for 
it, That ſo others, who might intend to oppoſe it, 
might be frightened from doing it. None ſpoke 
againſt it, but the Earl of Kincairdin. He pro- 
oſed, that ſome certain methods might be taken, 
by which they might be well informed, and ſo be 
able to inform the King of the temper of the na- 
tion, before they offered an advice, that might 
have ſuch effects as might very much perplex, if | 
not diſorder, all their affairs. Some {mart repar- 5 
tees paſſed between the Earl of Glencairn and him. | 
This was all the oppoſition that was made at that | 
board. So a letter was writ to the 'King from | 
thence, encouraging him to go on, and ailuring | 
him, that the change he intended to make would | 
give a general ſatisfaction to the main body of the 
nation. | | INE 
Upon that the thing was reſolved on. It re- Men | 
mained after this only to conſider the proper me- a I ; 
thods of doing it, and the men who ought to be mops. ; 
employed in it. Sheldon and. the Engliſh Biſhops 
had an averſion to all that had been engaged in 
the Covenant: So they were for ſeeking out all 
the Epiſcopal Clergy, who had been driven out of 
Scotland in the beginning of the troubles, and 
preferring them. There was but one of the old 
Biſhops left alive, Sydſerfe, who had been Biſhop 
of Galloway. He had come up to London, not 
doubting but that he ſhould be advanced to the 
Primacy of Scotland. It is true, he had of late 
8 done ſome very irregular things: When the act 
STA | N 4 n 
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1661. of uniformity required all men who held any be. 
way nefices in England to be epiſcopally ordained, he, 
who by obſerving the ill effects of their former 

_ "violence was become very moderate, with others 


„divide and diſtract their counſels; whereas a ſet 


= 
5 


of the Scotch Clergy that gathered about him, 
did ſet up a very indefenſible practice of ordaining 
all thoſe of the Engliſh Clergy who came to him, 
and that without 4 


ſcriptions of them. Some believed, that this was 


emanding either oaths or ſub- 


done by him, only to ſubſiſt on the fees that aroſe 
from the letters of orders ſo granted; for he was 


very poor. This did fo diſguſt the Engliſh Bi- 


ſhips at him and his company, that they took 


no care of him or them. Yet they were much 
againſt a ſet of Preſbyterian Biſhops. They be- 


Fteved they could have no credit, and that they 
would have no zeal. This touched Sharp to the 


| 3 : So he lajd the matter before the Earl of 


-larendon, He faid, theſe old Epiſcapal men by 
their long abſence out of Scotland knew nothing 


of the preſent generation: And by the ill uſage 
they had met with they were fo irritated, that they 
would run matters quickly to great extremities ! 


And, if there was a faction among the Biſhops, 
ſome valuing themſelves upon their conſtant ſted- 


dineſs, and looking with an ill eye on thoſe who 


had been carried away with the ſtream, this would 


of men of moderate principles would be more uni. 


form in their proceedings. This provalted with 
| the Earl of Clarendon, who ſaw t 


e King ſo re- 
miſs in that matter, that he reſolved to keep things 
in as great temper as was poſſible, And he, not 
doubting but that Sharp would purſue that in 
which he ſeemed to be ſo zealous and hot, and 


carry things with great moderation, perſuaded the 
of England to leave the management of 


Biſhops | 
that matter wholly to him. And Sharp, being 


aſſured of that at which he had long aimed, laid 


aide his maſks and owned, that he was 115 
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Archbiſhop of St. Andrews. He faid to ſome, 1661 


from whom I had it, that when he ſaw that the 

King was reſolved: on the change, and that ſome 

hot men were like to be advanced, whoſe violence 

would ruin the country, he had ſubmitted to that 

poſt on delign to moderate matters, and to cover 

ſome good men from a ſtorm that might otherwiſe 

break upon them. So pps. 7 did he {till diſſemble: 

For now he talked of nothing ſo much as of love 

and moderation. . 5 | 
Sydſerfe was removed to be Biſhop of Orkney, 

one of the beſt revenues of any of the Biſhopricks 


8 in Scotland: But it had been almoſt in all times 

5 3 Sine - Cure. He lived little more than a year 

a after his tranſlation. He had died in more eſteem, 

7 if he had died a year before it. But Sharp was | 
- ordered to find out proper men for filling up the I 
f other Sees. That care was left entirely to him. f 
7 The choice was generally very bad. . 5 | 
; Two men were brought up to be conſecrated 8 
© in England, Fairfoul deſigned for the ſee of Glaf- 1 
y gow, and Hamilton, brother to the Lord Belha- | 
f ven, for Galloway. The former of theſe was a | 
„ leaſant and facetious man, inſinuating and crafty: 4 
| Bur he was a better phyſician than a divine. Hi 

0 life was ſcarce free from ſcandal: And he was emi- 

q nent in nothing that belonged to his own function. 

t He had not only ſworn the Covenant, but had per- | i 
i ſuaded others to do it. And when one objected 
h to him, that it went againſt his conſcience, he an- 

5 ſwered, there were ſome very good medicines that 

JS tould not be chewed, but were to be ſwallowed 

ot down; and ſince it was plain that a man could 

in not live in Scotland unleſs he ware it, therefore 

d jt muſt be ſwallowed down without any farther 

ce examination. Whatever the matter was, ſoon af - 


of ter the conſecration his parts ſunk ſo faſt, that in a | 
WW few months he, who paſs'd his whole life long for 
id one of the cunni men in Scotland, became 
| almoſt a changling; upon which. it may = 


/ 
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1661. collected what commentaries the Preſbyterians 


ws _ would make. Sharp lamented this to me, as one 


Biſhop 


Leigh- 


toun's 


of their great misfortunes. He ſaid, it began to 
appear in leſs than a month after he came to Lon- 
don. Hamilton was a good natured man, but 
weak. He was always believed Epiſcopal. Yet 
he had ſo far complied in the time of the Cove. 
nant, that he affected a peculiar expreſſion of his 
counterfeit zeal for their cauſe, to ſecure himſelf 
from ſuſpicion : When he gave the ſacrament, 
he excommunicated all that were not true to the 
Covenant, uſing a form in the Old Teſtament of 
ſhaking out the lap of his gown ; ſaying, ſo did 
he caſt out of the Church and communion all that 
dealt falſely in the Covenant. 5 

With theſe there was a fourth man found out, 
who was then at London at his return from the 
Bath, where he had been for his health: And on 


him I will enlarge more copiouſly. He was the 


fon of Doctor Leightoun, who had in Archbiſhop 
Laud's time writ ** Zion's plea againſt the Prelates;” 
for which he was condemned in the Star-Chamber 
to have his ears cut and his noſe ſlit. He was a 
mam of a violent and ungoverned heat. He ſent 


his eldeſt ſon Robert to be bred in Scotland, who 


7 


was accounted a Saint from his youth up. He 
had great quickneſs of parts, a lively apprehen- 
Hon, with a charming vivacity of thought and 


expreſſion. He had the greateſt command of the 
pureſt Latin that ever I knew in any man. He 


was a maſter both of Greek and Hebrew, and of E 
the whole cos of theological learning, ny | 
0 


in the ſtudy of the Scriptures. Burt that whic! 
-excelled all the reſt was, he was poſſeſſed with the 
higheſt and nobleſt ſenſe of divine things that! 
ever ſaw in any man. He had no regard to his 


* , 4 ; 3 5 4-670 3 4 8 : 
N unleſs it was to mortify it by a conſtant 
. 0 , 


low diet, that was like a perpetual faſt. He had 
a contempt both of wealth and reputation, He 


"ſeemed to have" the lowelt tholights" bf rate 
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of King CHARLES II. 187 
poſſible, and to deſire that all other perſons ſhould 1661. 
think as meanly of him as he did himſelf : He — 
bore all ſorts of ill uſage and reproach, like a 
man that took pleaſure in it. He had ſo ſubdued 

the natural heat of his temper, that in a great va- 
| riety of accidents, and in a courſe of twenty two 
years intimate converſation with him, I never ob- 
ſerved the leaſt ſign of paſſion, but upon one 
ſingle occaſion. He brought himſelf into fo com- 
po Ko a gravity, that I never ſaw him laugh, 
and but ſeldom ſmile. And he kept himſelf in 
ſuch a conſtant recollection, that I do not remem- 
ber that ever I heard him ſay one idle word. 
There was a viſible tendency in all he ſaid to raiſe 
his own mind, and thoſe he converſed with, to ſe- 


It, rious reflections. . He ſeemed to be in a perpetual 
he meditation. And, tho* the whole courſe of his 
on life was ſtrict and aſcetical, yet he had nothing of 
he the ſourneſs of temper that generally poſſeſſes men 
pp of that ſort. He was the freeſt from ſuperſtition, 
3s of cenſuring others, or of impoſing his own me- 
er thods on them poſſible. So that he did not ſo 
4 much as recommend them to others. He faid, 
nt there was a diverſity of tempers ; and every man 
ho was to watch over his own, and to turn it in the 


Te - beſt manner he could. His thoughts were lively, | 
0- oft out of the way and ſurpriling, yet juſt and 


nd genuine. And he had laid together in his me- = 
he mory. the greateſt treaſure of the beſt and wiſeſt 
Je of all the ancient fayings of the heathens as well | 
of as chriſtians, that 1 have ever known any man | 
fly | 4 52 of: And he uſed them in the apteſt man- | 
Ki ner poſſible. He had been bred up with the great- | 
he eſt averſion imaginable to the whole frame of the © 
C1 Church of England. From Scotland his father 4 
his ſent him to travel. He ſpent ſome years in France, 1 
it and ſpoke that language like one born there. He 
ad came afterwards and ſettled in Scotland, and had 


Te Preſbyterian ordination. But he quickly. brake ' -- 4 
Af thro! the Prejudices of his education. Flis preach- | F 
le, WW :- mg ; 
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ing had a ſublimity both of thought and expreſſion 


in it. The grace and gravity of his pronunciation 
was ſuch, that few heard him without a very ſen- 


fible emotion: I am-fure I never did. His ſtyle 


was rather too fine: But there was a majeſty and 


beauty in it that left ſo deep an impreſſion, that! 


cannot yet forget the ſermons I heard him preach 
thirty years ago. And yet with this he ſeemed to 


look on himfelf as ſo ordinary a ' preacher, that 
while he had a cure he was ready to employ all 
others: And when he was a Biſhop he choſe to 
preach to ſmall auditories, and would never give 
notice before hand: He had indeed a very low 


voice, and ſo could not be heard by a great croud. 
He ſoon came to fee into the follies of the Preſby- 


terians, and to diflike their Covenant; particularly 
the impoſing it, and their fury againſt all who 
differed from them. He found they were not ca- 
pable of large thoughts: Theirs were narrow, as 
their tempers were ſour. So he grew weary of 


mixing with them, He ſcarce ever went to their 


been in the engagement, were ordered to make 


* 


meetings, and lived in great retirement, minding 


only the care of his own pariſh at Newbottle near 


Edinburgh. Yet all the oppoſition that he made 
to them was, that he preached up a more exact 
rule of life than ſeemed to them conſiſtent with 
human nature: But his own practice did even 
outſhine his doctrine. | : 

In the year 1648 he declared himſelf for the en- 
gagement for the King. But the Earl of Lothian, 
who lived in his pariſh, had fo high an eſteem for 
him, that he perſuaded the violent men not to 
meddle with him: Tho? he gave occaſion to great 
exception; for when ſome of his pariſh, who had 


ublick profeſſion of their repentance for it, he 
told them, they had been in an expedition, in 


which, he believed, they had neglected their duty | 


to God, and had been guilty of injuſtice and vio- 


4 
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lence, of drunkenneſs and other immoralities, 
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he charged them to repent of theſe very ſeriouſly, 1661. 
without meddling with the quarrel or the grounds 
of that war. He entred into a great correſpon- 
dence with many of the Epiſcopal party, and with 
my own father in particular; and did wholly ſepa- 
rate himſelf from the Preſbyterians, At laſt he 
left them, and withdrew from his cure: For he 
could not do the things impoſed on him any lon- 
ger. And yet he hated all contentien ſo much, 
that he choſe rather to leave them in a filent man- 
ner, than to engage in any diſputes with them. 
But he had generally the reputation of a Saint, 
and of ſomething above human nature in him: 
So the maſterſhip of the College of Edinburgh * 
falling vacant ſome time after, and it being in i 
gift of the city, he was prevail'd. with to accept of 
it, becauſe in it he was wholly ſeparated from all 
Church matters. He continued ten years in that 
poſt : And was a great bleſſing in it ; for he talk- 
ed ſo to all the youth of any capacity or diſtincti- 
on, that it had a great effect on many of them. 
He preached often to them: And if crouds broke 
in, which they were apt to do, he would have 
gone on in his ſermon in Latin, with a purity and 
life that charmed all who underſtood it. Thus he 
had lived above twenty years in Scotland, in the 
higheſt reputation that any man in my time ever 
had in that Kingdom. . NY 
le had a brother well known at Court, Sir 
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Eliſha, who was very like him in face and in the | 

b vivacity- of his parts, but the moſt unlike him in | 
: all other things that can be imagined :. For, tho” | | 

* he loved to talk of great ſublimities in religion, 1 

4 yet he was a very immoral man. He was a Pa- $ 
| piſt of a form of his own: But he had changed 11 
4 his religion to raiſe himſelf at Court; for he was ll 


iu at that time Secretary to the Duke of Tork, and 
was very intimate with the Lord Aubigny, a bro- 
F 1 ther of the Duke of Richmond's, who had ea 
ia Ons, and was 4 Prieſt, and hal pro deal 


; 
, 
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1667. been a Cardinal if he had lived a little longer. he 
ww. He maintained an outward decency, and had more er 
learning and better notions, than men of quality, p! 
who enter into orders in that Church, generally 5 
have. Tet he was a very vicious man: And that ſt 
72 made him the more conſidered by the 8 
King, who loved and truſted him to a high de- hw 
gree. No man had more credit with the King; K 
tor he was in the ſecret as to his religion, and was * 
more truſted with the whole deſign, that was then ſt 
managed in order to eſtabliſh it, than any man fo 
whatfoever. Sir Eliſha brought his brother and > 
him acquainted : For Leightoun loved to know ky 
men 1a all the varieties of religion. lt 
In the vacation time he made excurſions, and by 
came, oft to London ; where he obſerved all the 4 

6 eminent men in Cromwell's Court, and in the ſe- 7 
veral parties then about the city of London. But 4 
be told me, he could never ſee any thing among fy 
them that pleaſed him. They were men of un- . 
quiet and meddling tempers : And their diſcourſes . Ks 
and ſermons were dry and unſavoury, full of airy Ei 
cant, or of bombaſt ſwellings. Sometimes he Ug 
went over to Flanders, to ſee what he could find 1. 
in the ſeveral orders of the Church of Rome. 4 
There he found ſome of Janſenius's followers, who þ; 
ſeemed to be men of extraordinary tempers, and 19 
ſtudied to bring things, if poſſible, to the purity 1. 
and ſimplicity of the primitive ages; on which oh 
all his thoughts were much ſet. He thought con- ji 
troverfies had been too much inſiſted on, and had bs 


been carried' too far. . His brother, who 9 Fi 
of nothing but the raiſing himſelf” at Court, fan- IF 
cied that his being made a Biſhop might render de 
himſelf more conſiderable. So he poſſeſſed the 


Lord Aubigny with ſuch an opinion of him, that A 
| he made the King apprehend, that a man of his Th 


piety and his notions (and his not being married fn 
| was not forgot) might contribute to carry on their Ws 

deſign. He fancied ſuch a monaſtick man, w—_ 1 
3 | e m4 
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had a great ſtretch of thought, and ſo many other 1661. 
eminent qualities, would be a mean at leaſt to. 
prepare the nation for Popery, if he did not di- 
Fly come over to them ; for his brother did not 
ſtick to ſay, he was ſure, that lay at root with him. 
So the King named him of his own proper moti- 
on, which gave all thaſe that began to ſuſpedt the 
King himſelf great jealouſies of him. Leightoun 
was averſe to this promotion, as much as was poſ- 
fible. His brother had great power over him; 
for he took care to hide his vices from him, and 
to make before him a ſhew pf piety. He ſeemed 
to be a Papiſt rather in name and ſhew than in rea- 
lity, of which I will ſet down one inſtance that 
was then much talked of. Some of the Church of 
England loved to magnify the ſacrament in an ex- 
traordinary manner, affirming the real preſence, 
only blaming the Church of Rome for defining 
the manner of it; ſaying, Chriſt was preſent in a 
moſt unconceivable manner. This was ſo much 
the mode, that the King and all the Court went 
into it. So the King, upon ſome raillery about 
tranſubſtantiation, aſked Sir Eliſha if he believed © 
it. He anſwered, he could not well tell; but he | 
was ſure the Church of England believed it. And 

when the King ſeemed amazed art that, he replied, 

do not you believe that Chriſt is preſent in a moſt 
unconceivable manner? Which the King granted: 

Then ſaid he, that is juſt tranſubſtantiation, the 
moſt unconceivable thing that was ever yet in- 
vented. When Leighton was prevailed on to ac- 

; cept a Biſhoprick, he choſe. Dunblane, a ſmall 

| dioceſe as well as a little revenue. But the Deanry 

4 of the Chapel Royal was annexed to that ſee... So 


# he was willing to engage in that, that he might 
f ſet up the Common Prayer in the King's Chapel; 
8 for the rebuilding of which orders were given. 
q The Engliſh Clergy were well pleaſed with him, 
ir Tong him both more learned, and more tho- 
o en e oller points af uajtormitys 


than 


w 
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1 
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| 
| 
1 
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1661. than the reſt” of the Scotch Clergy, whom they a 
wy could not much value: And tho? Sheldon did not V 
much like his great ſtrietneſs, in which he had no h 

mind to_imitate him, yet he thought ſuch a man tl 

as he was might give credit to Epiſcopacy, in its 4a 


firſt introduction to a nation much prejudiced al 
againſt it. Sharp did not know what to make of tl 
all this. He neither liked his ſtrictneſs of life, nor E 
his notions. He believed, they would not take of 
the fame methods, and fancied he might be much . 
obſcured by him; for he faw he would be well ſup- tl 
ported. He ſaw the Earl of Lauderdale began or 
to-magnify him. And ſo Sharp did all he could m 


— — ̃ N .!!! 


to diſcourage him, but without any effect; for he W 
had no regard ta him. I bear till the greateſt ve- ed 
| neration for the memory of that man, that I do th 
=. for any perſon ; and reckon my early knowledge th 
of him, which happened the year after this, and WM lit 
my long and intimate converſation with him, that ot 


continued to his death, for twenty three years, P. 
among the greateſt bleſſings of my life, and for LIC 
which I know I muſt give an account. to God in b 
the great day in a moſt particular manner. And It 
yet, tho“ I know. this account of his promotion 
may ſeem a blemiſn upon him, I would not con- I 
ccal it, being reſolved to write of all perſons and ſh 

things with all poſſible candor. I had the relation WW 
of it from himſelf, and more particularly from his ; 

brother. But what hopes ſoever the Papiſts had IM Bi 
of him at this time, when he knew nothing of the i fin 
defign of bringing in Popery, and had therefore pal 
-ralked of ſome points of Popery with the freedom WW © 
of an abſtracted and ſpeculative man; yet he cx- IM ** 
preſſed another ſenſe” of the matter, when he came Gai 
to Tee it was really intended to be brought in es 
among us. He then ſpoke of Popery in the com- A 
E at much another rate: And he ſeemed to if © 

| ve more zeal againſt it, than I thought was in 

Il his nature with relation to any points in contro- 
verſy; for his abſtraction made him ſeem — Ke 

l 5 _ # > ; | 


| have dwelt long upon this man's character. 


went too far towards the unchurching of all thoſe 


1 
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all thoſe matters. 
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But he gave all who converſed 1661. 


with him a very different view of Popery, when www 


he ſaw we were really in danger of coming under 
the power of a religion, that had, as he uſed to 
ſay, much of the wiſdom that was earthly, ſenſual, 
and deviliſh, but had nothing in it of the wiſdom 
that was from above, and was pure and peaceable. 
He did indeed think the corruptions and cruelties 
of Popery were ſuch groſs and odious things, that 
nothing could have maintained that Church under 
thoſe juſt and viſible prejudices, but the ſeveral 


orders among them, which had an appearance of 


mortification and contempt of the world, and 
with all the traſh that was among them maintain- 
ed a face of piety and devotion. He alſo thought 


the great and fatal error of the Reformation was, 


that more of thoſe houſes, and of that courſe of 
life, free from the entanglements of vows and 
other mixtures, was not preſerved : So that the 
Proteſtant Churches had neither places of educa- 
tion, nor retreat for men of mortified tempers, I 
Bur 
it was ſo ſingular that it ſeemed to deſerve it. 
And I was ſo ſingularly bleſs'd by knowing him as 
I did, that I am ſure he deſerved it of me, that I 
ſhould give ſo full a view of him; which I hope 
may be of ſome uſe to the world. * 


When the time fixed for the conſecration of the The 
Biſhops of Scotland came on, the Engliſh Biſhops 3 
finding that Sharp and Leightoun had not Epiſco- * P* 


SANS: l conſe- 
pal ordination, as Prieſts and Deacons, the other crat. d. 


two having been ordained by Biſhops before the 
wars, they ſtood upon it, that they muſt be or- 
dain'd, firſt Deacons and then Prieſts. Sharp was 
very uneaſy at this, and remembred them of what 
had happened when King James had ſet up Epiſ- 
copacy. Biſhop Andrews moved at that time the 
ordaining them, as was now propoſed: But that 
was overruled by King James, who thought it 


ol. Is who 


% 
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ww War, and the diſputes during that time, had raiſed 


— 
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who had no Biſhops among them. But the late 


theſe controverſies higher, and brought men to 
ſtricter notions, and to maintain them with more 
Herceneſs: - The Engliſh Biſhops did alſo ſay, that 
by the late a& of uniformity thar — . was more 
poſitively ſettled, than it had been before; ſo that 
they could not legally conſecrate any, but thoſe 
who were, according to that conſtitution, made 
firſt Prieſts and Deacons. They alſo made this 
difference between the preſent time and King 
James's: For then the Scots were only in an im- 
perfect ſtate, having never had Biſhops among 
them ſince the Reformation; ſo in ſuch a ſtate of 
things, in which they had been under a real ne. 
ceſſity, it was reaſonable to allow of their orders, 
how defective ſoever: But that of late they had 
-been in a ſtate of ſchiſm, had revolted from their 
"Biſhops, and had thrown off that order; fo that 
orders given in ſuch a wilful oppoſition to the 
whole conſtitution of the primitive Church was a 
thing of another nature. They were poſitive in 
the point, and would not diſpenſe with it. Sharp 


ſtuck more at it, than could have been expected 
from a man that had ſwallowed down greater met- 
ters. Leightoun did not ſtand much upon it. He 


| did not think orders given without Biſhops were 


null and void. He thought, the forms of gover:- 
ment were not ſettled by ſuch poſitive laws as were 


unalterable; but only by Apoſtolical practices, 
which, as he thought, authoriſed” Epiſcopacy as 


the beſt form Yer he did not chink it neceſſary 
to the being of a Church. But he thought that 
every Church might make ſuch rules of ordination 
as they pleaſed, and that they might re- ordain all 


that came to them from any other Church; and 


that the re- ordaining a Prieſt ordained in another 


Church imported no more, but that they received 
him into orders according to their rules, and did 


- 


not infer the annulling the! orders he had formerly 
3 | Ly, 


received. 
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received. Theſe two were upon this privately or- 1661. 
dained Deacons and Prieſts. And then all the 
four were conſecrated publickly in the Abbey of 
Weſtminſter. Leightoun told me, he was much 

ſtruck with the feaſting and jollity of that day: Ir 

had not ſuch an appearance of ſeriouſneſs or piety, 

as became the new modelling of a Church. When 

that was over, he made ſome attempts to work up 
Sharp to the two deſigns which poſſeſſed him moſt. 

The one was, to try what could be done towards 

the uniting the Preſbyterians and them. He offer- 

ed Uſher's reduction, as the plan upon which they . 
ought to form their ichemes. The other was, to 
try how they could raiſe men to a truer and higher 

ſenſe of piety, and bring the worſhip of that 
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) Church out of their extempore methods into more 

. order; and fo to prepare them for a more regular 

; way of worſhip, which he thought was of much { 
; more importance than a form of government. ; 
i But he was amazed, when he obſerved that Shar; ; 
5 had neither formed any ſcheme, nor ſeemed ſo 1 
hs much as willing to talk of any. He reckoned, | 
P they would be eftabliſhed in the next ſeſſion of 1 
4 WF Parliament, and fo would be legally poſſeſſed of f 


| their Biſhopricks : And then every Bithop was to 
le do the beſt he could to get all once to ſubmit to 


8 his authority: And when that point was carried, 8 
12 they might proceed to other things, as ſhould be 

1 found expedient: But he did not care to lay down 

6s, any ſcheme. Fairfoul, when he talked to him, 


had always a merry tale ready at hand to divert | 
a] him: So that he avoided all ſerious diſcourſe, and 5 
hat indeed did not feem capable of any. By theſe 

1 means Leightoun quickly loſt all heart and hope; 

c and faid often ro me upon it, that 'in the whole 


TE 


4 progreſs of that affair there appeared ſuch croſs 
= characters of an angry providence, that, how fully 


ad dever he was ſatisfied in his own mind as to Epiſ- 
gu copacy itſelf, yet it ſeemed that God was againſt 
them, and that they were not like to be the men 
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166. that ſhould build up his Church; fo that the 
— ſtrugg ling about it jeemed to him 15 85 a fighting 


1662. 


The 


againit God. He who had the greateſt hand in it 
proceeded with ſo much diſhmulation ; and the 


reſt of the order were ſo mean and ſo ſelfiſh and 


the Earl of Midletoun, with the other ſecular men 
that conducted it, were ſo openly impious and vi- 
tious, that it did caſt a reproach on every thing 
relating to religion, to fee it managed by ſuch 1 in- 
ſtruments. 


All the ſteps that were made afterwards were of 
a piece with this melancholy beginning. Upon 
the conſecration. of the Biſhops, the Preſbyteries 


merng* of Scotland that were {till ſitting began now to de- 


OI Tc 


Preſh te · 
ries for- 
Leden. 


clare openly againſt Epiſcopacy, and to prepare 
proteſtations, or other acts or inſtruments, againſt 
them. Some were talking of entring into new en- 
gagements againſt the ſubmitting to them. So 
Sharp moved, that, ſince the King had ſet up 
Epiſcopacy, a Proclamation might be iſſued our, 
forbidding Clergymen to meet together in any 
Preſbytery, or Other judicatory, till the Biſhops 
_ ſhould ſettle a method of proceeding in them. 
Upon the letting out this Proclamation, a general 
obedience was given to it: Only the miniſters, to 
keep up a ſhew of acting gn an Eccleſiaſtick au- 
thority, met once and entred into their Books a 
proteſtation againſt the Proclamation, as an 1nva- 
ſion on the liberties of the Church, to which they 
declared they gave obedience only for a time, and 
for peace ſake. Sharp procured this without any 
advice: And it proved very latal. For when King 
James brought in the Biſhops before, they had fil 
ſutfeied the interiour judicatories to continue ſit- 
ting. till the Biſhops came, and ſate down among 
them: Some of them proteſted indeed againſt chat: 


Jet they fate. on ever after: And ſo "the whole . 


Church had a face of unity, while all ſate together 
n the ſanlc dic: ies, cho upon different prin- 


@ + = . 


ciples. I 
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and State: And tho? they looked on the Biſhops 
fitting among them, and aſſuming a negative vote, 


as an uſurpation, yet, they ſaid, it did not infer a 
nullity on the Court: Whereas now, by this ſi- 


lencing theſe Courts, the caſe was much altered: 
For if they had continued fitting, and the Biſhops 
had come among them, they would have ſaid, it 


was like the bearing with an uſurpation, when 


there was no remedy : And what proteſtations ſo- 
ever they might have made, or what oppoſition 
ſoever they might have given the Biſhops, that 
would have been kept within their own walls, but 
would not have week 

as the nation was caſt into upon this : All the op- 
poſition that might have been made would have 
died with thoſe few that were diſpoſed to make it: 
And, upon due care to fill the vacant places with 
worthy and well affected men, the nation might 
have been brought off from cheir prejudices. But 
theſe Courts being now once broken, and brought 
together afterwards by a fort of connivance, wit'1- 
out any legal authority, only as the Biſhops aſſiſt- 
ants and officials, to give him advice, and to act 
in his name, they pretended they could not ſit in 
them any more, unleſs they ſhould change their 
principles and become throughly Epiſcopal, which 
was too great a turn to be ſoon, brought about. 


So fatally did Sharp precipitate matters. He af- 
fected to have the reins of the Church wholly put 


into his hands. The Earl of Lauderdale was not 


ſorry to ſee him commit errors; fince the worſe 


_ were managed, his advices would be there- 
by the more juſtified. And the Earl of Midle-⸗ 
toun and his party took no care of any bulinels, 


being almoſt. perpetually drunk: By which they 


came in a great meaſure te loſe the King. For, 
tho”, upon 2 frolick, the King, with a few in 


O 3 whoſe. 


en out into ſuch a diſtraction, 
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 ciples. The old Preſbyterians faid, they fate ſtill 1662. 
as in a Court ſettled by the laws of the Church ww 
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1662. whoſe company he took pleaſure, would ſometimes 


run into exceſs, yet he did it ſeldom, and had a 


very bad opinion of all that got into the habit and 


love of drunkenneſs. | 


The new The Biſhops came down to Scotland ſoon after 


Biſhops 


came 
down to 
Scotland. 


their conſecration, all in one coach. Leightoun 
told me, he believed they were weary of him, for 
he was very weary of them : But he, finding they 
intended to be received at Edinburgh with ſome 


pomp, left them at Morpeth, and came to Edin- 
burgh 


a few days before them. He hated all the 
appearances of vanity. He would not have the 
title of Lord given him by his friends, and was 
not eaſy when others forced it on him. In this I 


always thought him too ſtiff: It provoked the 


other Biſhops, and looked like ſingularity and af. 


fectation, and furniſhed thoſe that were prejudiced 


againſt him with a ſpecious appearance, to repre- 
ſent him as a man of odd notions and practices. 


The Lord Chancellour, with all the Nobility and 


Privy Councellours, then at Edinburgh, went out, 


together with the Magiſtracy of the city, and 
brought the Biſhops in, as in triumph. I looked 


on: And tho? I was thoroughly Epiſcopal, yet! 


thought there was ſomewhat in the . pomp of that 
entry, that an not look like the humility that 
became their function: Soon after their arrival, 


ſix other Biſhops were conſecrated, but not or- 


dained Prieſts and Deacons. The See of Edin- 
burgh was for ſome time kept vacant. Sharp 


hoped that Douglas might be prevailed on to ac 
cept it: But he would enter into no treaty about 


it. So the Earl of Midletoun forced upon Sharp 


one Wiſhart, who had been the Marquis of Mon- 


. troſe's chaplain, and had been taken priſoner, 
and uſed with ſo much cruelty in the jay] oi 
Edinburgh, that it ſeem'd but juſtice to advance 
2 = in that place, where he had ſuffer'd ſo 


The 
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Ihe ſeſſion of Parliament came on in April 1662. 


1662: Where the firſt thing that was propoſed by 
the Earl of. Midletoun was, that ſince the act 


reſciſſory had annulled all the Parliaments after ed 
that held in the year 1633, the former laws in into Par- 


ſavour of Epiſcopacy were now again in force, 
the King had reſtored that function which had 
been ſo long glorious in the Church, and for 


which his bleſſed father had ſuffered ſo much: 


And tho' the Biſhops had a right to come. and 
take their place in Parliament, yet it was a piece 
of reſpect to ſend. ſome of every ſtate: to invite 
them to come, and fit among --them. This was 
agreed to: So upon the meſſage the Biſhops came 
and took their places. Leightoun went not with 


them, as indeed he never came to Parliament but 


when there was ſomething before them that re- 
lated to religion, or to the Churc n. 
The firſt act that paſſed in this ſeſſion was for 
reſtoring Epiſcopacy, and ſettling the government 
of the Church in their hands. Sharp had the 
framing of this act, as Primroſe told me. The 
whole government and juriſdiction of the Church 
in the ſeveral dioceſes was declared to be lodged 
in the Biſhops, which they were to exerciſe with 
the advice and aſſiſtance of ſuch of their clergy, 


as were of known loyalty and prudence: All men 
that held any benefice in the Church were mow | 

the 
Church, as now by law eſtabliſhed; This was 


to on and ſubmit to the government © 


plainly the ſetting Epiſcopacy on another bottom, 


than it had beem ever on in Scotland before this 
time: For the whole body of the Preſbyterians 
did formerly maintain ſuch a ſhare in the admi- 


niſtration, that the Biſhops had never pretended 


to any more, than to be their ſertled Preſidents 
with à negative voice upon them. But now it 
was ſaid, that the whole power was lodged: ſimply 


in the Biſhop, who was only bound to carry along 


vit him in the adminiſtration ſo many Preſbyters, 
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as he thought fit to ſingle out, as his adviſers and 
- aſſiſtants ; which was the taking all power out of 
the body of the Clergy :' Church judicatories were 
now made only the Biſhop's aſſiſtants: And the 
few of the Clergy that, muſt aſſiſt being to be pickt 
out by him, that was only a matter of ſhew ; nor 
had they any authority lodged with them, all that 
being veſted only in the Bithop : Nor did it eſcape 
cenſure, that among the qualifications of thoſe 
Preſbyters that were to- be the Biſhop's adviſers 
and aſliſtants, loyalty and prudence were only 
named; and that piety and learning were forgot, 
which muſt always be reckoned the firſt qualifica- 
tions of the Clergy. As to the obligation to 
own and ſubmit to the government thus eſtabliſh- 
ed by law, they ſaid, it was hard to ſubmit to ſo 
high an authority as was now lodged' with the 
Biſhops ; but to require them to own it, ſeemed 
to jmport an antecedent approving, or at leaſt a 
ſubſequent juſtifying of ſuch an authority, which 
carried the matter far beyond a bare obedience, 
even to an impoſing upon conſcience. Theſe were 
not only the exceptions made by the Preſbyterians, 
but by the Epiſcopal men themſelves, who had 


never carried the argument farther in Scotland, 


than for a precedency, with ſome authority in or- 
dination, and a negative in matters of juriſdiction. 
They thought, the body of the Clergy ought to 
be a check upon the Biſhops, and that, without 
the conſent of the majority, they ought not to 
be legally impowered to act in ſo imperious 2 
manner, as was warranted by this act. Many of 
them would never ſubſcribe to this form of own- 
iog and ſubmitting: And the more prudent Bi- 

ſhops did not impoſe it on their Clergy. The 
whole frame of the act was liable to great cen- 
ſure. It was thought an inexcuſable piece of mad- 
neſs, that, when a government was brought in 
upon a nation ſo averſe to it, the firſt ſtep ſhould 
carry their power ſo high. All the Biſhops, ex- 
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cept Sharp, diſowned their having any ſhare in 
the penning this act; which indeed was oat in 
haſte, without due conſideration. Nor did any of 
the Biſhops, no not Sharp himſelf, ever carry 
their authority ſo high, as by the act they were 


warranted to do. But all the enemies to Epiſco- 


cy had this act ever in their mouths, to excuſe 


their not ſubmirring to it; and ſaid, it afferted a 


greater ſtretch of authority in Biſhops, than they 


themſelves thought fit to aſſume. 


Soon after that act paſs'd, ſome of the Prefby- 


terian preachers were ſummoned to anſwer before 


the Parliament, for ſome reflections made in their 
ſermons againſt Epiſcopacy. But nothing could 
be made of it: For their words were general, and 
capable of different ſenſes. So it was reſolved, 
for a proof of their loyalty, to tender them the 
oath of allegiance and ſupremacy. That had 
been enacted in the former Parliament, and was 


refuſed by none, but the Earl of Caſſilis. He de- 
Aired, that an explanation might be made of the 


ſupremacy : The words of the oath were large: 


And when the oath was enacted in England, a clear | 


explanation was given in one of the articles of the 
Church of L.ngland, and more copiouſly afterwards 
in a diſcourſe by Archbiſhop Ufher, publiſhed by 


King James's order. But the Parliament would 
not ſatisfy him ſo far. And they were well pleaſed 


to ſte ſcruples raiſed about the path, that ſo a colour 
might be put on their ſeverities againſt ſuch as 
ſhould'refuſe it, as being men that refuſed to ſwear 
allegiance to the King. Upon that the Earl of 


Caſſilis - left the Parliament, and quitted all his 
employments: For he was a man of a moſt inflexi- 
ble firmneſs. Many ſaid, there was no need of an 


explanation, ſince how ambiguous ſoever the words 


might be in themſelves, yet that oath, being 
brought from Scotland to England, ought to be 
underſtood in the ſame ſenſe in which it was im- 


poſed in that Kingdom, On the other hand, there 


was 
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was juſt reaſon for ſome mens being tender in ſo 


— ſacred a matter as an oath. The Earl of Caſlili; 


had offered to take the oath, provided he might 
join his explanation to it. The Earl of Midletoun 
was contented to let him ſay what he pleaſed, but 
he would not ſuffer him to put it in writing. The 
Miniſters, to whom it was now tendred, offered 
to take it upon the ſame terms; and in a petition 
to the Lords of the articles they offered their ex 
planation. Upon that a debate aroſe, whether an 
act explanatory of the oath ſhould be offered to the 


| 1 1 Parliament, or not. This was the firſt time that 


220 Kaen be done, with much zeal. He ſaid, the 
land mourned by reaſon of the many oaths that 
had been taken: The words of this oath were cer- 


ainly capable of a bad ſenſe: In compaſſion to 


Fapiſts a limited ſenſe had been put on them in 
England: And he thought there ſhould be a like 
tenderneſs ſhewed to Proteſtants, eſpecially when 
the ſcruple was juſt, and there was an oath in the 
Caſe, in which the matter ought certainly to be 
made clear: To act Mb looked like the lay- 
ing ſnares for people, and the making men offenders 
for a word. Sharp took this. ill from him, and 


replied upon him with great bitterneſs : And ſaid, 


it was below the dignity of government to make 
acts to ſatisfy the weak ſcruples of peeviſh men: 
It ill became them, who had impoſed their Co- 
venant on all people without any explanation, and 
had forced all to take it, now to expect ſuch ex- 
traordinary favours. Leightoun inſiſted, that it 
ought to be done for that very reaſon, that all 
people might ſee a difference between the mild 
proceedings of the government now, and their ſe- 
verity : And that it ill became the very ſame per- 


ſons, who had complained of that rigour, now to 


practiſe it themſelves; for thus it may be faid, 
the world goes mad by turns. This was ill taken 


* 
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by the Earl of Midletoun, and all his party: por | 
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they defined to keep. the matter 2 chat the 1662. 
Preſbyterians ſhould be poſſeſſed with many ſcru- 
ples on this head ; and 5 $4 when any of the party 
mould be brought before them, whom they be- 
lieved in fault, put had not full proof againſt, the 
oath ſhould be tendred as the trial of their alle- 
glances and that on their refuſing . it they ſhould 
cenſure them as. they thought: * So the Mini- 
ſters petition was rejected, and they were required 
to take the oath. as it ſtood in the law, without 
putting any ſenſe upon it. They refuſed to do it, 
and were upon that condemned to perpetual ba- 
niſbment, as men that denied allegiance to the 
King. And by this: an engine was found out to 
baniſh as many as they pleaſed: For the reſolu- 
tion was taken up by the whole party to refuſe it, 
unleſs with an explanation. So ſoon did men 
forget all their former complaints of the ſeverity 
of impoſing oaths, and began to ſet on foot the 
ſame practices now, when they had it in their 
power to do it. But how unbecoming ſoever this 
ligour might be in laymen, it was certainly much 
more indecent when managed by Clergymen. And 
the ſupremacy which was now turned againſt the 
Preſbyterians was, not long after chis, laid much 
a heavier on the Biſhops themſelves : And then 
| they deſired an explanation, as much as the Preſ- 
byterians did now, but could not obtain it. 
5 I' be Parliament was not ſatisfied with this oath: 
For they apprehended, that many would infer, 
R that, ſince it came from England, it ought to be 
t underſtood in the publick and eſtabliſhed ſenſe f 
| the words that was — there, both in an article 
| 


of doctrine and in an act of Parliament. There - 
fore. another oath was likewiſe taken from the 
Engliſh pattern, of abjuring the Covenant; both 
"EZ: the League and the riational Covenant. It is true, 
: this was only impoſed on men in the magiſtracy, 
* or in publick employments. By it all the Preſby- 
— en were th out; For * oath was — 
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by the Miniſters as little leſs than open apoſtacy 
from God, and a throwing off their baptiſmal 
Covenant. 15 | 

The main buſineſs of this ſeſſion of Parliament, 
now that Epiſcopacy was ſettled, and theſe oaths 
were enacted, was the paſling of the act of in- 
demnity. The Earl of Midletoun had obtained 
of the King an inſtruction to conſent to the fining 
of the chief offenders, or to other puniſhments 
not extending to life. This was intended to en- 
rich him and his party, ſince all the rich and 
great offenders would be ſtruck with the terror of 
this, and chooſe rather to make him a good pre- 
ſent, than to be fined on record, as guilty per- 
ſons. This matter was debated at the Council 
in Whitehall. The Earls of Lauderdale and 
Crawford argued againſt it. They ſaid, the King 
had granted a full indemnity in England, out of 
which none were excepted but the regicides : It 
ſeemed therefore an unkind and an unequal way 
of proceeding towards Scotland, that had merited 
eminently at the King's hands ever ſince the year 
1648, and ſuffered much for it, that the one 
Kingdom ſhould not have the ſame meaſure of 
grace and pardon that was granted in the other. 
The Earl of Midletoun anſwered, that all he de- 
fired was in favour of the loyal party in Scotland, 
who were undone by their adhering to the King : 
The revenue of the Crown was too ſmall, and too 
much charged, to repair their loſſes : So the King 


had no other way to be juſt to them, bur to 


make their enemies pay for their rebellion. Some 


plauſible limitations were offered to the fines to 
which any ſhould be cpndemned; as that they 
ſhould be only for offences committed fince the 
year 1650, and that no man ſhould be fined in 


above a year's rent of his eſtate. Theſe were 
agreed to. So he had an inſtruction to paſs an 


act of indemnity, with a power of finmg reſtrain'd 
bo theſe rules, There was one Sir George Mae. 
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kenzie, ſince made Lord Tarbot and Earl-of Cro- 1662. 
marty, a young man of great vivacity of parts 
but full of ambition, and had the art to recom- 
mend himſelf to all ſides and parties by turns, and 
has made a great figure in that country now above 
fifty years. He had great notions of virtue and 
religion: But they were only notions, at leaſt 
they have not had great effect on himſelf at all 
times. He became now the Earl of Midletoun's 
chief favourite. Primroſe was grown rich and 
cautious: And his maxim having always been, 
that, when he apprehended a change, he ought 
to lay in for it by courting the ſide that was de- 
preſſed, that ſo in the next turn he might ſecure 


friends to himſelf, he began to think that the Earl 

1 of Midletoun went too taſt to hold out long. He 

had often adviſed him to manage the buſineſs of 

f WH reſtoring Epiſcopacy in a ſlow progreſs. He had 

t formed a ſcheme, by which it would have been 

y the work of ſeven years. But the Earl of Midle- 

4 toun's heat, and Sharp's vehemence, ſpoiled all 

Ir his project. The Earl of Midletoun after his 

* own diſgrace ſaid often to him, that his advices 

f WW had been always wiſe and faithful: But he 

. thought Princes were more ſenſible of ſervices, 

. and more apt to reflect on them, and to reward 

, them, than he found they were. 55 
. When the ſettlement of Epiſcopacy was over, It was de- 
A the next care was to prepare the act of indemnity, fired that 
8 Some propoſed, that, beſides the power of fining, rec | 
0 they ſhould move the King, that he would con- men 
ne lent to an inſtruction, impowering them likewiſe tated. 

to to put ſome under an incapacity to hold any pub- 

ey lick truſt. This had never been propoſed in pub- 

he lick. But the Earl of Midletoun pretended, that 

in many of the beſt affected of the Parliament had 

re 3 it in private to himſelf. So he ſent the 

an W Lord Tarbot up to the King with two draughts of 

Pa an act of indemnity, the one containing an excep- 

ce. Hon of ſome perſons to be fined, and the other 
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containing/likewiſe a clauſe for the incapacitating 
of ſome, not exceeding twelve, from all publick 
truſt. He was ordered to lay both before the 
King: The one was penned according to the 
Earl of Midletoun's inſtructions: The other was 
drawn at the deſire of the Parliament, for which 


to approve of it. The Earl of Lauderdale had no 
apprehenſion of any deſign againſt himſelf in the 
motion. So he made no objection to it. And an 
inſtruction was drawn, impowering the Earl of 
Midletoun to paſs an act with that clauſe. Tar- 
bot was then much conſidered at Court, as one 
of the moſt extraordinary men that Scotland had 
Ds and was the better liked, becauſe he was 


oked on as the perſon that the Earl of Midle- 
toun intended to ſet up in the Earl of Lauderdale's 


room, who was then ſo much hated, that nothing 


could have. preſerved him but the courſe that was 


taken to ruin him. So Lord Tarbot went back 


to Scotland. And the Duke of Richmond and 
the Earl of Newburgh went down with him, by 


whoſe wild and ungoverned extravagancies the 


— 


Earl of Midletoun's whole conduct fell under ſuch 
an univerſal odium and ſo much contempt, that. 
as his own ill management forced the King to put 
an end to his miniſtry, ſo he could not have ſerved 


there much longer with any reputation. 


One inſtance of unuſual ſeverity was, that a 


letter of the Lord Lorn's to the Lord Duffus was 


intercepted, in which he did a little too plainly, 


but very truly, complain of the practices of his 


enemies in endeavouring to poſſeſs the King againſt 
him by many lies: But he faid, he had now diſ- 
covered them, and had defeated them, and had 
gained the perſon upon whom the chief among 
them depended. This was the Earl of Clarendon, 


upon whom the Earl of Berkſhire had wrought ſo 


much, that he reſolved to oppoſe his reſtoration 
no more: And for- this the Earl of Berkſhire was 


103 to 
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to have a thouſand pounds. This letter was car- 1662. 
ried into the Parliament, and complained of a2 
eaſing- making; ſince Lord Lorn pretended, he | 
had diſcovered the lies of his enemies to the King, 
which was a ſowing diſſenſion between the King 
and his ſubjects, and the creating in the King an 
ill opinion of them. So the Parliament deſired, 
the King would ſend him down to be tried upon 
it. The King thought the letter very indiſcreetly 
writ, but could not fee any thing in it that was 
criminal. Yet, in compliance with the defire of 
ſo zealous a Parliament, Lord Lorn was ſent down 
upon his parole : But the King writ poſitively to 
the Earl of Midletoun, not to proceed to the exe- 
cution of any ſentence that might paſs upon him. 
Lord Lorn upon his appearance was made a pri- 
ſoner: And an indictment was brought againſt 
him for leaſing- making. He made no defence: 
But in a long ſpeech he ſet out the great provo- 
cation he had been under, the many libels that 
had been printed againſt him : Some of theſe had 
been put in the King's own hands, to repreſent 
him as unworthy of his grace and favour :. So, 
after all that hard uſage, it was no wonder, if he 
had writ with fome ſharpneſs : But he proteſted, 
he meant no harm to any perſon ;' his deſign be- 
ing only to preſerve and ſave himſelf from the 
malice and lies of others, and not to make Ties of 
any. In concluſion, he ſubmitted to the juſtice of 
the Parliament, and caſt himſelf on the King's 
mercy.” He was upon this condemned to die, as 
guilty of leaſing- making: And the day of his Lorncon- 
execution was left to the Earl of Midletoun by demned. 
the Parliament. NTT, 1 05 
I ʒnever knew any thing more generally cried 

out on than this was, unleſs it was the ſecond ſen- 
tence paſs'd on him twenty years after this, which 

had more fatal effects, and a more tragical con- 
cluſion. He was certainly born to be the ſignaleſt 
inſtance, in this age of the rigour, or rather 
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1662. the mockery of juſtice. All that was ſaid at this 


not ſo muc 


nme to excuſe the proceeding was, that it was 
certain his life was in no danger. But ſince that 


depended on the King, it did not excuſe thoſe 


who paſs d ſo baſe a ſentence, and left to poſte- 


rity the precedent of a Parliamentary judgment, 


by which any man may be condemned for a let- 
ter of common news. This was not all the fury 


with which this matter was driven: For an act 
was paſs'd againſt all pcrſons, who ſhould move 
the King for reſtoring the children of thoſe who 
were attainted by Parliament; which was an un- 
heard-of reſtraint on applications to the King for 


his grace and mercy. This the Earl of Midletoun 


alſo paſs'd, tho' he had no inſtruction for it. 
There was no penalty put in the act: For it was 
a maxim of -the pleaders for prerogative, that the 
fixing a puniſhment was a limitation on the Crown : 
Whereas an act forbidding any thing, tho' with- 
out a penalty, made the offenders criminal : And 
in that caſe they did reckon, that the puniſhment 
-was arbitrary ; only that it could not extend to 
life. A Committee was next appointed for ſetting 


the fines. They -proceeded without any regard 


to the rules the King had ſet them. The moſt 


obnoxious compounded ſecretly. No conſidera- 


tion was had either of mens crimes, or of their 
eſtates: No prom were brought. Enquiries were 
1 


-was tranſacted in a ſecret Committee. When the 
liſt of the men and of their fines was read in 
Parliament, exceptions were made to divers; par- 
ticularly ſome who had been under age all the 
time of tranſgreſſion, and others abroad. But to 


every thing of that kind an anſwer was made, that 
there would come a proper time in which every 


man was to be heard in his own defence: For the 


meaning of — the fine was only this, that 
ſuch perſons ſho 


have no benefit by the act of 
a {| indem- 


as made: But as men were delated, 
they were marked down for ſuch a fine: And all 


Hh ea fo, 
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every one that could ſtand upon his innocence . 
and renounce the benefit of the indemnity, was 
thereby free from the fine, which was only his 
compoſition for the grace and pardon of the act. 

Se all paſs'd in that great hurry. 601 Tn 

The other point, concerning the incapacity, was Some in- 
carried farther than was perhaps intended at firſt ; fh 
tho% the Lord Tarbot aſſured me, he had from pale. 
the beginning deſigned it. It was infuſed into al! 
people, that the King was weary of the Earl of 
Lauderdale, but that he could not decently throw 

him off, and that therefore the Parliament muſt 

help him with a fair pretence for doing it. Let 
others were very apprehenſive, that the King could 

not approve of a Parliament's falling upon a Mi- 

niſter. So Lord Tarbot propoſed two expedients. 
The one was, that no perſon ſhould be named, 
but that every member ſhould do it by ballot, 
and ſhould bring twelve names in a paper; and 
that a ſecret Committee of three of every Eſtate 
ſhould make the ſcrutiny; and that they, without 
making any report to the Parliament, ſhould put 
thoſe twelve names on whom the greater number 
fell in the act of incapacity; which Was to be an 
act apart, and not made a clauſe of the act of in- 
demnity. This was taken from the oſtraciſm in 
Athens, and ſeemed the beſt method in an act of 
oblivion, in which all that was paſs'd was to be 
forgotten: And no ſeeds of feuds would remain, 
c when it was not ſo: much as known againſt whom 
| any one had voted! The other expedient was, 

that à clauſe ſhould be put in the act, that it 
a ſhould have no force; and that the names in it 
mould never be publiſhed; unleſs che King ſhould 

N of it. By this means it Was hoped, that, 
if cke King ſhould diſlike the whole thing, yet. it 
would be eaſy to ſoften: that, by letting him ſee 
bow entirely the act was in his power. Emiſſa- 
f ries were ſent to every Parliament man, directing 
FT 22 | | him 
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1 bin bow to malte his list, tat fo. the Earls of 
Lauderdale, Crawford, and Sir Robert Murray, 


might be three of the number. This was ma- 
naged ſo carefully, that by a great majority they 


were three of the incapacitated perſons. The Earl 
of Midletoun paſs'd the act, tho' he had no in- 


ſtruction about it in this form. The matter was 
ſo ſeeretly carried, that it was not let out till the 


day before it was done: For they reckoned their 


ſucceſs in it was to depend on the ſecrecy of it, 


and in their carrying it to the King, before he 


ſhould be poſſeſſed againſt it by the Earl of Lau? 
derdale, or his party. So they took great care to 


viſit the packet, and to ſtop any that ſhould go 


to Court poſt: And all people were under ſuch 
terror, that no courage was left. Only Lord 
Lorn ſent one on his own horſes, who was to 

d on in croſs roads, till he got into Yorkſhire, 
or they had ſecured every ſtage to Durham. By 
this means the Earl of Lauderdale had the news 
three days before the Duke of Richmond and 


The king Lord Tarbot got to Court. He carried it pre- 


was diſ- 
pleaſed 
with this, 


ſently to the King, who could ſcarce believe it. 


But when he ſaw by the letters that it was certain) 


true, he aſſured the Earl of Lauderdale, that he 
would preſerve him, and never ſuffer ſuch a de- 
ſtructive precedent to paſs. He ſaid, he looked 
for no better upon the Duke of Richmond's going 
to Scotland, and his being perpetually drunk 
there. This mortified the Earl of Lauderdale; 
for it looked like the laying in an excuſe for the 
Earl of Midletoun. From the King, by his or- 
ders, he went to the Earl of Clarendon, and told 
All to him. He was amazed at it; and aid, 
chat certainly he had ſome ſecret friend that had 


got into their confidence, and had perſuaded them 


to do as they had done on deſign to ruin them. 
But growing more ſerious, he added, he was ſure 
the King on his own account would take care 
not to ſuffer ſuch a thing to paſs: Otherwiſe no 
4164 A ; U 1 man 
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wan could ſerve him: If way was given to ſuch a 1662. 
method of proceeding, he himſelf would go out 
of his dominions as-faft as his gout would ſuffer 
© Two days after this the Duke of Richmond and 
Lord Tarbot came to Court. They brought the 
act of incapacity ſealed up, together with a letter 
from the Parliament, miagnifying the Earl of Mi- 
dletoun's ſervices, and another letter ſigned by ten 
of the Biſhops, -{etting forth his zeal for the Church, 
and his care of them all: And in particular they 
ſet out the deſign he was then on, of going round 
ſome of the worſt affected counties to ſee the 
Church eſtabliſhed in them, as a work that was 
- . highly meritorious. At the ſame time he ſent over 
The Earl of Newburgh to Ireland, to engage the 
Duke of Ormond to repreſent to the King the good 
effects that they began to feel in that Kingdom 
from the Earl of Midletoun's adminiſtration in 
Scotland, hoping the King would not diſcourage, 


much leſs change ſo faithful a miniſter, The King 1 
received the Duke of Richmond and Lord Tarbot Y 
very coldly. When they delivered the act of in- $ 
capacity to him, he aſſured them, it ſhould never | 
; be'open'd by him; and ſaid, their laſt acting I 
were like madmen, or like nien that were perpe- wo 
tually drunk. Lord Tarbot ſaid, all was yet . | 
. tire, and in his hands, the a& being to live or to [ 
f the as he pleaſed: He magnified the Earl of Mi- 
: dletoun's zeal in his ſervice, and the loyal affecti- 
. ons of his Parliament, who had on this occaſion 


4 conſulted both the King's ſafety, and his honour : 

The incapacity act was only intended, to put it out - 

4 of the power of men, who had been formerly bad 

1 inſtruments, to be ſo any more: And even that 

3 was ſubmitted by them to the King's judgment. 

5 Ibe King heard them patiently: and, without any 

5 farther diſcourſe on the ſubject, diſmiſſed them: 

'o they hoped they had mollified him. But the 

in Earl of Lauderdale turned the matter upon the 
1 Earl 
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1662. Earl of Midletoun and Lord Tarbot, Who had 
— made the King believe that the Parliament deſired 
leave to incapacitate ſome, whereas no ſuch de- 
"fire had ever been made in Parliament: And then, 

;after the King, upon that miſrepreſentation, had 
given way to it, the Parliament was made to 
believe, that the King deſired, that ſome might 

be put under that cenſure : So that the abuſe had 

been equally put on both: Honours went by ballot 

at Venice: But puniſhments had never gone ſo, 

ſince the oftraciſm at Athens, which was the fac- 

tious practice of a jealous Commonwealth, never 

to be ſet up as a precedent under a Monarchy : 
Even the Athenians were aſhamed of it, when 
Ariſtides, the juſteſt man among them, fell un- 

der the cenfure : And they laid it aſide not long 


alter. 
Great The Earl of Clirehdon gave up the thing as in- 
—_— 5 excuſable; But he ſtudied to preſerve the Earl of 


ue Midletoun. The change newly made in the Church 
Midle- of Scotland had been managed by him with zeal 
toun. and ſucceſs : But tho' it was well begun, yet if 
| " theſe laws were not maintained by a vigorous exe. 
. cution, the Preſbyterians, who were quite diſpi- 
"rited by the ſteddineſs of his condutt, would take 
heart again; eſpecially if they ſaw the Earl of Lau- 
. derdale grow upon him, whom they looked on as 
"theirs in his heart : So he prayed the King to for- 
6 

give one ſingle fault, that came after ſo much me. 
: kit. He alſo ſent advices to the Earl of Midletoun 
to go on in his care of eſtabliſhing the Church, 
and to get the Biſhops to ſend up copious accounts | 

of all that he had done. The King ordered him 

to come up, and to give him an account of the 
"affairs in Scotland. Bar he repreſented the abſo- 
" tute neceſſity | of ſeeing ſome of the laws lately made 
put in execution: For it was hoped, the King's 

- diſpleaſure would be mol: PY 0 off, if ſome 
N could be but e | 
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One act paſs'd in the laſt Parliament that re- 1662. | 
ſtored the rights of patronage, the taking away of 


which even Preſbytery could not carry till the year Þ The Preſ- 


649, in which they had the Parliament entirely Þ 
in their hands. Then the election of Miniſters $1.,c.q. 


was put in the Church ſeſſion and the lay elders: 


So that, from that time all that had been admitted 


to Churches came in without preſentations. One 


| clauſe in the act declared all theſe incumbents o 
be unlawful poſſeſſors: Only it indemnifted them 


for what was paſt, and required them before Mi- 
chaelmas to take preſentations from the patrons, 
who were obliged to give them being demanded, 
and to get themſelves to be inſtituted by the Bi- f 
ſhops ; - otherwiſe their Churches were declared va- 
cant on Michaelmas day. This took in all the 
young and hot men: So the Preſbyterians had 
many meetings about it, in which they all reſolved 
not to obey the act. They reckoned, the takin 
inſtitution from a Biſhop was ſuch an owning S 
his authority, that it was a renouncing of all their” 
former principles: Whereas ſome'few that had a 


mind to hold their benefices, thought that was on 


— law that gave a legal right to their 
thes and benefices, and had no relation to their 
ritual concerns; and therefore they thought 
ey might ſubmit to it, eſpecially where Biſhops 
were fo moderate as to impoſe no ſubleription up- 
on them, as the greater part were. But the reſo- 
lution taken by t ab 
was, to pay no bans to any of the acts made 
in this 1 ſſion, and to look on, and ſee what the 
State would do. The Earl of Midletoun was na- 
turally fierce, and that was heightened by the ill 
ſtate of his affairs at Court: So he refolved on a 
pang execution of the law. He and all about 
im/were at this time ſo conſtantly diſordered, by 
high entertainments and other exceſſes, that, even 
in the ſhort intervals between their drunken bouts; 


they were not cool nor calm enough to conſider 


hs 2 what 


Miniſters 
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1662. what they were doing. He had alſo, ſo mean an 
opinion of the party, that he believed they would 
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comply with any thing rather than loſe their be- | 


nefices. And therefore he declared, he would exe. 
cute the law in its utmoſt rigour. On the other 
hand, the heads of the Preſbyterians reckoned, 
that if great numbers were turned out all at once, 


it would not be poſſible to fill their places on the 


ſudden ; and that the government would be forced 
to take them in again, if there were ſuch a vacancy 
made, that a great part of the nation were left def- 
titute, and had no divine ſervice among them, 


For that which all the wiſer of the party appre- 


hended moſt was, that the Biſhops would go on 
Qowly, and fingle out ſome that were more facti. 
ous upon particular provocations, and turn them 


out by degrees, as they had men ready to put in 


their room; which would have been more inſen- 
ſible, and more excuſable, if indiſcreet zealots had, 
as it were, forced cenſures from them. The ad- 
vice ſent over all the country, from their leaders 
who had ſettled meaſures at Edinburgh, was, that 
they ſhould do and ſay nothing that might give a 
particular diſtaſte, but ſhould look on, and do 
their duty as long as they were connived at; and 
that if any proclamation ſhould be iſſued out, 
commanding them to be ſilent, they ſhould all 


- . obey at once. In theſe meaſures. both ſides were 
deceived in their expectations. The Biſhops went 


to their ſeveral dioceſes: And according as the 
people ſtood affected they were well or ill received: 
And they held their ſynods every where in Octo- 
ber. In the northern parts very few ſtood out: 
zut in the weſtern parts ſcarce any came to them. 
he Earl of Midletoun went to Glaſgow before 
ichaelmas. 50 when the time fixed by the act 
Was paſs d, and that ſcarce any one in all thoſe 
Counties had paid any regard to it, he called a 
meeting of . the Privy Council, that they might 
conſider what was fit to be dane. Puke 5 10 
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told me, they were all ſo drunk that day, that 1662. 
they were not capable of conſidering any thing. 


that was laid before them, and would hear of no- 
thing but the executing the law without any re- 
lenting or, delay. So a proclamation was iiſued 
out, requiring all who had their livings without 
preſentations, and who had not obeyed the late 
act, to give over all farther preaching, or ſerving 
the cure, and to withdraw from their pariſhes im- 
mediately: And the military men that lay in the 
country were ordered to pull them out of their pul- 
pits, if they ſhould preſume to go on in their functi- 
ons. This was oppoſed only by Duke Hamilton, and 
Sir James Lockhart, father to Sir William Lock- 
hart. They repreſented, that the much greater 
of the preachers in theſe Counties had come 
into their Churches ſince the year 1649; that they 
were very popular men, both eſteemed and be- 
loved of their people: It would be a great ſcan» 
dal, if they ſhould be turned out, and none be 
ready to be put in their places: And it would not 
be poſſible to find a competent number of well qua- 


lied men, to fill the many vacancies that this pro- 


clamation would make. The Earl of Midletoun 


would hear of nothing, but the immediate execu- 


tion of the law. So the proclamation was iſſued 
out: And upon it above two hundred Churches 
were ſhut up in one day: And above one hundred 
and fifty more were to be turned out for not obey- 
ing, and ſubmitting to the” Biſhops ſummons ta 
their ſynods. All this was done without conſider- 
ing the conſequence of it, or communicating it to 
the other Biſhops. Sharp ſaid to my ſelf, { fob 
knew nothing of it; nor did he imagine, that ſa 
raſh a thing could have been done, till he ſaw it 
in print. He was glad that this was done with- 
out his having any ſhare in it: For by it he was 
furniſhed with ſomewhat, in which he was no way 
concerned, upon which he might caſt all the blame 
of all chat followed. wo this was ſuitable enough 


3 
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1662. to a maxim that he and all that ſort of peaple ſet 
up, that the execution of laws was that by which 


all governments maintained their ſtrength, as well 

. as their honour. The Earl of Midletoun was ſur- 
Rane at this extraordinary ſubmiſſion of the Preſ- 
byterians. He had fancied, that the greateſt part 
would have complied, and that ſome of the more 
intractable would have done ſome extraordinary 
thing, to have juſtified the ſeverities he wauld 
have exerciſed in that caſe; and was diſappointed 
both ways, + Yet this obedience of a party, fo little 
accuſtomed to it, was much-magntfied at Court, 
It was ſaid, that all plied before him: They! knew 
he was ſteddy: So they ſaw how neceſſary it was 
not to change the management, if it was really in- 
tended to preſerve the Church. Lord Tarbot told 
me, that the King had expreſſed to himſelf the 
eſteem he had for Sheldon, upon the account of 
the courage that he ſhewed in the debate concern- 
ing the execution of the act of Uniformity at the 
day prefixed, which was St. Bartholomew's: For 
ſome ſuggeſted the danger that might ariſe, if the 
act were vigorouſly executed. From thence it 
ſeems the Earl of Midletoun concluded, the zeal 
be ſhewed now would be ſo acceptable, that all 
former errours would be forgiven, if he went 
through with it; as indeed he ſtuck at nothing. 
Veet the clamour of putting ſeveral Counties, as it 
were, under an interdict, was very great. So all 
endeavours: were uſed. to get as many as could be 
had to fill thoſe vacancies. And among others | 
- was much preſſed, both by the Earl of Glencairn 
and. the Lord Tarbot, to go into any of the va- 
cant Churches that I liked. I was then but nine- 
teen: Yet there is no law in Scotland limiting the 
age of a prieſt. And it was upon this account 

1 — I was let ſo far into the ſecret; of all affairs: 
or they had ſuch an imagination of ſome ſervice 

I might do them, that they treated me with a very 
5 ener freedom and conffdence. But I had 
3 1 1 r my * . a ? imbibed 
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imbibed the principles of moderation ſo, early; 1662. 
chat, tho' I was entirely Epiſcopal, yet I would 


not engage with a body of men, that ſeemed to 


have the principles and tempers of Inquiſitors in 
them, and to have no regard to religion in any of 


their proceedings. So I ſtood upbn my youth, 
and could not be wrought on to go to the weſt; 
tho the Earl of Glencairn offered to carry me with 
him under his protection. ee 
There was a ſort of an invitation ſent over the 
Kingdom, like a hue and cry, to all perſons to 
accept of benefices in the weſt. The livings were 
generally well endowed, and the par ſonage houſes 
were well built, and in good repair: And this drew 


* 


many very worthleſs perſons thither, who: had 
| little learning, leſs piety, and no ſort of diſcretion. . 
They came thither with great prejudices [againſt A general 
them, and had many difficulties to wreſtle with. © 
The former - incumbents, who were for the moſt ? 


part Proteſtors, were a grave ſort of people. Their 
ſpirits were eager. and their tempers ſour : But 
they had an appearance that created reſpect. They 
were related to the chief families in the country, 
either by blood or marriage; and had lived in ſo 
decent a manner, that the Gentry paid great reſ- 
pect to them. They uſed to viſit their pariſhes 


much, and were ſo full of the ſcriptures, and ſo 


ready at extempore prayer, that from that they 
grew to practiſe extempore ſermons: For the 


cuſtom in Scotland was after dinner or ſupper to 
read a chapter in the ſcripture: And where they 


happened to come, if it was acceptable, they an 
the ſudden expaunged the chapter. They had 
brought the people to ſuch a degree of knowledge, 


that cottagers and ſervants would have prayed ex- 


* 


. 97 I have often overheard them at it: 


And, tho? there was a large mixture of odd ſtuff, 


yet I have been aſtoniſned to hear how copious 


and ready they were in it. Their Miniſters gene- 


aur brought chem abcnt them. on the ſunday | 


nights, 
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1662. nights, where the ſermons were talked over; and 


every one, women as well as men, were deſired to 


ſpeak their ſenſe and their experience: And by 
theſe means they had a comprehenſion of matters 
of religion, greater than I have ſeen among people 
of that fort any where. The preachers went all in 


one track, of raifing obſervations on points of 
doctrine out of their text, and proving theſe by 


reaſons, and then of applying thoſe, and ſhewing 


the uſe that was to be made of ſuch a point of 


doctrine, both for inſtruction and terrour, for ex- 
hortation and comfort, for trial of themſelves. up- 
on it, and for furniſhing them with proper directi. 
ons and helps: And this was ſo methodical, that 


the people grew to follow a ſermon quite through 


every branch of it. To this ſome added, the re. 


8 ſolving of doubts concerning the ſtate they were 


in, or their progreſs or decay in it; which they 
Called caſes of conſcience: And theſe were taken 


from what their people ſaid ta them at any time, 


very oft being under fits of melancholy, or va- 


3 or obſtructions, which, tho* they flowed 
natural cauſes, were looked on as the work 
of the ſpirit of God, and a particular exerciſe to 
them; and they fed this diſeaſe of weak minds too 
much. Thus they had laboured very diligently, 
tho with a wrong method and wrong notions. But 
as they lived in great familiarity with their people, 
and uſed to pray and to talk oft with them in pri- 


vate, ſo it can hardly be imagined to what a de- 


| they were loved and reverenced by them. 
They kept ſcandalous perſons under a ſevere diſci- 
pline: For breach of Edbach, for an oath, or the 
leaſt diſorder in drunkenneſs, - perſons were cited 
before the Church ſeſſion, that conſiſted of ten or 
twelve of the chief of the pariſn, who with the 


Miniſter had this care upon them, and were ſo- 


lemnly reproved for it: For fornication they were 


not only reproved before theſe; but there was a 
high place in the church called. the ſtool or 225 
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tance, where they ſate at the times of wor- 1662. 


hip for three Lords-days, receiving admonitions cv 
ind making profeſſion of repentance. on all thoſe >, 


days 3 which ſome did with many tears, and ſeri- 
ous exhortations. to all the reſt, to take warning 
by their fall: For adultery they were to fit: fix 
months in that 1 covered with ſackcloth. 


Theſe things ha 


a grave appearance. Their 


faults and defects were not ſo. conſpicuous, They 
had a very ſcanty meaſure of learning, and a nar- 
row 5 9 5 in it. They were little mea, of a 


| very indi 


erent ſize of capacity, and apt to fly out 


into great exceſs of. paſſion and indiſcretion. They 
were ſervile, and too apt to fawn. upon, and flat- 
ter their admirers. They were affected in their 
deportment, and Wy apt to cenſure all who dif- 


fered from them, 


to believe and report what- 


ſoever they heard to their prejudice. And they 
vere ſuperſtitious and haughty. In their ſermons 

they were apt to enlarge on the ſtate of the preſent 
time, and to preach againſt the ſins of Princes and 
Courts: A topick that naturally makes men popu- 
lar. It has an appearance of courage: And the 
people are glad to hear thoſe ſins inſiſted on, in 
which they perceive they have no ſhare, and to be- 
lieve that all the | judgments. of God come down 
by the means and procurement of other mens fins. 
But their opinions about the independence of the 
Church and Clergy on the Civil power, and their 
| readineſs to ſtir up the 8 tumults and wars, 

O 


was that which begot 


- 


ill an opinion of them at 


this time in all men, that very few, who were not 
deeply engaged with them in theſe conceits, pitied 
them much under all the ill uſage they now met 
with. I hope this is no impertinent nor ungrateful 
digreſſion. It is a juſt and true account of theſe 
men and. thoſe times, from which a judicious 
reader will make good inferences. I will conclude 
this with a judicious..anfwer that one of the wiſeſt 


and beſt of them, Colvil, wha ſucceeded. Leigh- 


toun 
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1662, tous in the Headfhip of the College of Edinburgh 

made to the Earl of Midletoun, when he prefs'd 

; him in the point of defenſive arms to tell plainly 
his opinion, whether they were lawful or not. He 
faid, the queſtion had been often put to him, ang 
he had always declined to anſwer it; But to him 
be plainly faid, he wiſhed that Kings and their 
Miniſters would believe them lawful, and ſo go- 
vern as men that expect to be reſiſted ; but he 
wiſhed, that all their ſubjects would believe them 
to be unlawfpl, and ſo the world would be at 


m—_— 


- Prejudices I do now return to end the account of the ſtate 
infuſed of that country at this time. The people were 
againſt 


Fpiſco- much troubled, when ſo many of their Miniſters 


paey. were turned out. Their Miniſters had, for ſome 


months before they were thus ſilenced, been in- 
fuſing this into their people, both in publick and 
Private; that all that was deſigned in this change 
of Church government was to deſtroy the power 


of godlineſs, and to give an impunity to vice; 


that Prelacy was a. tyranny in the Church, fer on 
by ambitious and covetous men, who aimed at 
nothing but authority and wealth, luxury and idle. 
neſs; and that they intended to encourage vice, 
that they might procure to themſelves a great party 
among the impious and immoral. The people, 
thus prepoſſeſſed, ſeeing the Farl of Midletoun, 
and all the train that followed him thro! thot: 
Counties, running into exceſſes of all ſorts, and 
"ailing at the very appearance of virtue and ſobri- 


* 


ety, were confirmed in the belief of all that their 


Miniſters had told them. Whit they had heard 


concerning Sharp's betraying thoſe that had em- 
ployed him, and the other Biſhops, who had taken 
the Covenant, and had forced it on others, and 
now preach'd againſt it, openly owning that they 


had in fo doing gone againſt the exprefs dictate of 
their own confeience, did very much Heighten all 


0 


their prejudices; and fixed them ſo in them, that 


\ 
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it was ſcarce poſſible to conquer them afterwards. 
Alk this was out of meaſure increaſed by the new 
incumbents, who were put in the places of the 
cjected n and were generally very mean 
and deſpicable in all reſpects. They were the 


E 
1662. 


— 


” 0:26; 
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worſt preachers I ever heard: They were ignorant 


to a reproach: And many of them were openly 
vitious.” They were a diſgrace to their orders, 
and the ſacred functions; and were indeed the 


dreg and refuſe of the northern parts. Thoſe of 


them, who aroſe above contempt or ſcandal, were 
men of ſuch violent tempers, that they were as 
much hated, as the others were deſpiſed. This 
was the fatal beginning of reſtoring 8 in 
Scotland, of which few of the Bithops ſeemed to 
have any ſenſe. Fairfoul, the al concerned, 
had none at all: For he fell into a paralytick ſtate, 


. 


in which he languiſhed a year before he died. 1 


have thus 7 the firſt ſettlement in Scotland: 


Of which 1 my, ſelf obſerved what was viſible, 


and underſtood the more ſecret tranſactions from 
thoſe, who had ſuch a ſhare in them, that it was 
not poſſible for them, to miſtake them: And I 
had no reaſon to think they intended to deceive, 
VVV 


8 
& 144 


and give as particular an account as I can of the 
ſettlement of England both in Church and State: 
Which, tho” it will be perhaps imperfect, and will 


in ſome parts be immethodical, yet I am well 


aſſured it will be found true; having picked it 


T will in the next place change the climate, 1660. 


— 


The af- 


fairs of 
England. 


up at ſeveral times, from the Earl of Lauderdale, 


Sir Robert Murray, the Earl of Shaftſbury, the 
Earl of Clarendon the ſon of the Lord Chancel- 


lour, the Lord Hollis, and Sir Harbottle Grim- 
ſtone, who was the Speaker of the Houſe of Com- 


| mons, under whoſe protection I lived ning years 


when I was preacher at the Rolls, he being then 


x Maſter of the Rolls. From ſuch hands I could 
F535 5 not 
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1660. not be miſſed, when T laid all together, and con- 
H ſaered what reaſon I had to make allowances for 


* 


dent had 


1. 


.. told him, 
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of it: And from her I had it. 
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the different accounts that diverſity of parties and 
intereſts may lead men to give, they too eaſily 
believing ſome things, and as eaſily rejecting others, 


* 


as they ſtood affected. | 
\"""Aﬀter the King came over, ho perſon in the 


Houle of Commons had the courage to move 


the offering propoſitions, for any limitation of 


Prerogative, or the defining of any doubtful points, 
All was joy and rapture. If the King had ap- 


x * 


Cdn 


Pplyed himfelf to buſineſs, and had purſued thoſe 
deſigns which he ſtudied to retrieve all the reſt of 
his reign, when it was too late, he had probably 
in thole firſt tranſports carried every thing that 
the would, have defired, either as. to revenue or 
power. But he was ſo giyen up to pleaſure, that 

e devolved the management of-all his affairs on 


the Earl of Clarendon ; who, as he had his breed 


ing in the law, ſo he had all along declared him- 
{elf for the ancient liberties of England, as well a 
for the rights of the Crown. A domeſtick acci- 
«wp to him, which heightened his 
*2eal for the former. He, when he began to grow 
eminent in his profeſſion, came down to fee his 
aged father, a gentleman of Wiltſhire : Who, one 
day, as wy were walking in the field together, 

that, men of his profeſſion dig often 
ſtretch law and prerogative, to the prejudice of 


Eur , the liberty of the ſubject, to recommend and ad- 


Vance themſelves : So he charged him, if ever he 
grew to any eminence in his profeſſion, that he 
"ſhould never ſacrifice the laws and liberties of his 
"country to his own intereſts, or to the will of 3 
Prince. He repeated this twice: And immediately 


he fell into a fit of an apoplexy, of which he died 


in a few hours. This the Earl of Clarendon told 


» 


the Lady Ranelagh, who put him often in mind 


He 
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He reſolved not to ſtretch che prerogative be - 1660 
vond what it was before the wars, and would nei: 
ther et aſide the Petition of Right, nor endeavour Cn 47 
to raiſe the Courts of the Star Chamber or the _— 0K | 
High Commiſſion: again, which could have been derate no- 
ealily done, if he had fer about it: Nor did he tions. 
| think fit to move for the repeal of the act for tri- 


ennial Parliaments, till other matters were well 
ſettled. He took care indeed to have all the 
things that were extorted by the, long Parliament 


| from King Charles I. to be repealed. And fince 


the diſpute of the power of che Militia was the 
moſt important, and the moſt inſiſted on, he was 


very earneſt to have that clearly determined for 


the future. But as to all the acts relating to pro- 
perty, or the juſt limitation of the prerogative, 


nage and poundage, and the Habeas Corpus act; 
he did not touch on theſe. ' And as for the ſtand- 
ing revenue, 1200000 l. a year was all that was 
aſked : And, tho' it was much more than any of 
our Kings had formerly, yet it was readily granted. 


This was to anſwer all the ordinary expence of the 


government. It was believed, that if two millions 
had been aſked, he could have carried it. But 
he had no mind to put the King out of the ne- 
ceſſity of having recourſe to his Parliament. The 


| King came afterwards to believe, that he could 


have raiſed both his authority and revenue much 
higher, but that he had no mind to carry it far- 
ther, or to truſt him too much. Whether all 
theſe things could have been got at that time, or 
not, is above my conjecture. But this I know, 
that all the Earl of Clarendon's enemies after his 


fall aid, theſe things had been eaſily obtained, if 


he had taken any pains in the matter, but that he 


himſelf had no mind to it: And they infuſed this 
into the King, ſo that he believed it, and hated 
him mortally on that account. And in his difficul- 
| Ues afterwards he ſaid often, all thoſe things might 


; - have 


— 
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1660. have been prevented, if the Earl of Clarendon had 
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The King had not been aan? days at White. 


hall, when one Venner, a violent fifth- monarchy 
man, who thought it was not enough to believe 
that Chriſt was to reign on earth; and to put the 


ſaints in the poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, (an opi- 
nion that they were all unſpeakably fond of, ) but 
added to this, that the ſaints were to take the 
Kingdom themſelves. He gathered ſome of the 
moſt furious of the party to a meeting in Cole- 
man ſtreet. There they concerted the day and the 


manner of their riſing to ſer Chriſt on his Throne, 


there was a great tal 


as they .called:it. . But withal- they meant to ma- 
nage the government in his name; and were ſo 
— that they had prepared ftandards and co- 
Mars with their devices on them, and furniſhed 
themſelves with very good arms. But when the 
day came, there was but a ſmall appearance, not 
exceeding twenty. However they reſolved to ven- 
ture out into the ſtreets, and cry out, No King 
but Chriſt. Some of them ſeemed perſuaded that 
Chriſt would come down, and head them. They 
ſcoured the ſtreets before them, and made a great 
progreſs. Some were afraid, and all were amazed 
at this piece of extravagance. They killed a great 
many, but were at laſt maſtered by numbers: 
And were all either killed, or taken and executed. 
Upon this ſome troops of guards were raiſed. And 
k of a deſign, as ſoon as the 

Army was diſbanded, to raiſe a force that ſhould 


be ſo choſen and modelled that the King might 


depend upon it ; and that it ſhould be ſo conſider- 
able, that there might be no reaſon. to. apprehend 
-new-tumults/ any more. The Earl of Southamp- 
ton looked on a while: And, when he ſaw how 
this deſign ſeemed to be entertained and magni- 


:fied; he entered into a very free expoſtulation with 


the Farl of Clarendon about it. He ſaid, they 


had felt the effects of a military . 
. | FP ſober 
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ſober and religious, in Cromwell's army: He be- 1660. 

lieved vitious and diſſolute troops would be much 
worſe: The King would grow fond of them: Ane ö 
they would quickly become inſolent and ungo- : 1 
vernable: And then ſuch men as he was muſt be 
only inſtruments to ferve their ends. He ſaid, 
8 he would not look on, and ſee the ruin of his 
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* country begun, and be filent: A White ſtaff 4 
e ſhould not bribe him. The Earl of ' Clarendon = 5 þ 
c WF was perſuaded he was in the right, and promiſed __ | 
4 he would divert the King from any other force, ö 
ie than what might be decent to make a ſhew with, 
e, and what might ſerve to diſperſe unruly multi- | 
* tudes. The Earl of Southampton ſaid, if it went | 1 
lo no farther he could bear it; but it would not be | 
0. ealy to fix ſuch a number, as would pleaſe our i 
ed Princes, and not give jealouſy. The Earl of = ö 
he Clarendon perſuaded the King, that it was neceſ- 

ot Wl fary for him to carry himſelf with great caution, 

n. till the old Army ſhould be diſbanded : For, if 

ng an; ill humour got among them, they knew both 

la their courage and their principles, which the pre- 

KY ſent times had for a while a little ſuppreſſed : Let | 
cal WF upon any juſt jealouſy there might be great cauſe | 
ed to fear new and more violent diforders. By theſe i 
cat means the King was ſo wrought on, that there 
rs: was no great occaſion given for jealouſy. The } 
ed. Army was to bediſbanded, but in ſuch a manner, | 
en TS with ſo much reſpect, and ſo exact an account of 


arrears, .and ſuch gratuities, that it looked rather 
to be the diſmiſſing them to the. next opportunity, 
.and a reſerving them till there ſhould be occaſion 
for their ſervice, than a. breaking of them. They 
were certainly the braveſt, che beſt diſciplined, and 
the ſobereſt Army that had been known in theſe | 
latter «nk Exery ſoldier was able to do the func- ö | 
tions of an of. The Court was in great quiet, 3 | 
when they got rid of ſuch a burden, as lay n | 
them from the fear of ſuch a body of men. The - ol 
guards, and the new troops that were raiſed, were | Lo 
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1660. made up of ſuch of the Army as Monk recom- 
— mended, and anſwered for. And with that his 
great intereſt at Court came to a ſtand. He was 
Fittle conſidered afterwards. | | 
The trial In one thing the temper of the nation appeared 
andexe- to be contrary to ſevere proceedings: For, tho 
eution of the *Regicides were at that time odious beyond all 
— Regi- expreſſion, and the trials and executions of the 
des. Firſt that ſuffered were run to by vaſt crouds, and 
all people ſeemed pleaſed with the ſight, yet the 
_ *odiouſneſs of the crime grew at laſt to be ſo much 
flatten'd by the frequent executions, and by moſt 
of thoſe who ſuffered, dying with much firmneſs 
and ſhew of piety, juſtifying all they had done, 


not without a ſeeming joy for their ſuffering on 


that account, that the King was adviſed not to 
proceed farther, at leaſt not to have the ſcene ſo 
near the Court as Charing-croſs. It was indeed 
remarkable that Peters, a ſort of an enthuſiaftical 
buffoon preacher, tho? a very vitious man, who 
had been of great uſe to Cromwell, and had been 
- outragious in preſſing the King's death with the 
cruelty and rudeneſs of an Fabdifitor, was the 
man of them all that was the moſt ſunk in his 
_ Ipirit, and could not in any ſort bear his puniſhment. 
EE He had neither the honeſty to repent of it, nor 
- , the ſtrength of mind to ſuffer for it as all the reſt 
of them did. He was obſerved all the while to 
be drinking ſome cordial liquors to, keep him 
from fainting. Harriſon was the firſt that ſuffer- 
ed. He was a fierce and bloody enthuſiaſt. And 
it was believed, that while the army was in doubt, 
Whether it was fitter to kill the King privately, or 
to bring him to an open trial, that he offered, if 
à private way was ſettled on, to be the man that 
| . ſthoulddo it. So he was begun with. But, how- 
; ever reaſonable this might be in itſelf, it had a 
and reſolution, fixed in his principles, and fo per- 
ſuaded of them, that he never looked mo any 
FT WES. og wn '* * Intereſts 


very ill effect: For he was'a man of great heat 
, _ 
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of King Caantes II any 
intereſts of his own, but had oppoſed Cromwell 1660. 
when he ſet up for himſelf. He went thro? all tage 
indignities and ſeverities of his execution, in which 
the letter of the law in caſes of treaſon was punc- 
tually obſerved, with a calmneſs, or rather a chear- 
fulnefs, that aſtoniſhed rhe ſpectators. He ſpoke 
very poſitively, that what they had done was the 
cauſe. and work of God, which he was confident 
God would own and raiſe up again, how much 
ſoever it ſuffered at that time. Upon this a re- 
port was ſpread, and generally believed, that he 
laid, he himſelf ſhould riſe again: Tho? the party 
denied that, and reported the words as I have ſet 
them down. One perſon eſcaped, as was reported, 
merely by his vices: Henry Martin, who had been 
a molt violent enemy to Monarchy. But all that 
| le moved for, was upon Roman or Greek prin- 
ciples. He never entered into matters of Religion, 
dut on deſign to laugh both at them and all mo- 
rality ; for he was both an impious and vitious 
man, And now in his impriſonment he deliver'd 
himſelf up to vice and blaſphemy. It was faid, 
that this helped him to ſo many friends, chat upon 
that very account he was ſpared. John Goodwin 
and Milton did alſo eſcape all cenſure, to the ſur- 
prize of all people. Goodwin had fo often not 
only juſtified, but magnified the putting the Kg 
to death, both in his ſermons and books, that fey 
thought he could have been either forgot or ex- 
caſed ; for Peters and he were the only preachers 
that 3 of it in that ſtrain. But Goodwin had 
t, been ſo zealous an Arminian; and had fown ſuch 
or diviſion among all the ſectaries upon theſe heads, 
that it was ſaid this procured him friends. Upon 
what account ſoever it was, he was not cenſured. 
W. Milton had appeared ſo boldly, tho“ with much 
12 Wit and great purity and elegancy of ſtyle, egainſt 
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eat WH Silniafius and otflers, pon that argument of put- 
er- ting the King to Fach and had diſcovered fuch 
ny Wy violence againſt the late King and all che Royal 


& 


elts family, and againſt Monarchy, that it was thought 
| | E aſtrange 
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1660. 8 firange; omiſſion if he was forgor, and an od 
wore ſtrain of clemency, if it was intended he ſhould 


1661. 
| — 
Vane's 


character. 


% 


be forgiven. He was not excepted; out of the a& 
of indemnity... And afterwards, he came out of 
his concealment, and lived many years much viſited 
by all ſtrangers, and much admired by all at home. 
for the poems he writ, tho! he was then blind; 
chiefly that of Paradiſe Loſt, in which there is 
a nobleneſs both of contrivance and execution, 
that, tho? he affected to write in blank verſe with- 
out rhime, and made many ne and rough words, 
yet it was eſteemed the beautifulleſt and perfecteſt 
poem that ever, was writ, at leaſt in our language. 
But as the ſparing theſe, perſons was much cen- 
fared. ſo on the other hand the putting Sir Henry 
Vane to death was as much blamed : For the de- 
claration from Breda being full for an indemnity to 
all, except the Regicides, he was compiehended 
in that; ſince, tho' he was for changing the go- 
vernment, and depoſing the King, yet — did not 
approve, of the putting him to death, nor of the 

orce put on the Parliament, but did for ſome 


time, While theſe things were acted, withdraw 


from the ſcene. This was ſo repreſented by his 
friends, that an addreſs Was made by both Houſcs 
on his behalf, to which the King gave a favoura- 
ble anſwer, tho in general words. So he reckoned 
that he was ſafe, that being equivalent to an act of 
arliament,.tho?. it wanted the neceſſary forms. 
Yet the great ſhare he had in the attainder of the 

arl of Strafford, and in the whole turn of af. 
airs. to the total change of government, but above 


All the great opinion that was had of his parts and 


capacity to embroil matters again, made the Court 
think it neceſſary to put him out of the way. He 
Was naturally a very fearful man: This one who 


knew him well told me, and gave me eminent in- 


notions of religion, as his mind was clauded with 
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fear ; For tho' he ſet up a form of religion in a way 1651. 
of his own, yet it conſiſted rather in a withdraw - 
ing from all other forms, than in any new or par- 
ticular opinions or forms; from which he and his 
party. were called Seekers, and ſeemed to wait for 

{ome new and clearer ' manifeſtations. In theſe 
meetings he . preached and prayed” often himſelf, 
but with ſo peculiar a darkneſs, that tho' I have 
ſometimes taken pains to ſee if I could find our 

his meaning in his works, yet I could never reach 
it. And {ince many others have ſaid the fame, it 
may be reaſonable to believe he hid ſomewhat that 
was a neceſſary key to the reſt. His friends told 
me, he leaned to Origen's notion of an univerſal 
ſalvation, of all, both of devils and the damned, 


7 and to the doctrine of ,pre-exiſtence. When he 

ſaw. his death was deſigned, he compoſed himſelf to 

) it, with a reſolution that ſurpriſed all who knew 

d how little of that was natural to him. Some in- 

- ſtances of this were very extraordinary, tho* they 

t cannot be mentioned with decency. He was be- And exe- 
e headed on Tower-Hill, where a new and very in- cation. 

e decent practice was begun. It was obſerved, that 

W the dying ſpeeches. of the Regicides had left im- 

is preſſions on the hearers, that were not at all to the 

es advantage of the government. So {trains of a pe- 

a culiar nature being expected from him, to prevent 
d WW that, drummers were placed under the affold, 2 85 
of who as ſoon as he began to ſpeak of the publick, 
1s. upon a ſign given, ſtruck up with ther drums. 

he This put him in no diſorder. He deſired they 

af- might be ſtopped, for he underſtood what was 

ve meant by it. Then he went thro' his devotions. 

nd And, as he was taking leave of thoſe about him, 

urt WW he happening to fay e with relation to 

He the times, the drums ſtruck up a ſecond time: 

ho So he gave over, and died with ſo much compoſed- 

in- ls, that it was generally thought, the govern- 


his I ment had loſt more than it had gained by his 
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1661. The act of indemnity paſs'd with very few ex. 
ceptions; at which rhe Cavaliers were highly diſ- 
The King ſatisfied, and made great complaints of it. In 


gave him 
elf up to 
his plea- 
ſures, 
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the diſpoſal of offices and places, as it was not poſ- 
ſible to gratify all, ſo there was little regard had 
to mens merits: or ſervices. The King was deter- 
mined: to moſt of theſe by the cabal that met at 
Miſtreſs Palmer's lodgings. And tho' the Earl 
of Clarendon did often prevail with the King to 
alter the reſolutions taken there, yet he was forced 
to let a great deal go that he did not like. He 
would never make applications to Miſtreſs Palmer, 
nor let any thing paſs the ſeal in which ſhe was 
named, as the Earl of Southampton would never 
ſuffer her name to be in the treaſury books. Thoſe 


virtuous Miniſters thought it became them, to let 


the world ſee that they did 'not comply with the 
King in his vices. But whether the Earl of Cla- 
rendon ſpoke ſo freely to the King about his courſe 
of life, as was given out, I cannot tell, When 
the Cavaliers ſaw, they had not that ſhare in places 
that they expected, they complained of it ſo highly, 
that the Earl of Clarendon, to excuſe the King's 


paſſing them by, was apt to beat down the value 


| | they ſet on their ſervices. This laid the founda- 
tion of an, implacable hatred in many of them, 


that was compleated by the extent and compre- 


The ac of henſiveneſs of the act of indemnity, which cut off 
indemnity their hopes of being re-imburſed out of the fines, 


maintain 


if not the confiſcations of thoſe, who had during 
the courſe of the wars been on the Parliament's 
fide. It is true, the firſt Parliament, called, by 
way of derogation, the Convention, had been too 
much on that ſide not to ſecure themſelves and 
their friends, Sa they took care to have the mot 
comprehenſive words put in it, that could be 
thought of, But when the new Parliament was 
calle 
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a year after, in which there was a deſigo io 
ſet aſide the act of indemnity, and to have brought 
in a new one, the King did ſo poſitively infiſt W 
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his adhering to the act of indemnity, that the de- 1661. 
ſign of breaking into it was laid aſide. The Ear] vw 
of Clarendon owned it was his counſel. Acts or 
- promiſes of indemnity, he thought, ought to be 
Feld ſacred : A fidelity in the obſervation of them 
was the only foundation, upon which any govern- 
ment could hope to quiet ſeditions or civil wars: 
| And if people once thought, that thoſe promiſes 
were only made to deceive them, without an in- 
| tention to obſerve them religiouſly, they would 
never for the future hearken to any treaty. He 
often faid, it was the making thoſe promiſes had 
$ brought the King home, and it was the keeping 
- them muſt keep him at home. So that whole 
e 
0 


work from beginning to the end was entirely his. 
The angry men, that were thus diſappointed of all 


e their hopes, made a jeſt of the title of it, An 

« act we oblivion and of indemnity;“ and ſaid, the 

e King had paſs'd an act of oblivion for his friends, 

n and of indemnity for his enemies. To load the 

Earl of Clarendon the more, it was given out 

7 that he adviſed the King to gain his enemies, ſince 

's he was ſure of his friends by their principles. 

e With this he was often charged, tho' he always de- 

4. nied it. Whether the King faſtened it upon him 

n, after he had diſgraced him, to make him the 

e- more odious, I cannot tell. It is certain, the 

ff King ſaid many very hard things of him, for 

s, which he was much blamed: And in moſt of 

ng them he was but little believed. 1 

t's 7 | A | | | 
by It was natural for the King upon his Reſtora- 1662. 
00 tion to look out for a proper marriage. And it was, 

nd ſoon obſerved, that he was reſolved not to marry King's | 
oft a Proteſtant. - He pretended a contempt of the marriag 
be Germans, and of. the northern Crowns. France 


vas had no ſiſter. He had ſeen the Duke of Orleang's 
to WM . daughters, and liked none of them. Spain had 
ht only; two Infantas: And as the eldeſt was married 
on WF die Hing of France, 
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the ſecond was to go to 
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1662. Vienna. So the houſe of Portugal only remained, 
— to furniſn him a wife, among the crowned 


heads. Monk began to hearken to a motion made 
him for this by a Jew, that managed the concerns 
of Portugal, which were now given for loſt, ſince 


they were abandoned by France by t'e' treaty of 


the Pyrenees; in which it appears by Cardinal 
Mazarin's letters, that he did entirely deliver up 


their concerns; which was imputed to his deſire 


to pleaſe the Queen-mother of France, who, be- 
ing a daughter of Spain, owned herſelf {till to be 
in the intereſts of Spain in every thing in which 
France was not concerned, for in that cafe the 


_ pretended ſhe was true to the Crown of France. 


And this was the true ſecret of Cardinal Maza- 
rin's carrying on that war. ſo feebly as he did, to 
gratify the Queen-mother on the one hand, and 
his own covetouſneſs on the other: For the leſs 
publick expence was made, he had the greater oc- 
caſions of enriching himſelt, which was all he 


thought on. The Portugueze being thus, as they 


thought, caſt off by France, were very apprehen- 
five of falling under the Caſtillians, who, how 
weak ſoever they were in oppoſition to France, yet 
were like to be too hard for them, when they had 
nothing elſe on their hands. So, vaſt offers were 


made, if the King would marry their Infanta, 
and take them under his protection. Monk was 


the more encouraged to entertain the propoſition, 
becauſe ſome prerended, that, in the beginning ot 
the war of Portugal, King Charles had entred in- 
to a negotiation for a marriage between his ſon 


and this infanta, And the veneration paid his 


memory was then ſo high, that every thing he 
had projected was eſteemed ſacred. Monk pro- 
miſed to ſerve the intereſts of Portugal: And that 


was, as Sir Robert Southwell told me, the firſt 
ſtep made in that matter. Soon after the King 


came into England, an embaſſy of congratulation 
came from thence, with orders to negotiate that 
i OE ater. : Wh b buſineſs, 
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buſineſs. The Spaniſh Embaſſador, who had a 1662: 
xcetenſion of merit from the King in behalf of that 
rown, ſince they had received and "entertained 

him at Bruſſels, when France had thrown him off, 

{et himſelf much againſt this match: And among 

other things affirmed, that the Infanta was inca- 

pable of having children. But this was little con- 

fidered, The Spaniards are not very ſcrupulous 

in affirming any thing that ſerves their ends: And 

this marriage was like to ſecure the Kingdom of 

Portugal. So it was no wonder that he oppoſed 

it: And little regard was had to all that he ſaid to 

break it. e ors: e e e 
At this time Monſieur Fouquet was gaining an aſ- an aty--. 
cendant in the counſels of France, Cardinal Mazarin ance pro- 
falling then into a languiſhing, of which he died a poſed | 
year after. He ſent one over to the King with a Pence. | 
project of an alliance between France and England. 
He was addreſſed firſt to the Earl of Clarendon, 
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k to whom he enlarged on all the heads of the ſcheme 

7 he had brought, of which the match with Portu- 
. gal was a main article. And, to make all go down 

V the better, Fouquet deſired to enter into a parti- 
t cular friendſhip with the Earl of Clarendon; and 

i ſent him the offe: of 100001, and aſſured him of 
e the renewing the ſame. preſent every year. The 
„ Lord Clirendon told him, he would lay all that 
15 related to the King faithfully before him, and give 
n, him his anſwer in a little time: But for what re- 
of lated to himſelf, he ſaid, he ſerved a great and boun- 
n- tiful maſter, who knew well how to ſupport and 
on reward his ſervants: He would ever ſerve him faith- 
is fully; and, becauſe he knew he muſt ſerve thoſe from 
he whom he accepted the hire, therefore he rejected the 
0- offer with great indignation. He laid before the King 


at the heads of the propoſed alliance, which required 
much conſultation. But in the next place he told 

ng both the King and his brother what had been offer- 

on ed to himſelf. They both adviſed him to accept 

nat WW of it. Why, ſaid he, have you a mind that 1 

els, Hould betray you ? The King anſwered, he knew 

: OS We nothing 
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nothing could corrupt him. Then, ſaid he, you 
know me better than I do my ſelf: For if I take 
the money I ſhall find the ſweet. of it, and ſtudy 
to have ĩt continued to me by deſerving it. He 
told them, how he had rejected the offer; and ve. 
ry ſeriouſly warned the King of the danger he ſaw 
he might fall into, if he ſuffered any of thoſe, who 
ſerved him, to be once penſioners to other Princes: 
Thoſe preſents were made only to biaſs them in 
their counſels, and to diſcover ſecrets by their 
means: And if the King gave way to it, the takin 
money would ſoon grow to a habit, and =, 
like an infection thro the whole Court. 
The Duke As the motion for the match with Portugal was 
_ of York's carried on, an incident of an extraordinary nature 
ns” happencd in the Court. The Earl of Clarendon's | 
. -- daughter, being with child, and near her time, 
called upon the Duke of York to own his marriag 
with her. She had been maid of honour to 5 
Princeſs Royal: And the Duke, who was even to 
his old age of an amorous diſpoſition, tried to gain 
her to comply with his deſires. She managed the 
matter with ſo much addreſs, that in concluſion he 
married her. Her father did very ſolemnly pro- 
= teſt, that he knew nothing of the matter, till now 
= that it broke out. The Duke thought to have 
= ſhaken her from claiming it by great promiſes, and 


. ²⁰ .A. . 


as great threatnings. But ſhe was a woman of a 
eat ſpirit, _ She faid, ſhe was his wife, and would 
have-it known that ſhe was ſo, let him uſe her at- 
terwards as he pleaſed. Many diſcourſes were ſet 
about upon this occaſion. _ But the King ordered 
ſome Biſhops and Judges to. peruſe the proofs ſhe 
had to 9 And they reported that, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the Goſpel, and the law of 
England, it was a good marriage. So it was not 
poſſible to break it, but by trying how far the mat- 
ter could be carried. againſt her, for marrying a 
: "ma ſo near the King without his leave. II 
King would not break with the Earl of; Clarendon: 
And fo be told hs brother, he muſt drink be | 
$27, ; | re, rewed, 
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brewed, and live with her whom he had made his 1662. 
wife. All the Earl of Clarendon's enemies re 


joyced at this: For they reckoned, how- much 
ſoever it ſeemed to raiſe him at preſent, yet it 


would raiſe envy ſo high againſt him, and make 
the King ſo jealous of him, as being more in his 


brother's intereſts than in his own, that they look- 
ed on it as that which would end in his ruin. 


And he himſelf thought ſo, as his ſon told me: 


For, as ſoon as he knew of it, and when he ſaw 


his ſon lifted up with it, he proteſted to him, that 


he knew nothing of the matter, till it broke out; 
but added, that he looked on it, as that which 
muſt be all their ruin ſooner or later. 


Upon this I will digreſs a little to give an ac- The 
count of the Duke's character, whom I knew for Duke's 
ſome years ſo particularly, that 1 can ſay much character. 


upon my own knowledge. He was very brave in 
his youth, and ſo much magnified by Monſieur 
Turenne, that, till his marriage leſſened him, he 
really clouded the King, and paſs'd for the ſuperi- 
or genius. He was naturally candid and ſincere, 
and a firm friend, till affairs and his religion wore 
out all his firſt principles and inclinations, He 


had a great deſire. to underſtand affairs: And in 
order to that he kept a conſtant journal of all that 


aſs'd, of which he ſhewed me a great deal. The 
Duke of Buckingham gave me once a ſhort but 
ſevere character of the two brothers. It was the 
more ſevere, becauſe it was true: The King (he 


faid) could ſee things if he would, and the Duke 


would fee things if he could. He had no true 


+a 


| Tensor, and was ſoon determined by thoſe whom 


e truſted: But he was obſtinate againſt all other 
advices, He was bred with high notions of the 


Kingly authority, and laid it down for a maxim, 


that all who oppoſed the: King were rebels in their 
hearts. He was perpetually in one amour or other, 
without being very nice in his choice: Upon which 
the Kin Jo bmce: he believed his brother had his 
pultreſſes given him by his Prieſts for * 
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He gave me this account of his changing his reli. 


— N When he eſcaped out of the hands of the 


ar] of Northumberland, who had the charge of 
his education, truſted to him by the Parliament, 


and had uſed him with great reſpect, all due care 
was taken, as ſoon as he got beyond ſea, to form 
him to a ſtrict adherence to the Church of Eng- 


land: Among other things much was ſaid of the 
authority of the Church, and of the tradition 
from the Apoſtles in ſupport of Epiſcopacy : So 
that, when he came to obſerve that there was more 
reaſon to ſubmit to the Catholick Church than to 
one particular Church, and that other "traditions 


might be taken on her word, as well as Epiſcopa- 


cy was received among us, he thought the ſtep 


was not great, but that it was very reaſonable to 
go over to the Church of Rome : And Doctor 
Steward having taught him to believe a real but 
inconceivable preſence of Chriſt.in the Sacrament, 
he thought this went more than half way to tran- 
ſubſtantiation. He ſaid, that a Nun's advice to 
him to pray every day, that, if he was not in the 
right way, God would ſet him right, did make a 
Brear impreſſion on him, But he. never told me 
when or where he was reconciled. ' He ſuffered me 
to ſay a great deal to him on all theſe heads. 1 
ſhewed the difference between ſubmiſſion and obe- 


dience in matters of order and indifferent things, 


and an implicite ſubmiſſion from the belief of in- 
fallibility. 1 alſo ſhewed him the difference be- 
tween a ſpeculation of a mode of Chriſt's preſence, 
When it reſted in an opinion, and an adoration 
founded on it: Tho? the opinion of ſuch a pre- 
ſence was wrong, there was no great harm in that 
alone: But the adoration of an undue object was 
idolatry. He ſuffered me to talk much and often 
to him on theſe heads. But l plainly ſaw, it made 


1 And all that he ſeemed to intend 


y it was, to make uſe. of me as an inſtrument to 
fren the averſion, that people began to be por 
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that ſet up in an oppoſition to the meaſures of the 
Court, and who by that means grew popular in the 
Houſe of Commons. He was for rougher methods. 
He continued for many years diſſembling his reli- 
gion, and ſeemed zealous for the Church of Eng- 


237 
elled with ro him. He was naturally eager and 1660. 
reyengeful: And was againſt the taking off any. 


land: But it was chiefly on deſign to hinder all pro- 


poſitions, that tended to unite us among our ſelves. 
He was a frugal, Prince, and brought his Court 
into. method and magnificence: For he had 
100000 l. a year allowed him. He was made 
High Admiral: And he came to underſtand all 
the concerns of the ſea very particularly. He had 
2 very able Secretary about him, Sir William Co- 


4 3 


ventry; a man of great notions and eminent vir- 


and capable of bearing the chief miniſtry, as it was 
once thought he was very near it. The Duke 
found all the great ſeamen had a deep tincture 
from their education: They both, hated Popery, 


and loved liberty; They were men of ſevere tem- 


pers, and kept good diſcipline. But in order to 
the putting che fleet into more confident hands; 
the Duke: began a method of ſending pages of ho- 
nour, and other young, perſons of quality, to be 
bred. to the ſea. And theſe were put in command, 


8 oon as they were capable of it, if not ſooner. 


This diſcouraged many of the old ſeamen, when 
they ſaw in what a channel advancement was like 
to go; who upon that left the ſervice, and went 
and commanded merchantmen. By this means 
the virtue and diſcipline of the navy is much! loſt, 
It is true, we have a breed of many gallant men, 
ho do diſtinguiſh themſelves in action. But it is 
th gh, the Nation has ſuffered much by the vices 

} diſorders of thoſe Captains, who have riſen by 


ou 
ang 
their quality, more than by merit or ſervice. 
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7 The Ducheſs of York was a-very extraordinary The 


woman. She had great knowledge, and a lively Dacheſßs's 
* | | . Canfo character. 
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ſenſe of things. She ſoon underſtood what be. 
longed to « Princeſs; and took ſtate on her rather 
too much. She writ well; and had begun the 
Duke's life, of which ſhe ſhewed me a volume. 
It was all drawn from his Journal : And he intend- 
ed to have employed me in carrying it on. She 
was bred to great ſtrictneſs in religion, and prac- 
tiſed ſecret * Morley told me, he was 
her confeſſor. Rot at twelve years old, and 

is direction, till, an ber fa. 
ther's diſgrace, he was put from the Court. She 
13 7 mani and triendly'z but "vas doo ſevere 


f 2 "The King 3 third Plocher, ths Doke of Glo- 


deſter, was Ae temper different from his two'bro- 
thers. He was active, and loved büſineſs, was 
to have Particular friendfliips and had an in- 
mating temper- Which was generally very ac- 
eeptable. The King loved him much better than 
the Duke of Vork. But he was uneaſy, when he 
ſaw there was: rio poſt left for him, fince Monk 
was General. So he ſpoke to the Earl of Claren- 
don, that he might be made Lord Treaſurer. 
But he told him, it was a poſt below his dignity. 
He would not be put off with that: For he could 
not bear an idle life, nor to ſee his brother at the 
head of the Fleet, when he himſelf had neither bu- 
ſineſs nor dependence. But the mirth and enter- 
tainments of that time raiſed his blood fo high, 


that he took the ſmall pony: of which he died, 


much lamented by all, moſt particularly pl 
the King, 'who was never in his whale life ſcen 

much troubled; as he was on that occaſion. 
Thoſe, who would not believe he had much ten- 


derneſs in his nature, imputed this rather to his 


jealouſy of the brother that furvived, ſince he had 
pow loſt the only perſon that could ballance him. 
Not long after him the Princeſs Royal died like- 
7 wp — arent 9 was not . * 
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ed, She had lived in her widowhood for forne "2660. 
years with great reputation, kept a decent Court 
11 Ponte her brothers very liberally: pi 4 A 
lived within bounds. But her mother, who had 
the art of making herſelf believe any thing ſhe had 
à mind to, upon a converſation with the Queem 
Mother of France, fancied the King of France 
might be inclined to marry her: So ſhe writ to 
her to come to Paris. In order to that, ſne made 
an'equipage far above what ſhe could ſupport. So 
the Nl better into debt, fold all her jewels, ant 


ſome eſtates that were in her power as her ſon's 


guardian; and was not only diſappointed of that 

vain expectation, but fell into ſome misfortunes, 

that leſſened the reputation ſhe had formerly lived 

in. Upon her death it might have been expected, 

both in juſtice and gratitude, that the King would 

in a moſt particular manner have taken her ſon, 

the young Prince of Orange, into his protection. 

But he fell into better hands: For his grandmo- 

ther became his guardian, and took care both of 

his eſtate and his education. e 41 8 
Thus two of the branches of the Royal family The proſ- 


were cut off ſoon after the Reſtoration. And ſo pect ofthe 


little do the events of things anſwer che firſt ap- nde, 
pearances, that a Royal family of three Princes much 
and two Princeſſes, all young and graceful per- changed. 
ſons, that promiſed a numerous iſſue, did moul· 
der away fo faſt, that now, While Jam writing, 

all is reduced to the perſon of the Queen, and the 
Ducheſs of Savoy. The King had a very nume- 

Tous iſſue, tho* none by his Queen. The Duke 

had by both his wives, and ſome irregular amours, 

à very numerous iſſue. And the preſent Queen 

has had a moſt fruitful marriage as to iſſue, tho 
none of them ſurvive. The Princeſs Hentiette 

was fo pleaſed with the diverſion of the French 
Court, that ſne was glad to go thither again to be 
married to that King's Brother 5 
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660. As the treaty with Portugal went on, France 
did engage in the concerns of that Crown, tho 


0 


Schom- they had by treaty, promiſed 170 contrary to the 


de Eng. Spaniards... To excule their perfidy, Count Schom- 


land to berg, a German by birth, and, a Calviniſt by his 
Portugal. religion, was ordered to go thither, as one pre 
vailed with by the Portugal Ambaſſador, and not 

as ſent over by the orders of the Court of France. 

He paſs d thro England to concert with the King 

the matters of Portugal, and the ſupply that was 

to be ſent thither from England. He told me, 

the King had admitted him into great familiarities 

with him at Paris. He bed known him firſt at the 
Hague: For he was the Prince of Orange's parti. 

{cular favourite; but had ſo great a ſhare in the laſt 
violent actions of his life, ſeizing the States, and 

iin che attempt upon Amſterdam, that he left the 
ſervice upon his death; and gained fo great a re- 
putation in France, that, after the Prince of Conde 

and Turenne, he was thought the beſt General 

they had. He had much free diſcourſe with the 
EKEing, tho' he found his mind was ſo turned to 
mirth and pleaſure, that he ſeemed ſcarce capable 
of laying any thing to heart. He adviſed him to 
ſet up for the head of the Proteſtant religion: 
Dor tho, he ſaid to him, he knew he had not 
much religion, yet his intereſts; led him to that. 
It would keep the Princes of Germany in a great 


dependence on him, and make him the umpire of 


all their affairs; and would. procure him great crc- 


0 7 a 5 
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dit with the Huguenots of France, and keep that 
Cron in perpetual fear of him. He adviſed the 
King to employ the military men that had ſerved 
under Cromwell, whom he thought the beſt offi- 
z ceers be had ever. ſeen: And he was ſorry to ſee, 
they were diſmiſs'd, and that a company of wild 
voung men were thoſe the King relied on. But 

. ».,/what he preſs' d moſt on the King, as the buſineſs 
Dankick then in agitation, was concerning the ſale of Nun. 


fold to the I.; | * | EW | Abe 
e Kirk. The Spaniards pretended it ought 
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reſtored to them, ſince it was taken from them by 1661. 
Cromwell, when they had the King and his bro- wy 


thers in their armies: But that was not much re- 
garded. The French pretended, that, by their 
agreement with Cromwell, he was only to hold it, 
till they had repayed the charge of the war: There- 
fore they, offering to lay that down, ought to 
have the place delivered to them. The King was 
in no ſort bound hy this. So the matter under de- 
bate was, whether it ought to be kept or ſold? 
The military men, who were believed to be cor- 
rupted by France, ſaid, the place was not tenable; 
that in time of peace it would put the King to a 
great charge, and in time of war it would not quit 
the coſt of keeping it. The Earl of Clarendon 
ſaid, he underſtood not thoſe matters; but ap- 
pealed to Monk's judgment, who did poſitively 
adviſe the letting it go for the ſum that France 
offered. To make the buſineſs go the eaſier, the 


King promiſed, that he would lay up all the mo- 


ney in the Tower; and that it ſhould not be touch- 
ed, but upon extraordinary occaſions. -Schoms- 
berg adviſed, in oppoſition to all this, that the 
King ſhould keep it; for, conſidering the naval 
power of England, it could not be taken. He 
knew, that, tho' France ſpoke: big, as if they 
would break with England unleſs that was deli- 
vered up, yet they were far from the thoughts of 
it. He had conſidered the place well; and he was 
ſure it could never be taken, as long as England 
was maſter of the ſea. The holding it would keep 
both France and Spain in a dependence upon the 
King. But he was ſingular in that opinion. So 
it was ſold: And all the money, that was paid for 
it, was immediately ſquandred away among the 
miſtreſs's creatures. Oo | | 
By: this: the King loſt his reputation abroad. Tangier a 


The Court was believed venal. And becauſe the part of the 
| 2 Queen's 


| Earl of Clarendon was in greateſt credit, the blame portion. 
was caſt chiefly on him; tho? his ſon aſſured me, 
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1661. he kept himſelf out of that affair entirely . The 

wWyxs Colt beſtowed on that place ſince that time, and 

the great prejudice we have ſuffered by it, has 

made that ſale to be often reflected on very ſevere- 

ly. But it was pretended, that Tangier, which 

was offered as a part of the portion that the Infanta 

of Portugal was to bring with her, was a place of 

much greater conſequence. Its ſituation in the 

map is indeed very eminent. And if Spain had 

been then in a condition to put any reſtraint on 

our trade, it had been of great uſe to us; eſpeci- 

ally, if the making a mole there had been more 

practicable, than it proved to be. It was then 

ſpoken of in the Court in the higheſt ſtrains of flat- 

tery. It was ſaid, this would not only give us the 

entire command of the Mediterranean trade, but 

it would be a place of ſafety for a ſquadron to be 

always kept there, for ſecuring our Weſt and Eaſt 

India trade. And ſuch mighty things were ſaid 

of it, as if it had been referved for the King's 

reign, to make England as glorious abroad, as it 

was happy at home: Tho? ſince that time we have 

never been able, neither by force nor treaty, to 

get ground enough round the town from the Moors, 

to maintain the garriſon. But every man that was 1 
employed there ſtudied only his own intereſt, and 

how to rob the King. If the money, that was 

laid out in the mole at different times, had been = 

raiſed ſucceſſively, *as faſt as the work could be | 


carried on, it might have been made a very valu- 7 
able place. But there were fo many diſcontinu- fi 
6 ings, and ſo many new undertakings, that after an WW 1; 


immenſe] charge the Court grew weary of it: And 

in the year 1638 they ſent a ſquadron of ſhips to th 
bring away the garriſon, and to deſtroy all the th 

, yrotonmian 


„ By Monſicur;D!Eftrade's Letters, publiſn'd ſome years afl. | 
ter the Author's death, it ſhould ſeem, that the Earl of Claren- p 
don had a = niiderable ſhare in that negotiation, 1 | 
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| of King CHARLES II. _- 
This matter of the King's marriage with the In- r66r. 
fanta of Portugal was at laſt concluded. The 
Earl of Sandwich went for her, and was the King's 

proxy in the nuptial ceremony. The King com- 
municated the matter both to the Parliament of 
England, and Scotland. And ſo ſtrangely were 

people changed, that tho* they all had ſeen the 
miſchievous effects of a Popiſh Queen in the for- 

mer reign, yet not one perſon moved againſt it in 

either Parliament, except the Earl of Caſſilis in 
Scotland z who moved for an addrefs to the King 

to marry a Proteſtant. He had bur one to fecond 

him': So entirely were men run from one extreme 
„„ 7777 ba Sraoero ann 
When the * was. brought over, the King 1662. 
met her at Wincheſter in ſummer 1662, Te 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury came to perform the ce- Hef ru 
temony: But the 55 was bigotted to fuch a ring, 
degree, that ſhe would not ſay the words of matri- marriage. 
mony, nor bear the ſight of the Archbiſhop. The 

King faid' the words haftily : And the Archbiſhop 
pronounced them married perſons. *Uport this 

ſome thought afterwards to have diffolved the mar- 

riage, as a marriage only de facto, in which no 

conſent had been given. But the Duke af York 
told me, they were married by the Lord Aubigny © 

' according to the Roman ritual, and that he him. 
ſelf was one, of the witneſſes: And he added, thar, + 

a few days before be told te" this, the Queen had 
ſaid to him, that ſhe keard ſome intended to call 
her marriage in queſtion; and that, if that was 

done, ſhe muſt call on him as one of her witneſfes 
Ce it. I' aw the fetter that the King writ to 

the Fatl'of Clatendon the day after their marriage, 

by which it appeared very plaibly chat the marriage 
was conſummated, ank that the” King was well 

jeaked with het. "The King Hirnſelf told me, ſhe 

hack beer with child: And Wilfis the great Phyſi- 

Gan told Doctor Lloyd, from whom Thad ir, _ 
QUAL oo REES 2 
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avowed | Peet: 85 
| e e of weary of that reſtraint; and ſhook it off fo en- 


leudneſs, tirely, that he had ever after that miſtreſſes to the 
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1662, ſhe had once miſcarried of a child, which was ſo 
far advanced, that, if it had been carefully look d 
 / to, the ſex might have been diſtinguiſhed. But 
| The proved a barren wife, and was a woman of a 
mean appearance, and of no WE temper : 
So that the King never. conſidered her much, 
And ſhe made ever after but a very mean figure, 


The King For ſome time the King carried things decently, 
lived in an , | 


and did not viſit his miſtreſs openly. But he grew 


end of his life, to the great ſcandal of the world, 
and to the particular reproach of all that ſerved 
about him in the Church. He uſually came from 
his miſtreſſes lodgings to Church, even on Sacra- 
ment days. He held as it were a Court in them: 


And all his Miniſters made applications to them. 


Only the Earls of Clarendon and Southampton 

Vould never ſo much as make a viſit to any of 
them, which was maintaining the decencies of 
virtue in a very ſolemn manner. The Lord Cla- 

renden put the juſtice of the Nation in very good 

lands; and employed ſome who had been on the 
bench in Cromwell's time, the famous Sir Mat- 
thew Hale in particular. 

1660. The buſineſs of Ireland was a harder province. 
rue Iriſh that had been in the rebellion had made 
The ſet- aà treaty with the Duke of Ormond, then acting in 
tlement of the Kit” | > I: 

Irelaad. the King's name, tho” he had no legal power un- 

der the Great Seal, the King being then a priſoner. 

But the Queen-mother got, as they gave out, the 

Crown of France to become the guarantee for the 

erformance. By the treaty they were to furniſh 

Fim with an army, to adhere to the King's inter- 

eſts, and ſerve under the Duke of Ormond: And 

for this they were to be pardoned all that was 

paſs'd, to have the open exerciſe of their religion, 

and a, free admittance into all employments, and 
to have a 

. 5 2 A Poyning 
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of King CHARLES II. 


Poyning's law. But after the misfortune at Dub- 1660. 


lin, they ſet up a ſupreme council again, and re- 
fuſed to obey the Duke of Ormond; in which the 
Pope's Nuncio conducted them. After ſome diſ- 
pùtes, and that the Duke of Ormond ſaw he could 
not prevail with them to be commanded by him 
any more, he left Jreland. And Cromwell came 
over, and reduced the whole country, and made. 
a ſettlement of the confiſcated eſtates, for the pay 
of the undertakers for the Iriſh war, and of the 
officers that had ſerved in it. The King had in 
his Declaration from Breda promiſed to confirm 
the ſettlement of Ireland. So now a great debate 
aroſe between the native Iriſh and the Engliſh 
ſettlec in Ireland. The former claimed the articles 
that the Duke of Ormond had granted them. He 
in anſwer to this faid, they had broken them firſt 
on their part, and ſo had forfeited their claim to 
them. They ſeemed to rely much on the Court 
of France, and on the whole Popiſn party abroad, 
as they were the moſt conſiderable branch of it 
here at home. But England did naturally incline 
to ſupport the-Engliſh Intereſts. And, as that in- 
tereſt in Ireland had gone in very unanimouſly, to 
the deſign of the King's Reſtoration, and had me- 
rited much on that account, ſo they drew over the 
Duke of Ormond to join with them, in order to 
an act confirming Cromwell's ſettlement. Only a 
Court of claims was ſet up, to examine the pre- 
tenſions of ſome of the Triſh,” who had ſpecial ex- 
cuſes for themſelves, Why they ſhould not be in- 
cluded in the general forfeiture of the Nation. 
Some were under age: Others were travelling, or 
ſerving” abroad: And many had diſtinguiſh'd 
themſelves in the King's ſervice, when he was in 
Flanders; ' chiefly under the Duke of Vork, who 
pleaded much for them, and was always depended 
on by them, as their chief patron. It was thought 
moſt equitable, to ſend over men from England, 
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1660. who were not concerned in the intereſts or paſſions 
— of the parties of that Kingdom, to try thoſe claims. 


"Their Tree were much cried out on : For 
it, was ſaid, that every man's claim, who could 
ſupport it with a good preſent, was found good, 


and that all the members of that Court came back 


very rich. So that, tho' the. Iriſh thought they 
had. not. juſtice enough done them, the Englith 
ſaid they had too much. When any thing was to 
be proved by witneſſes, ſets of them were hired, 


| Thi depoſe according to the inſtructions given chem. 


his was then cried out on, as a new ſcene of 
wickedneſs, that was then opened, and. which 
mult in the end ſubvert all juſtice and good go- 
vernment. The infection has ſpread fince - oh 
time, and croſſed the ſea. And the danger of be- 
ing ruined by falſe witneſſes has become ſo terrible, 


| 2 there is no ſecurity. againſt it, but from the 
fincerity of juries. And if theſe come to be packt, 


then all men may be ſoon at mercy, if a wicked 
government ſhould ſet on a violent proſecution, as 
has happened oftner than once. I am not inſtrud- 
ed enough in the affairs of Ireland, to carry this 


matter into farther. particulars. The Engliſh in- 
tereſt was managed chiefly by two men of a very 


indifferent reputation: The Earls of Angleſey, 
and Orrery. The chief manager. of the: Iriſh in- 

tereſt was Rickard Talbot, one —_ the Duke's bed- 
chamber men, who had much cunning, and had 
the ſecret both of his maſter's pleaſures, and of his 
reli gion, for ſome years, and was afterwards raiſcd 
by him to be Earl and Duke of Tirconnel. Thus 
I have gone over the ſeveral branches of the ſettle- 
ment of matters after the. Reſtoration. I have re- 
ſerved the affairs of the Church laſt; / as thoſe about 
which I have. taken the moſt pains to be well in- 
formed; and which, I do therefore offer to the 


reader with ſome aſſurance, n an 1g hope 
due reflection will be . 


At 


e r . mm 


of King CRARLES II. 


At the Reſtoration, Juxon, the ancienteſt and 16 
moſt eminent of the former Biſhops, who had aſ vw 
ſited: the late King in his laſt hours, was pro- The Bi- 
moted to Canterbury, more out of decency, than ſhops who 
that he was then capable to fill that poſt 3 for as the great- 
he was never a great divine, ſo he was now fſuper- eſt credit. 


annuated. Tho? others have aſſured me, that af- 


ter ſome diſcourſes with the King he was ſo much 
ſtruck with what he obſerved in him, that upon 


that he loſt both heart and hope. The King 
treated him with outward reſpect, but had no 


great regard to him. Sheldon and Morley were | 
the men that had the greateſt” credit. Sheldon 


was eſteemed a learned man before the wars: But 
he was now engaged ſo deep in politicks, that 


ſcarce; any prints of what he had been remained, 


He Was a very dextrous man in buſineſs, had a 
great quickneſs of apprehenſion, and a very true 
judgment. He was a generous and charitable. 


man. He had a great pleaſantneſs of cenverſa- 


tion, perhaps too great. He had an art, chat 
was peculiar to him, of treating all that came to 
him in a moſt Gbliging manner: But few de- 
pended much on his profeſſions of friendſhip, He 


ſeemed not to have a deep ſenſe of religion, if | 
any at all: And ſpoke of it moſt commonly as of 


an engine of government, and a matter of po- 
licy. By this means the King came to look on 


him as a wiſe and honeſt Clergyman. Sheldon was 


at firſt made Biſhop of London, and was upon 


Juxon's death promoted to Canterbury. Morley 


had been firſt known to the world as a friend of 
the Lord Falkland's: And that was enough to 


raiſe a man's character. He had continued for 


many years in the Lord Clarendon's family, and 
was his particular friend. He was a Calviniſt with 


relation to the Arminian points, and was thought 

_ adriend:to the Puritans before the wars: But he 

3 a. cate after his promotion to free himſelf from 
Al ſu 


ſpicions of that kind. He was a pious and 
1 "Ks charitable 
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1660. charitable man, of a very exemplary life, but ex. 
—Y— tiream paſſionate, and very abſtinate. He was firſt 
made Biſhop, of Worceſter. Doctor Hammond, 
for whom that See was deſigned, died a little bet 
fore the Reſtoration, which was an unſpeakable 
loſs to the Church: For, as he was a man of great 
iber tt 2 and of moſt eminent merit, he having 
been the perſon, that during the bad times, had 
Maintained the cauſe of the Church in a very ſin- 
gular manner, ſo he was a very moderate man in 
his temper, tho“ with a high principle; and pro- 
bably he would have fallen into Kkealing counſels, 
He was alſo much ſet on reforming abuſes, and 
for raiſing. in the Clergy a due ſenſe of the obliga- 
tions they lay under. But by his death Morley 
was advanced to Worceſter: And not long after 
he was removed to Wincheſter, void by Duppe $ 
death, who had been the King's tutor, tho' no 
way fit for that poſt; but he was a meek and 
humble man, and much loved for the ſweetneſs of 
his temper; and would have been more eſteemed, 
if he had died before the Reſtoration; for he 
made not that uſe, of the great wealth that flowed 
in upon him, that was expected. Morley was 
thought always the honeſter man of the two, as 

| Sheldon was GIA the abler man: 
| Debates The firſt point in debate was, whether nee. 
de. Gons;thould: be ande, and: pains'taken to gain the 
uniting Diſſenters, ar not; eſpecially the Preſbyrerians. 
with the The Earl of Clarendon was much for! it; and got 
Freſbyte- he a to * — a —— ſoon after his 


alls. 
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| the wars, of moderating matters both with rela- 1660. 
ton to the government of the Church, and the 


worſhip and ceremonies : Which created ſome 
coldneſs between him and the Earl of Clarendon, 
when the Lord Chancellour went off from thoſe 
deligns. The conſideraklon that thoſe Biſhops and 
their party had in the matter was this: The Preſ- 
byterians were poſſeſſed of molt of the great be- 
nefices in the Church, chiefly in the City of Lon- 
don, and in the two Univerſities. It is true, all 


| that had come into the room of thoſe who were 


turned out by the Parliament, or by the viſitors 


| {ent by them, were removed by the courſe of law, 


2s men that were illegally poſſeſſed of other mens 
nights: And that even where the former incum- 


bents were dead, becauſe a title originally wrong 


was ftill wrong in law. But there were a great 
many of them in very eminent poſts, who were 
legally poſſeſſed of them. Many of theſe, chiefly 


in the city of London, had gone into the deſign 8 


of the Reſtoration in ſo ſignal a manner, and with 
ſuch Tucceſs, that they had great merit, and a juſt 
title to very high preferment. Now, as there 
remained a great deal of the old animoſity againſt 


them, for what they had done during the wars, 


ſo it was ſaid, it was better to have à ſchiſm out 
of the Church than within it; and that the half 
conformity of the Puritans before the war, had 


ſet up a faction in every city and town between 


the lecturers and the incumbents, that the former 
took all methods to render themſelves popular, 


and to raiſe the benevolence of their people, which 
was their chief ſubſiſtence, by diſparaging the go- 
vernment both in Church and State. They had 
alſo many ſtories rs them, of the credit they 

| Parliament men, which 


had in the elections of J 
they infuſed" in the King, to poſſeſs him with the 


| neceſſity of having none to ſerve in the Church, 


but perſons that ſhould be firmly tied to his in- 


beef , both by principle, and by ubſcriptions and 


oaths. 
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1660. oath. It is true, the joy then ſpread thro” the 
wa Nation had got at this time à new Parliament tg 
be elected, of men fo high and ſo hot, that unleſs 
the Court had reſtrained chem, they would have 
carried things much farther than they did, againſt 
all that had been concerned in the late wars: But 

they were not to expect ſuch ſucceſs at all times: 
Therefore . thought it was neceſſary to make 
ute work at this time: And, inſtead of afing me- 
_ thods to bring in the ſectaries, they, reſolved ra- 
ther £0 ſeek the moſt effectual ones for caſting 
them out, and bringing a new ſet of men into the 
Church. This took with the King, at leaſt it 
ſeemed to do fo. But, tho he put on an outward | 
appearance of moderation, yet he was in another leg; 
and deeper laid defign, to which the beat of theſe 10 
men proved ſubſervient, for bring ups in of Popery. mo 
A Popiſh Queen. was a 117 — to keep it in tio! 
0 to —— a great many the 


countenance at Court, 
Ds going about the Court making converts. all 
It was thou by a toleration was the only method th 
for letting it a going all the Nation over. And pa 
nothing could make a toleration for Popery 4 we 

_ an he having great bodies of men put out o 

8 87 rp 

Church, and put under ſevere laws, which ſhould 
force thei to ove for a toleration, and ſhould 
| — 5 it aten to grant it to them. And it 
Was reſolved, that whatever ſhould. be granted of 
that ſort ſhould go in ſo large a manner, that 
Papiſts ſhould; be com — — > within it. So 
the Papiſts had this 8 ſpread among thetn, 
that they ſhould oppoſe | all e for com- 
prehenſion, and 2 G the Church party 
4 maintain .their, ground againſt aft all the Ran: 


And in te T6 858 they ſeemed. zealous for the 
Church. the ſame time they ſpoke of tole- 
ration, as neceflaty 8 for the peace and LA 


of the Nation, an or the Prof ement, of trade 
5 with this 1 eh was 10. ollcfſed, that he 
| eclared himlelt a moſt violent | 2 to — 
I n 10h, 
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| fon. was granted to twelve of a fide, with ning in the 


no leſſons ſhould be taken out of the Apocryphal 
| books; that the Pſalms uſed in the daily fervice i 
ſhould be according to the —— They 
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tenſion, and as zealous for toleration. The King 1660. 

being thus reſolved on fixing the terms of con- 

formity. to what they had been before the war, 

without: making the leaſt abatement or alteration, 

they carried on ſtill an appearance of moderation, 

tl the ſtrength of the parties ſhould appear in the 

new Parliament. ici ei Nn 9 5 
$0, after the declaration was ſet out, a commiſ. A treaty 

ſiſtants to each ſide, who were appointed to meet oy. 

u the Savoy, and to conſider on the ways of 

miting both ſides. At their firſt meeting, Shel- 

don told them, that thoſe of the Church had not 

defired this meeting, as being ſatisfied with the 

egal eſtabliſnment; and therefore they had nothing 

to offer; but it . belonged to the other ſide, who 

moved for alterations, to offer both their excep-= 

tions to the laws in being, and the alterations that 

they! propoſed. He told them, they were to lay 

all they had to offer before them at once; for 

they would not engage to treat about any one 

particular, till they ſaw how far their demands 

went: And he ſaid, that all was to be tranſacted 

in writing, tho* the others inſiſted on an amicable 

conference; which was at firſt denied: Yet ſome 

hopes were given of allowing it at laſt. Papers were 

upon this given in. The Preſbyterians moved, 

that Biſnop Uſher's Reduction ſhould be laid down 

s ground - work to treat on; that Biſhops ſhould 

not govern their dioceſe by their ſingle authority, 

nor depute it to Lay officers in their Courts, but 

hould in matters of ordination and juriſdiction 

take along with them the counſel and concurrence 

of the Preſbyters. They did offer ſeveral _ 

tions to the Liturgy, - againſt the many reſponſe 

by the people; and | they deſired, all might be 

made one continued prayer. They deſired that 


excepted 
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1660; excepted to many parts of the office of baptiſm, 
chat import the inward regeneration of all that 


were baptized. But as they propoſed theſe amend- 

nts, ſo they did alſo offer a Liturgy new drawn 
by Mr. Baxter. They inſiſted mainly againſt 
kneeling at the Sacrament; of the Lord's Supper, 
chiefly againſt the impoſing it ; and moved that 


the poſture might be left free, and that the uſe of 
the ſurplice, of the croſs in baptiſm, of God-tathers 
being the ſponſors in baptiſm, and of the holy 


days, might be aboliſhed. Sheldon ſaw well what 
the effect would be of putting them to make all 
their demands at once. The number of them 
raiſed a mighty | outcry againſt them, as people 
that could never be ſatisfied. But nothing gave 
ſo great an advantage againſt them, as their offer: 
a new Liturgy. In this they were divided among 
themſelves. Some were ſor inſiſting only on a ie 
important things, reckoning that, if they were 
gained, and a union followed upon that, it would 
be eaſier to gain other things rs, But all 
chis was overthrown by Mr. Baxter, who was a man 
of great piety; and, if he had not meddled in too 
many chings, would have been eſteemed one of 
the learned men of the age: He writ: near two 
hundred books: Of theſe, three are large folios : 
He had a very moving and pathetical way of 
Writing, and was his whole life long a man of 
great zealand much ſimplicity ; but was mot 
unhappily ſubtle and metaphyſical in every thing. 
There was a great ſubmiſſion paid to him by the 
Whole party; So he perſuaded them, that from 
the wor ds of the commiſſion they were bound to 
offer every thing, that they thought might con- 
duce to the good or peace of the Church, without 
conſidering what was like to be obtained, or what 
effect their demanding ſo much might have, in 
irritating the minds of thoſe who were then the 
ſuperior body in ſtrength and number. All the 
whole matter was at laſt reduced to one ſingle 
2 eier | ? | - Point, 
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int; whether it was lawful to determine the cer- 1660. 
tan uſe of things indifferent in the worſhip or 
God ? The Biſhops held them to that point, and 3 
preſſed them to ſhew that any of the things im- 0 
poſed were of themſelves unlawful. The Preſby- 


ö 
terians declined this; but affirmed, that other cir- 
cumſtances might make it become unlawful to 
: ſettle a peremptory law about things indifferent; 
. which they applied chiefly to kneeling in the Sa- 
crament, and ſtood upon it that a law, which ex- 
| cluded all that did not kneel from the Sacrament, 
was unlawful, as a limitation in the point of com- 
munion put on the laws of Chriſt, which ought 
; to be the only condition of thoſe who had a right | 
F to it. Upon this point there was a free confe- | 
E rence that laſted ſome days. The two men, that | 
. had the chief management of the debate, were | 
” the moſt unfit to heal matters, and the fitteſt to 
1 widen them, tha could have been found out. 
2 Baxter was the opponent, and Gunning was the 
nl reſpondent ;| who was afterwards advanced, firſt to 
1 Chicheſter, and then to Ely: He was a man of | 
£ great reading, and noted for a ſpecial ſubtilty of 
of 17 85 6 All the arts of ſophiſtry were made uſe 
8 of by him on all occaſions, in as confident a man- 
1 ner, as if they had been ſound reaſoning: He 
ot WM 434 man of an innocent life, unweariedly active 
of to very little purpoſe 5 He was much ſet on the 
& reconciling us with Popery in ſome points: And, 
becauſe the charge of idolatry ſeemed a bar to all 
4 thoughts of reconciliation with them, he ſet him · 


m elf with very great zeal to clear the Church of 
5 Rome of idolatry: This made many ſuſpect him 


* as inclining to go over to them: But he was far 

ut from it; and Was a very Honeſt, ſiacere man, but 3 
1 of no ſound judgment, and of no prudence in 

in affairs: He was for our conforming in all things 


"i to the rules of the Primitive Church, particularly 

he n Praying fer the dad,” in the uſe of off, with 

le many ather rituals: He formed many in Cam- 
WHA: | 0 8 bridge 


i 
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1660, bridge upon his own notions, who: have carried 
them perhaps farther than he intended. Baxter 
and he ſpent ſome days in much logical arguing, 
to the diverſion of the town, who thought here 
vVere a couple of fencers engaged in diſputes, that 
eould never be brought to an end, nor have any 
good effect. In concluſion, this commiſſion, be. 
ing limited to ſuch a number of days, came to an 
end, before any one thing was agreed on. The 
Biſhops inſiſted on the laws that were ſtill in force, 
to which they. would admit of no exception, unleſs 
it was proved that the matter of thoſe laws was 
ſinful. They charged the Preſbyterians with hay- 
ing made a ſchiſm, upon a charge againſt the 
Church for things, which now they themſel ves could 
not call ſinful. They ſaid, there was no reaſon 
to gratify ſuch a ſort of men in any thing: One 
demand granted would draw on many more: All 
authority both in Church and State was ſtruck at 
by the poſition they had inſiſted on, that it was 
not lawful to impoſe things indifferent, ſince they 
ſeemed to be the only proper matter in which 
human authority could interpoſe. So this fur- 
niſhed an occaſion to expoſe them as enemies to all 
order. Things had been carried at the Savoy with 
great ſharpneſs, and many reflections. Baxter 
ud once, ſuch things would offend: many good 
men in the Nation. Stearn, the Archbiſhop of 
Vork, upon that took notice that he would not 
ſay Kingdom, but Nation, becauſe he would not 
acknowledge a King. this great complaints 
were made, as an indecent return ſor the zeal they 

had ſhewn in the Reſtoration. 


1661. The conference broke up without doing any 


> good. Ir did rather hurt, and heightened the ſharp- 


of 195 neſs that was then in peoples minds to ſuch a de- 


that it needed no addition to raiſe it higher. 


mit y made 25 | 
harder. The Preſbyterians laid their complaints before the 
King: But little regard was had to them. And 


now 
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now all che concern that ſeemed to employ the 1661. 
Biſhops thoughts was, not only to make no alte 


ration on their account, but to make the terms of 


conformity much ſtricter than they had been before 
the war. So it was reſolved to maintain confor- 
mity to the height, and to put lecturers in the 
ſame condition with the incumbents, as to oaths 
and ſubſcriptions; and to oblige all perſons to 
ſubſcribe an unfeigned aſſent and conſent to all 


and every particular, contained and preſcribed in 


the book of Common Prayer. Many, who 
thought it lawful to conform in ſubmiſſion, yet 
ſerupled at this, as importing a particular appro- 
bation of every ching: And gteat diſtinction was 
made between a conformity in practice, and ſo 
full and diſtinct an aſſent. Vet men got over that, 
as importing no more but a conſent of obedience: 
For tho* the words of the ſubſcription, which 
were alſo to be publickly pronounced before the 


congregation, declaring the perſon's unfeigned aſ- | 


ſent and conſent, ſeemed to import this, yet the 
Clauſe of the act that enjoined this carried a clear 


explanation of it; for it enacted this declaration 


as an aſſent and conſent to the uſe of all things 
contained in the book. Another ſubſcription was 
enacted, with relation to the League and Cove- 


nant; by which they were required to declare it 


unlawful upon any pretence, whatſoever to take 
arms againft the King, renouncing the traiterous, 
poſition of taking arms by his authority, againſt 
his perſon, or thoſe commiſſioned by him, toge- 
ther with a declaration, that no obligation lay on 


them or any other perſon from the League or 
Covenant, to endeavour any change or alteration 
of government in Church and State, and that the, 
Covenant was in itſelf an unlawful oath. This 
was contriv'd againſt all the old men, who had 

both taken the Covenant themſelves, and had 
preſs'd it upon others. So they were now to own 
Gemlelyes very guilty in that matter. And thoſe, 


Who 


>56 I 


1661. 


— 


The Act 
of Uni- 
foranity. 
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who thought it might be lawful, upon great and 
illegal provocation, to reſiſt unjuſt invaſions on 
the laws and liberties of the ſubjects, excepted to 
the ſubſcription, tho' it was ſcarcę ſafe for any at 
that time to have infiſted on that point. Some 
thought, that ſince the King had taken the Cove- 
nant, he at leaſt was bound to ſtand to it. 
Another point was fixed by the Act of Unifor- 
mity, which was more at large formerly: Thoſe, 
who came to England from the foreign Churches, 
had not been required to be ordained among us: 
But now all, that had not Epiſcopal ordination, 
were made incapable of holding any Eccleſiaſtical 
Benefice. Some few alterations were made in the 


Liturgy by the Biſhops themſelves : A few new 


collects were made, as the prayer for all condi- 


tions of men, and the general thankſgiving. A 


collect was alſo drawn for the Parliament, in 
which a new epithet was added to the King's title, 
that gave great offence, and occaſioned much 1n- 


decent raillery: He was ſtyled our moſt religious 


King. It was not ealy to give a proper ſenſe to 
this, and to make it go well down; ſince, what- 
ever the ſignification of religion might be in the 
Latin word, as importing the ſacredneſs of the 


King's perſon, yet in the Engliſh-language it bore 
a e 4 was no way applicable to the 
King. And thoſe who took great liberties with 
him have often aſked him, what muſt all his peo- 
ple think, when they heard him prayed for as 
their moſt religious King? Some other leſſer ad- 
ditions were made. But care was taken, that no- 


thing ſhould be altered, as it had been moved by 


the Preſbyterians; for it was reſolved to gratify 
them in nothing. One important addition was 


made, chiefly by Gawden's men: He preſſed that 


a declaration, explaining the reaſons of their kneel- 


ing at the Sacrament, which had been in King 
Edward's Liturgy, but was left out in Queen 
Elizabeth's time, ſhould be again ſet where it had 
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d once been. The Papiſts were highly offended, 1661. 
n when they ſaw ſuch an expreſs declaration made 


0 againſt the real preſence, and the Duke told me, 
It that when he aſked Sheldon how they came to de- 
fo clare againſt a doctrine, which he had been in- 


Y ſtructed was the doctrine of the Church, Sheldon 
anſwered, aſk Gawden about it, who is a Biſhop 
8 of your own making: For the King had ordered 


A his promotion for the ſervice he had done. The 
S, Convocation that prepared thoſe alterations, as 
2 they added ſome new holy days, St. Barnabas, and 
l, the Converſion of St. Paul, ſo they took in more 
al lfſons out of the Apocrypha, in particular the 
ie ſtory of Bell and the Dragon: New offices were 
V alſo drawn for two new days, the thirtieth of 


i- January, called King Charles the Martyr, and the 
A twenty, ninth of May, the day of the King's birth 


n and return. Sancroft drew for theſe ſome offices 
, of a very high ſtrain. Yet others of a more mo- 
| derate ſtrain were preferred to them. But he, 
Is coming to be advanced to the See of Canterbury, 
0 got his offices to be publiſhed by the King's au- 
4 thority, in a time when ſo high a ſtyle as was'in 
0 them did not ſound well in the Nation. Such 
fa care was taken in the choice and returns of the 
e members of the Convocation, that every thing 
e went among them as was directed by Sheldon anc 
h Morley. When they had prepared all their alte- 
- rations, they offered them to the King, who ſent, 
8 them to the Houſe of Commons, upon which 


* 
4 
4 % 


y When it was brought into the . Houle, many 


it pon which reports were ſpread, and much ag- 

- gravated as they were reported to the Houle o 

8 Commons, of the Plots of the Preſbyterians in 
ſeveral Counties. Many were taken up on thoſe 


0 | : 
d MM reports<* But node were ever tried 
e Voz. 1, ae” 
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1661 X the thing being let fall, it has been given out 
— ſince, that theſe were forged by the direction of 


ſome hot ſpirits, who might think ſuch arts were 
neceſſary to give an alarm, and by rendring the 


party odious to carry ſo ſevere an act againſt them. 


The Lord Clarendon himſelf was charged as hav- 
ing directed this piece of artifice: But J could 
never ſee any ground for faſtening it on him: 
Tho' there were great appearances of foul dealing 


among ſome of the fiercer fort. The Act paſs'd 


by no great majority : And by it all who did not 


conform to the Liturgy by the twenty fourth of 


Auguſt, St. Bartholomew's day, in the year 1662, 
were deprived of all Eccleſiaſtical benefices, with- 
out leaving any diſcretional power with the King 
in the execution of it, and without making pro- 


viſion for the maintenance of thoſe. who ſhould be 
ſo deprived : A ſeverity neither practiſed by Queen 


Elizabeth in the enacting her Liturgy, nor by 
Cromwell in ejecting the Royaliſts, in both which 
à fifth part of the benefice was reſerved for their 
ſubſiſtence. St. Bartholomew's day was pitched 
on, that, if they were then deprived, they ſhould 
loſe the profits of the whole year, ſince the tithes 
are commonly due at Michaelmas. The Preſby- 
terians remembred what a St. Bartholomew's had 
been held at Paris ninety years before, which was 
the day of that maſſacre, and did not tick to 
compare the one to the other. The Book of 
Common- prayer with the new corrections was that 
to which they were to ſubſcribe. But the correc- 


tions were ſo long a preparing, and the vaſt num- 


ber of copies, above two thouſand, that were to 
be Wrought off for all the pariſh Churches of Eng- 
land, made the impreſſion go on ſo ſlowly, that 
there were few Books ſet out to ſale when the day 
came. Sd, many that were well affected to the 
Church, but that made conſcience of ſubſcribing 
to 4 book that they had not ſeen, left their bene- 
Rees on that very account. Somg made a journ 


i 
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to London on purpoſe to ſee it. With ſo much 1661. 


implicitely to a book they had never ſeen. This 


was done by too many, as I was informed by ſome 


of the Biſhops. But the Preſbyterians were now 
in great difficulties. They had many meetings, 


and much diſputing about conformity. Reynolds. 


accepted of the Biſhoprick of Norwich. But 
Calamy and Baxter refuſed the Sees of Litchfield 


and Hereford; And about two thouſand of them 
fell under the Parliamentary deprivation, as they 


gave out. The numbers have been much contro- 


verted: This raiſed a grievous outcry over the 


Nation; tho? it was leſs conſidered at that time, 
than it would have been at any other. Baxter 
told me, that had the terms of the King's Decla- 
ration been ſtood to, he did not believe that 
above three hundred of theſe would have been fo 
deprived. Some few, and but few, of the Epiſ- 
copal party were troubled at this ſeverity, or ap- 
5 5 5 of the very ill effects it was like to 
ave. Here were many men, much valued; ſome 


on better grounds, and others on worſe; who were 


now caſt out ignominiouſly; reduced to great po- 


verty, provoked by much ſpiteful ulage, and caſt 


upon thoſe popular practices that both their prin- 
ciples and their circumſtances ſeemed to juſtify, 


ot forming ſeparate congregations, and of divert- 


ing men from the publick worſhip, and from con- 
lidering their ſucceſſors as the lawful paſtors of 
thoſe Churches in which they had ſerved. The 
blame of all this fell heavieſt on Sheldon. The 
Earl of Elarendon was charged with his havin 

entertained the Preſbyterians with hopes and FE. 


words, while he was all the while carrying on, or 


at leaſt giving way to the Biſhop's project. When 
the Convocation had gone thro? the book of Com- 
mon-prayer, it was in the next place propoſed, 
chat, according to a clauſe in the King's licence, 

EET "OM; | they 


precipitation was that matter driven on, that it 
ſeemed expected, that the Clergy ſhould ſubſcribe 
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166. they ſhoufd* conſider the Canons of the Church, 

wn They had it then in their power to have reformed 

| many abufes, and particularly to have provided 

an effectual remedy to the root of all thoſe, which 

ariſe from the poor maintenance that is reſerved 

to the incumbents. Almoſt all the leaſes of the 

Church eſtates over England were fallen in, there 

Having been no renewal for twenty years. The 

teaſes. for years were determined: And the wars 

had carried off ſo many men, chat moſt of the 

teaſes for lives were fallen into the incumbents 

Hands. So that the Church eſtates were in them: 

And the fines raifed by the renewing the leaſes 

roſe to about a million and a half. It was an un. 

reaſonable thing to let thoſe who were now pro- 

The great moted carry off ſo great a treaſure. If the half 

mou then had been applied to the buying of tithes or glebes 
raiſed on e 3 

. for ſmall Vicarages, here a foundation had been 

Church laid down for à great and effectual reformation. 

eſtates ill In ſome ſees forty or fifty thouſand pound was 

applied. raiſed, and applied to the enriching the Biſhops 

families. Something was done to Churches and 

Colleges, in particular to St. Paul's'in London: 


And a noble collection was made for redeeming | 


all the Engliſh ſlaves that were in any part of Bar- 
bary. But this fell far ſhort of what might have 
been expected. In this the Lord Clarendon was 
heavily charged, as having ſfhewn that he was 
more the Biſhop's. friend than the Church's. I: 
Is true, the law made thofe fines belong to the in- 
cumbents. But ſuch an extraordinary occaſion 
deſerved, that a law fhould have been made on 
1 55 What the Biſhops did with thoſe great 
fines was a pattern to all the lower Dignitaries, 
Who generally took more care of themſelves than 
of the Church. The men of merit and ſervice 
were loaded with many livings and many digni 
ties. With this great acceſſſon of wealth ther: 
broke in upon the Church a great deal of luxury 


und high Jiving, on the pretenice-of hofpitality ; | 
N | _ | While 
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While others made purchaſes, and left. great eſtates, 1661. 


| moſt of which we have ſcen melt away. And — 

| with this overſet of wealth and pomp, that came | 
on men in the decline of their parts and(age,' they, F 
who were now growing into old age, became lazy [1 
6 and. negligent in all the true concerns of the F 
a Church: They left preaching and writing to 
e others, while they gave themſelves up to eaſe and [| 
; oth, In all which fad repreſentation ſome few. F 
a exceptions are to be made; but ſo few, that, if 1 
is 1 new. ſet of men had not appeared” of another - 1 

b lamp, the Church had quite loft her eſteem _ 9 
8 the N | 3, 
| ” Theſe were generally f Cambnage, n gerte Divines 1 
7 under ſome divines, the chief of Whom were called La- Fl 
ic WW Drs. Whitchcor, Cudworth, Wilkins, More, and eggs $ 
.. Worthington, Whitchcot was a man of a rare 1 
Mn temper, very mild and Obliging: He had great 5 „ 
if credit with ſome chat had been eminent in the lat 9 
8 times; but made all the uſe he could of it to pro- = I 
vs te good men of all perfuaſions. He. Was much I 
id for liberty of conſcience: And being diſguſted ©... 'J 
12 ith the dry ſyſtematical way of thöſe times, he TY 
"y ſtudied to raiſe choſe who converſe with Him to 4 
Ty nobler ſet of thoughts, and to confi er religion Þ 
50 as a feed of a deiform nature, (to one of His | 

1 oyn phraſes.) In order to this, he ſet young ſtu- 5 

45 dents much on reading the ancient Philoſophers, 

Tr chiefly Plato, Tull and Plotin, and on conſider- 

Th ing the Chriſtian en as A doctrine ſent from 

on God, both to elevate and ſweeten human nature, 


on in'which he was 4 great example, às well as a wiſe 
eat and kitid . Hi carried this on 


es with 2 great N of genius, and avaſt compaſs 
To of learning p. He 55 a man of great conduet and 
ice prudence ; Upon which his enemies did very falfly 
ni- accuſe him of craft and diſſimulation. Wilkins 
ere was of Oxford, bur removed to Cambridge. His 
ury W firſt iſe was in the Elector Palatine's family, when 


1 Ih in England. Aller ane he married 


j 


hilc #7 S 3 Cromwell's 
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1661. Cromwell's ſiſter; but made no other uſe of that 
alliance, but to do good offices, and to coyer the 


Univerſity from the ſourneſs of Owen and Good- 
win. At Cambridge he joined with thoſe who 
ſtydied to propagate better thoughts, to take men 
off from being in parties, or from narrow notions, 
from ſuperſtitiqus conceits, and a fierceneſs about 
opinions. He was alſo a rear obſerver and a 
promoter of experimental philoſophy, which was 
then a new. thing, and much looked after. He 


was naturally ambitious, but was the wiſeſt Clergy- 


man I ever knew. He was a lover of mankind, 
and had a delight in doing good. More was an 
open hearted, and ſincere chriſtian philoſopher, 
who ſtudied to eſtabliih men in the great principles 


of religion againſt atheiſm, that was then begin. 


ming to gain ground, chiefly by reaſon of the by- 


pPocriſy of ſome, and the fantaſtical conceits of the 


{obbs's 


More ſincere enthuſtaſts. _- 

Hobbs, who had long followed the Court, and 
pre there for a mathematical man, tho! he really 
knew little that way, being diſguſted by the Court, 


Came into England in Cromwell's time, and pub- 


liſhed a very wicked book, with a very ſtrange 


title, The Leviathan, His main principles were, 


that all men acted under an abſolute neceſſity, in 
which he ſeemed protected by the then received 
doctrine of. abſolute decrees. . He ſeemed to think 
that the univerſe was God, and that fouls were ma- 
xerial, Thought being only ſubtil and imperceptible 
motion, He thought intereft and fear were the 
Flies principles of ſociety; And he put all mora: 
Jity in the following that, which was our own pri 
yate will or advantage. He thought religion had 
No other. foundation than the laws of the land. 


And he put all the law in the will of the Prince, 


- 


| gf of the people: For he writ his book at firſt in 
44 


avour. of abſolute monarchy, but turned it after: 
wards to gratify the republican party. Theſe were 
As tue principles, tho' he had diſguiſed gen Ba 
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neſs of them ſet many on reading them. The im- 
piety of them was acceptable to men of corrupt 


minds, which were but too much prepared to re- 
ceive them, by the extravagancies of the late times, 


So this ſet of men at Cambridge ſtudied to aſſert, 
and examine the principles of religion and mora- 
lity on clear grounds, and in a philoſophical me- 
thod. In this More led the way to many that 
came after him. Worthington was a man of emi- 
nent piety and great humility, and practiſed a moſt 
ſublime way of ſelf denial and devotion. All theſe, 
and thoſe who were formed under them, ſtudied 
to examine farther into the nature of things than 
had been done formerly, They declared againſt 
ſuperſtition on the one hand, and enthuſiaſm on 
the other. They loved the conſtitution of the 
Church, and the Liturgy, and could well live un- 
der them : But they * think it unlawful to 
live under another form. They wiſhed that things 
might have been carried with more moderation. 
And they continued to keep a good correſpon- 
dence, with thoſe who had differed from them in 


opinion, and allowed a great freedom both in phi- 


loſophy and in divinity : From whence they were 
called men of Latitude. And upon this men of 
narrower thoughts and fiercer tempers faſtened up- 
on them the name of Latitudinarians. They read 
Epiſcopius much. And the making out the rea- 
ſons of things being a main part of their ſtudies, 
their enemies called rhem Socinians. They were 
all very zealous againſt popery. And ſa, they 
becoming ſoon very conſiderable, the Papiſts ſet 
themſelves againſt them to decry them as Atheiſts, 
Deiſts, or at beſt Socinians. And now that the 
main principle of religion was ſtruck at by Hobbs 
and his followers, the Papiſts acted upon this a 


very ſtrange part. They went in ſo far even into 
the argument for Atheiſm, as to publiſh many 


S 4 books, 


2863 
order to catch unwary readers. And this ſet of no- 1661. 
tions came to ſpread much. The novelty and bold- — 
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1661. books, in which they affirmed, that there was. no 
ENV certain proofs of the Chriſtian religion, unleſs we 
took it from the authority of the Church as infal- 
lible. This was ſuch a delivering up of the cauſe 
to them, that it raiſed in all good men a very high 
indignation at Popery; that party ſhewing, that 
they choſe to make-men, who would not turn Pa- 
piſts, become Atheiſts, rather than believe Chrifti- 

anity upon any other ground than infallibility. 
A cha- The moſt eminent. of thoſe,” Who were formed 
-=_ 4 Under thoſe great men I have mention'd, were Til 
« wa lotlon, Stillingfleet, and Patrick. The firit of 
— was a man of a clear head, and a ſweet tem. 
He had the brighteſt thoughts, and the moſt 
9 9 ſtyle of all our divines; and was eſteemed 
555 beſt Preacher of the age. He was a very pru- 
ar man; 1 had ſuch a e with it, 


+ S# 2 + 


| 1 ute more to Nin g 9 cies to 155 our worſhip, 
than he did. But 1 5 Was ſo little ſuperſtition, 

and ſo much reaſon and gedtleneſs in his way of 
Explaining” things,” that. malice was long levelled 

ii him, . and in concluſion broke ont fiercely on 
Um, 4 gs was a man of much more learn- 

ing; bur of a more reſerved, and a haughtier tem- 
"IP | "He ; in his youth writ an Irenicum for heal- 

18 ou diyifipns, with ſo much learning and mo- 
Qeration, . that ! it Was eſteemed a maſter piece. His 
Reet Was, that the Apoſtles had ſettled the 
Church in a, conſtitution of Biſhops, Prieſts, and 
Jeacons, but had made no perpetual law about it, 

0 having only taken it in, as they did many other 
things, from the cuſtoms and practice of the ſy- 
agogue ; from which he inferred, that certainly 

; the conſtitution Was lawful.” ſince authoriſed by 
Wenk. but not , Tab they had 2 1 

ettle 
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ſettled law about it. This took with, many; but 1661. 
was Cried out upon by others as an attempt againſt — 
the Church. Let the argument was managed with 

ſo much learging and ſkill, that none of either ſide 

ever undertook to anſwer it. Alter that, he wrote 

againſt infidelity, beyond any that had gone befote 

him; And. then he engaged. to write againſt Po- 


ery, Which he did with ſuch an exaccnels and 
ee that no books of controverſy were ſo 
much read and valued, as his were. He was a 
great man in many. reſpects. He knew the world 
well, and was eſteemed a very wile man. The 
writing of Bis Irenicum was a great ſnare to him: 
For, to avoid the imputations which that brought 
upon him, he not only retracted the book, but he 
went into the humours of a high ſort of people, 
beyond what became him, perhaps beyond his o.] 


| ſenſe of things. He applied himſelf much to the 
j ſtudy of the law and records, and the original of 
- | 'our conſtitution, and was a, very extraordinary 
-S: man. Patrick was a great preacher. He rot 
. much, and well, and chiefly on the Scriptures. 
), He was a laborious man in his function, of great 
1, ſtrictneſs of life, . but a little too ſevere againſt thoſe 
of who differed from him, But that was, When be 
d thought, their doctrines ſtruck at the fundamental 
Jy of religion. He became afterwards more mode- 
N- rate,” To theſe I ſhall add another. divine, Who, 
n- tho of Oxford, yet as he was formed by Biſhop 
. Wilkins, fo he went into moſt of their principles; 
0- bur went far beyond them in learning, Lloyd was 


2 great critick in, the Greek and Latin meiden 


he but chiefly in the Scriptures; of the words and 
nd phraſes.of which he carried the malt perfect con- 


it, cordance in his memory, and had it the readieſt 
ner about him, of all men that ever I knew. He Was 
ſy- an exact hiſtorian, and the moſt, punctual in chro- 
nly nology of all our divines. He had read the, maſt 
by books, and with the beſt judgment, and had made 


no the moſt copious abſtracts out of them, of any 95 
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this age: So that Wilkins uſed to ſay, he had the 
moſt learning in ready caſh of any he ever kney, 
He was ſo exact in every thing he ſet about, that 
he never gave over any part of ſtudy, till he had 
quite maſtered it. But when that was done, he 
went to another ſubject, and did not lay out his 


learning with the diligence with which he laid it 


in. He had many volumes of materials upon all 
ſubjects laid together in fo diſtinct a method, that 
he could with very little labour write on any of 
them, He had more life in his imagination, and 
A truer judgment, than may ſeem conſiſtent with 
ſuch a laborious courſe of ſtudy. Yet, as much 
as he was ſet on learning, he had never neglected 
his paſtoral care. For ſeveral years he had the 
greateſt. cure in England, St. Martins, which he 
took care of with an application and diligence be- 
yond any about him ; to whom he was an example, 
or rather a reproach, ſo few following his example. 


He was a holy, humble, and patient man, ever 


ready to do good when he ſaw a proper opportu- 
7 55 Even his love of ſtudy i or arent him 
from that. He did 778 his promotion find a ve- 
ry worthy ſucceſſor in his cure, Teniſon, who car- 
ried on and advanced all thoſe good methods that 
he had begun, in the management of that great 
cure. He endowed ſchools, ſet up a publick li- 
brary, and kept many Curates to aſſiſt him in his 
indefatigable labours among them. He was a ve- 
ry learned man, and took much pains to ſtate the 
notions and practices of heatheniſh idolatry, and 
ſo to faſten that charge on the Church of Rome. 
And, Whitehall lying within that pariſh, he ſtood 
as in the front of the battle all King James's reign; 
and maintained, as well as managed, that dan- 
gerous poſt with great courage and much judg- 
ment, and was held in very high eſteem for his 


whole deportment, which was ever grave and mo- 


derate. Theſe have been the greateſt divines we 


have had theſe forty years: And may we ever Mi 


have 
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| hey were much ſet on reforming their language. 


King approved of the ſtyle their diſcourſes gene- 


fargement : But even then they cut off unneceſſary 


r 
Before them was over-run with 


lime, The King had little or no literature, but 
true and good Poſe: and had got a right notion 
of ſtyle; for he was in France, at a time when 


t ſoon appear'd that he had a true taſte. So this 
help'd to raiſe the value of theſe men, when the 
rally ran in; which was clear, plain, and ſhort, 
They gave a ſhort paraphraſe of their text, unleſs 
where great difficulties required a more copious en- 


ſhews 
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1661. fhews of learning, and applied themſclves to the 
— matter, in which they opened the nature and rea- 
| ſons of things fo fully, and with that ſimplicity, 

that their heaters felt an inſtruction of another 

fort, than had commonly been Obſerved before. 

So they became very much followed : And a ſet 

of theſe men brought off the City in a great mea. 


ſure, 1 0 the We N had formerly 1 to the 
* 


? 
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1 There was 4 great ebe in Cola, a little be- 
rr Ge" St. Battho omew's day, whether the Ack of 
The A8 Uniformity ſhould be Punctually executed, or not. 
of Unifor Some moved to have the execution of it delayed 
— to the next eon f Parliament. Others were 
rigour. for executing it in the main, but to connive at 
ſome eminent mep, and to put Curates into their 
Churches to read zh officiare according to the 
Common-prayer, but to leave them to preach on, 
till they ſhout die Gut. The Earl of Mancheſter 
hid” 201 theſe” things before the” King. with 
tmach' Zeal, but with no great” force.” Sheldon on 
the other hand prefs'd the execution of the law; 
01 was accuſtomed to obey law : So while 
they ſtood en that ground, the here fafe; and 
-» needed fear none of the dangers chat ſeemed to be 

threatened „He alſo undertook to fill all the va. 

Sa pe that fould be forfaken in London, 
Falls and mote to the EY, 'of the people, 
thaj they hall been before: And he. ſeemed to ap- 
rehend, that a very ſmall number would fall un- 

85 the deprivation, 3 and that the "ot of che party 
would conform. On the other hand, thofe who 
led the party took great pains to haye them all ſtick 


_ 


e They infuſed it into them, that if great 


bers ſtood out, chat would ſhew, their ſtrength, 
ps produce new "laws in their favour ; „ Whereas 
hey you be "def fed, if, after ſo much noiſe 
e, the greater part of them ſhould conform. 


85 it Was thought, that 14 went our in the croud 
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e to keep their friends company. Many of theſe 1662. 
were diſtinguiſned by their abilities and zeal. wa 
: They caſt themſelves upon the providence of God, 


T and the charity of their friends, which had a fair 
7 appearance, as of men that wefe ready to ſuffer 
5 perſecution for their conſciences. This begot 
5 eſteem, and raiſed compaſſion : Whereas the old 
e 


Clergy, now much enriched, were as much deſ- 
piſed. But the young Clergy that came from the 
Univerſities did good ſervice. Learning was then 
I high at Oxford; chiefly the ſtudy of the oriental 
tongues, which was much raiſed by the Polyglot 


5 Bible; then lately ſet forth. They read the fathers 
q mich there. Mathematicks and the new philoſo- 
£ phy were in great eſteem. And the meetings that 
5 Wilkins had begun at Oxford were now held in 


F London too, in ſo publick manner, that the King 1 


1 himſelf encouraged them much, and had many 

' experiments made before him: | 

\ The men that formed the Royal Society in Lon- The 

d don were Sir Robert Murray, the Lord Brounker, Noyal 
6 2 profound marhematician, and Dector Ward, 2 
i ſoon after promoted to Exeter, and afterwards re- 


1 WH moved to Saliſbury. Ward was 4 man of great 


* reach, went deep in mathematical ſtudies, and was 
$1 a very dextrous man, if not too dextrous; for his 
1 ſincerity was much queſtioned. He had complied 
2 during the late times, and held in by taking the 
Gy Covenant: So he was hated by the high men as a 
P? . time-ſerver. But the Lord Clarendon ſaw, that 
5 moſt of the Biſhops were men of merit by their 
i ſufferings, but of no great capacity for buſineſs, 


He brought Ward in, as a man fit to govern the 
| Church: For Ward, to get his former errors to 
1 be forgot, went into the high notions of a ſevere 
/ conformity, and became the moſt * conſiderable 


i man on the Biſhops bench. He was' à profound 
5 States-man, but a very indifferent Clergy-man: 


1 WW Many Phyſicians, and other ingehious men went 
no the Society for natural Philoſophy. © But he 
8 ä who 


— 
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who laboured moſt, at the greateſt charge, and 


ich the moſt ſucceeſs at experiments, was Robert 


Boyle, the Earl of Cork's youngeſt ſon. He was 
looked on by all who knew him, as a very perfect 
pattern. He was a very devout Chriſtian, humble 
and modeſt; almoſt to a fault, of a moſt ſpotleſs and 


_ exemplary life in all reſpects. He was highly cha- 


Conſulta- 


tions 


among 
the Pa- 
pills. 


ritable; and was a mortified and ſelf- denied man, 
that delighted in nothing ſo much as in the doing 
good. He neglected his perſon, deſpiſed the 
world, and lived abſtracted from all pleaſures, de- 
ſigns, and intereſts. I preached his funeral ſer- 
mon, in which I gave his character ſo truly, that 
I do not think it neceſſary now to enlarge more 


upon it. The Society for Philoſophy grew ſo 


conſiderable, that they thought fit to take out 4 
patent, which conſtituted them a body, by the 
name of the Royal Society; of which Sir Robert 
Murray was the firſt Preſident, Biſhop Ward the 
ſecond, and the Lord Brounker the third. Their 


hiſtory is writ ſo well by Doctor Sprat, that Iwill 
inſiſt no more on them, but go on to other mat- 


ters. 2 

After St. Bartholomew's day, the Diſſenters, 
ſeeing both Court and Parliament was ſo much fer 
againſt them, had much conſultation together 
what to do. Many were for going over to Hol- 
land, and ſettling there with their Miniſters, 
Others propoſed New-England, and the other 
Plantations. Upon this the Earl of Briſtol drew 
to his houſe a meeting of the chief Papiſts in Town: 


And after an oath of ſecrecy he told them; now 


was the proper time for them to make ſome ſteps 
towards the bringing in of their religion: In order 
to that it ſeemed adviſable for them to take pains 
to procure favour to the Nonconformiſts; (for 
that became the common name to them all, as 
Puritan had been before the war:) They were the 
rather to beſtir themſelves to procure a toleration 
for them in general terms, that rhey themle)ves 
Ro, 9 9 R 
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d might be comprehended within it. The Lord: 1662, 


t Aubigny ſeconded the motion. He ſaid, it was wy 
a3 ſo viſibly the intereſt of England to make a great 5 
& body of the trading men ſtay within the Kingdom, 

le and be made ealy in it, that it would have a good 

d grace in them to ſeem zealous for it: And, to 

3. draw in ſo great a number of thoſe, who had been 

1; hitherto the hotteſt againſt them, to feel their care, 

g and to fee their zeal to ſerve them, he recom- 

16 mended to them to make this the ſubject of all their 

e diſcourſes, and to engage all their friends in the 

. deſign. Bennet did not meet with them, but was 

at known to be of the ſecret; as the Lord Stafford 

re told me in the Tower a little before his death. But 

o that Lord ſoon withdrew from thiſe meetings: 


4 For he apprehended the Earl of Briſtol's heat, and 
1c that he might raiſe a ſtorm againſt them by his 
rt indiſcreet meddling. 


i The King was ſo far prevailed on by them, that A Decla- 
ir in December 1662 he ſer out a Declaration, that ration for 
ll WF was generally thought to be procured by the Lord N 
t- Briſtol : But it had a deeper root, and was de- 
| ſigned by the King himſelf. In it the King ex- 
81 preſſed his averſion to all ſeverities on the account 
et of religion, but more particularly to all ſanguinary 
er laws ; and gave hopes both to Papiſts and Non- 
* conformiſts, that he would find out ſuch ways for 
s. WW tempering the ſeverities of the laws, that all his 
er ſubjects ſhould be eaſy. under them. The wiſer of 
W the Nonconformiſts ſaw at what all this was aimed, 
1! and ſo received it coldly. But the Papiſts went 
w on more warmly, and were preparing a ſcheme 
ps for a toleration for them. And one part of it 
er raiſed great diſputes among themſelves. Some 
ns were for their taking the oath of allegiance, which 
or fenounced the Popes depoſing power. But all 
a8 thoſe that were under a management from Rome 
16 refuſed this. And the Internuntio at Bruſſells 
n WW proceeded to cenſure thoſe that were for it, as ene- 


es Wy g2cmics to the Papal authority. A propofition a) 
| | e | 10 
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1662. alfo made for having none but ſecular Prieſts to. 
lerated in England, who ſhould be under 3 


Deſigned 


for thge 


Papiſts. 


Biſhop, and under an eſtabliſhed government. 
But that all the regulars, in particular all Jeſuits, 
ſhould be under the ſtricteſt penalties forbid the 

The Earl of Clarendon ſet this on; for he knew 
well it would divide the Papiſts among them- 
ſelves. But, tho' a few honeſt Prieſts, ſuch as 
Blacklow, Serjeant, Caron, and Walſh were for it, 
yet they could not make a party among the lead- 
ing men of their own ſide. It was pretended, that 


this was ſet on foot with a deſign to divide them, 


and ſo to break their ſtrength. The Earl of Cla- 
rendon knew, that Cardinal de Retz, for whom 


he ſaw the King had a particular eſteem, had come 


over incognito, and had been with the King in 
private. So, to let the King fee how odious a 


thing his being ſuſpected of Popery would be, and 


what a load it would lay on his government if it 


came to be believed, he got ſome of his party, as 


Sir Allen Brodrick told me, to move in the Houſe 
of Commons for an Act rendring it capital to ſay 


the King was a Papiſt. And, whereas the King | 


was made to believe that the old Cavaliers were 
become milder with relation to Popery, the Lord 


_ Clarendon upon this new Act inferred," that it ſtill 


appeared that the opinion of his being a Papiſt 
would fo certainly make him odious, that for 
that reaſon the Parliament had made the ſpread- 
ing thoſe reports ſo penal. But this was taken 


by another handle, while ſome ſaid, that this Act 


was made on purpoſe, that, tho* the deſign of 
bringing in ney ſhould become ever ſo viſible, 
none ſhould dare to ſpeak of it. The Earl of 
Clarendon had a quite contrary deſign in it, to let 
the King ſee how fatal the effects 1 11 ſuch ſuſ- 


picions were like to be. When the Earl of Bri- 


ſtol's declaration was propoſed in Council, Lord 
Clarendon and the Biſhops oppoſed it. But there 
9 | Was 
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was nothing in it directly againſt law, hopes being 1662; 
only given of endeavours to make all men eay 


: under the King's government: So it paſs'd. The 
? Earl of Briſtol carried it as a great victory. And 
0 he, with the Duke of Buckingham; and all Lord 


Clarendon's enemies, declared openly againſt him. 
þ But the poor Prieſts; who had made thoſe honeſt 
1 motions, were very ill looked on by all their own 


18 party, as men gained on deſign to betray them. 
˖ knew all this from Peter Walſh himſelf, who 
. was the honeſteſt and learnedeſt man I ever knew 
ut among them. He was of Iriſh extraction, and of 
, i the Franciſcan order: And was indeed in all 
a points of controverſy almoſt wholly Proteſtant: 


m But he had ſenſes of his own, by which he excuſed 
Je his adhering to the Church of Rome: And he 


in maintained, that with theſe he could continue in 

n the communion of that Church without ſin : And 

0 he ſaid, that he was ſure he did ſome good ſtay- 

it ing ſtill on that ſide, but that he could do none 

As at all if he ſhould come over: He thought, no 

{ man ought to forſake that religion in which he was 

wy dorn and bred; unleſs he was clearly convinced, 

g WI that he muſt certainly be damned if he continued 1 
76 im it. He was an honeſt and able man, much l 
ed practiſed in intrigues, and knew well the methods ö 

ill of the Jeſuits, and other Miſſionaries. He told | 
iſt me often, there was nothing which the whole 1 
or Popiſh 40 feared more than an union of thoſe 9 
d. of the Church of England with the Preſbyterians: 
en They knew, we grew the weaker, the more our 4 
& breaches were widened; and that, the more we 1 
of vere ſet againſt one another, we would mind them x 
le, the leſs. The Papiſts had two maxims, from - 
of which they never departed: The one was to di- [ 
let vide us: And the other was to keep themſelves : ' 
U. united, and either to ſet on an indiſcriminated to- l 
U. leration, or a general proſecution; for ſo we loved | 
xd Wl to ſoften the harſh word of perſecution, | And he 1 
ere obſerved; not without great indignation. at us for 1 
vas Vol. I. „ our b 
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1662. our folly, that we, inſtead of uniting among our- 
ſelves, and dividing them, according to their max- 
ims, did all we could to keep them united, and to 
disjoint our own body: For he was perſugded, if 

the government had held an heavy hand on the 
| Regulars and the Jeſuits, and had been gentle to 
4 the Seculars, and had ſet up a diſtinguiſhing reſt, 
renouncing all ſort of power in the Pope over the 
temporal rights of Princes, to which the Regulars 

and the Jeſuits could never ſubmit, that this would 

have engaged them into ſuch violent quarrels 

among themſelves, that cenſures would have been 

thundred at Rome againſt all that ſhould take any 

ſuch teſt; which would have procured much dil. 
puting, and might have probably ended in the re- 

volt of the ſoberer part of that Church. But he 

found, that, tho' the Earl of Clarendon and the 

Duke of Ormond liked the project, little regard 

2 had to it by the governing party in the 

-ourt. ge | go 
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1663. The Church party was alarmed at all this. And 
La tho" they were unwilling to ſuſpe& the King or 
5 * the Duke, yet the management for Popery was ſo 

mak ED ; | "pat 
viſible, that in the next ſeſſion. of Parliament the 
King's declaration was ſeverely arraigned, and the 
authors of it were plainly enough pointed at. 
'This was done chiefly by the Lord Clarendon's 
Friends, And at this the Earl of Briſtol was 
bighly diſpleaſed, and reſolved to take all poſſible 
methods to ruin the Earl of Clarendon. He had 
a great ſkill in aſtrology, and had poſſeſſed the 
King with an high opinion of it: And told the 
Duke of Buckingham, as he faid to the Earl of 
Rocheſter, Wilmor, from whom I had it, that he 
was confident that he would lay that before the 
King, which would totally alienate him both from 
his brother and from the Lord Clarendon: Fot 
„ he could demonſtrate by the principles of that 
art, that he was to fall by his brother's means, if 
; | not 
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not by his hand: And he was ſure this would 1663. 


275 


work on the King. It would fo, ſaid the Duke yu 


of Buckingham, but in another way than he ex- 
peed ; For it would make the King be to atraid 
of offending him, that he would do any thing 
rather than provoke him. Yet the Lord Briſtol 
would lay this before the King. And the Duke 
of Buckingham believed, that it had the effect 


ever after, that he had apprehended : For tho' the 


King never loved nor eſteemed the Duke, yet he 
ſeemed to ſtand in ſome ſort of awe of him. | 


But this was not all: The Lord Briſtol reſolved 2 
E aren- 


. don in tl 
of Clarendon to the Houſe of Lords, tho” it was loule f 


to offer articles of impeachment againſt the Earl 


plainly provided againſt by the ſtatute againſt ap- Lords. 


peals in the reign of Henry the fourth. Yet both 


the Duke of Buckingham, and the Lord Briſtol, 


the fathers of theſe two Lords, had broken thro? 
that in the former reign. So the Lord. Briſtol 
drew his impeachment, and carried it to the King, 
who took much pains on him in a ſoft and gentle 


manner to diſſuade him from it. But he would 


not be wrought on. And he told the Kin 

plainly, that, if he forſook him, he would raiſe 
ſuch diſorders that all England ſhould feel them, 
and the King himſelf ſhould not be without a 
large ſhare in them. The King, as the Earl of 
Lauderdale told me, who ſaid he had it from 
himſelf, ſaid, he was fo provoked at this, that he 


durſt not truſt himſelf in anſwering, it, but went 
out of the room, and ſent the Lord Aubigny to 
ſoften him: Bur all was in vain. It is very pro- 


bable, that the Lord Briſtol knew the ſecret of 


the King's religion, which both made him fo 


bold, and the King ſo fearful. The next day he 
carried the charge to the Houſe of Lords. It was 


of a very mixed nature: In one part he charged 
the Lord Clarendon with raiſing jealouſies, and 
ſpreading reports of the King's being a Papiſt: 


And yet in the other articles he charged him with 
8921 | „„ correſ- 
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1663. correſpondence with the Court of Rome, in order 
wyw> to the making the Lord Aubigny a Cardinal, and 


ſeveral other things of a very {ſtrange nature. As 
ſoon as he put it in, he, it ſeems, either repented 
of it, or at leaſt was prevailed with to abſcond. 


He was ever after that looked on, as a man ca- 


pable of the higheſt extravagancies poſſible. He 
made the matter worſe by a letter that he wrote 
to the Lords, in which he expreſſed his fear of 
the danger the King was in by the Duke's having 
of guards. Proclamations went out for diſco- 
vering him. But he kept out of the way till the 


ſtorm was over. The Parliament expreſſed a firm 


reſolution to maintain the Act of Uniformity. 
And the King being run much in debt, they 
gave him four ſubſidies, being willing to return 
to the ancient way of taxes by ſubſidies. But 
theſe were ſo evaded, and brought in ſo little 
money, that the Court reſolved never to have re- 


cCourſe to that method of raiſing money any more, 


but to betake themſelves for the future to the aſ- 
ſeſſment begun in the war. The Convocation 


gave at the ſame time four ſubſidies, which proved 


as heavy on them, as they were light on the tem- 
porality. This was the laſt aid that the ſpiritu- 
alty gave: For the whole proving ſo inconſider- 


able, and yet ſo unequally heavy on the Clergy, 


it was reſolved on hereafter to tax Church bene- 
fices as temporal eſtates were taxed; which proved 
indeed a lighter burden, but was not; ſo honour- 
able as when it was given by themſelves. Yet in- 
tereſt prevailing above the point of honour, they 
acquieſced in it. So the Convocations being no 
more neceſſary to the Crown, this made that there 
was lefs regard had to them afterwards. They 
were often diſcontinued, and .prorogued : And 


when they met, it was only for form. The Par- 


liament did paſs another Act, that was very ac- 
ceptable to the Court, and that ſhewed a confi- 
dence in the King, repealing the Act of triennial 


Parlia- 
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Parliaments. which had been obtained with fo 1663. 
much difficulty, and was clogged with ſo many 
clauſes, which ſeemed to transfer the power from 
the Crown to the people, that, when it was car- 
ried, it was thought the greateſt ſecurity that the 
people had for all their other liberties. But it 
was now given up without a ſtruggle, or any clau- 
ſes for a certainty of Parliaments, beſides a gene- 
ral one, that there ſhould be a Parliament called 
within three years after the diſſolution of the pre- 
ſent Parliament, and ſo ever afterwards ; but with-: 
out” any ſevere clauſes, in caſe the Act was not 
obſerved. | 5 | . | 
As for our foreign negotiations I know nothing 
in particular concerning them. Secretary Bennet 
had them all in his hands: And I had no confi- 
dence with any about him. Our concerns with 
Portugal were publick: And I knew no ſecrets 
Ar „ 
By a melancholy- inſtance to our private family A Plot diſ. 
r appeared, that France was mou all poſſible covered. 
methods to do every thing that the King deſired. 
The Commonwealths-men were now chinf ing, that 
they ſaw the ſtream of the Nation beginning to 
turn againſt the Court: And upon that they were 
meeting, and laying plots to retrieve their loſt 
game. One of theſe being taken, and apprehend: 
ing he was in danger, begg'd his life of the King, 
and faid, if he might be aſſured of his pardon, he 
would tell where my uncle Wariſton was, who 
was then in Rouen: For the air of Hamborough 
agreed ſo ill with him, that he was adviſed to go 
to France; and this man was in the ſecret. The 
King ſent one to the Court of France, deſiring he 
might be put in his hands: And this was imme- 
diately done: And no notice was ſent to my uncle 
to go out of the way, as is uſual in ſuch caſes, 
when a perſon is not charged with aſſaſſinations 
y infamous action, but only with crimes of 
ate, He was ſent * and kept ſome —_— 
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in the Tower of London; and from that was ſent 
to Scotland, as ſhall be told afterwards. - 
The 55 of a war with Holland was now 
h 


working. I have been very poſitively aſſured by 
States- men of both ſides, that the French ſet it 
on in a very artificial manner: For while they en- 
couraged us to inſiſt on ſome extravagant demands, 
they at the ſame time preſſed the Dutch not to 
yield to them: And as they put them in hopes, 
that, if a rupture ſhould follow, they would aſſiſt 
them according to their alliance, fo they aſſured 
us that they would do us no hurt. Downing was 
then employed in Holland, a crafty fawning man, 
who was ready to turn to every ſide that was up- 
permoſt, and to betray thoſe Who by their former 
triendſhip and ſervices thought they might depend 
on him; as he did ſome of the Regicides, whom 
he gat in his hands under traſt, and then delivered 
them up. He had been Cromwell's Ambaſſadour 


in Holland; where he had offered perſonal af- 


fronts both to the King and the Duke: Yet he 
had by ſome baſe practices got himſelf to be fo 
effectually recommended by the Duke of Alber- 


marle, that all his former offences were forgiven, 


and he was ſent into Holland as the King's Am- 
baſſadour, whoſe behaviour towards the King him- 
ſelf the States had obſerved; So they had reaſon 
to conclude he was ſent oyer with no good in- 
tent, and that he was capable of managing a bad 


_ deſign, and very ready to undertake it. There 


was no viſible cauſe of war. A complaint of a 
ſhip taken was ready to have ; been ſatisfied. But 


Downing hindred it. So it was plain, the King 


hated them; and fancied they were ſo feeble, and 
the Engliſh were ſo much ſuperior to them, that 
a war would humble them to an entire ſubmiſſion 
and dependence on him in all-things; The States 
had treated, and preſented the King with great 


magnificence, and at a vaſt charge, during the 


time that he had ſtaid among them, after * 
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had declared for him. And, as far as appear- 1663, 
ances could go, the King ſeem'd ſenſible of it: 


Inſomuch that the party for the Prince of Orange 
were not pleaſed, becauſe their applications to him 


could not prevail to make him interpoſe, either 


in the behalf of himſelf, or of his friends, to ger 
the reſolutions taken againſt him to be repealed, 
or his party again put in places of truſt and com- 
mand. The King put that off as not proper to 
be preſſed by him at that time. But neither then 
nor afterwards did he beſtir himſelf in that matter. 


Tho', if either gratitude, or intereſt had been of 
force, and if theſe had not been over-ruled by 


ſome more prevalent conſiderations, he muſt have 
been » inclined to make ſome returns for the ſer- 
vices the late Prince did him: And he muſt have 


ſeen, what a figure he muſt make by having the 
Prince of Orange tied to him in intereft, as much 


as he was by blood. France and Popery were the 
true ſprings of all theſe counſels. It was the in- 


tereſt of the King of France, that the Armies of 


the States might fall under ſuch a feebleneſs, that 


they ſhould be in no condition to make a vigo- 
rous reſiſtance, when he ſhould be ready either to 
invade them, or to fall into Flanders; which he 


was refolved to do, whenſoever the King of Spain 


ſhould die. The French did thus ſet on the war 
between the Engliſh and the Dutch, hoping that 
our Fleets ſhould mutually weaken one another ſo 
much, that the naval. force of France, which was 
increaſing. very conſiderably, ſhould. be near an 
equality to them, when they ſhould be ſhattered 
by a war. The States were likewiſe the greateſt 


ſtrength of the Proteſtant intereſt, and were there- 


fore to be humbled. So, in order to make the 


King more conſiderable both at home and abroad, 
the Court reſolved to prepare for a war, and to 
ſeek for ſuch colours as might ſerve to juſtify it. 


The Earl of Clarendon was not let into the ſecret 
of this deſign, and was always againſt it. But 
19639 by T 4 ; his 
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1663. his intereſt was now ſunk low: And he began te 
— feel the power of an imperious miſtreſs over an 
- __ amorous King, who was ſo diſguſted at the 
Queen, that he abandoned himſelf wholly to 
amour and luxury. FIST 03.46” N 
This was, as far as I could penetrate into it, 


the ſtate of the Court for the firſt four years after | 


the Reſtoration. I was in the Court a great part 

of the years 1662, 1663, and 1664; and was as 
inquiſitive as I could poſſibly be, and had more 

0 ordinary occafions to hear and ſee a great 

+4 = 5 But now I return to the affairs of Scotland: 
Scotland. The Earl of Midletoun after a delay of tome 

months came up to London, and was very. cold! 

received by the King. The Earl of Lauderdale 
moved that a Scotch Couneil might be called. 

The Lord Clarendon got this to be delayed a fort- 
Midletorn night. When it met. the Lord Lauderdale ac- 
abr Suled the Earl of Midletoun of many malverſa- 
Lauder- tions in the great truſt he had been in, which he 
dale. -aggravated ſeverely. The Lord Midletoun de- 
fired he might have what was objected to him in 
writing. And when he had it, A ſent it to Scot- 

land; ſo that it was ſix weeks before he had his 
anſwer ready; all on deſignu to gain time. He 
excuſed ſome errors in point of form, by ſaying, 

that, having ſerved in a military way, he under- 

ſtood not 10 exactly What belonged to law and 
form: But inſiſted on this, that he deſigned no- 

thing, but that the King's ſervice might go on, 

and that his friends might be taken care of, and 

his enemies be humbled, and that ſo loyal a Par- 
liament might be encouraged, who were full of 

.zeal and affection to his ſervice; that, in comply- 

ing with them, he had kept every thing ſo en- 

tirely in his Majeſty's; power, that the King was 


under no, difficulties by any thing they had done. 


In the mean while Sheldon was very earneſt with 
r King de forgive dhe Lord-Migletoun's exims, 


ol King CBARLIS II. 2 
otherwiſe he: concluded the change ſo newly made 1663. 
in the Church would be ſo ill ſupported, that i 
muſt fall to the ground. The Duke of Alber- 
marle, who knew Scotland, and had more credit 
on that head than on any other, pretended that 
the Lord Midletoun's party was that on which 
the King could only rely: He magnified both | 
their power and their zeal; and repreſented the - 
Earl of Lauderdale's friends, as cold and hollow 
in the King's ſervice: And, to ſupport all this, 
the letters that came from Scotland were full of 
the inſolencies of the Preſbyterians, and of the 
dejection the Biſhops and their friends were un- 
der. Sharp Was In on to go up. He pro- 
miſed to all the Earl of Midletoun's friends, that 
he would ſtick firm to him; and that he would 
lay before the King, that his ſtanding or falling 
muſt be the ſtanding or falling of the Church. 

Of this the Earl of Lauderdale had advice ſent 
him. Vet when he came to London, and faw 
that the King Was alienated from the Lord Midle- 
toun, he reſolved to make great ſubmiſſions to 


e eee the Earl of Midletoun, 
he denied all 


- entirely in his power. The Lord Lauderdale upon 
his comforted lum ; and ſaid; he would forgive 
is chem all that Was paſt, and would ſerve them 
and the Church, at another rate than Lord 
I Midletoun was capable of doing, So Sharp be- 
oy cameiwholly: his. Of all this Lord Lauderdale 
12 | 
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166 3. gave me a full relation the next day and ſhewed 
ne che papers that paſs'd between Lord Midle- 


toun and him. Sharp thought he had eſcaped 
Well. The Earl of Midletoun treated the Biſhops 
too much as his creatures, and aſſumed a great 
deal to himſelf, and eæpreſſed a ſort of autho- 
rity over them; which Sharp was uneaſy under, 
tho he durſt not complain of it, or: reſiſt it: 
Whereas he reckoned, that Lord Lauderdale, 
knowing the ſuſpicions that lay on him, as fa- 
vouring the Preſhyterians, would have leſs credit 
and courage in oppoſing any thing, that ſhould 
be neceſſary for their ſupport. It proved that in 
this he judged right: For the Lord Lauderdale, 
that he might maintain himſelf at Court, and with 
the Church of England, was really more compli- 
ant and eaſy to every propoſition that the Biſhops 
made, than he would otherwiſe Have been, if he 
had been always of che Epiſcopal party. But all 
he did that way Was againſt his heart, except when 
his paſſions were vehemently ſtirred, which a very 
light occaſion would readily doo 
When the Earls of Lauderdale and Midletoun 
had been writing papers and anſwers for above 
thice months, an accident happened which haſtened 
Lord Midletoun's diſgrace. The Eärl of Lau- 
derdale laid before the King the unjuſt proceed- 
_ ings in the laying on of the fines. And, to make 
All that party ſure to himſelf, he procured a letter 
from the King to the Council in Scotland, or- 
dering them. to iſſur out à proclamation, for ſy- 
1 of the Act of fining til 


King, but: thro“ his hands. Sa they writ to him, 
deſiring him to repteſent to che King, that this 
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| Parliament, and would raiſe the 1 of a party 1663. 
that ought to be kept down. Lord Midletoun ww 
| writ back, that he had laid the matter before the 
Lag; and that he, conſidering better of it, or- 
dered, that no proceeding ſhould be made upon 
/ his former letter. This occaſioned: a; hot debate 
, in Council. It was ſaid, a letter under the King's 
hand could not be countermanded, but from the 
N ame hand. So the Council wrote to know the 
- King's mind in the matter. The King proteſted 
t de knew nothing of it, and that Lord Midletoun 
d had not ſpoke one word on the ſuhject to him. 
n He upon that ſent. for him, and chid him ſo ſe- 
3 vezely, that Lord Midletoun concluded from. it 
h Wl that he was ruined... Yet he always ſtood upon it, 
- that he had the King's order by word of mouth 
8 for What he had done, 'tho' he Was not ſo cautious 
* 25 to procure an inſtruction under his hand for his 
1 WW warcanc. It is very probable, that he ſpoke of it 
n to the King, when his head was full, of ſomewhat 
7 elſe, ſo that he did not mind it; and that, to get 
! rid of the Earl of Midletoun, he bid him do what- 
in ſoever he propoſed, without reflecting much on it. 
Ve For the King was at that time often ſo. diſtracted 
ed in his thoughts, that he was not at all times maſter 
U- 


ri 


them. When that was done, many of them who 
„ere Miqletoun's friends ſaid much in e 


. r of the — 


ers: were 918 Send and Pay many, thay the credit of 
his affairs muſt ſuffer,” if he continued them any 


longer in ſüch hands: Yet he promiſed them, he pro 

would be ſtill kind to him; for he looked on him (inc 

And turn- Af A very konieſt man. Fw days after that, Se. wel 
ed out Gretary Mortios was Tent to him, with a warrant tior 
af all. under the King's h hand,” requiting him to deliver ny! 
Up his coavmifion, which he did. And ſo hs Bl al 
Minittry came to. os 'end, after a ſort of a reipn of he 

much violeice and injuſtice + Fer he was become WW 

very irmperi6vs. „He and his company were deli- of! 

vered up to ſo much exceſs, and to ſuch a mad- 10 

mefs Gf frolick àtid intempetance, that as Scotland up 

Hack never Really thing Hike it, fo upon this dil. de 

grace there Was à general joy over the Kingdom: all 

Tho that Iaſted not long; for thoſe that came 4 
After him grew vforſe than ever he was like to be. Lo 

"He had lived in great magniffeence, which made WW is 

him acceptaple to many: And he was a firm friend, It. 

the” Violent enemy. The. Earl of Rothes was 
-UeChred che King's Commiſſioner.” But the Earl WI a 

of Lauderdale would not truſt him. So he went me 

don With Rin, and Kept him too viſibly in a de- be 
endence on Him; for all his high character. Ea 

Wariſ- #5 One of the firſt things. that was done in thi wh 
ton's exe-"ſeffj6n of Parliament, was the execution of my un- Kir 
cation. fortunate unele, Wariſton. He was ſo diſordered his 
both in body nd mind, that 1 it Was a reproach to all 

a government to Proceed ag ainſt him: His me- ? 

Vinory was ſoigbnie, chat he id! not know his own . the 
"ehildren.-” He was brought before the Parliament, I 141 

to hear what he Had to Pay, © why" his execution pe 
_-Thould not be awürded. He poke Jong; but in a WI wit 
PBroken and” Uiſcrdered ſtrain; which his enemies en 
"fancied was put on 6 create pity He was ſen- rail 
otenced to” des: Hig deportment Was unequal, 4 Pie 
oftnglit be expected from a man in his condition. wh 


et when'ithb day of his execution came, he was 
11 Very 
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very ſerene. He was chearful, and ſeemed fully 
atisfied with his death. He read a ſpeech twice 
over on the ſcaffold, that to my knowledge he 
compoſed himſelf, in which he juſtified all the 
proceedings in the Covenant, and aſſerted his own 
lincerity 3 but condemned his joyning with Crom- 
well and the Sectaries,  tho* even in that his inten- 


tions had been ſincere, for the good of his Coun- 


try, and the ſecurity of religion. Lord Lauder- 
dale had lived in great friendſhip with him: But 
he ſaw the King was ſo ſet againſt, him, that he, 
who at all times took more care of N than 
of his friends, would not in ſo critical a time ſeem 
to favour a man, whom the Preſbyterians had ſet 
up as a ſort of an idol among them, and on whom 
they did depend more, than on any er man then 
alive. 

The buſineſs of che Parliament went on as the 
Lord Lauderdale directed. The whole proceed- 
ing in the matter of the balloting was laid open. 
It appeared, that the Parliament had not deſired 
it, but had been led into it by being made believe 
that the King had a mind to it. And of all the 
members of Parliament, not above twelve could 
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be prevailed on to on, that they had adviſed the 


Earl of Midletoun to aſk leave of the King for it, 
whoſe private ſuggeſtions he had repreſented to the 
King as the deſire of the Parliament. This finiſhed 
his diſgrace, as well as it occaſioned the young 
all his party out of employments. © | | 


While they were going on with their t An Act 


they underſtood that an Act had paſs'd in the Par- 
lament-of England againſt all Conventicles, im- 
powering Juſtices of Peace to convict offenders 
without Juries; which was thought a great breach 
on the ſecurity of the Engliſh conſtitution, and a 


againſt 
Conven- 


ticles. 


railing the power of Juſtices to à very arbitrary 


pitch. Any meeting for religious - worſhip, at 
which five were preſent more than the tamily, was 


ined a Conventicle, And n perſon above 


ſixteen, 
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fixteen, that was preſent at it, was to lye three 
months in priſon, or to pay g 1. for the firſt of. 
fence; ſix months for the ſecond offence, or to pay 
20/1. fine; and for the third offence, being con- 
vict by a Jury, was to be baniſhed to any planta- 
tion, except New England or Virginia, or to pay 
an 1001. All people were amazed at this ſeverity, 


But the Biſnops in Scotland took heart upon it, 


and reſolved. to copy from it. So an Act paſs'd 
there, almoſt in the ſame terms. And, at the 
paſſing it, Lord Lauderdale in a long ſpeech ex- 
preſſed: great zeal for the Church. There was 


' fome little oppoſition made to it by the Earl of 


'The con- 


Kincardin, who was an enemy to all perſecution. 
But, tho' ſome few voted againſt it, it was carried 
Another Act paſs'd, declaring the conſtitution 


ſtitution of of a National Synod. It was to be compoſed of 


a Natio- 
nalSynod. 


i 


the Archbiſhops and Biſhops, of all Deans, and of 
two to be deputed from every Preſbytery; of 
which the Moderator of the Preſbytery named by 
the Biſhop was to be one: All things were to 
be propoſed to this Court by the King or his 


Commiſſioner. And whatſoever ſhould be agreed 


laid before them by the King; which was thought 

a ſevere reſtraint, like that of the Proponentibus 
Legatis ſo much complained of at Trent. The 
putting the negative, not in the whole bench of 


to by the majority and the Preſident, the Arch- 


biſhop of St. Andrews, was to have the foree 


of an Eccleſiaſtical law, when it ſhould be con- 
firmed by the King. Great exceptions were 
taken to this Act. The Church was reſtrained 
from meddling with any thing, but as it ſhould be 


the Biſhops, but ſingly in the Preſident, was 
thought very irregular. But it paſs'd with ſo little 
obſer vation, that the Lord Lauderdale could 
ſcarce believe it was penned as he found it to be, 
when I told him of it. Primroſe told me, Sharp 
put that clauſe in with his own hand. The inferi- 
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our Clergy complained, that the power was wholly. 1663. 
taken from them; ſince as one of their deputies www 
was to be a perſon named by the Biſhops, ſo, 
the Moderators claiming a negative yote in their 
Preſbyteries as the Biſhops delegates, the other 
half were only to conſiſt of Perſons to whom they 
conſented. The Act was indeed ſo penned, that 
no body moved for a National Synod, when they 
{aw how it was to be conſtituted, _ 8 
Two other Acts paſs' d in favour, of the Crown. 

The Parliament of England had laid great impoſi- 
tions on all things imported from Scotland: So 
the Parliament, being ſpeedily to be diſſolved, 
and not having time to regulate ſuch impoſitions 
on Engliſh goods, as might force the Engliſh to 
bring that matter to a juſt balance, they put that 
confidence in the King, that they left the laying of 
impoſitions on all foreign merchandize wholly tohim. 

Another Act was looked on as a pompous com- An aa 
plement : And ſo it paſs'd without obſervation, or offering 
any oppoſition. In it they made an offer to the King an Army 
of an Army of twenty thouſand foot and two thou- King 
ſand horſe, to be ready upon ſummons to march © 
with forty days proviſion into any part of his Ma- 
jeſty's dominions, to oppoſe invaſions,” to ſuppreſs 
inſurrections, or for any other cauſe in which his 
authority, power, or greatneſs was concerned. 
No body dreamt, that any uſe: was ever to be 
made of this. Let the Earl of Lauderdale had his 
” end in it, to let the King ſee-what uſe he might 
ht make of Scotland, if he ſhould intend. to ſet up 


us arbitrary government in, England- He told 
ne the King, that the Earl of Midletoun and his 
of party underſtood not, what was the greateſt ſer- 
a8 vice that Scotland could do him: They had not 
tle much treaſure to offer him: The only thing 


Id they were capable of doing was, to furniſh him 
e, with a: good Army, when his affairs in Eng- 
rp W land ſhould require it. And of this he made 
ri - great uſe afterwards to advance himſelf, tho? it 
ur could never have ſignified any thing to the ad- 
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1663. vancing the King's ends. Let ſo eaſy was it to 
ww draw the Parliament of Scotland to paſs Acts of 
the greateſt conſequence in a hurry, without con- 
ſidering the effects they might have. After theſe 
Acts were paſs'd, the Parliament was diſſolved; 
which gave a general ſatisfaction to the country, 
for they were a furious ſet of people. The go- 
vernment was left in the Earl of Glencairn's hands, 
who began, now that he had little favour at Court, 
to ſet himſelf on all occaſions to oppoſe Sharp's 
violent notions. The Earl of Rothes ſtuck firm 
to Sharp; and was recommended by him to the 
Biſhops of England, as the only man that ſup- 
ported their intereſts. The King at this time re- 
ſtored Lord Lorn to his Grand- father's honour, of 


being Earl of Argile, paſſing over his Father; 
„ and gave him a great part of his eſtate, leaving the 
 » reſt to be ſold for the payment of debts, which 
| did not raiſe in value above a third part of them. 
This occaſioned a great outcry, that continued 
E hin 454 45, | 


1664. Sharp went up to London to complain of the 
wa Lord Glencairn, and of the Privy Council; where, 
* he ſaid, there was ſuch a remiſſneſs, and ſo much 
ws Popularity appeared on all occaſions, that, unleſs 
lently. ſome more ſpirit were put into the adminiſtration; 
it would be impoſſible to preſerve the Church. 

That was the word always uſed; as if there had 


been a charm in it. He moved, that a letter A 
might be writ, giving him the precedence of the ki 
Lord Chancellour. Fhis was thought an inex- be 
cuſable piece of vanity: For in Scotland, when wa 
there was no Commiſſioner, all matters paſs'd en 
thro' the Lord Chancellour's hands, who by Act im 
of Parliament was to preſide in all Courts, and R. 


Was conſidered as repreſenting the King's perſon. liv 
He alſo moved, that the King would grant a ſpe- of 
"cial commiſſion to-ſome perſons, for executing the A 
Laws relating to the Church. All the Privy Coun- IF 80 
ſellours were to be of it. But to theſe he deſired Wl ©: 
ä | many 
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many hs might be added; for 8 * under 1664. 

took, that they would execute them with zeal, ww 

Lord Lauderdale ſaw that this would prove a Lauder- 

High-Commiſſion Court: Yet: he gave way to-it, (** NAY 

tho much againſt his own mind. Upon theſe 1 

things I took the liberty, tho' then too young to 

meddle in things of that kind, to expoſtulate very 
freely with him. I thought he was acting the Earl 
of Traquair's part, giving way to all the follies of 
the Biſhops on deſign to ruin them. He upon that 
ran into a great deal of freedom with me: He told 
me many paſſages of Sharp's s paſt life: He was 
perſuaded he would ruin all: But, he ſaid, he was 
reſolved to give him line: For he had not credit 
enough to ſtop him; nor would he: oppole any 
thing that he propoſed, unleſs it were very extra- 
vagant: He ſaw the Earl of Glencairn and he 
would be in a perpetual war: And it was indiffer- 

. ent to him, how matters might go between them: 

d Things would run to a height: And then che King 
would of himſelf put a ſtop to their carier: For 
the King ſaid often, he was not Prieſt-ridden: He 

l would not venture a war, nor travel again for any 

5 party. This was all that I could obtain from the 

h Earl of Lauderdale. I preſſed Sharp himſelf to 

ſs think of more moderate methods. But he deſpiſed 


Ns my applications: And from that time he was very 

h. jealous of me. ' 

id Fairfoul, Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, died this! year : Burnet 
er And one Burnet ſucceeded him, who was a near chbi- 


he kinſman of the Lord Rutherford's; Who; from nes 


X- being Governor of Dunkirk, When it was ſold; e | 
en was ſent to Tangier, but ſoon after in an unhappy | 
'd encounter, going out to view ſome grounds, was , 

.ct inercepted, and cut to pieces by the Moors, Upon 

nd Rutherford's recommendation; Burnet; who had 

My lived many years in England; and knew nothing 


{oY of Scotland, was ſent thither, firſt to be Biſhop of 
he W Aberdeen: And from thence he was raiſed to Glaſ- 
m- r He. was of himſelf a ſoft and good naturod 
red Vor. I 3 W _ | 
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1664. man, tolerably learned, and of a blameleſs life: 
＋＋ But was a man of no genius: And tho? he was in- 
| clined to peaceable and moderate counſels, yet he 
was much in the power of others, and took any 
impreſſion that was given him very eaſily, I was 

m— much in his favour at firſt, but could not hold it 
long: For as I had been bred up by my father to 

love liberty and moderation, ſo I ſpent the greateſt 

part of the year 1664 in Holland and France, 
vhich contributed not a little to root and fix me 

in thoſe principles. A % l 

A view of I ſaw much peace and quiet in Holland, not- 
the ſtate vwithſtanding the diverſity of opinions among them; 
an _ which was occaſioned by.the gentleneſs of the go- 
land and vernment, and the toleration that made all people 
France. eaſy and happy. An univerſal induſtry was ſpread 
thro the whole country. There was little aſpiring 

to preferment in the State, becauſe little was to be 

got that way. They were then apprehending a 

war with England, and were preparing for it. 

From thence, where every thing was free, I went 

to France, where nothing was free. The King 

was beginning to put things in great method, in 

his revenue, in his troops, in his government at 
home, but above all in the increaſing of trade, and 

the building of a great fleet. His own deport- 

ment was ſolemn and graye, ſave only that he kept 

his Miſtreſſes very avowedly. He was diligent in 

his own counſels, and regular in the diſpatch of 
his affairs: So that all things about him looked 
like the preparing of matters for all that we have 
ſeen acted ſince. The King of Spain was conſi- 

| dered as dying: And the Infant his ſon was like 
do die as ſoon as he: So that it was generally be- 

| lieved, the French King was deſigning to ſet up a 
new Empire in the Weſt.” He had carried the 

' - quarrel at Rome about the Corſes ſo high with the 
Houſe of Ghigi, that the Proteſtants were begin- 
ning to flatter themſelves with great hopes. When 

I was in France, Cardinal Ghigi came, as Legate, bot 
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give the King full ſatisfaction in that matter. 1664. 
Lord Hollis was then Ambaſſadour at Paris. 
was ſo effectually recommended to him, that he 

aſed me with great freedom, which he continued 

0 do to the end of his days. He ſtood upon all 

the points of an Ambaſſadour with the ſtiffneſs of 

former ages, which made him very unacceptable 

to a high-ſpirited young Prince, who began even 
then to be flattered, as if he had been ſomewhat 
more than a mortal. This eſtabliſhed me in my 
love of law and liberty, and in my hatred of abſo- - j 
Jute power. When I came back, I ſtay'd for ſome 
months at Court, and obſerved the ſcene as care- | | 
fully as I could, and became acquainted with all . 
the men that were employed in Scotch affairs. 1 
had more than ordinary opportunities of being 
well informed about them. This drew a jealouſy 
on me from the Biſhops, which was increaſed from | 


A the friendſhip into which Leightoun received me. ; 
it. Ipaſs'd for one, who was no great friend to Church 4 
nt power, nor to perſecution. - So it was thought, þ 


Ng that Lord Lauderdale was preparing me, as one 
in who was known to have been always Epiſcopal, 


at to be ſet up againſt Sharp and his ſet of men, who | 
nd were much hated by one ſide, and not loved, nor = 
rt. truſted, by the other. K f 
pt In the mean while the Earl of Glencairn died, Sharp aſ- 


in i which ſet Sharp at eaſe, but put him on new de- pired io 

of ligns.. He apprehended, that the Earl of Twee- 3 Be 

ed Bi dale might be advanced to that poſt: For in the Scotland. 

ave ſettlement of the Ducheſs of Buccleugh's eſtate, who | 

vas married to the Duke of Monmouth, the beſt 

ike beloved of all the King's children, by which, in = 

be. default of iſſue by her, it was to go to the Duke : 

p 2 WH of Monmouth and the iſſue he might have by any | 

the WF other wife, the Earl of Tweedale, tho' his chil- 

the WF dren were the next heirs, Who were by this de- 

gin · priv d of their right, had yet given way to it in ſo 

hen WF frank a manner, that the King was enough inclined | | 

ate, BY both to oblige and to truſt him. But Sharp had | 
ATTY . 1 ; 
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1664. great ſuſpicions of him, as cold in their concerns, 
kane So he writ to Sheldon, that upon the diſpoſal of 
the ſeals thewery being of the Church did ſo abſo- 
lately depend, {that he begged he would preſs the 
King very earneſtly in the matter, and that he 
* would move that he might be called up before that 
poſt ſhould be filled. The King bid Sheldon 
aſſure him, he ſhould take a ſpecial care of that 
matter, but that there was no occaſion for his 
coming up: For the King by this time had a very 
ill opinion of him. Sharp was fo mortified with 
this, that he reſolved to put all to hazard; for he 
believed all was at ſtakes And he ventured to 
come up. The King received him coldly; and 
aſked him, if he had not received the Archbiſhop 
bol Canterbury's letter. He ſaid, he had: But he 

would chooſe rather to venture on his Majeſty's 
diſpleaſure, than to ſee the Church ruined thro' 
his caution or negligence: He knew the danger 
they were in in Scotland, where they had but 
few and cold friends, and many violent enemies: 
His Majeſty's protection, and the execution of the 
daw, were the only things they could truſt to: 
And theſe fo much depended on the good choice d 
of a Chancdlour, that he could not anfwer it to 
_ God and the Church, it he did not beſtir himſelf fa 
in that matter: He knew many thought of Him- 4 
llelf for that poſt: But he was ſo far from that 9 
thought, that, if his Majeſty had any ſuch inten- fi 
tion, he would rather chooſe to be ſent to a plan- 


tation: Ie deſired, that he might be a Church- : 

1 man in heart, but not in habit, that ſhould be j 
raiſed to that truſt. Theſe were his very words, WI h. 
"as the King reported them. From him he went 9 
to Sheldon, and preſs'd him to move the King for 


"himſelf, and furniſhed him with many reaſons to f n 
ſupport the propoſition; a main one being, that V 
ihre late King had raiſed his predeceſſor Sportwoo! fl 8 
do that truſt.” Sheldon upon that did move the BF 8 
_ "King with more than ordinary earneſtneſs rh 13 
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The King ſuſpected Sharp had ſet him on, and 1664. 
charged him to tell him the truth. The other did, - 
it, tho? not without ſome uneaſineſs. Upon that f 
the King told him what he had ſaid to himſelf, | 
And then it may be eaſtly imagined in what a 
ſtyle they both ſpoke of him. Yet Sheldon pray- 
ed the King that, whatſoever he might think of 
the man, he would conſider the Archbiſhop and 
the Church; which the King aſſured him he would | [ 
do. Sheldon told Sharp, that he ſaw the motion | | 
for himſelf did not take; ſo he muſt think of 

ſomewhat elſe. Sharp propoſed, that the ſeals 


might be put in the Earl of Rothes's hands, till the 


King ſhould pitch on a proper perſon. He alſo 188 | 


«4 


propoſed, that the King would make him his s 
Commiſſioner, in order to the preparing matters | 
for a National Synod, that they might ſettle a book ++ | 
of Common-prayer, and a book of Canons. This, q 
he ſaid, muſt be carried on lowly, and with great i 
caution ; of which the late troubles did demon- 


ſtrate the neceſſit. ad | | 
All this was: eaſily agreed to: For the King Ro:hes ; 
lored the Lord Rothes: And the Earl of Lauder- had the. | 


dale would not oppoſe his advancement : Tho? it Whole 


was a very extravagant thing to ſee one man poſ- 3 


ſeſs ſo many of the chief places of ſo: poor a King - put in his | 
dom. The Earl of Crawford would not abjure hands. 1 
the Covenant: So he had been made Lord Trea- | ; 
ſurer in his place: He continued to be ſtill, what | 
he was before, Lord Preſident of the Council: 
And, upon the Earl of Midletoun's diſgrace, he 
was made Captain of a troop: of guards: And now 


he was both the King's Commiſſioner, and upon 


the matter Lord Chancellour. Sharp reckoned 
this was his maſter- piece. Lord Rothes, being 
thus advanced by his means, was in all things go- 
verned by him. His inſtructions were ſuch as 
Sharp propoſed, to prepare matters for a National 


"Synod; and in the mean while to execute the Laws, 


that related to the Churchꝭ with a ſteddy i 


8. 
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1664. So, when he parted from White-hall, Sharp (aid 
co the King, that he had now done all that could 


be deſired of him for the good of the Church : $9 


that, if all matters went not right in Scotland, 


none muſt bear the blame, hut either the Earl of 
Lauderdale or Rothes. And ſo they came to Scot- 


land, where a very furious ſcene of illegal violence 


1665. 


Illegal 


and ſevere 


proceed- 
ings in 


Scotland. 


was opened. Sharp governed Lord Rothes, who 
abandoned himſelf to pleaſure. And, when ſonie 
cenſured” this, all the anſwer that was made, was, 
a ſevere piece of raillery, that the King's Commiſ- 
ſtoner ought to repreſent his perſon... 


The government of Scotland as to civil mat- 
ters was very ealy. All were quiet and obedient, 


But all thoſe Counties that lye towards the Weſt |} 


became very fierce and intractable: And the whole 


work of the Council was to' deal with them, and 


to ſubdue them. It was not eaſy to prove any 
thing againſt any of them, for they did ſtick firm 
to one another. The people complained of the 


ne ſet of Miniſters, that was ſent among them, as 


_ immoral, ſtupid, and ignorant. | Generally they 


forſook their Churches. And, if any of them went 
to Church, they ſaid, they were little edified with 
+ "their ſermons. And the whole country was full 
olf ſtrange reports of the weakneſs of their preach- 


ing, and of the indecency of their whole deport- 
- ment. The people treated them with great con- 


tempt, and with an averſion that broke out often 


into violence and injuſtice, But their Miniſters 
on their parts were not wanting. in their com- 
plaints, aggravating matters, and poſſeſſing the 
Biſhops with many ſtories of deſigns and plottings 
againſt the State. So, many were brought before 
the Council, and the new Eccleſiaſtical Commil- 


ſion, for pretended riots, and for uſing their Mi- 


niſters ill, but chiefly for not coming to Church, 
and for holding Conventicles. The proofs were 
often defective, and lay rather in preſumptions, 


than 
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than clear evidence: And the puniſhments pro- 166g. 
poſed were often arbitrary, not warranted by law. 


So the Judges and other lawyers, that were of thoſe 
Courts, were careful to keep proceedings accord- 
ing to forms of law: Upon which Sharp was often 
complaining, that favour was ſhown. to the ene- 
mies of the Church, under the pretence of law. It 
was ſaid; that the people of the country were in 


| ſuch a combination, that it was not poſſible to find 


witneſſes to prove things fully: And he often ſaid, 
muſt the Church be ruined for punctilio's of law? 
When he could not carry matters by a vote, as. 


he had a mind, he uſually looked to the Earl of 


Rothes; who upon that was ever ready to ſay, 
he would take it upon him to order the matter 
as Sharp propoſed, and would do it in the King's 
name. Great numbers were caſt in priſon, where 
they were kept long, and ill uſed : And ſometimes 
they were fined, and the younger ſort whipt about 
the ſtreets. The people grew more ſullen on all 
this ill uſage. Many were undone by it, and went 
over to the Scots in Ulſter, where they were well 
received, and had all manner of liberty as to their 
way of religion. OW ihe . 
Burnet was ſent up to poſſeſs the King with the 
apprehenſions of a rebellion, in the beginning of 
the Dutch war. He propoſed that about twenty 
of the chief gentlemen of thoſe Counties might be 
ſecured: And he undertook for the peace of the 
country, if they were clap'd up. This was plainly 
illegal. But the Lord Lauderdale oppoſed no- 
thing. So it was done: But with a very ill effect. 
For thoſe Gentlemen, knowing how obnoxious 
they were, had kept meaſures a little better: But 
they being put in priſon, both their friends and 
tenants laid all to the door of the Clergy, and 
hated them the more, and uſed them the worſe 
for it. The Earls of Argile, Tweedale, and Kin- 


cardin, who were conſidered as the Lord Lauder- 


dale's chief friends, were cold in all thoſe matters, 
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1665. They ſtudied to keep proceedings in a legal chan- 
— nel, and were for moderate cenſures. Upon which 


N 


Turner 
executed 
the laws 
in a mili- 


wy Way. 
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Sharp faid, they appeared to be the friends and 
favourers of the enemies of the Church. 


Wherever the people had generally ken 


their Churches, the guards were quartered thro' 
the country. Sir james Turner, that commanded 


them, was naturally fierce, but was mad when he 


was drunk; and that was very often. So he was 
ordered by the Lord Rothes to act according to 
ſuch directions as Burnet ſhould fend him. And 
he went about the country, and received ſuch lifts, 
as the Miniſters brought him, of thoſe who came 
not to Church: And; without any other proof or 
any legal conviction, he ſet ſuch a fine on them, 
as he thought they could pay, and ſent ſoldiers to 
lie on them till it was paid. I knew him well af. 
terwards, when he came to himſelf, being out of 
employment. He was a learned man; but had 
been always in armies, and knew no other rule 


but to obey orders. He told me, he had no regard 


to any law, but acted, as he was commanded, in a 


military way. He confeſſed, it went often againſt 


5 ain with him, to ſerve fach à debauched and 
thleſs company, as the Clergy generally were; 

400 8 5 ſometimes he did not act up to the ri- 
pour of his orders; for which he was often chid, 
th by Lord Rothes and Sharp, but was never 
check'd for his illegal and violent proceedings. 
And, tho' the complaints of him were very high, 
fo that, when he was afterwards ſeized on by the 


party, they intended to make a facrifice of him; 


yet when they looked into his orders, and found 
that his proceedings, how fierce ſoever, fell ſhort 
of theſe, they ſpared him, as a man that had me- 
rired by being fo gentle among them. 

The truth is, the whole face of the government 
logked liker the proceedings of an inquiſition, 
than of legal Courts: And yet Sharp was never 


| fared, So Lord Wale Ll he went u 
? Gen 
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Court in the firſt year of the Dutch war. When 1663. 
they waited firſt: on the King, Sharp put him in 
mind of what he had ſaid at his laſt parting, that 
if their matters went not well, none muſt be 
blamed: for it, but either the Earl of Lauderdale, 
or of Rothes: And now he came to tell his Ma- 
jeſty, that things were worſe than ever: And he 
muſt do the Earl of Rothes the juſtice to ſay, he 
had done his part. Lord Lauderdale was all on 
fire at this, but durſt not give himſelf vent before 
the King. 80 he only deſired, that Sharp would 
come to particulars: And then he ſhould know i 
what he had to fay. Sharp put that off in a gene- | 
ral charge; and ſaid, he knew the party ſo well, 
that, if they were not ſupported by ſecret encou- | 
ragements, they would have been long ago weary 
of the oppoſition they gave the government. The 


Lai „ ot 


f King had no mind to enter farther into their com- N 
| plaints. So Lord Rothes and he withdrew ; and | 1 
; were obſerved to look very pleaſantly upon one 
1 another, as they went away. Lord Lauderdale 

a told the King, he was now accuſed to his face: 

t But he would quickly let. him "ſee what a man 

d Sharp was. 80 he obtained a meffage from the 

King to him, of which he himſelf was to be the 

[- bearer, requiring him to put his complaints in 

, writing, and to come to particulars. He followed 

er Sharp home, who received him with ſuch a gayity, 


as if he had given him no provocation. But Lord 
Lauderdale was more ſolemn; and told him, it 
was the King's pleaſure, that he ſhould put the ac- 
cuſation, with which he had charged him in writ- 
ing. Sharp pretended, he did not comprehend his 
meaning. He anſwered, the matter was plain: He 
had accuſed him to the King: And he muſt either 
go through with it, and make it out, otherwiſe he 
would — him with leaſing- making: And 
ſpoke in a terrible tone to him. Upon that, as 
he told me, Sharp fell a trembling, and weeping : 
He proteſted; he meant no harm t9 him; He was 


only 
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ſtudies to 
bring 


1665. 
: ky. Wat pleading for favour to the Fanaticks : (That was 


| The H1isTor v of the Reign 
only ſorry that his friends were, upon all occaſions, 


become the. name of reproach.) Lord Lauderdale 
faid, that would not — turn: He was not 
anſwerable for his friends, except when they acted 
by directions from him. Sharp offer'd to go with 
him preſently to the King, and to clear the whole 
matter. Lord Lauderdale had no mind to break 
openly with him. So he accepted of this, and car- 
ried him to the King; where he retracted all he 
had ſaid, in ſo groſs a manner, that the King ſaid 
afterwards, Lord Lauderdale was ill natured to 
preſs it ſo heavily, and to force Sharp on giving 
himſelf the lye in ſuch coarſe terms. | 

This went to Sharp's heart: So he made a pro- 
poſition to the Farl of Dumfreis, who was a great 


Midletoun friend of the Lord Midletoun's, to try if a recon- 


mto buſi- 


Ciliation could be made between him and the Earl 


neſs again. of Rothes, and if he would be content to come 


into the government under Lord Rothes. Lord 
Dumfreis went into Kent, where the Lord Midle- 
toun was then employed in a military command, 
on the account of the war: And he laid Sharp's 
propoſition before him. The Earl of Midletoun 
gave Lord Dumfreis power to treat in his name; 


| but faid, he knew Sharp too well to regard any 
thing that came from him. Before Lord Dum- 


freis came; back, Sharp had tried Lord Rothes, 
but found he would not meddle in it: And they 
both underſtood, that the Earl of Clarendon's in- 
tereſt was declining, and-that the King was like to 
change his meaſures. - So; when Lord Dumtreis 
came back to give Sharp an account of his nego- 


= tiation, he ſeemed ſurpriſed, and denied he had 


12 him any ſuch commiſſion. This enraged 


the Earl of Dumfreis ſo, that he publiſhed the 


thing in all companies: Among others he told it 


very particularly to my ſelf. 


At that time Leightoun was prevailed on to go 


0 Court, and to give the King a true account ow 
9 8 | ; * 
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the proceedings in Scotland ; which, he ſaid, were 1665. 


ſo violent, that he could not concur in the plant 


ing the Chriſtian religion itſelf, in ſuch a manner, 
much leſs a form of government. He therefore 


begged leave to quit his Biſhoprick, and to retire: - 


For he thought he was in ſome ſort acqſſary to 
the violences done by others, ſince he was one of 
them, and all was pretended to be done to eſta- 
bliſh them and their order. There were indeed no 
violences committed in his dioceſe. He went round 
it continually every year, preaching and cate- 
chiſing from pariſh to pariſh. He continued in 
his private and aſcetic courſe of life, and gave all 
his income, beyond the {mall expence of his own 


perſon, to the poor. He ſtudied to raiſe in his 


Clergy a greater ſenſe of ſpiritual matters, and of 


the care of ſouls; and was in all reſpects a burn- 


ing and ſhining light, highly efteemed by the * 


greater part of his dioceſe: Even the Preſbyte- 
rians were much mollified, if not quite overcome, 


by his mild and heavenly courſe of lite. The King 


ſeemed touched with the ſtate that the countr 


was in: He ſpoke very ſeverely of Sharp; and al- 


ſured Leightoun, he would quickly come to other 


_ meaſures, and put a ſtop to thoſe violent methods: 


Bat he would by no means ſuffer him to quit his 
Biſhoprick. So the King gave orders. that the 
Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion ſhould be diſcontinued ; 


and ſignified his pleaſure, that another way of pro- 


ceeding was neceſſary for his affairs. 


He underſtood by his intelligence from Hol- es: 
land, that the exiles at Rotterdam were very buſy, forces 
and that perhaps the Dutch might furniſh the mal- 7*'* din 


contents of Scotland with money and arms: So 
he thought it was neceflary to raiſe more troops. 
Two gallant officers, that had ſerved him in the 
wars, and, when theſe were over, had gone with 
his letters to ſerve in Muſcovy, where one of them, 


- Dalziell, was raiſed to be a General, and the other, 
Prumond, was advanced to be a W 
$1344 | ; neral, 


Scotland. 
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1665. neral, and Governor of Smolenſko, were now, not 
Wavy without great difficulty, ſent back by the Czar. 

So the King intended they ſhould command ſome 
forces that he was to raiſe. Sharp was very ap- 
prehenſive of this: But the King was poſitive. A 
little before this, the Act of fining, that had lain 
ſo long =T that it was thought forgot, was re- 
vived. And all who had been fined were re- 
eo to bring in one moiety of their fines : But 

e 


other moiety was forgiven thoſe who took 


| the Declaration renouncing the Covenant. The 
| money was by Act of Parliament to be given 
| among thoſe who had ſerved, and ſuffered for the 
King; ſo that the King had only the truſt of di- 
: ſtributing it. There was no more Scotch Coun- 
| cils called at White-hall after Lord Midletoun's 

| fall. But upon particular occaſions the King or- 
: dered- the Privy Counſellours of that Kingdom, 
that were about the town, to be brought to him: 

Before whom he now laid the neceſſity, of raiſing 

ſome more force for ſecuring the quiet of Scot- 

land: He only aſked their advice, how they ſhould 

be paid. Sharp very readily ſaid, the money raiſ- 

ed by the fining was not yet. difpoſed of : So he 

3 the applying it to that uſe. None op- 

poſed this: So it was reſolved on. And by that 


means the Cavaliers, who were come up with their 


Pretenſions, were diſappointed of their laſt hopes, 

of being recompenſed for their ſufferings. The 

| blame of all this was caft upon Sharp, at which 
they were out of meaſure enraged, and charged 
bim with it. He denied it boldly. But the King 
poubliſhed it fo openly, that he durſt not contradict 
lm Many" to whom he had denied that he 
knew any thing of the matter, and called that ad- 

vice a diabolical invention, affirmed it to the King. 

And the Lord Lauderdale, to compleat his dil- 
grace with the King, got many of his letters, 
hehe had 'writ to the Prefbyterians, after the 
time, in winch the King knew that he was nego- 
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God, and to an univerſal charity. This made him 
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tating for Epiſcopacy, in which he had conti- 1665, 


nued to proteſt, with what zeal be was ſoliciting 
their concerns, not without dreadful imprecations 


on-- himſelf, if he was prevaricating with them, 
and laid theſe before the King: So that the King 


looked on him as one of the worſt of men. 


Many of the Epiſcopal Clergy in Scotland were 1666. 
much offended at all theſe proceedings. They —vw 
faw the prejudices of the people were increaſed by ma 
them. They hated: violent courſes, and thought Clergy- 
they were contrary. to the meek ſpirit of the goſ- men in 
pel, and that they alienated the Nation more from Scotland 
the Church. They ſet themſelves much to read 1 
Church-hiftory, and to obſerve the ſtate of the proceed- 
Primitive Church, and the ſpirit of thoſe times: ings. 
And they could not but obſerve ſo great a differ- 

ence between the conſtitution of the Church under 

thoſe . Biſhops and our own, that they ſeemed to 

agree in nothing but the name. I happened to 

be ſettled near two of the moſt eminent of them, 

who were often moved to accept of Biſhopricks, 

but always refuſed them, both out of a true prin- 

ciple of humility and ſelf-denial, and alſo becauſe 


they could not engage in the methods by which 


things were carried on. One of theſe, Mr. Nairn, 
was one of the: politeſt Clergymen I ever knew 
bred in Scotland. He had formed clear and lively 
ſchemes of things, and was the moſt eloquent of 
all our preachers. He conſidered the paſtoral 
function as a dedication of the whole man to God 


and his ſervice. He read the moral philoſophers 


much; and had wrought himſelf into their equal 


temper, as much as could conſiſt with a great deal 
of fire that was in his own: But he turned it all 
to melting devotion. He had a true notion of 
ſuperſtition, as a narrowneſs of ſoul, and a mean- 


neſs of thought in religion. He ſtudied to raiſe 
all that converſed with him to great notions of 


pity 
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1666: pity the Preſbyterians, as men of low notions and 


WL ul tempers. He had indeed too much heat of ima- 


gination, which carried him to be very poſitive 

in ſome things, in Which he afterwards changed 

his mind: And that made him paſs for an incon- 

ſtant man. In a word, he was the brighteſt man 
lever knew among all our Scotch Divines. Ano- 
ther of theſe was Mr. Charteris, a man of a com- 
pPoſed and ſerene gravity, but without affectation or 


ſourneſs. He ſcarce ever ſpoke in company, but 


was very open and free in private. He made 
true judgments of things, and of men; and had a 
peculiar talent in managipg ſuch as he thought 
Jeſerved his pains. He had little heat, either in 
body or mind: For as he had a moſt emaciated 
body, ſo he ſpoke! both flow, and in ſo low a 
voice that he could not eaſily be heard. He had 
great tenderneſs in his temper; and was a very 
perfect friend, and a moſt ſublime Chriſtian. He 
lived in a conſtant contempt of the world, and a 
neglect of his perſon. There was a gravity in his 
converſation that raiſed an attention, and begot a 
compoſedneſs, in all about him, without frighten- 

ing them; for he made religion appear amiable in 

his whole deportment. He had read all the lives 

and the epiſtles of great men very carefully. He 


had read the fathers much; and gave me this notion 


of them, that in ſpeculative points, for which wri- 
ters of Controverſy ſearched into their works, they 
were but ordinary men: But their excellency lay 
in that, which was leaſt ſought for, their ſenſe of 
Fpiritual things, and of the paſtoral care. In theſe 
he thought their ſtrength lay. And he often la- 
mented, not without ſome indignation, that, in 
the diſputes about the government of the Church, 
much pains were taken to ſeek out all thoſe paſſa- 
ges that ſhewed what their opinions were; but 
that due care was not taken to ſet out the notions 
that they had of the ſacred function, of the pre- 
paration of mind, and inward vocation, with which 
18 1 5 55 | | men 
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men ought to come to holy orders, or of the ſtrict- 1666. 
neſs of life, the deadneſs to the world, the heaven. 
temper, and the conſtant application to the doing 5 
of good, that became them. Of theſe he did not 
talk like an angry reformer, that ſet up in that 
ſtrain, becauſe he was neglected or provoked; 
but like a man full of a deep, but humble ſenſe of 
them. He was a great enemy to large confeſſions of 
faith, chiefly when they were impoſed in the lump 
as teſts; For he was poſitive in very few things. 
He had gone thro' the chief parts of learning: 
But was then moſt converſant in hiſtory, as the 
innocenteſt ſort of ſtudy, that did not fill the 
mind with ſubtilty, but helped to make a man 
wiſer and better. Theſe were both ſingle perſons, 
and men of great ſobriety: And they lived in a 
conſtant low diet, which they valued more than 
ſeyerer faſting. Let they both became miſerable 
by the ſtone. Nairn went to Paris, where he was 
cut of a great one, of which he recovered, but 
lived not many years after. Charteris lived to a : 
great age, and died in the end of the year 1700, 4 
having in his laſt years ſuffered unſpeakable tor- | | 
ment from the ſtone, which the operators would 
not venture to cut. But all that ſaw what he ſuf- | 
fered, and how he bore it, acknowledged that in 
him they ſaw a moſt perfect pattern of patience 
| and ſubmiſſion to the will of God. It was a great 
5 er for me, after I had broke into the world 
| buy ſuch a ramble as I had made, that I fell . 


f ſuch hands, with whom J entered into a cloſe anc 

particular friendſhip. They both ſet me right, 

: and kept me right; tho? I made at this time a ſal- 

1 ley that may be mentioned, ſince it had ſome re- 

2 lation to publick affairs. I obſerved the deport- 

# ment of our Biſhops was in all points ſo different, 

t from what became their function, that I had a | b 
8 more than ordinary zeal kindled within me upon 
it. They were not only furious againſt all that | 
n WW food out againſt them, but were very remiſs in | 


: all SY 
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1665: all the parts of their function Some did not live 
yew. within their dioceſe. And thoſe who did, ſeemed 
to take no care of them: They ſhewed no zeal 
againſt vice: The moſt eminently wicked in the 
County were their particular confidents: They 
took no pains to keep their Clergy ſtrictly to rules, 
and to their duty: On the contrary chere was a le- 
vity and a carnal way of living about them, that 
very much ſcandalized me. There was indeed one 
Scougal, Biſhop of Aberdeen, that was a. man of 
rare temper, great piety and prudence: But I 
thought he was too much under Sharp's conduct, 
and was at leaſt too eaſy to imm 
Some of Upon all this I took a reſolution of drawing up 
the ot a memorial of the grievances we lay under by the 
0 Cle Hl condutt of oH Biſhops. Lreſolved, that no 
laid before Other perſon beſides my ſelf ſhould have a ſhare in 
the Bi- au trouble it might bring on me: 80 I commu- 
ſhops. nicated it to nome. This made it not to be in all 
the parts f it 10 well «digeſted; -A$ 2t-otherwiſe 
might have been: And I was then but three and 
twenty. I laid my foundation in che conſtitution 
0 of the primitive Church; and ſhewed how they 


had de parted fremit, by their neglecting cheir dio- 


1 medling ſo much in Aecular affairs, raiſing 
tttheir families our of the revenuds of the Church, 
and above all by their violent proſecuting of thoſe 

who: differ'd from them. Of this I writ out ſome 
copies; and ſigned them, and ſent them to all the 
Bilhops of m 
alarmed at it, and fancied was fer on to it by 
ſome of the Lord Lauderdale's friends. I was 

5 called before the Biſhops, and treated with great 
ſeverity. Sharp called it a libel.) I aid, 1 had 
ſet my name to it, ſo it could not be called a li- 
bel. He charged me with the preſumption of of- 
fering to teach my ſuperiours. I ſaid, ſuch things 
had been not only done, but juſtified} in all ages. 
He charged me for reflecting on the King's putting 
them on his Couiſels: I faid, 1 found no fault 


with 


aequaintande. Sharp was much 
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By this management of his the thing grew pub- 


entered into a very cloſe ſtate of retirement z and 


the King declared his reſolution of entring into a Patch 


Commons was ſo far from examining nicely into 
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with-the King for calling them to his counſels. But 1665. 
with them for going out of that which was their wy. 
proper province, and for giving ill counſel. Then 
he charged me for reflecting on ſome ſeverities, 
which, he ſaid, was a reproaching publick Courts, 
and a cenſuring the laws. I faid, laws might be 
made in terrorum, not always fit to be executed: 
But I only complained of Clergy- mens preſſing the 
rigorous execution of them, and going often be- 
yond what the law dictated. He broke out into a 
great vehemence; and propoſed to the Biſhops, 
that I ſhould be ſummarily deprived, and excom- 
municated : But none of them would agree to that. 
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lick. What 1 had ventured on was varioufly cen- : 
ſured : But the greater part approved of it. Lord 1666. 
Lauderdale and all his friends were delighted wit 
it; And he gave the King an account of it, who 

was not ill pleaſed at it. Great pains was taken to 

make me aſk pardon, but to no purpoſe : So Sharp 

let the thing fall. But, that it might appear that 

T had not done it upon any factious deſign, I 


gave my ſelf wholly to my ſtudy, and the duties of 
my function. F 


Thus T have run over the ſtate of Scotland in 1664. 
the years 1663, 1664, 1665, and till near tg 
end of 1666. I now return to the affairs of Eng- c 
land; in which I muſt write more defectively, b. 
ing then ſo far from the ſcene. In winter 1664, The 
war with the Dutch. The grounds were ſo light, 
that it was viſible there was ſomewhat more at bot- 
tom, than was openly owned. A great comet, 
which appeared that winter, raiied the apprehenſi- | 
ons of thoſe, who did not enter into juſt ſpecula- | 
tions concerning thoſe matters. The Houſe of 


ngs of the war, that without any difficulty 
| | | they 
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166g. they gave the King two millions and a half for 
carrying it on. A great fleet was ſet out, which 

| the Duke commanded in perſon ;. as Opdam had 

The the command of the Dutch fleet. But as ſoon 

2 * as the war broke out, a moſt terrible Plague broke 

1 out out alſo in the city of London, that ſcattered all the 

game tim inhabitants that were able to remove themſelves 

; elſewhere. It broke the trade of the Nation, and 

ſwWept away about an hundred thouſand ſouls ; the 
greateſt havock that any Plague had ever made in 
England. This did diſhearten all people: And, 
eoming in the very time in which ſo unjuſt a war 
was begun, it had a dreadful appearance. All the 
King's engmies, and the enemies of Monarchy 

ſaid, here was a manifeſt character of God's heav 
>>, diſpleaſure upon the Nation; as indeed the ill lite 
the King led, and the viciouſneſs of the whole 
Court, gave but a melancholy pibſpect. Yet 
God's ways are not as our ways, What all had 
ſeen in the year 1660 ought to have ſilenced thoſe, 
vho at this time pretended to comment on provi- 
dence. But there will be always much diſcourſe 
of things that are very viſible, as well as very ex- 
. ( c..,; is | 
The vie- When the two fleets met, it is well known what 
tory at Sea accidents diſordered the Dutch, and what advan- 
a= tage the Engliſh had. If that. firſt ſucceſs had 
Wed. been followed, as was propoſed, it might have 
been fatal to the Dutch, Who finding they had 


ſuffered ſo much ſteered off. The Duke ordered 


all the fail to be ſet on to overtake them. There 
Was a Council of war called, to concert the me- 
thod of action, when they ſhould come up with 
them. In that Council Pen, who commanded 
under the Duke, happened to ſay, that they muſt 
. prepare for hotter work in the next engagement. 
l He knew well the courage of the Dutch was never 
- Jo high, as when they were deſperate, The Earl 
ol Montague, who was then a voluntier, and one 
of the Duke's Court, ſaid to me, it was . 
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idle that made an impreſſion. And all the Duke's 166 


5. 


domeſticks ſaid, he had got honour enough: Wh 


ſhould he venture a ſecond time? The Dutcheſs 
had alſo given a ſtrict charge to, all the Duke's 
ſervants, to do all they could ro hinder him to en- 


gage too far. When matters were ſettled, they 


went to ſleep : And the Duke ordered a call ro be 
given him, when they ſhould get up to the Dutch 


fleet. It is not known what paſs'd between the 
Duke and Brounker, who was of his Bed-cham- - 


ber, and was then in waiting: But he came to Pen, 
as from the Duke, and ſaid, the Duke ordered the 
fail to be ſlackened. Pen was ſtruck with the or- 
der; but did not go to argue the matter with the 
Duke himſelf, as he _ to have done but 


obey' d it. When the Duke had ſlept, he, upon 


his waking, went out on the -quarter-deck, and 
ſeemed amazed to ſee the fails ſlackened, and that 
thereby all hope of overtaking the Dutch was loft. 


He queſtioned Pen upon it. Pen put it on Broun- 
ker, who ſaid nothing. The Duke denied, he 


had given any ſuch order. But he neither puniſh- 
ed Brounker for carrying it, nor Pen for obeying 
it. He indeed put Brounker out of his ſervice : 


And it was ſaid, that he durſt do no more, becauſe 
he was ſo much in the King's favour, and in the 


Miſtreſs's. Pen was more in his favour after that, 


than ever before, which he continued to his 


ſon after him, tho* a Quaker: And it was thought, 
that all that favour was to oblige him to keep the 


ſecret. Lord Montague did believe, that the 
Duke was ſtruck, ſeeing the Earl of Falmouth, 
the King's favourite, and two other perſons of qua- 


lity, killed very near him; and that he had no 
mind to engage again, and that Pen was privately 
with him. If Brounker was ſo much in fault, as 


he ſeemed to be, it was thought, the Duke, in the 
paſſion that this muſt hav. raiſed in him, would 


ve proceeded to greater extremities, and not 
have ated with ſo much phlegm. This proved 
| 3 | " 2: >aS 
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166. the breaking the deſigns of the King's whole reign: 
For the Dutch themſelves believed that, if our 

fleet had followed them with full fail, we muſt 


come up with them next tide, and have either ſunk 


or taken their whole fleet. De Wit was ſtruck 
with this misfortune: And, imputing ſome part 
of it to errors in conduct, he reſolved to go on 
board himſelf, as ſoon as their fleet was ready to 
eee, ound for 57; 
An ac- Upon this occaſion. I will ſay a little of him, 
count of and of the affairs of Holland. His father was 


8 the 
. the 293+ the deputy of the town of Dort in the States, when 


land. the late Prince of Orange was ſo much offended 
with their proceedings, in diſbanding a great part 

:of their Army : And he was one of thoſe whom he 
ordered upon that to be carried to the Caftle of 
Loveſtein. Soon after that, his deſign on Amſter- 

dam miſcarrying, he ſaw a neceſſity of making up 

tlie beſt he could with the States. But, before he 

had quite healed that wound, he died of the ſmall- 

«pox: II pon his death all his party fell in diſgrace, 

and the Loveſteiners carried all before them. So 


De Wit got his fon John, then but twenty five 


years of age, to be made penſioner of Dort. And 
within a year after, the penſioner of Holland dy- 
ing, he was made penſioner ef Holland. His 
breeding was to the civil law, which he under- 
ſtood very well. He was a great mathematician: 
And, as his Elementa Curvarum ſhew what a man 


he was that way, ſo perhaps no man ever applied | 


Algebra to all matters of trade fo nicely as he did. 
Hie made himſelf fo entirely the maſter of the ſtate 
of Holland, that he underſtood exactly all the con- 

cerns of their revenue, and what ſums, and in 
«what manner, could be raiſed upon any emergency 
:of State: For this he had a pocket book full of 


vtables, and was ever ready to ſhew how they could | 


e furniſhed with money, He was à frank, fin- 
cere: man, without fraud, or any other artifice but 
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| lence: To which he had ſo accuſtomed the world, 
that it was not eaſy to know, whether he was ſilent 


on deſign, or cuſtom. He had a great clearneſs 
ol apprehenſion : And when any thing was pro- 


ſed to him, how new ſoever, he heard all pati- 


ently, and then aſked ſuch queſtions as occurred 
to him: And by the time he had done all this, he 

was as much maſter of the propoſition, as che per- 
ſon was that had made it. He knew nothing of 
modern hiſtory, nor of the ſtate of Courts: And 
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was eminently defective in all points of form. But 


he laid down this for a maxim, that all Princes 


and States followed their own intereſt: So, by ob- 


ſerving what their true intereſts were, he thought, 
he could without great intelligence calculate what 
they were about. He did not enough conſider 


how far paſſions, amours, humours, and opinions 


wrought. on the world ; chiefly on Princes. He 
had the notions of a Common- wealth from the; 
Greeks and Romans: And from them he came 


ta fancy, that an army, commanded by officers of 


their o . country, was both more in their own 
power, and would ſerve them with the more zeal; 
ſince they themſelves had ſuch an intereſt in the 


ſuceeſs. And fo he was againſt their hiring fox 


reigners, unleſs it was to be common ſoldiers, 


thereby to ſave their on people. But he did not 
enough conſider the phlegm and covetouſneſs of his 
countrymen; of which he felt the ill effects after- 
wards. This was his greateſt error, and it turned 


fatally upon him. But for the adminiſtration of 


juſtice at home, and for the management of their 

ade, and their forces by ſea, he was the ableſt 
Minitter they ever had. He had an hereditary ha- 
tred to the Houſe of Orange. He thought it was 
impoſſible to maintain their liberty, if they were 
ſtull Statholders,. Therefore he did all that was 
paſſible to puts an invincible bar in their Way, by 
the perpetual edict.¶ But at the ſame time he took 
great care of preſerving the young Prince's for- 
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| 166g. tune; and looked well to his education, and gave 
| him, as the Prince himſelf told me, very juſt no- 
tions of every thing relating to their State. For 
he ſaid, he did not know, but that at ſome time 
or other, he would be ſet over them: Therefore 

he intended to render him fit to govern well. 
The Town of Amſterdam became at that time 
very; ungovernable. It was thought, that the 
MWeſt · india- Company had been given up chiefly 
by their means; for it was in value fo equal to the 
Eaſt· India Company, that the actions of both were 
often exchanged for one another. When the Bi- 
| ſhop of Munſter began his pretenſions on the City 
| of Munſter, and on a great part of Weſtphalia, 
1 they offered themſelves up to the States, if they 
would preſerve them: But the Town of Amſter- 
dam would not conſent to it, nor ſubmit to the 
charge. Yet they never ſeemed to ſet up for a ſu- 
periority over the reſt, nor to break the credit of 
the Court at the Hague. Only they were back- 
ward in every thing that was propoſed, that en- 
creaſed the charge. And they were become ſo 
weary of De Wit, that he felt how much the late 
miſcarriage at ſea had ſhaken his credit; ſince 
misfortunes are always imputed to the errors of 
thoſe that govern. So he reſolved to go on board. 
De Ruyter often ſaid, that he was amazed to ſee, 
how. ſoon he came to a perfect underſtanding of all 
the ſea affairs. The winds were ſo long backward, 
that it was not eaſy to get their great ſhips thro 
the Zuyder ſea. So he went out in boats himſelf, 
and plummed it all ſo carefully, that he found 
many more ways to get out by different winds 
than was thought formerly practicable. He gl | 
out in time to be maſter of the ſea, before the end 
| of the ſcaſon: And fo recovered the affront of the 
| former loſſes, by keeping ar ſea after the Englith 
fleet was forced to put in. The Earl of Sandwich 
was ſent to the North with a great part of the fleet, 
| to watch for the 'Eaſt-India ſhips, But he was 
| Ann | FF ; | thought 
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- thought too remiſs. They got, before he was 1665. 
aware of it, into Berghen'in Norway. If he had aw. 
followed them quick, he would have forced the . 
port, and taken them all. But he obſerved forms, 
and ſent to the Viceroy of Norway demanding en- 
trance. That was denied him. But, while theſe 
meſſages went backward and forward, the Dutch 
had ſo fortifyed the entrance into the port, that, 
tho' it was attempted with great courage, yet Tid- 
diman, and thoſe who compoſed that ſquadron, 
were beat off with great loſs, and forced to let go 
a very rich fleet: For which Lord Sandwich was 
much blamed, tho' he was ſent Ambaſſadour into 0 
82 Spain, that his diſgrace might be a little ſoftened 
ö by that employment. The Duke's conduct was 
a alſo much blamed: And it was ſaid, he was moſt 
in fault, but chat the Earl of Sandwich was made 
. the'facrifice: - 1 | | 
f Here I will add a particular relation of a tranſ-'An ac 
action relating to that affair, taken from the ac- count of 
count given of it by Sir Gilbert Talbot, then the e 
King's Envoy at the Court of Denmark, in a MS. Berghen. 
chat J have in my hands. That King did in June 
1665 Open himſelf very freely to Talbot, com- 
plaining of the States, who, as he ſaid, had drawn 
the Swediſh war on him, on deſign” that he might 
be forced to depend on them for ſupplies of money 
and ſhipping, and ſo to get the — of Nor- 
way and the Sound into their hands for their ſecu- 
rity. Talbot upon that told him, that the Dutch 
Smyrna fleet was now in Berghen, beſides many 
rich Weſt-India ſhips; and that they ſtaid there in 
Expectation of a double Eaft-India fleet, and of 
De Ruyter, who was returning with the ſpoils of 


the coaſt of Guinea. So he ſaid, the King of Den- 1 V2 b 
mark might ſeize thoſe ſhips before the convoy 1 
came, which they expected. The King of Den- = 


mark ſaid,” he had not ſtrength to execute that. 
Talbot ſaid, the King his maſter would ſend a 
force to effect it: But it was reaſonable he ſhould 
95 5 have 


l - Dutch Fleet, and was ſent to Holland. The King 


4 1 
Ka . 


in a few days to them howto proceed. Talbot 
ſent. letters with theſe, to be deliveted ſecretly to 


K+ 4 Y 


hem Know that they might; boldly aſſault the 
urch in port; for the Danes would make no re- 
Itance, pretending a fear that the Engliſn might 
1 deſtroy their Town: But that an aceount was to 
| be kept of their prizes, that the. King of Denmark 
| 5 hang, 


| Juſt half of all: Ihey were not to 

& iurprized if, che Hanes ſeemed at firſt to talk 

gh That aS d be done for ſhew :. But they 
1 | ae when they came to engage. 
i The Earl of Sandwich ſent his Secretary to Talbot, 
to. Know the particulars, of che agreement with the 
Rog of, Denmark. But the veſſel that brought 
him was ordered, upon landing the Secretary, o 


iii, 
i 


to ſend hy chat ycliel what was deßred. And [6 
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the Commanders of the Engliſhtrigates, to let 


I come back to the fect. So that it was impoſſible 
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other Hips could be got to carry back the Secre- 1661. 


ty. And thus the Eatl of Sandwich went to at-. 


rack the Dutch Fleet without ſtaying for an an- 


ſwer- from Talbot, or knowing what orders the 


* 
” 


Governour of Berghen had yet received: For tho? | | | 


the orders were ſent, yet it was ſo great a way, ten 
or twelve days journey, that they could not reach 
the place, but after the Engliſh fleet had made 
the attack. The Viceroy of Norway, who reſided 
at Chriſtiana, had his orders ſooner, and ſent out 


two gallies to communicate the agreement to the 
Earl of Sandwich; but miſſed him, for he was 


then before Berghen. The Governour of Berghen, 
not having yet the orders that the former expreſs 

promiſed him, ſent a Gentleman to the Engliſh 
fleet, deſiring they would make no attack for two 

or three days; for by that time he expected his 
orders. Clifford was ſent to the Governout, who 

inſiſted chat till he had orders he muſt defend the 
port, but that he expected them in a very little 
time. Upon Clifford's going back to the fleet, a 
Council of war wWas called, in which the officers, 


animated with the hope of a rich booty, reſolved 


without farther delay to attack the port, either 
doubting the ſincerity of the Daniſh Court, or un- 
willing to give them ſo large a ſhare of that, on 


vhich they reckoned as already their prize. Upon 


this Tiddiman began the attack, which ended fa- 
tally; Divers: frigats were diſabled, and many 
officers and ſcamen were killed. The ſquadron 


was thus ruined, and Tiddiman was ready to 


ſink : So he was forced to flip his cables, and re- 
tire to the fleet, which lay without the rocks. 
This action was on the third of Auguſt: And on 
the fourth the Governour received dis orders: 80 
he ſent for Clifford, and ſhewed him his orders. 
But, as the Engliſſi:eet had: by their precipita 


* 
* 


tion forced him to do what he had done, f6 he 


could not, upon what had happened the day be. 
bore, execute choſe ortlers, till he Jer am account 
r | A of 
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1665. of what had paſs'd to the Court of Denmark, and 
wow had the King's ſecond orders upon it. And, if 


the whole Engliſh fleet would not ſtay in thoſe 
ſeas ſo long, he deſired they would leave ſix frigats 
before the harbour; and he would engage, the 
Dutch ſhould not in the mean while go out to ſea. 
But the Engliſh were fullen upon their diſappoint- 


ment, and failed away. The King of Denmark 


was unſpeakably troubled at the loſs of the greateſt. 
treaſure he was ever like to have in his hands. 
This was a deſign well laid, that would have been 
as fatal to the Dutch, as ignominious to the King 
of Denmark, and was by the impatient ravenouſ- 
neſs of the Engliſh loſt, without- poſſibility of re- 
covering it. And indeed there was not one good 
ſtep made after this in the whole progreſs of the 


England was at this time in a diſmal ſtate. The 
plague continued for the moſt part of the ſummer 
in and about London, and began to ſpread over 
the country. The Earl of Clarendon moved the 
King to go to Saliſbury. But the Plague broke 
out there. So the Court went to Oxford, where 
another ſeſſion of Parliament was held. And tho 
the conduct at ſea was ſeverely reflected on, yet 
all that was neceſſary for carrying on the war ano- 
ther year was given. The Houſe of Commons 
kept up the ill humour they were in againſt the 
Non - conformiſts very high. A great many of 
the Miniſters of London were driven away by the 
Plague; tho ſome few ſtaiĩd. Many Churches 


being ſhut up, when the inhabitants were in a more 
than ordinary diſpoſition to profit by good ſer- 
mons, ſome of the Non-conformiſts upon that 
vent into the empty pulpits, and preached; and, 
it was given out, with very good ſucceſs: And 
in many other places they began to preach openly, 
not without reflecting on the ſins of the Court, and 
on the ill uſage that they themſelves had met with. 


10 5 ⁊ ſevere 
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a ſevere bill was brought in, requiring all the ſi- 1665. - 
lenced Miniſters to take an oath, declaring it wa 
not lawful on any pretence whatſoever to take 
arms againſt the King, or any commiſſioned by 
him, and that they would not at any time endea- 
vour an alteration in the government of the Church 
or State. Such as refuſed this were not to come 
within five miles of any City, or Parliament Bo- 
cdcough, or of the Church where they had ſerved. 
This was much oppoſed in both Houſes, but more 
faintly in the Houſe of Commons. The Earl of 
Southampton ſpoke vehemently againſt it in the 
Houſe of Lords. He ſaid, he could take no ſuch 
oath himſelf: For how firm ſoever he had always 
been to the Church, yet, as things were managed, 
he did not know but he himſelf might ſee cauſe to 
endeavour an alteration. Doctor Earl, Biſhop of 
Saliſbury, died at that time. But, before his 
death, he declared himſelf much againſt this Act. 
He was the man of all the Clergy for whom the 
King had the greateſt eſteem. He had been his 
ſubtutor; and had followed him in all his exile. 
with-ſo clear a character; that the King could never 
ſee or hear of any one thing amiſs in him. So 
he, who had a ſecret pleaſure in finding out any 
thing that leſſened a man eſteemed eminent for 
piety, yet had a value for him beyond all the men 
of his order. Sheldon and Ward were che Biſhops 
that acted and argued maſt for this Act, which 
came to be call the Five Mile Act. All that 
were the ſecret favourers of Popery promoted it: 
Their conſtant maxim being, to bring all the 
Sectaries into ſo deſperate a ſtate, that they ſhould 
be at mercy, and forced to deſire a toleration on 
ſuch terms, as the King ſhould think fit to grant 
it on. Clifford began to make a great figure in 
the Houſe of Commons. He was the ſon of a 
Clergyman, born to a ſmall fortune: But was a 
man of great vivacity; He was reconciled to the 


Church of Rome before che Reſtoration; The 


i Lord 
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1665. Lord Clarendon had many ſpies among the Prieſts: 


And the news of this was brought him amon 
other things. So, when Clifford began firſt to 
appear in the Houſe, he got one to recom- 


mend him to the Lord Clarendon's favour. The 


Lord Clarendon looked into the advice that was 
brought him: And by comparing things toge- 
ther, he perceived that he muſt be that man: 
And upon that he excuſed himſelf the beſt he 
could. So Clifford ſtruck in with his enemies; 
and tied himſelf particularly to Bennet, made 
Lord, and afterwards Earl of Arlington. While 
the Act was before the Houſe -of Commons, 
Vaughan, afterwards made Chief Juſtice of the 


Common-pleas, moved that the word legally”. 


might be added to the word commiſſioned by the 
King:“ But Finch, the Attorney General, ſaid, 
that was needleſs; ſince unleſs the commiſſion was. 


legal it was no commiſſion, and, to make it le- 
gal, it muſt be iſſued out for a lawful occaſion, 


and to perſons capable of it, and muſt paſs in the 
due form of law. The other inſiſted that the ad- 
dition would clear all ſcruples, and procure an 
univerſal compliance. But that could not be ob- 


tained ; for it was intended to lay difficulties in the 


way of thoſe, againſt whom the Act was levelled. 
When the bill came up to the Lords, the Earl ot 
Southampton moved fot the ſame addition; but 
was anſwered by the Earl of Angleſey, upon the 
ſame grounds on which Finch went. Yet this 


gave great ſatisfaction to many who heard it, this 
deing the avowed ſenſe of the legiſlators. The 


whole matter was ſo explained by Bridgman, when 


Bates, with a great many more, came into the 


Court of Common- pleas to take the oath. The 
Act paſsd: And the Non conformiſts were put to 
great ſtraits. They had no mind to take the oath. 
And they ſcarce knew how to diſpoſe of themſelves 


according to the terms of the Act Some mode- 
rate men to paint to perſuade them to take 
l 7 5 


0 the 


of King CHARLES II. 
the oath. It was ſaid by ©,endeavour” was only 


meant an unlawful endeavour ; and that it was fo. 


declared in the debates of both Houſes... Some 
Judges did on the bench expound it in that ſenſe. 
Yet few of them“ took it. Many more refuſed 


it, who were put to hard ſhifts to live, being fo 


far ſeparated from the places from which they drew 
their chief ſubſiſtance. Yer as all this ſeverity in a 
time of war, and of ſuch a publick calamity, drew 
very hard cenſures on the promoters of .it, fo it 


* 
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— and 


raiſed the compaſſions of their party ſo much, that 


I have been told they were ſupplied more plenti- 
fully at that time than ever. There was better 
reaſon, than perhaps thoſe of Oxford knew, to 
ſuſpect practices againſt the State. 


Algernoon Sidney, and ſome others of the Com The de- 


mon- wealth party, came to De Wit, and preſs'd 
him to think of an invaſion of England and Scot- 


ſigns of 
the Com- 
mon- 


land, and gave him great aſſurances of a ſtrong wealth 
party: And they were bringing many officers to Party- 
Holland to join in the undertaking. They dealt 


alſo. with ſome in Amſterdam, who were particu- 
larly ſharpned againſt the King, and were for turn- 
ing England again into a Common-wealth, The 
matter was for ſome time in agitation at the 
Hague. But De Wit was againſt it, and got it to 
be laid aſide. He ſaid, their going into ſuch a 


delign would provoke France to turn againſt 


them: It mighr engage them in a long war, the 


conſequences of which could not be foreſeen': 
And, as there was no reaſon to think, that, while 


the Parliament was ſo firm to the King, any diſ- 


contents could be carried ſo far as to a general ri- 
ſing, which theſe men undertook for; ſo, he ſaid, 
what would the effect be of turning England into 
a Common-wealth, if it could poſſibly be brought 
about, but the ruin of Holland? Since it would 


naturally draw many of the Dutch to leave their 


country, which could not be kept and maintained 
„That is, the Non: confor mies. 
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but at a vaſt charge, to exchange it for the plenty 


and ſecurity that England afforded. Therefore 


all that he would engage in was, to weaken the 


trade of England, and to deſtroy their fleet; in 


which he ſucceeded the following year beyond all 


expectation. The buſy men in Scotland, being 


encouraged from Rotterdam, went about the coun- 


try, to try if any men of weight would ſet them- 


ſelves at the head of their deſigns for an inſur- 


rection. The Earl of Caſſilis and Lockhart were 
the two perſons they reſolved to try. But they 


did it at ſo great a diſtance, that, from the pro- 


poſition made to them, there was no danger of 
miſpriſion of treaſon. Lord Caſſilis had given his 


word to the King, that he would never engage in 


any plots: And he had got under the King's hand 
a promiſe, that he and his family ſhould not be 
diſturbed, let him ſerve God in what way he 


pleaſed. So he did not ſuffer them to come ſo far 
as to make him any propoſitions. Lockhart did 


the ſame. They ſeeing no other perſon that had 


credit enough in the country to bring the people 


about him, gave over all the projects for that 


year. But, upon the informations that the King 
had of their caballing at Rotterdam, he raiſed 


| choſe troops of which mention was formerly made. 
Tbe Duke An accident happened this winter at Oxford, 


of York's 


jealoufy. 


too inconſiderable, and too tender to be mention- 
ed, if it were not that great effects were believed 


to have followed on it. The Duke had always 


one private amour after another, in the manag- 
ing of which he ſeemed to ſtand more in awe of 
the Dutcheſs, than, conſidering the inequality of 
their rank, could have been imagined. Talbot 


was looked on as the chief manager of thoſe in- 
trigues. The Dutcheſs's deportment was unex- 


ceptionable, which made her authority the greater. 


At Oxford there was then a very graceful young 


man of quality that belonged to her Court, whoſe 
ſervices were ſo acceptable, chat ſhe was thought 
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| to look at him in a particular manner. This was 1665. 


ſo repreſented to the Duke, that he, being reſolved www 


to emancipate himſelf into more open practices, 
took up a jealouſy; and put the perſon out of his 
Court with ſo much precipitation, that the thing 
became very publick by this means. The Dutcheſs 
loſt the power ſhe had over him ſo entirely, that 
no. method ſhe could think of was like to re- 


cover it, except one. She began to diſcoyer what 


his religion was, tho' he {till came not only to 
Church, but to Sacrament. And upon that the, 
to regain what ſhe had loſt, entered into private 
diſcourſes with his Prieſts ; but in ſo ſecret a man- 


ner, that there was not for ſome years after this 


the leaſt ſuſpicion given. She began by degrees to 
ſlacken in her conſtant coming to Prayers and to 
Sacrament, in which ſhe had been before that re- 
gular, almoſt to ſuperſtition. She excuſed that on 
her ill health: For ſhe fell into an ill habit of 


body, which ſome imputed to the effect of ſome 
of the Duke's diſtempers communicated to her. 


A ſtory was ſet about, and generally believed, 
that the. Earl of Southeſk, that had married a 


daughter of Duke Hamilton's, ſuſpecting ſome 


familiarities between the Duke and his wife, had His 
taken a ſure method to procure a diſeaſe to him- amours. 


ſelf, which he communicated to his wife, and was 


by that means ſet round till it came to the Dutcheſs, 


who was ſo tainted with it that it was the occaſion 


of the death of all her children, except the two 
daughters, our two Queens; and was believed 


the cauſe of an illneſs under which ſhe languiſhed 


long, and died fo corrupted, that in dreſſing her 
body after her death, one of her breaſts burſt, 


being a maſs of corruption. Lord Southeſk was 
top ſome years not ill pleaſed to have this believed. 


It looked like a peculiar ſtrain of revenge, with 
which he ſeemed much delighted. But I know 
he has to ſome of his friends denied the whole of 
the ſtory very ſolemnly. Another acted a better 

n | part. 
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1665. part. He did not like a commerce that he ob. | th 
was terved between. the Duke and his wife. He went he 
and expoſtulated with him upon it. The Duke ſe 

fell a commending his wife much. He told him, he 

he came not to ſeek his wife's character from him: nc 
The moſt effectual way of commending her, was W 

to have nothing to do with her. He added, that a 

-if Princes would do thoſe wrongs to ſubjects, who | ar 
could nt demand ſuch reparations of honour from er 
them, as they could from their equals, it would th 
put them on ſecreter methods of. revenge: For de 
ſlome injuries were ſuch, that men of honour could | W 
not bear them. And, upon a new obſervation he ni 
made of the Duke's deſigns upon his wife, he ot 
quitted a very good poſt, and went with her into th 

the country; where he kept her till ſhe died. Up- ri 

on the whole matter the Duke was often ill. His ch 
children were born with ulcers, or they broke out | fv 
upon them ſoon after: And all his ſons died young, { 

and unhealthy. This has, as far as any thing pre- th 
ſumptive only and not to be brought in the way of WW pe 
proof, prevailed to create a ſuſpicion, that ſo healthy tl 

a child as the pretended Pfince of Wales could ie 
neither be his, nor be born of any wife, with whom = 

he had lived long. The violent pain chat his eldeſt of 

- +daughter: had in her eyes, and the gout which has e. 
early ſcized/our preſent Queen, are thought the 0¹ 
dregs of a tainted original. Willis, the great phy- in 
fician, being. called to conſult for one of his ſons, G 
gave his opinion in thoſe words, Mala Stamina re 
Vire; which Seilen olfence, chat he Was! never on 
2 tor re . 1 * 
1666. 11 We biking of the coat, of (be verb it, 
dor hoſe advices prevailed. It was reſolved, that fa 


the Duke ſhould not go to ſea; but that Monk th 
inould command the great fleet rok between fifty W; 
and ſicty ips of the line, and that Prince Rupert . we 
Ahould be ſent with a ſquadron of about twenty mi 
. aha to meet the French ** and _—— on 
« cheir FiO! 
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their conjunction with the Dutch: For the French 1666. 


had promiſed a fleet to join the Dutch, but never — 
ſent it. Monk went out ſo certain of victory, that 


bt ſeemed only concerned for fear the Dutch ſhould. 


not come out. The Court flattered themſelves 

with the hopes of a very happy year: But it proved 

4 fatal one. The Dutch fleet came out, De Wit 

and ſome of the States being on board. They The fleet 
engaged the Engliſh fleet for two days, in which was al- 
they had a maniteſt ſuperiority. But it coſt them moſt quite 


dear; for the Engliſh tought well. Bur the Dutch la and 


happily 
were ſuperiour in number, and were ſo well fur- 0 by 


niſned with chained ſhot, (a peculiar contrivance Prince 
of which De Wit had the honour to be thought Rupert. 


the inventer, that the Engliſh fleet was quite un- 


rigged.) And they were in no condition to work 
themſelves off. So they mult have all been taken, 
ſunk, or burnt, if Prince Rupert, being yet in the 
channel, and hearing that they were engaged by 
the continued roaring of guns, had not made all 
poſſible haſte to get to them. He came in good 
time. And the Dutch, who had ſuffered much, 


ſeeing ſo great a force come up, ſheered off. He 


was in no condition to purſue them; but brought 
off our fleet, which ſaved us a great loſs that 
ſeemed otherwiſe unavoidable. The Court gave 
out that it was a victory: And publick thankſgiv- 
ings were ordered, which was a horrid mocking of 
God, and a lying to the world. We had in one 
reſpe&t reaſon to thank God, that we had not loft 
our whole fleet. A dreadful Fire compleated the 


miſeries of this year: The Plague was ſo ſunk in 
London, that the inhabitants began to return to 
it, and brought with them à great deal of manu- 


facture, which was lying on the hands of the clo- 


thiers and others, now in the ſecond year of the 


war, in which trade and all other conſumptions 


vere very low. It was reckoned, that a peace 


muſt come next winter. The merchants were up- 
on that preparing to go to market as ſoon as del 
Vor. I. I ble. 
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of very combuſtible matter. 
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ble. The ſummer had been the drieſt that was 


known of ſome years. And London being for the 


moſt part built of timber filled up with plaiſter, 
all was extream dry. On the ſecond of September 
a fire broke out, that raged for three days, as if 


it had a commiſſion to devour every thing that was 


in its way. On the fourth day it ſtopt in the midſt 


I will not enlarge on the extent nor the de- 


ſtruction made by the fire: Many books are full 
of it. That which is {till a great ſecret is, whe- 


ther it was caſual, or raiſed on deſign. The En- 
gliſh fleet had landed on the Vly, an iſland lying 
near the Texel, and had burnt it: Upon which 
fome came toDe Wit, and offered a revenge, that, 
if they were aſſiſted, they would ſet London on 
fire. He rejected the propoſition : For he ſaid, he 
would not make the breach wider, nor the quarrel 
irreconcilable. * He faid, it was brought him by 
one of the Labadiſts, as ſent to them by ſome 
others. He made no farther reflections on the 
matter till the City was burnt. Then he began to 
ſuſpect there had been a deſign, and that they had 
intended to draw him into it, and to lay the odium 
of it upon the Dutch. But he could hear no news 


of thoſe who had ſent that propoſition to him. In 


It was 


charged 


on the 
Papiſts. 


the April before, ſome Common-wealths- men were 
found in a plot, and hanged ; who at their execu- 
tion confeſſed, they had been ſpoken to, to ailiſt in 
a deſign of burning London on the ſecond of Sep- 
tember. This was printed in the gazette of that 
week, which I my ſelf read. Now the fire break- 
ing out on the ſecond, made all people conclude, 
that there was- a deſign ſome time before on foot 
pk or rn CST e 

The Papiſts were generally charged with it. 
One Hubert, a French Papiſt, was ſeized in Eſſex, 
as he was getting out of the way in great confuſion. 
He confeſſed, he had begun the fire, and perſiſted 


in his confeſſion to his death; for he was hanged 
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upon no Other evidence but that of his own confeſſ- 1666. 
on. It is true, he gave fo broken an account of te 


whole matter, that he was thought mad. Yet he was 


blindfolded, and carried to ſeveral places of the 
City: And then, his eyes being opened, he was 


+ 1 


ried to wrong places, after he looked round about 
for ſome time, he ſaid, that was not the place: 


aſked, if that was the place: And he being car- i 


But when he was brought to the place where it 


firſt broke out, he affirmed that was the true place. 
And Tillotſon told me, that Howell, then the re- 


corder of London, was with him, and had much 


diſcourſe with him; and that he concluded, it was 


impoſſible that it could be a melancholy dream: 
The horrour of the fact, and the terrour of death, 
and perhaps ſome engagements in confeſſion, might 
put him in ſuch diſorder, that it was not poſſible 
to draw a clear account of any thing from him, 
but of what related to himſelf. Tillotſon, who 
believed that the City was burnt on defign, told 
me a circumſtance, that made the Papiſts employ- 


ing ſuch a crazed man, in ſuch a ſervice, more 


credible. Langhorn, the Popiſh counſellor at law, 
who for many years paſs'd for a Proteſtant, was 
diſpatching a half-witted man to manage gleCtions 


in Kent before the Reſtoration. Tillotſon, being 


preſent, and obſerving what a ſort of man he was, 
aſked Langhorn, how he could employ him in 
ſuch ſervices. Langhorn anſwered, it was a maxim 


with him, in dangerous ſervices to employ none 


but half-witted men, if they could be but ſecret 
and obey orders: For if they ſhould change their 
minds, and turn informers inſtead of agents, it 
would be eaſy to diſcredit them, and to carry off 
the weight of any diſcoveries they could make, by 
ſnewing they were mad- men, and fo not like to be 


iruſted in critical things. 


The moſt extraordinary paſſage, tho? it is hut a A firong 


the tion of it. 


preſumption, was told me by octor Lloyd and preſump» 
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1666. the Counteſs of Clarendon. The latter had a great 


—eſtate in the new river, that is brought from Ware 


to London, which is brought together at Iſlington, 
where there is a great room full of pipes, that con- 
vey it thro” all the ſtreets of London. The con- 
ſtant order of that matter was, to ſet all the pipes 


a running on Saturday night, that ſo the ciſterns 


might be all full by Sunday morning, there being a 
more than ordinary cba 85 of water on that 
day. There was one Grant, a Papiſt, under whoſe 
name Sir William Pettyt publiſhed his obſervations 
on the bills of mortality: He had ſome time before 


1 5 55 himſelf to Lloyd, who had great credit with 
1 


e Counteſs of Clarendon ; and ſaid, he could raiſe 


that eſtate conſiderably, if ſhe would make him a 


truſtee for her. His ſchemes were probable: And 


he was made one of the board that governed that 


matter : And by that he had a right to come, as 
oft as he pleated, to view their works at Iſlington. 
He went thither the Saturday before the fire broke 
out, and called for the key of the place where the 
heads of the pipes were, and turned all the cocks 
that were then open, and ſtopt the water, and 
went away, and carried the keys with him. 80 
when the fire broke out next morning, they opened 
the pipes in the ſtreets to find water, but there was 
none. And ſome hours were loſt in ſending to 
Tſlingron, where the door was to be broke open, 


and the cocks turned. And it was long before the 


water got to London. Grant indeed denied that 
he had turned the cocks, But the officer ot the 
works affirmed, that he had, according to order, 


ſet them all a running, and that no perſon had got | 


the keys from him, beſides Grant; who confeſſed 
he had carried away the keys, but ' pretended he 


did it without deſign. There were many other 


ſtories ſet about, as that the Papiſts in ſeveral 


Places Had afked; if there was no news of the burn- 
ing of London, and that it was talked of in many 
w #4 i Es | parts 
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parts beyond ſea, long before the news could get 1666. 
thither from London. In this matter I was much w= 
determined by what Sir Thomas Littleton, the fa. 
ther, told me. He was a man of a ſtrong head, 
and found judgment. He had juſt as much know- 
ledge in trade, hiſtory, the diſpolition- of Europe, 
and the conſtitution of England, as ſerved to feed 
and direct his own thoughts, and no more. He 
lived all the ſummer long in London, where I was 
his next neighbour, and had for ſeven years a con- 
ſtant and daily converſation with him. He was 
Treaſurer of the Navy in conjunction with Oſborn, 
who was afterwards Lord Treaſurer, who ſu 
planted him in that poſt, and got it all into his 
own hands. He had a very bad opinion of the 
King; and thought, that he had worſe intentions 
than his brother, but that he had a more dextrous 
way of covering and managing them; only his la- 
zineſs made him leſs earneſt in proſecuting them. 
He had generally the character of the ableſt Par- 
liament man in his time. His chief eſtate lay in 
the City, not far from the place where the fire 
broke out, tho? it did not turn that way. He was 
one of the Committee of the Houſe of Commons, 
that examined all the preſumptions of the City's 
being burnt on deſign : And he often aſſured me, 
that there was no clear preſumption made out 
about it, and that many ſtories, which were pub- 
liſhed with good aſſurance, came to nothing upon 
a ſtrict examination. He was at that time, that 
the inquiry was made, in employment at Court. 
So, whether that biaſſed him, or not, I cannot 
tell; There was ſo great a diverſity of opinions 
in the matter, that I muſt leave it under the ſame _ 
uncertainty in which I found it. If the French 
and Dutch had been at that time deſigning an im- 
preſſion elſewhere, it night have been more rea- 
ſonable to. ſuppole it was,done on deſign to diſtract 
our affairs. But it fell out at a dead time, when 
no advantage could be made of it. And it did not 
a aka, Cc ada = 
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1656. ſeem probable, chat the Papiſts had engaged in or 
xa the deſign, merely to impoveriſh and ruin the Na- th 
tion; for they had nothing ready then to graft, of 

upon the contuſion that this put all the people in. of 

Above twelve thouſand houſes were burnt down, We 

- with the greateſt part of the furniture and mer- Ot 
chandize that was in them. All means uſed ta Pe 

ſtop it proved ineffectual; tho' the blowing up of Tn 

houſes was the moſt effectual of any. Bur che pu 

wind was ſo high, that fleaks of fire and burning go 

matter were carried in the air croſs ſeveral ſtreets. 1a 


So that the fire ſpread not only in the nextneigh- 
bourhood, but at a great diſtance. The King and 
the Duke were almoſt all the day long on horſe- 
back with the guards, ſeeing to all that could be 
done, either for quenching the fire, or for carry- 
1ng off perſons and. 8 to the fields all about 
London. The moſt aſtoniſhing circumſtance of 
that dreadful conflagration was, that, notwith- 
ſanding the great deſtruction that was made, and 
the great confuſion in the ſtreets, I could never 
hear of any one perſon that was either burnt, or 
trodden to death. The King was never obſerved 
to be ſo much ſtruck with any thing in his whole 
life, as with this. But the citizens were not ſo 
well ſatisfied wich the Duke's behaviour. They 
"thought he looked too gay, and too little con- 
cerned. A jealouſy of his being concerned in it 
Was ſpread about with great induſtry, but with 
very little appearance of truth. Yer it grew to 
. be generally believed, chiefly after he owned be 
„ OE aL ps 
Diſorders In Scotland the fermentation went very high. 
ld Turner was ſent again into the Welt in October 
L G 
this year: And he began to treat the country at 
thie old rate. The people were alarmed, and faw 
they were to, be undone. They mer together, and 
_  _ talked with ſome fiery Miniſters. Semple, Man- 
| Well, Welſh,” and Guthty were the chief incendi- 
LAS 117 BE Ti 616 3> 5% 2? F Is! * 
„Aries. Two Gentlemen that had ferved in the wars, 
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one a Lieutenant Colonel, Wallace, and the other 1666. 
that had been a Major, Learmoth, were the beſt 


officers they had to rely on. The chie Gentlemen 
of thoſe Counties were all clapt up in priſon, as 
was formerly told, So that preſerved them : 


Otherwiſe they muſt either have engaged with the 


people, or have loft their intereſt among them, 
The people were told, that the fire of London had 
put things in that confuſion at Court, that any vi- 
gorous attempt would diſorder all the King's f- 
tairs. If the new levied troops had not ſtood in 


their way, they would have been able to have car- 


ried all things againſt them: For the two troops 
of guards, with the regiment of foot guards, wouid 
not have been able to have kept their ground be- 
fore them. The people, as ſome of them told me 
afterwards, were made to believe that the whole 
Nation was in the ſame diſpoſition. So on the 
thirteenth of November they ran together: And 
two hundred of them went to Dumfreis, where 
Turner then lay with a few ſoldiers about him; 
the greateſt part of his men being then out in par- 
ties, for the levying of fines. So they ſurpriſed 
him before he could get to his arms: Otherwiſe, 
he told me, he would have been killed rather than 
taken, ſince he expected no mercy from them. 
With himſelf they ſeized his papers and inſtruc- 
tions, by which it appeared he had been gentler 
than his orders were. So they reſolved to keep 
him, and exchange him as occaſion ſhould be of- 
tered.” But they did not tell him what they in- 
tended to do with him: So he thought, they were 
keeping him, till they might hang him up with 
the more ſolemnity. There was a conſiderable 
caſn in his hands, partly for the pay of his men, 
partly of the fines which he had raiſed in the coun- 
try, that was ſeized: But he, to whom they truſt- 


ed the keeping of it, ran away with it. They ſpread 


a report, which they have ſince printed, and it 
paſſed for ſome time current, that this riſing was 
3 „ F the 
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1666. the effect of a ſudden heat, that the country was 
a put into, by ſeeing one of their | neighbours tied 
on a horſe hand and foot, and carried away, only 
becauſe he could not pay a high fine that was fer 
upon him; and that upon this provocation the 
neighbours, who did not know how ſoon ſuch 
uſage would fall to their own turn, ran together, 
and reſcued him; and that, fearing ſome ſevere 
uſage for that, they kept together, and that, others 
coming into them, they went on, and ſeized Tur— 
ner. But this was a ſtory made only to beget 
compaſſion: For, after the inſurrection was quath'd, 
the Privy Council ſent ſome round the country, to 
examine the violences that had been committed, 
particularly in the pariſh where it was given out 
that this was done. I read the report they made 
to the Council, and all the depoſitions that the 
people of the 2 made before them: But 
this was not mentioned in any one of them. 
A rebel The news of this riſing was brought ro Edin- 
hon in the hurgh, fame encreaſing their numbers to ſome 
Welt. thouſands. And this happening to be near Car. 
liſle, the Governour of that place ſent an expreſs to 
Court, in which the ſtrength of the party was mag. 
nified much beyond the truth. The Earl of Rothes 
was then at Court, who had aſſured the King, that 
all things were ſo well managed in Scotland, that 
they were in perfect quiet. There were, he ſaid, 
ſome ſtubborn Fanaticks ſtill left. that would be 
-ſoon ſubdued: But there was no danger from any 
thing that they or their party could do. He gave 
no credit to the expreſs from Carliſle: But, two | 
days after, the news was confirmed by an exprels 
from Scotland. Sharp was then at the head of the 
government: So he managed this little war, and 
gave all the orders and directions in it. Dalziel 
was commanded to draw all the forces they had 
together, which lay then diſperſed in quarters. 
When that was done, he marched Weſtward; A 
great many ran to the rebels, who came to or 
+ ; © : called 
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had a ſolemn faſt day, in which after much pray. 


ing they renewed the Covenant, and ſet out their 
manifeſto: In which they denied, that they roſe 
againſt the King; they complained of the oppreſ- 
fon under which they had groaned ; they deſired 
that Epiſcopacy might be put down, and that 
Preſbytery, and the Covenant, might be ſet up, 
and their Miniſters reſtored again to them; and 
then they promiſed, that they would be in all other 


things the King's moſt obedient ſubjects. The 


Earl of Argile raiſed; fifteen hundred men, and 
wrote to the Council that he was ready to march 
upon order. Sharp thought, that if he came into 


the country, either he or his men would certainly 


join with the rebels: So he ſent him no order at all. 
But he was- at the charge of keeping his men to- 
gether to no purpoſe. - Sharp was all the while in 
a dreadful conſternation, and wrote diſmal letters 
to Court, praying that the forces which lay in 
the North of England might be ordered down : 
For; he wrote, they were ſurrounded with the 
rebels, and did not know what was become of 
the King's forces. He alſo moved, that the Coun- 


cil would go, and ſhut themſelves up in the Caſtle 


of Edinburgh. But that was oppoſed by the reſt 
of the board, as an abandoning of the Town, and 
the: betraying an unbecoming fear, which might 
very much encourage the rebels, and ſuch as in- 
tended to go over to them. Orders were given 
out for raiſing the country: But there was no mi- 


litia yet formed. In the mean while Dalziel fol- 


lowed the rebels as cloſe as he could. He pub- 
liſhed a proclamation of pardon, as he was order- 
ed, to all that ſhould in twenty four hours time 
return to their houſes, and declared all that con- 
tinued any longer in arms rebels. He found the 
country was ſo well affected towards them, that he 
could get no ſort of intelligence, but what his 
own parties brought in to him. The Whiggs 
21 | marched 
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1666. marched towards Edinburgh, and came within 
tuo miles of the Town. But, finding neither Town 
nor Country declare for them, and that all the 
hopes their leaders had given them proved falſe, 
they loſt heart. From being once above two thou- 
ſand they were now come to be not above eight 
or nine hundred. So they reſolved to return back 
to the Weſt, where they knew the people were of 
their ſide ; and where they could more caſily diſ- 
perſe themſelves, and get either into England or 
Ireland. The Miniſters were very buſy in all thoſe 
Counties, plying people of rank not to forſake 
their brethren in this extremity. And they had 
got a company of about three or fourſcore Gen- 
tlemen together, who were marching towards them, 
when they heard of their defeat: And upon that 
The ce they diſperſed themſelves. - The rebels thought to 
feat given have marched back by the way of Pentland Hill. 
nf m_ They were not much concerned for the few horſes 
land Hill. they had. And they knew that Dalziel, whoſe 
-horſe was fatigued with a fortnight's conſtant 
march, could not follow them. And if they had 
gained but one night more in their march, they 
had got out of his reach. But on the twenty 
eighth of November, about an hour before ſun- ſet, 
he came up to them. They were poſted on the 
top of a hill: So he engaged with a great diſad- 
vantage. They, finding they could not get off, 
ſtopt their march. Their Miniſters did all they 
could by preaching and praying to infuſe courage 
into them: And they ſung the ſeventy fourth and 
the ſeventy eighth Pſalms. And ſo they turned 
on the King's forces. They received the firſt 
charge that was given by the troop of guards very 
reſolutely, and put them in diſorder. But that 
was all the action; for immediately they loſt all 
order, and ran for their lives. It was now dark : 
About forty were killed on the ſpot, and a hun- 
- dred and thirty were taken. The reſt were favour- 
ed by the darkneſs of the night, and the wearineſs 10 | 
Df 5 | the 
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the King's troops, that were not in caſe to pur- 1666. 
ſue them, and had no great heart to it: For they wy 
were a poor harmleſs company of men, become 
mad by oppreſſion : And they had taken nothing 
during all the time they had been together, but 
what had been freely given them by the coun- 
try people. The rebellion was broken with the 
joſs of only five on the King's fide. The Gene- 
ral came next day into Edinburgh with his pri- 
ſoners. | 1 | 
The two Archbiſhops were now delivered out Severe 
of all their fears: And the common obſervagion, PF 4 
that cruelty and cowardiſe go together, was too = Ws 
viſibly verified on this occaſion. ' Lord Rothes priſoners. 
came down full of rage: And that being inflamed 
by the two Archbiſhops, he reſolved to proceed 
with the utmoſt ſeverity againſt the priſoners. 
Burnet adviſed the hanging of all thoſe who would 
not renounce the Covenant, and promiſe to con- 
form to the laws for the future: But that was 
thought too ſevere. Yet he was ſent up to Lon- 
don, to procure of the King an inſtruction, that : 
they ſhould tender the Declaration renouncing the 
Covenant to all who were thought diſaffected; and 
proceed againſt thoſe who refuſed that, as againſt 
ſeditious perſons. The beſt of the Epiſcopal Cler- 
gy ſet upon the Biſhops, to lay hold on this op- 
portunity for regaining the affections of the coun- 
try, by becoming interceſſors for the priſoners, 
and for the country, that was like to be quartered 
en and eat up, for the favour they had expreſſed 
to them. Many of the Biſhops went into this, 
and particularly Wiſhart of Edinburgh, tho“ a 
rough man, and ſharpened by il} age Yet 
upon this occaſion he expreſſed a very Chriftian 
temper, ſuch as became one who had felt what 
the rigours of a priſon had been; for he ſent every 
day very liberal ſupplies to the priſoners: Which 
was indeed done by the whole Town, in fo boun- 
tiful a manner, that many of them, who being 
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1666. ſhut up had neither air nor exerciſe, were in greater 
== danger by their plenty, than they had been by all 
' oy 


their unhappy campaign. But Sharp could not 
be mollified. On the contrary. he encouraged the 
Miniſters, in the diſaffected Counties, to bring in 
all the informations they could gather, both againſt 
the priſoners, and againſt all thoſe Who had been 


among them, that they might be ſought for, and 


proceeded againſt. Moſt of thoſe got over to 
Ireland. But the Miniſters in thoſe parts acted 
ſo ill a part, ſo unbecoming their characters, that 
the zverſion of the country to them was increaſed 
to all poſſible degrees: They looked on them 
now as wolves, and not as ſhepherds. It was a 
moving ſight, to ſee ten of the priſoners hanged 
upon one gibbet at Edinburgh: Thirty five more 
were ſent to their countries, and hanged up before 
their own doors; their Miniſters all the while 
uſing them hardly, and declaring them damned 
for their rebellion. They might all have ſaved 
their lives, if they would have renounced the Co- 
venant: So they were really a ſort of martyrs for 
it. They did all at their death give their teſti- 
mony, according to their phraſe, to the Cove- 
nant, and to all that had been done purſuant to 
it: And they expreſſed great joy in their ſuffer- 
ings. Moſt of them were but mean and incon- 
ſiderable men in all reſpects: Yet even theſe were 
firm and inflexible in their perſuaſions. Many of 
them eſcaped, notwithſtanding the great ſearch 
was made for them. Guthry the chief of their 
Preachers was hid in my mother's houſe, who 
was bred to her brother Wariſton's principles, 
and could never be moved from them: He died 
next ſpring. One Maccail, that was only a pro- 
- bationer preacher, and who had been chaplain in 
Sir James Steward's houſe, had gone from Edin- 


burgh to them. It was believed, he was ſent by | 


the party in town, and that he knew their correſ- 
pondents. So he was put to the torture, which in. 
e : 8 Scotland 
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upon rhe ſhin bone. He bore the torture with 
great conſtancy : And either he could ſay nothing, 


truſted him. Every man of them could have 
ſaved his own life, if he would accule any other: 
But they were all true to their friends. Maccail, 
for all the pains of the torture, died in a rapture 
of joy: His laſt words were, farewel ſun, moon 
and ſtars, farewel kindred and friends, farewel 
world and time, farewel weak and frail body, 
welcome eternity, welcome Angels and Saints, 
welcome Saviour of the world, and welcome God 
the Judge of all ; which he ſpoke with a-voice 
and manner that ſtruck all that heard it. 


had come down before his execution, had brought 
with him a letter from the King, in which he 


therefore he ordered that ſuch of the priſoners, as 
ſhould promiſe to obey the laws for the future, 


ſhould be ſent to the Plantations. Burnet let the 
execution go on, before he produced his letter, 
pretending there was no council-day between. But 
he, who knew the contents of it, ought to have 
moved the Lord Rothes to call an extraordinary 
Council to prevent the execution. So that blood 
Vas laid on him. He was, contrary to his natu- 
ral temper, very violent at that time, much in- 
flamed by his family, and by all about him. Thus 


or he had the firmneſs not to diſcover thoſe who 


ſhould be ſet at liberty, and that the incorrigible 


this rebellion, that might have been ſo turned in 
the concluſion-of it, that the Clergy might have 
1. | | 6 gained 
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Scotland they call the boots; for they put a pair 1666. 
of iron boots cloſe on the leg, and drive wedge . 
between. theſe and the leg. The common torture 
was only to drive theſe in the calf of the leg: 
But I have been told they were ſometimes driven 


His death was the more cried out on, becauſe 1667. 
it came to be known afterwards, that Burnet, Who 
The King 
15 more 
gentle 


approved of all that they had done; but added, than the 
that he thought there was blood enough ſhed, and Biſhops. 
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ful conduct, did now exaſperate the country 


either or bad according to the hands in which 


more than ever againſt the Church. The forces 
were ordered to lye in the Weſt, where Dalziel 
acted the Muſcovite too groſsly. He threatened 
to ſpit men, and to roaft them: And he killed 
ſome in cold blood, or rather in hot blood; for 
he was then drunk, when he ordered one to be 
hanged, becauſe he would not tell where his fa- 
ther was, for whom he was in ſearch. When he 
heard of any that did not go to Church, he did 
not trouble himſelf to ſet à fine upon him: But 
he ſet as many ſoldiers upon him, as ſhould eat 
him up in a night. By this means all people were 
ſtruck with ſuch a terror, that they came regular- 
ly to Church. And the Clergy were ſo delighted 
with it, that they uſed to ſpeak of that time, as 


the poets do of the golden age. They never in- 


terceded for any compaſſion to their people ; nor 
did they take care to live more regularly, or to 


labour more carefully. They look&d on the ſol 
diery as their patrons: They were ever in their 


company, complying with them in their exceſſes 


And, if they were not much wronged, they ra- 


ther led them into them, than check'd them for 
them. Dalziel himſelf and his officers were ſo 
diſguſted with them, that they encreaſed the com- 

laints, that had now more credit for them, than 


trom thoſe of the country, who were looked on 
as their enemies. Things of ſo ſtrange a pitch 


in vice were told of them, that they ſeemed ſcarce 
credible.” The perſon, whom I believed the beſt 
as to all ſuch things, was one Sir John Cunning- 
ham, an eminent lawyer, who had an eſtate in the 
country, and was the moſt extraordinary man of 
his profeſſion in that Kingdom. He was Epiſco- 


pal beyond moſt men in Scotland, who for the far 


greateſt part thought, that forms of government 
were in their own nature indifferent, and might be 


they 
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they fell; whereas he thought Epiſcopacy was of 1667. 
a divine right, ſettled by Chriſt. He was not 


only very learned in the civil and canon law, and 
in the philoſophical learning, but was very uni- 
verſal in all other learning : He was a great di- 
vine. and well read in the Fathers, and in eccle- 
faſtical hiſtory. He was above all, a man of emi- 
nent probity, and of a ſweet temper, and indeed 
one of the piouſeſt men of the Nation. The ſtate 


of the Church in thoſe parts went to his heart : 


For it was not eaſy to know, how to keep an 
even hand between the perverſeneſs of the people 
on the one fide, and the vices. of the Clergy on 


the. other. They looked on all thoſe that were 
ſenſible of their miſcarriages, as enemies of the 
Church. It was after all hard to believe all that 
was ſet about againſt them. | 


The King's affairs in England forced him to A change 
ſoften his government every where. So at this = Ein 
time the Earls of Tweedale and Kincardin went moderz. 
to Court, and laid before the King the ill ſtate tion in the 
the country was in. Sir Robert Murray talked Govere- 


often with him about it. Lord Lauderdale was ent. 


more cautious by reaſon of the jealouſy of his 
being a Preſbyterian. Upon all which the King 
reſolved to put Scotland into other hands. A 
Convention of Eſtates had been called the year 
before, to raiſe money for maintaining the troops, 
This was a very ancient practice in the Scotiſh 
conſtitution : A Convention was ſummoned to 
meet within twenty days: They could only levy 
money, and petition for the redreſs of grievances z 
but could make no new laws; and meddle only 


with that for which they were brought together. 
In the former Convention Sharp had preſided, be- 


ing named by the Earl of Rothes as the King's 
Commiſſioner. In the winter 1666, or rather in 
the ſpring 1667, there was another Convention 
called, in which the King by a ſpecial letter ap- 
pointed Duke Hamilton to preſide. And the 
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w=—o— Write to Sharp to ſtay within his dioceſs, and to 


come no more to Edinburgh. He upon this was 
ſtruck with ſo deep a melancholy, that he ſhewed 
as great an abjectneſs under this flight diſgrace, as 
he had ſhewed inſolence before, when he had more 


- favour. The Convention continued the aſſeſſment 


for another year at 6000 pounds a month. Sharp, 
finding he was now under a cloud, ſtudied to make 
himſelf popular, by looking after the education 
of the Marquis of Huntley, now the Duke of Gor- 
don. He had an order long before from the King 
to look to his education, that he might be bred a 
Proteſtant ; for the ſtrength of Popery within that 


Kingdom lay in his family, But, tho* this was | 


ordered during the Earl of Midletoun's miniſtry, 
Sharp had not all this while looked after it. The 


Earl of Rothes's miſtreſs was a Papiſt, and nearly 


related to the Marquis of Huntly. So Sharp, ci- 
ther to make his court the better, or at the Lord 
Rothes's deſire, had neglected it theſe four years: 


But now he called for him. He was then above 
1g, well hardened in his prejudices: by the loſs of 


ſo much time. What pains was taken on him, 1 
know not. But, after a trial of ſome months, 
Sharp ſaid, he ſaw he was not to be wrought on, 
and ſent him back to his mother. So the intereſt 
that popery had in Scotland, was believed to be 
chiefly owing to Sharp's compliance with the Earl 
of Rothes's amours. The neglect of his duty in 
ſo important a matter was much | blamed : But 
the doing it upon ſuch a motive was reckoned yet 
more infamous. After the convention was over, 
Lord Rothes ſent up Drumond to repreſent to the 


V King che ill affeCtions of the weſtern parts. And, 


to touch the King in a ſenſible point, he ſaid, the 
Covenant ſtuck ſo deep in their hearts, that no 
good could be done till that was rooted out. 50 
he propoſed, as an expedient, that the King would 
give the Council a power, to require all Whom 
8 | | they 
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to ſit at Glaſgow : And, among other reaſons to 
Vor. I. „ enforce 
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| they ſuſpected to renounce the TITS A to 1667. 
proceed againſt” Tuch as refuſed it as traitors. Dru- — 


mond had yet too much of the air of Ruſſia about 


kim, tho?. not with Dalziel's hercenelſs : He had a 


reat, meaſure of Knowledge and learning, and 
1 5 true impreſſions; of religion: But he thought. 
that upon, ſuch powers granted, there would, be 
great dealing in bribes and confilcations. A light 
accident happened, which raiſed a jeſt that ſpoiled 
his errand. \ The King flung. the cover of the let- 
ter from Scotland into the fire, which was car- 
ried up all in a flame, and fer the chimney on fire: 


Upon which it was (aid, thatit the Scotch letter 


had fired Whitehall : And it — anſwered, the 
cover had almoſt ſet Whitehall on fire, Who the 


contents of it would certainly ſet Scotland all i in 
a flame. It was ſaid, that the law. for renouncing 
the Covenant, inferring only a forfeiture of em- 
ployments, to thoſe whe refuſed it, the ſtretching 
it ſo far as Was now propoſed, would be liable to 
12 exception. Vet in compliance with a pub- 
lick meſſage tlie inſtruction was ſent down as it 
Vas deſired: But by a private letter Lord Rothes 
'was ordered to make no uſe of it, except upon a 


ſpecial command; fince the King had only given 


Way to what Was delived.” to ſtrike a terror into the 
ill affected. The ſecret of it broke out: So it 


had no effect, but to make the Lord Rothes and 
his party more odious. Burner, upon Shatp's 
diſgrace, grew to be more conſidered. So he was 
{ent up with a propoſition, of à very extraordinary 


nature, that che weſtern Counties ſhould be can- 
toned under a ſpecial government, and peculiar 


& of ſoldiers 


taxes, together with the quartering 


upon them. It was ſaid, that thoſe Counties put 
the nation to the charge of keeping up 5 5 

force: And therefore it ſeemed reaſonable that the 
charge ſhould lye wholly on them. He alſo pro- 


poſed, that a ſpecial Council ſhould be appointed 


. 
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1667. enforce that motion, he ſaid to the King, and 
i wa afterwards to Lord Lauderdale, that ſome at 
> the;Council board were ill affected to the Church, 
and favoured her enemies, and that traitors had 
been pleaded for at that board. Lord Lauderdale 
Writ down preſently to know what ground there 
Was for this; fince, if it was not true, he had Bur- 
net at mercy for leaſing-making, which was more 
criminal when the whole Council was concerned 
in the lie that was made. The only ground for 
this was, that one of the rebels, excepted in the 
Indemnity that was proclaimed ſome time before, 
being taken, and, it being evident that his brain 
Was turned, it Was debated in Council, whether 
he ſhould be proceeded againft, or not: Some ar- 
. "gued againſt that, and faid, it would be a reproach 
to the Government to hang a madman. This 
-could in no fort juſtify ſuch a charge : So Lord 
Lauderdale reſolved to make uſe of it in due time. 
"The, propoſition itſelf was rejected, as that which 
"the King could not do by law. Burnet upon this 
Went to the Lord Clarendon, and laid belere him 
the fad eſtate of their affairs in Scotland. He 
ſpoke to the King of it: And he took care to ſet 
the Engliſh Biſhops on the King, with whom Bur- 
net had more credit, as more entirely theirs, than 
ever Sharp had. The Earl of Clarendon's credit 
Was then declining : And it was a clear ſign of 
it, when the King told Lord Lauderdale all that 
he had ſaid to him on Scotch affairs, which pro- 
. yoked him extreamly. Burnet was ſent down 
*with good words: Bur the King was reſolved to 
Put the affairs of Scotland under another manage- 
ment. Lord Kincardin came down in April, and 
told me, that Lord Rothes was to be ſtript of all 
his places, and to be only Lord Chancellour. The 
© Earl of Tweedale and Sir Robert Murray el 
have the ſecret in their hands. He told me, the 
peace was as good as made: And when that was 
Aone, the army would be diſbanded; and things 
4 . f 1 f ; vou 
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eret; that neither the Lord Rothes, nor the two 
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would Be managed with more temper, both in 1667. 
Church and State. This was then ſo great a ſe- Gen 


Archbiſhops, had the leaſt hint of it. Some time 


iſt this Lord Rothes went to the Nörth: pon 
which an accident happened that haſtened his fall: - 

Ihe Scots had during the war ſet out many Pri- 
vateers {and theſe had brought | in many rich prizes. 


The Dutch, being provoked with this, ſent Van The 
Cheudt with a good fleet into the Frith, to burn Dutch 


the coaſt, and to recover ſuch ſhips as were in that 

He came into the Frith on the firſt of May: 
be had at firſt hung out Engliſh colours, and 
attacked Leith harbour immediately, which was 
then full of ſhips,” he might have done what miſ- 
chief he | on wb For all were ſecure; and were 
looking for Sir Jeremy Smith with ſome frigats, 
for the defence of the coaft, ſince the King had 
let zut no fleet this year. There had been ſuch a 


diffipation of treaſure, that, for all the money that 
was given, there was not enough left to ſet out a 


feet. But the Court covered this by ſaying, the 
peace was as good as concluded at Breda, where 
the Lord Hollis and Sir William Coventry were 
treating about it as Plenipotentiaries: And, tho” 

no ceſſation was agreed on, yet they reckoned on 
it as ſure. Upon this, a ſaying of the Earl of 
Northumberland's was much repeated: When it 
was faid; that the King's miftrets was like to ruin 
the Nation, he faid; it was ſhe that ſaved the Na- 
tion. While we had 'a Houſe of Commons that 
gave all the money that was aſked, it was better 
to have the money ſquandred away in luxury and 
prodigality, than to have it ſaved for worſe pur- 
poſes. Van Gheudt did nothing in the Frith for 
ſome hours: He ſhot againſt Bruntiſland without 


doing any miſchief. The country people ran down 
to the coaſt, and made a great ſhow. But this 


was only a feint, to divert the King from that 


OP Was chiefly intended : For he he ſailed out, 
1 and 


fleet came 
into the 
Frith. 
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1667. and joined de Ruyter: And ſo the ſhameful attack 


w>>e.. was made upon the river of Medway : The chain 


And went 
to Cha- 
tham, and 


at the mouth of it, which was then all its ſecurity, 
was broke: And the Dutch fleet failed up to Cha- 


burnt our tham : Of which I will ſay no more in this place, 


Fleet. 


but go on with the affairs of Scotland. 
_ Lord Rothes's being out. of the way when the 
country was in ſuch danger, was ſeverely aggra- 


vated by the Lord Lauderdale, and did bring 


on the change ſomewhat the ſooner. In June Sir 


Robert Murray came down with a letter from the 


| King, ſuperſeding Lord Rothes's commiſſion, pur. 


ting the Treaſury in commiſſion, and making Lord 


Rothes Lord: Chancellour. He excuſed himſelf 
from being, raiſed to that poſt all he could; and 


ger in vain, and was forced to ſubmit at laſt, 


Now all was turned to a more ſober, and more 
moderate management. Even Sharp grew meek | 


and humble: And ſaid to my ſelf, it was a great 


happineſs to have to deal with ſober and ſerious 


men; for Lord Rothes and his crew were perpe- 


tually drunk. When the peace of Breda was con- 
cluded, the King wrote to the Scotch Council, | 
and communicated that to them; and with that 


ſignified, that it was his f that the Army 
ſhould: be diſbanded. The Earl of Rothes, Bur- 
net, and all. the officers oppoſed this much. The 


rebellious diſpoſition of the weſtern Counties was 


much aggravated :, It ſeemed neceſſary to govern 
them by a. military power. Several expedients 
were propoſed on the other hand. Inſtead of re- 
nouncing the Covenant, in which they pretended 


there were many points of religion concerned, a 


bond was propoſed for keeping the peace, and 
againſt riſing in arms. This ſeemed the better 
teſt; ſince, it ſecured the publick quiet, and the 
peace of the Country, which was at preſent the 


moſt neceſſary: The religious part was to be leit 


to time, and good management. So an indemui- 


deſired to continue Lord Treaſurer: But he ſtrug- M 
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y of a more comprehenſive nature was proclaim- 1667. 
ed: And the bond was all the ſecurity that was 
demanded. Many came into the bond: Tho' 

there were ſome among them that pretended ſcru- 

| ples: For, it was ſaid, peace was a word of a large 
extent: It might be pretended, that obeying all 
the laws was implied in it. Yet the far greater 

number ſubmitted to this. Thoſe who were diſ- 
turbed with ſcruples were a few melancholy incon- 
ſiderable perſons. | 4; 

In order to the diſbanding the Army with more 
ſecurity” it was propoſed, that a County militia . 
ſhould be raiſed, and trained for ſecuring the pub - 
lick peace. The two Archbiſhops did not like 
this: They ſaid, the Commons, of whom the mi- 
- WH litia muſt be compoſed, being generally ill affected 

t. to the Church, this would be a prejudice rather 


re than a ſecurity. But, to content them, it was 
k concluded, that in Counties that were ill affected 
At there ſhould be no foot raiſed, and only ſome 
Jus troops of horſe. Burnet complained” openly, that- 
e⸗ he ſaw Epiſcopacy was to be pulled down, and 
n. that in ſuch an extremity he could not look on, 


il, nd be filent. He writ upon theſe matters a long 
nat and ſorrowful letter to Sheldon: And upon that 


my Sheldon writ a very long one to Sir R. Murray; | 

ur- which I read, and found more temper and mode- 

he nation in it, than I could have expected from him. WD il 
vas Murray had got ſo far into his confidence, and f 
ern he ſeemed to depend ſo entirely on his ſincerity, | *- i 
nts that no informations againſt him could work upon | 
fe. WF Sheldon. Upon Burnet's carrying things ſo high, 
ded Sharp was better uſed, and was brought again to 


„ 4 WF the Council board, where he began to talk of mo- 

and deration 4 And in the debate concerning the diſ- 

tter banding the Army, he faid, it was better to ex- | | 
the poſe the Biſhops to whatſoever might happen, than | 
the to have the Kingdom governed far their ſakes 

leit WM by a military power. Let in private he ſtu- 

am. died to poſſeſs all people with prejudices * ä 
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the perſons then employed, as the enemies of : 
the — At that time Lord Lauderdale 
got the King to write to the Privy Eguncil, 


letting them know | that he had been informed, 


traitors had been pleaded: for at that board. This 
Was levelle at Burnet, - The Council in their 


anſwer, as they denied the imputation, ſo they de- 
ſired to know, who it was that had ſo aſperſed 
them. Burnet, when the letter was offered to him 


to be ſigned by him, ſaid, he could not ſay traitorg 


had dever been pleaded qr at that board, ſince he 


hümſelf had once pleaded for one, and put them in 


mind of the particular caſe. After this he ſaw 


how much: Is had expoſed; himſelf, and gion 


tamers.'; The Army was: diſbanded : So. 
Rothes's authority as General, as well as his com- 
miſſion, was now at an end, after it had laſted 
three yearg. The pretence of his commiſſion was 
the reparing matters for à National Synod : Yet 
2 time there was not one ſtep made to- 
at one: For the Biſhops: ſeemed concerned on- 
17 for. their authority, and their revenues, and 
took no care of regulating, either the worſhip, or 
the diſcipline. The Earls of Rothes and Tweedale 
went to Court. The former tried, what he could 
do by the Dake of Monmouth's: means, who had 
married his niece: But he was then young, and 
was engaged in a mad - ramble after pleaſure, and 
minded no buſineſs. So Lord Rothes ſaw the ne: 
ceflity of applying himſelf to Lord Lauderdale: 
And he did diſſemble his diſcontent ſo dextrouſly, 
he ſeemed well pleaſed; to be freed from te 
cad of buſineſs,” that lay ſo heavy upon him. 
maved to have his accounts of the Treaſury paſs d, 0 


ta which great exceptions might have been made; 
d' to have an approbation paſs d under the Great 


al of all he had done while he was the King's 


n Lord Tweedale was againſt both: | 


= moved, that, he ſhould be for ſome time kept | 
Wehen the laſh: e r how humble ſa- 


ver | 
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ever he. was at that time, he would be no ſooner 1667 
ſecured from being called to an account for what Was AT 
paſs'd, than he would ſet up a cabal in e f 
to eyery thing; whereas they were ſure of his god 
behaviour, as 285 as he continued to be ſo ob- 
noxious. The King loved Lord Rothes : So the 
Earl of Lauderdale conſented to all he aſked. But. 
they quickly ſaw good. cauſe to repent of their 
ſorwardneſs. 

At this time a great change happened i in heh great 
courſe of the Earl of, Lauderdale's life, which made change in 
the latter part of it very different from what the 5 
former had been. Mr. Murray of the bedcham- temper. 
ber had been page and whipping boy to King 
Charles I; and had great credit with him, not on- 
ly in a private favours, but in all his 
counſels. He' was well turned for a Court, very 
inlinuating, but very falſe; and of fo revengetul-, 


a temper, that rather than any of the counſels given 


by his enemies ſhould ſucceed, he would have 16 
vealed them, and betrayed both the King and 
them. It was generally believed, that he hal diſ- 
corered the moſt important of all his ſecrets to his 
enemies. He had one particular quality, chat 
when he was drunk, which was very often, he was 
upon a moſt exact reſerve, tho' he was pretty open 
a all other times. He got a warrant to be an 


Earl, which was ſigned at New-Caſtle. Yet he! 


got the King to antedate it, as if it had been fi igned 
x Oxford, to get the precedence of ſome whom. 
he hated : But he did not paſs it under the Great 
Kal during that King's life; but did it after his, 
death, ſo his warrant, not being p aſs d, died with 
the King. His eldeſt daughter, to whom his ho- 
nour, ſuch as it was, deſcended, married Sir Lio- 
rel Tallmath of Suffolk, a man of a noble family. 


After her father's death, ſhe took the title of Coun- 


8 N. She was a woman of great beauty, 
but of far Ll parts, She had a wonderful 
quickneſs « © "PT and an amazing viva. 
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Morceſter fight, ſhe made him believe he was in 


6, 7 1 danger of his life, and that ſhe ſaved it by 
he 


r intrigues with Cromwell; Which was not a 


little taken notice of. Cromwell was certainly 


fond of her, and ſhe took care to entertain him in 
it; till he, finding what was ſaid upon it, broke 
it off, Upon the King's Reſtoration, ſhe thought 
that Lord Lauderdale made not thoſe returns that 
ſhe expected. They lived for ſome years at a diſ- 
tance. But upon her huſband's death ſhe made up 
all quarrels: So that Lord Lauderdale and ſhe 
lived ſo much together, that his Lady was offend- 
ed at it, and went to Paris, where ſhe died about 
three years after. The Lady Dyſert came to have 
{9 much power over the Lord Lauderdale, that it 
lefſened him much in the eſteem of all the world; 
for he delivered himſelf up to all her humours and 
paſſions. All applications were made to her: She 
took upon her to determine every thing: She ſold 
al 1 and was wanting in no methods that 
could bring her money, which ſhe laviſhed out in 
a moſt profuſe vanity. As the conceit took her, 
ſhe made him fall out with all his friends, one after 
another: With the Earls of Argile, Tweedale, 
and Kincardin, with Duke Hamilton; the Mar- 
quis of Athol, and Sir Robert Murray, who all 


- 


uickly drew Lord Lauderdale's after it. If after 
nch names it is not a preſumption to name my 
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Had their turns in her diſpleaſure,” which very 
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to come among them; and they were not wanting 
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ſort of man than he had been, in all the forme 
parts of his life. Sir Robert Murray had been de- 
figned by her father to be her huſband,; and was 

long her true friend. She knew his integrity was 

proof againſt all attempts. He had been hitherto. 

the Lord Lauderdale's chief friend, and main ſup- 

port. He had great eſteem paid him, both by the 

King, and by the whole Court: And he employed 

ir all for the Earl of Lauderdale's ſervice. He 

uſed great freedom with him at proper times; and 

was a faithful adviſer, and reprover as far as the 

other, could bear it. Lady Dyſert laid hold on his 

abſence in Scotland to make a breach between 

them. She made Lord Lauderdale believe, that 

Murray aſſumed. to himſelf the praiſe of all that 

was done, and was not ill pleaſed to paſs as his 


to the end of his days, he became quire another 1667. 


Governour. Lord Lauderdale's pride was ſoon 


fired with thoſe ill impreſſionns. 

The government of Scotland had now another Scotland 
face. All payments were regularly made: There was very 
was an overplus of 10000 1, of the revenue ſaved; - 
every year: A magazine of Arms was bought with. 
it: And there were ſeveral projects ſet on foot for 
the encouragement of trade and manufactures, , 
Lord Tweedale and Sir Robert Murray were ſo 
entirely united, that, as they never diſagreed, ſo 
all plied before them. Lord Tweedale was made 
2 Privy Counſellor in England: And, his ſon. 
having married the Earl of Lauderdale's only 
child, they ſeemed to be inſeparably united, When 
he came down from London, he brought a letter 
from the King to the Council, recommending the 
concerns of the Church to their care: In particular, 
he charged them to ſuppreſs Conventicles, which 
began to ſpread generally thro* the weſtern Coun- 
tiles: For upon the diſbanding the Army, the 
country, being delivered from that terror, did now 
forſake their Churches, and got their old Miniſters. 
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. en Dalziel, and others. Tur- 
ner's warrants Had been ſeized with himſelf: And, 


mime into all che complaints of unjuſt and illegal 


Without making any publick examples for the de- 
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Sir Robert Murray went thro? the weſt of Scot- 1667. 


land. When he came back, he told me, the Cle-⸗ Coy : 
gy were ſuch a ſet of men, ſo ignorant, and ſs Great 
ſcandalous, that it was not poſſible to ſupport Slaints = 
them, unleſs the greateſt part of them could be made of 
turned out, and better men found to be put in their the Cler- 
places. But it was not eaſy to know how this 87+ | 
could be done. Burnet had placed them all: And 

he thought himſelf in ſome ſort bound to ſupport 

them: The Clergy were ſo linked together, that 
none of them could be got to! concur in getting 
proofs of crimes brought againſt; their brethren. 

And the people of the country pretended ſcruples. 

They ſaid, to accuſe x Miniſter before a Biſnop 

was an acknowledging; his juriſdiction over his 
Clergy,” or; to uſe a hard word much in uſe among 

them, it was homologating his power. So Mur- 


ny propoſed, that a Court ſhould be conſtituted 
by a ſpecial commiſſion from the King, made up 


of ſome: of the Layity as well as the Clergy, to try 
the truth of theſe ſcandalous reports that went up- 
on the Clergy: And he writ about it to Sheldon, 
who approved of it. Sharp alſo ſeemed well pleaſed 


with it, tha? he abhorred it in his heart: For he 


thought it ſtruck at the root of their authority 
and was Eraſtianiſin in the higheſt degree. Burnet 
laid, it was a turning him out of his Biſhoprick,- 
and the declaring him either incapable of judging! 
his Clergy, or unworthy of that truſt. HisClee-' 
gy cried! out upon it; and ſaid, it was a delivering 
them up to the rage of their enemies, who hated? 
them only for the ſake of their functions, and for? 
their obedience to the laws; and that; if irregular? 
methods were taken to encourage them, they 
would get any thing, true or falſe,” to be ſWwotn 
againſt them. The difficulties that aroſe upon 


| this put a ſtop to it. And the Earl of Lauderd es 


averſion to Sir Robert Murray began a disjointing 
of all the counſels of Scotland. Lord Tweedale 
had che chief confidence: And next bim Lord 
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Kincardin was; moſt truſted. The. Preſbyterians, 


ſeeing a ſoftening in the execution of the law, and 


" obſerving that the Archbiſhops were jealous of 


Lord Tweedale, fancied he was theirs in his heart, 


9 
* 


Upon that they grew very inſolent. The Clergy 
was in many places ill uſed by them. They def 


pPäaired of any farther protection from the Govern- 


ment. They faw deſigns were forming to turn 
them all out: And, hearing that they might be 
better provided in Ireland, they were in man 


places bought out, and prevailed on to deſert their 


cures. The people of the country hoped, that, 
upon their leaving them, they might have their 
old Migiſters again; and upon that were willing 
enough to enter into thoſe bargains with them: 
And ſo in a very little time there were many vacan- 
cies made all over thoſe Counties. The Lord 
Tweedale took great pains to engage Leightoun 


into the ſame counſels with him. He had magni- 


fied him highly to the King, as much the greateſt 
man of the Scotch Clergy. And the Lord Twee- 
dale's chief aim, with relation to Church matters, 
was to ſet him at the head of them: For he often 


ſaid to me, that more than two parts in three of 


the Whole buſineſs of the government related to 
the, Church. 89 he ſtudied to bring in a ſet of 
Epiſcopal men of another ſtamp, and to ſet Leigh - 
tun at their head. He ſtudied to Uraw in Mr. 
Charteris. But he had ſuch ſad N 7H of man- 


kind, and ſuch humble ones of himſelf, that he 


thought little good could be done, and that as to 
that little he was not a proper inſtrument. Leigh- 
toun was prevailed on to go to London, where, 
as he told me, he had two audiences of the King. 


le laid before him the madneſs of the former ad- 
miniſtration of Church affairs, and the neceſſi- 


ty of turning to more moderate counſels: In par- 


ticular, he propoſed a comprehenſion of the Preſ- 


* 
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byterian party, by altering the terms of the laws a 
Itle, and by ſuch abatements as might * 
. . the 
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the whole for the future, by granting ſomewhat 1 667. 
for the preſent. But he entered into no expedi- e 
ents: Only he ſtudied to fix the King in the de- 
ſign that the courſe of his affairs led him to, th? 
contrary to his own inclinations, both in England 
and Scotland. In order to the opening this I muſt 
change the ſcene. O n 07-- J 

The Dutch war had turned ſo fatally on the Affairs in 
King, that it made it neceſſary for him to try how England. 
to recover the affections and eſteem of his people. | 
He found a flackening the execution of the law 
went a great way, in the city of London, and with . 
the trading part of the Nation. The Houſe of 
Commons: continued ſtill in their fierceneſs, and 
averſion to all; moderate propoſitions : But in the 
intervals of Parliament the execution was ſoftened. 


| The Earl of Clarendon found his credit was de- Claren 
I elining, that all the ſecrets. of State were truſted: to dom dif- 
= Bennet, and that he had no other ſhare in them grace. 
tf than his poſt! required. The Lady Caſtlemain ſer 

- her ſelf moſt violently againſt him. And the Duke 

5 of Buckingham, as often as he was admitted to 

n any familiarities with the King, ſtudied with all his 

f wit and humour to make Lord Clarendon and all 

0 his counſels: appear ridiculous: | Lively jeſts were 

f at all times apt to take with the King. The Earl 

* of Clarendon fell under two other misfortunes be- 

. fore the war broke out. The King had granted 

* him a large piece of ground near St. James's to 

e build a houſe on: He intended a good ordinary 

0 houſe: But, not underſtanding thoſe matters him- 

1- elf, he put the managing of that into the hands of 

e, others; who run him into a vaſt charge, of 

g. about 50000 l. three times as much as he had 

d- deſigned to lay out upon it. During the war, and 

li- in the plague year, he had about three hundred 

ir- men at work, which he thought would: have been 

ef. an acceptable thing, when ſo many men were kept 

8 a at work, and ſo much money, as was duly paid, 

* eirculated about. But it had a contrary _—_ 
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x66. It raiſed. a gr at outery againſt him. Some called 
| it Dunkirk houſe, intimating that it was built by 
his are of the price of Dunkirk: Others called 


Holland chouſe, becauſe he was believed to be 
no friend to the war: So it was given out, that 


me had the maney from the Dutch. It was vi. 


ble, that in a time of publick calamity he was 
chuilding a: very noble palace. Another accident 
was, that before the War there was ſome deſigns 

on foqt for the repairing of St. Paul's: And many 

ſtones were brought thither. That project was 

laid aſide during the war. He upon that bought 

the ſtones, and made uſe of them in building his 

own houſe. This, how flight ſoever it may ſeem 

40 be, yet had a great effect by the management 

| of his enemies. * 3 . rhiize“! | bet; 
Sonth- Another misfortune was, that he loſt his chief 
ampton's friend, to hom he truſted: moſt; and who was his 
death. oreateft ſupport, the Earl of Southampton. The 
Pain of. the ſtone grew upon him to ſuch a degree, 
that he had reſolued to be cut: But a woman 

came to him, who pretended ſhe had an infallible 


ſectet of diſſolving the ftone, and brought ſuch 


vouchers to him, that he put himſelf into her hands. 
The medicine had a great operation, tho? it ended 
Fatally: For he paſſed great quantities of gravel, 
that looked like the coats of a ſtone ſliced off. 
This encouraged him to go on, till his pains en- 
creaſed ſo, that no man was ever ſeen to die in 
uch torments; which made him oft tremble all 
over, ſo that the bed ſhook with it: Let he bore 
it with an aſtoniſhing patience. He not only kept 
Himſelf from ſaying any indecent: thing, but en- 
_ (ured all that miſery with the firmneſs of a great 
man, and the ſubmiſſion of a good chriſtian. The 
icauſe of all appeared when he was opened after 
his death: For the medicine had ftripp'd the ſtone 
of its outward ſlimy coats, which made it lay ſoft 
And eaſy upon the muſcles of the bladder; where- 
s-when theſe were diſſolved, the inner and harder 
| | 925 parts 
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parts of the ſtone, that were all ragged by the 


1667. 


diſſolution that was begun, lay upon the neck of 


che bladder, which _railed thoſe violent pains of 
which he died. The Court was now delivered of 
a reat man, whom they did not much love, and 
who they knew did not love them. The Trea- 

ry. was put in 0 88 905 And the Earl of 


Clarendon. had no intereſt chere. He ſaw the war, 


tho managed by other counſels, yet was like to 
end in his ruin: For all errors were caſt on him. 


The buſineſs of Chatham was a terrible blow: 


And tho! the loſs was great, the, infamy was greater. 


The Parliament had given aboye five millions to- 


wards the war: But, thro' the luxury and waſte 
of the Court, this money was ſo {quandred away, 
that the King could neither ſet out a fleet, nor de- 


fend his coaſts. Upon the news of the Dutch 


fleet's being in the river, the King did not ride 
1 — dime, nor appear at the head of his peq- 
ple, who were then in ſuch imminent danger. He 
only ſent the Duke of Albemarle down, and was 


F 


ſo like a flying from danger, that he was prevail 


on to ſtay. And it was given out, that he was 
yery chearful that night at ſupper with his Mit- 


treſſes, which, drew many libels upon him, that 


were writ with as much wit as malice, and brought 


bim under a general conterapt. ..He was compar- 
ed tg Nero, who. ſung while Rome was burning. 
Adap or two after that he rode thro' London, ac- 


companied with the moſt popular men of his Court, 


and aſſured the citizens he would. live and die Wich 
us. people, upon which there were ſome acclama- 

tions: But the matter went heavily. The City 
was yet in aſhes: And the jealouſy of burning it 
bete bad got, Gamong Ki 
himſel ſuf] 


them, that the 


Was not free from ſuſpicion. If the Pute 


had purſued their advantage in the rſt conſter- 
dation, they might have done more miſchief, and 
have come à great Way up the Thames, and os 
{So 4 7 5 man 
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1667. *nany merchant ſhips : But they thought they had 
>. one enough, and fo they failed away. The Court 


Was at a ftand what to do: For the French had af. 
ſured them the treaty was as good as finiſhed. 
Whether the French ſet this on, as that which 


would both weaken the fleet of England, and ali- 


enate the King ſo entirely from the Dutch that he 
would be eaſily engaged into new alliances to re- 
venge this affront, as many believed, I cannot pre- 
tend to determine. . 8 80 

The Earl of Eſſex was at this time in Paris, on 
his way home from the waters of Bourbon: And 
he told me, the Queen- mother of England ſent 
for him, as being one of her ſon's Privy Council; 


The Iriſh and told him, the Iriſh had ſent over ſome to the 
ſought the Court of France, defiring money and arms with 
rotection ſome officers, and undertook to put that iſland in- 
of France-4g the hands of the French. He told me, he found 


the Queen was in her inclinations and advices true 
to her ſon's intereſt : But he was amazed to ſee, 
that a woman, who in a drawitig-room was the 
livelieſt woman'of the age, and had a vivacity of 
imagination that ſurprized all who came near her, 
yet after all her practice in affairs had ſo little ei- 
ther of judgment or conduct: And he did not won- 
der at the miſcarriage of the late King's counſels, 


* fince ſhe had ſuch a ſhare in them. But the French 
"had then greater things in view. The King of 


Spain was dead. And now after the French had 
managed the war fo, that they had been at no part 


of the expence of it, nor brought a ſhip to the 


aſſiſtance of the Dutch in any engagement, and 


that both England and Holland had made a great 
Joſs both in ſhips and treaſure; they reſolved to 
manage the peace ſo, as to oblige the King by 
giving him a peace, when he was in no condition 
do carry on a war. I enter not into our negotia- 
tion with the Biſhop of Munſter, nor his treache- 
rous departing from his engagements, ſince I know 
nothing of that matter, but what is in print. 
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As 1oon as the peace was made, the King ſaw 1667. 
with what diſadvantage he was like to meet his ww 
Parliament. So he thought, the diſgracing a pub- 
lick Miniſter, who by his being = in ſo high 
a poſt had drawn upon himſelf much envy, and 

many enemies, would cover himſelf and the reſt of 
his Court. Other things concurred to ſet this for- 
ward. The King was grown very weary of the 
Queen: And it was believed, he had a great mind 
to be rid of her. The load of that marriage was 
caſt on the Lord Clarendon, as made on deſign to 
raiſe his own grandchildren. Many members of the 
Houſe of Commons, ſuch as Clifford, Oſhorn, Ker, 
Littletoun, and Seimour, were brought to the King; 
who all aſſured him, that upon his Reſtoration they 
intended both to have raiſed his authority, and to 
have encreaſed his revenue; but that the Earl of 

Clarendon had diſcouraged it, and that all his crea- 
tures had poſſeſſed the Houſe with ſuch jealouſies 
of the King, that they thought it was not fit to truſt 
him too much, nor too far. This made a deep im- 
preſſion on the King, who was weary of Lord Cla- 

tendon's impoſing way, and had a mind to be freed 

from the authority, to which he had been ſo long 

accuſtomed, that it was not eaſy to keep him with- 

in daünds. £5 OW" . 

Let the King was ſo afraid to engage himſelf too The 
deep in his own affairs, that it was à doubt whether Duke of 
he would diſmiſs him or not, if a concern of one mond, 
of his amours had not ſharpened his reſentment; marriage. 
ſo that what other conſiderations could not do, was 
brought about by an ill grounded jealouſy. - Miſtreſs 
Steward had gained ſo much on the King, and yet 
had kept her ground with fo much firmneſs, that 
the King ſeemed to deſign if poſſible to legitimate 
his addreſſes to her, when he ſaw no hope of ſuc- 

ceeding any other way. The Duke of Richmond, 
being a widower, courted her. The King ſeemed 

to give way to it; and pretended” to take ſuch care 
of her, that he would have good ſettlements made 

"> Tot. 1. . for 
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1667, for her. He hoped, by that means to have broke 
dhe matter decently ; for he knew the Duke of Rich- 

mond's affairs were in diſorder. So the King or- 

dered Lord: Clarendon to examine the eſtate he pre- 

tended to ſettle. But he was told, whether true 

or falſe 1 cannot tell, that Lord Clarendon told her, 

that the Duke of Richmond's affairs, it was true, 
were not very clear; but that a family ſo near re- 
28 | lated to the King could never be left in diſtreſs, and 
1 hat ſuch a match would not come in her way every 
day; ſo ſhe had beſt conſider well, before ſhe re- 
jected it. This was carried to the King, as a deſign 
he had that the Crown might deſcend to his own 
grandchildren; and that he was afraid, leſt ſtrange 
methods ſhould be taken to get rid of the Queen, 
and to make way for her. When the- King ſaw that 
4 ſhe had a mind to marry the Duke of Richmond, 
" he offered to make her a Dutcheſs, and to ſettle an 
1 eſtate on her. Upon this the faid, ſhe ſaw ſhe muſt 
either marry him, or ſuffer much in the opinion 
| of the world. And ſhe was preyailed on by the 
| 'Y Duke of Richmond, who was paſſionately in love 


oy _- 


with her, to go privately from Whitehall, and mar- 
ry him without giving the King notice. The Earl 
of Clarendon's ſon, the Lord Cornbury, was going 
to her lodgings, upon ſome aſſignation that ſhe 
had given him about her affairs, knowing nothing 
of her intentions. He met the King in the door 
coming out full of fury. And he, ſuſpecting that 
Lord Cornbury was in the deſign, ſpoke to him as 
one in a rage that forgot all decency, and for ſome 
time would not hear Lord Cornbury ſpeak in his 
own defence. In the afternoon. he heard him with 
more temper, as he himſelf told me, Let this made 

io deep an impreſſion, that he reſolved to take the 
ſeals from his father. The King ſaid to the Lord 
Lauderdale, that he had talked of the matter with 
Sheldon; and that he convinced him, that it was 
neceſſary to remove Lord Clarendon from his poſt. 
And, as ſoon. as it was done, the King ſent for 
101 * RRR Sheldon, 
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of King CHARLES II. 
Sheldon, and told him what he had done. But he 
anſwered nothing. When the King inſiſted to oblige 


him to declare himſelf, he ſaid, . Sir, I wiſh you 


« vould put away this woman that you keep.“ The 
King upon that replied ſharply, why had he never 
talked to him of that ſooner, but took this occaſion 
now to ſpeak of it. Lauderdale told me, he had 
all this from the King: And that the King and 
Sheldon had gone into ſuch expoſtulations upon it, 
that from that day forward Sheldon could never re- 
cover the King's confidence. | 


The ſeals were given to Sir Orlando Bridgman, B idgman 


Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas, then in 
great eſteem, which he did not maintain long after 
his advancement. His ſtudy and practice lay ſo 
intirely in the Common law, that he never ſeemed 
to apprehend what equity was: Nor had he a head 
made for buſineſs, or for ſuch a Court. He was a 
man of great integrity, and had very ſerious im- 


preſſions of religion on his mind. He had been 


always on the fide: of the Church: Vet he had great 
tenderneſs for the Non: conformiſts: And, the Bi- 
ſhops having all declared for Lord Clarendon, ex- 
cept one or two, he and the new ſcene of the Mi- 
niſtry were inclined to favour them. The Duke 


of Buckingham, who had been in high diſgrace 


before Lord Clarendon's fall, came upon that into 
high favour, and ſet up for a patron of liberty of 
conſcience, and of all the ſects. The See of Cheſter 
happened to fall vacant-ſoon after: And Doctor 
Wilkin was by his means promoted to that See. 


It was no ſmall prejudice to him, that he was re- 


commended by ſo bad a man. Wilkins had a cou- 
rage in him that could ſtand againſt a current, and 
againſt all the reproaches with which ill - natured 


Clergymen ſtudied to load him. He ſaid, he was 


called for by the King, without any motion of his 
own, to a publick ſtation, in which he would en- 
deavour to do all the good he could, without con- 
ſidering the ill effects that it might have on him- 
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ſelf. The King had ſuch a command of himſelf, 


chat when his intereſt led him to ſerve any end, or 


to court any ſort of men, he did it lo dextrouſly, 
and with ſuch an air of ſincerity, that till men were 
well practiſed in him, he was apt to impoſe on them. 
He ſeemed now to go into moderation and com- 
prehenſion with ſo much heartineſs, that both Bridg- 
man and Wilkins believed he was in earneſt in it: 
Tho' there was nothing that the Popiſh counſels 
were more fixed in, than to oppoſe all motions of 
that kind. But the King ſaw, it was neceſſary to 
recover the affections of his people. And, ſince 
the Church of England was now gone off from him, 


upon Lord Clarendon's diſgrace, he reſolved to ſhew 


The 

French 
King's 
preten- 
ſions to 


Flanders. 


ſome favour to the ſects, both to ſoften them, and 
to force the others to come back to their dependence 
Hie began alſo to expreſs his concerns in the af- 
fairs of Europe: And he brought about the peace 
between Spain and Portugal. The French King 
pretended, that by the law of Brabant his Queen, 
as the heir of the late King of Spain's firſt marriage, 
tho* a daughter, was to be preferred to the young 
King of Spain, the heir of the ſecond venter, with- 
out any regard to the renunciation of any ſucceſſion 
to his Queen, ſtipulated by the peace of the Py- 
renees; and was upon that pretenſion like to over- 
run the Netherlands. Temple was ſent over to en- 
ter into an alliance with the Dutch, by which ſome 
Fw of Flanders were yielded up to France, but a 

arrier was preſerved for the ſecurity of Holland. 
Into this the King of Sweden, then a child, was en- 
aged So it was called the Triple Alliance. I will 
ay no more of that ſince ſo particular an account 
is given of it by him, who could do it beſt, Temple 
himſelf. . It was certainly the maſterpiece of King 


Charles's life: And, if he had ſtuck to it, it would 
have been both the ſtrength and the glory of his 


reign. This diſpoſed his people to forgive all that 
was paſs d, and to renew their confidence in big 
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which was much ſhaken by the whole conduct of 1667. 
the Dutch war. | 2 —— 


The Parliament were upon their firſt opening ſet Claren- 
on to deſtroy Lord Clarendon. Some of his friends don in- 
went to him a few days before the Parliament met; 
and told him, many were at work to find out mat- 
ter of accuſation againſt him. He beſt knew, what 
could be brought againſt him with any truth; for 
falſehood was infinite, and could not be gueſſed at. 

They deſired, he would truſt ſome of them with 
what might break out, fince probably nothing could 
lye concealed againſt ſo ſtrict a ſearch. And the me- 
thod in which his friends muſt manage for him, if 
there was any mixture or allay in him, was to be 
very different from that they could uſe, if he was ſure 
that nothing could be brought out againſt him. The 
Lord Burlington and Biſhop Morley both told me, 
they talked to this purpoſe to him. Lord Claren- 
don upon that told them, that, if either in matters 
of Jaflice, or in any negotiations abroad, he had 
ever received a farthing, he gave them leave to diſ- 
own all friendſhip to him. The French King heat» 
ing he had ſent for all the books of the Louvre im- 
preſſion, had ſent theſe to him, which he took, as 
thinking it a trifle, as indeed it was: And this was 
the only preſent he ever had from any foreign prince: 
He had never taken any thing by virtue of his office, 
but that which his predeceſſors had claimed as 
a right. But now a hue and cry was ſent out againft 
him: And all perſons, who had heard him ſay any 
thing that could bear an ill conſtruction, were ex- 
amined. Some thought, they had matters of great 
weight againſt him: And, when they were told 
theſe would not amount to high treaſon, they deſired 
to know what would amount to it. 1 = 

When twenty three articles were brought into the He was | 8 
Houſe againſt him, the next day ha defired his ſe- impeach- | 
cond ſon, the now Earl of Rocheſter, to acquaint Arr 
= the Houſe, that he, hearing what articles were (om 
| brought againſt him, * in order to the ä 


* 
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1667, of the buſineſs, deſire that thoſe, who knew beſt 
wow what their evidence was, would fingle out any one 
of the articles, that they thought could be beſt 
proved; and, if they could prove that, he would 
ſubmit to the cenſure due upon them all. But thoſe, 
who had the ſecret of_this in their hands, and knew 
they could make nothing of it, reſolved to put the 
matter upon a preliminary, in which they hoped to 
find caule to hang up the whole affair, and fix upon 
the Lords the denial of juſtice. ” So, according to 
ſome few and late precedents, they ſent up a gene- 
ral impeachment 'to the Lords bar of high treaſon, 
without any ſpecial matter; and demanded, that 
upon that he might be committed to priſon. They 
had reaſon to believe the Lords would not grant 
this: And therefore they reſolved to inſiſt on it, 
and reckoned, that, when ſo much money was to be 
283 the King would prevail with the Lords. 
Upon this occaſion it appeared, that the private ani- 
moſities of a Court could carry them to eſtabliſh 
the moſt deſtructive precedent, that could have been 


thought on. For if this had pafs'd, then every 


Mliniſter upon a general impeachment was to be 
ruined,” tho? no ſpecial matter was laid againſt him. 
Vet the King himſelf preſſed this vehemently. It 
was ſaid, the very ſuſpicions of a Houſe of Com- 
mons, eſpecially ſuch a one as this was, was enough 
to blaſt a man, and to have him ſecured: For there 
was reaſon to think, that every perſon ſo charged 
would run away, if at liberty. Lord Clarendon's 
enemies had now gone far: They thought, they 
were not ſafe till his head was off: And they appre- 
hended, that, if he were once in priſon, it would 
be eaſy either to find, or at leaſt to bring witneſſes 

againſt him. This matter is all in print: So I will 

g no farther in the particulars. The Duke was at 

| Bis time taken with the ſmall-pox': So he was out 
of the whole debate. The Peers thought, that a 
general accuſation was only a clamour, and that 

_ Heir dignities ſignified little, if a clamour wi 
10 . | enough 
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enough to ſend them to priſon. All the Earl of 1667. 
Clarendon's friends preſſed the King much on hi 
behalf, that he might be ſuffered to go off gently, 

and without cenſure, ſince he had ſerved both his 

father and himſelf ſo long, ſo faithfully, and with 

ſuch ſucceſs. But the King was now ſo ſharpened 

againſt him, that, tho* he named no particulars, he 
expreſſed a violent and irreconcilable averſion to - 

him; which did the King much hurt, in the opinion 

of all that were not engaged in the party. The af- 

fair of the King's marriage was the moſt talked of, 

as that which indeed was the only thing, that could 

in any ſort juſtify ſuch a ſeverity. Lord Clarendon 

did proteſt, as ſome that had it from himſelf told 

me, that he had no other hand in that matter, than 

zs à Counſellor: And in that he appealed to the 

King himſelf, After many debates, and conferen- 

ces, and proteſtations, in which the whole Court 

went in viſibly to that, which was plainly deſtruc- 

tive both to the King and to the Miniſtry, the ma- 

jority of the Houſe ſtood firm, and adhered to their 

firſt reſolution againſt commitment. The Com- 

mons were upon that like to carry the matter far 

againſt the Peers, as denying Juſtice. The King The King 
ſeeing this ſpoke to the Duke, to perſuade Lord deired be 
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a- Clarendon to go beyond ſea, as the only expedient would go 
ch that was left, to make up the breach between the oy gs 
re Wl wo Houſes : And he let fall fome words of kind. 

ed neſs, in caſe he ſhould comply with this. The Earl 

1's of Clarendon was all obedience and ſubmiſſion 3 

ey and was charmed with thoſe tender words, that the 


e- King had faid of him. So, partly to ſerve the King, 
1d and fave himſelf and his family, but chiefly that he 


Jes might not be the occaſion of any difference between 
vill the King and the Duke, who had heartily eſpouſed 
at his "intereſt, he went privately beyond fea; an 

out writ a letter from Calais to the Houſe of Lords, 
ta WW proteſting his innocence in all the points objected to 
hat him, and that he had not gone out of the Kingdom 
"35 WF for fear, or out of any conſciouſnefs of guilt, but 


A a 4 only 
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1667. only that he might not be the unhappy occaſion of 
ay) difference between the two Houles, or of ob- 


guilt, and a flying from juſtice : Such colours will 
People give to the moſt innocent actions. 8 
gy: 1 dominions under pain of treaſon if he ſhould return: 
Piri. And it was made treaſon to correſpond with him, 
ment. Without leave from the King, This Act did not 

aſs without much oppoſition. It was ſaid, there 
was a known courſe of law when any man fled from 


of juſtice, to make all correſponding with him trea- 
ſon, when he himſelf was not attainted of treaſon : 
Nor could it be juſt to baniſh him, unleſs a day 
were given him to come in; And then, if he 00 
not come in, he might incur the puniſhment upon 
contempt. The Duke, whom — King had em- 
ployed, to prevail with him to withdraw himſelf, 
thought he was bound in honour to preſs the mat- 
ter home on the King; which he did ſo warmly, 
that for ſome time a coldneſs between them was ve- 
ry viſible. The part the King had acted in this 
", matter came to be known; and was much cen- 
ſured, as there was juſt cauſe for it. The ve- 
hemence that he ſhewed in this whole matter 
was imputed by many to very different cauſes. 
Thoſe who knew him beſt, but eſteemed him 


dignation, that appeared in him on this head, 
was founded on no reaſon at all; but was an effect 
of that eaſineſs, or rather lazineſs of nature, that 
made him comply with every perſon that had the 
greateſt credit with him. The Miſtreſs, and the 
Fhole Redchamber. were perpetually railing at him. 
This by a ſort of infection poſſeſſed the King, who, 
without giving himſelf the trouble of much think- 
ing, did commonly go into any thing that was at 
VZ oben 
LS noo eee e 


ſtructing publick buſineſs. This put an end to the 
diſpute. But his enemies called it a confeſſion of 


He was A Bill was brought in, baniſhing him the Kings 


Juſtice : And it ſeemed againſt the common courſe | 


leaſt, ſaid to me on this occaſion, that all the in- 
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what might at any other time follow on it. Thus 1667, 
the Lord Clarendon fell under the common fate of... 
great Miniſters z whole employment expoſes them 
10 envy, and draws upon them the . indignation of 
all, who are diſappointed in their pretenſions. 


Their friends do generally ſhew, that they are only 


the friends of their fortunes : And upon the change 
of favour they not only forſake them in their extre- 
mity, but, that they may ſecure to themſelves the 
rotection of a new favourite, they will labour to 
redeem all that is paſs'd, by turning as violently 
zgainſt them, as they formerly fawned abjectly up- 
on them: And Princes are ſo little ſenſible of me- 
tit or great ſervices, . that they ſacrifice their beſt 
ſervants, not only when their affairs ſeem to require 
it, but to gratify the humour of a miſtreſs, or the 
aſſion of 2 riſing favourite. e 
I will end this relation of Lord Clarendon's fall The cha- 
with an account of his two ſons. The eldeſt, no 4 Ing 
the Earl of Clarendon, is a man naturally ſincere: ſons. 
He is a friendly and good natured man. He keeps 
an exact journal af all chat paſſes, and is punctual to 
tediouſneſs in all that he relates. He was very early 
engaged in great ſecrets: For his father, apprehend- 
ing of what fatal conſequence it would have been.to 
the King's affairs, if his correſpondence. had been 
diſcovered by unfaithful ' Secretaries, engaged him 
when very young to write all his letters ut at 
in cypher, ſo that he was generally half the day 
writing in cypher, or decyphering, and was ſo dil- 
creet, as well as faithful, that nothing was ever diſ- 
covered by him. He continued to he ſtill the per- 
fon whom his father truſted moſt: Apd was the moſt 
beloved of all the family; for he was humble and 
obliging, tho ſometimes peeviſh. His judgment 
was not to be much OT on; for he was much 
carried, away, by. vulgar prejudices, and falſe noti- 
ons. He was much in the . favour, and 
was her Chamberlain long. His father's being ſo 
Yiolently proſecuted on the account of her OE | 
; | made 
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1667. made that ſhe thought herſelf bound to protect him 
i a particular manner. He was ſo provoked ar 


_ offended 
with the 
Biſhops. 


was much 


the ill uſage his father met with, that he ſtruck in 
violently with the party that oppoſed the Court: 
And the King ſpoke always of him with great ſharp- 
neſs, and much ſcorn. His brother, now Earl of 
Rocheſter, is a man' of far greater parts. He has 
a very good pen, but ſpeaks not gracefully. He 
was thought the ſmootheſt man in the Court: And 
during all the diſpute concerning his father, he 
made his Court ſo dextrouſly, that no reſentments 
ever appeared on that head. When he came into 
buſineſs, and roſe to high poſts, he grew violent: 
But was thought an incorrupt man. He has high 
notions of Government, and thinks it muſt be main- 
tained” with great ſeverity. He delivers up his own 


notions to his party, that he may lead them. 
He paſſes for a ſincere man, and feems to have 


too much heat to be falſe. Morley was long 
Dean of the Chapel: But he ſtuck ſo to the 
Lord Clarendon, that he was ſent into his dio- 
ceſe: And Crofts Biſhop of Hereford was made 
Dean in his room. Crofts was a warm devout man, 
but of no diſcretion in his conduct: So he loſt 

ound quickly. He uſed much freedom with the 


King but it was in the wrong place, not in pri- 


vate, but in the pulpit. 


The King The King was highly offended at the behaviour 


of moſt of the Biſhops : And he took occaſion to 


vent it at the Council- board. Upon the complaints 


that were made of ſome diſorders, and of ſome Con- 


venticles, he ſaid; the Clergy were chiefly to blame 
for theſe diſorders ; for if they had lived well, and 


had gone about their pariſhes, 'and taken pains to 
convince the Non-conformiſts, the Nation might 


have been by that time well ſettled. But they 


thought of nothing, but to get good benefices, and 
to keep a good table, This I read in a letter that 
Sir Robert Murray writ down to Scotland: And it 
COSI 243 16 a þ 10 74 l n agrees 
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agrees with a converſation, that the King was pleaſed 1665. 
to have with my ſelf once, when I was alone wit! 
him in his cloſet. While we were talking of the 
ill ſtate the Church was in, I was ſtruck to hear a 
prince of his courſe of life ſo much diſguſted at the 
ambition, covetouſneſs, and the ſcandals of the 
Clergy. He ſaid, if the Clergy had done their 
part, it had been an eaſy thing to run down the 
Non-conformiſts : But he added, they will do no- 
thing, and will have me do every thing: And moſt 
of them do worſe than if they did nothing. He 
told me, he had a Chaplain, that was a very honeſt 
man, but a very great blockhead, to whom he had 
given a living in Suffolk, that was full of that fort 
of people: He had gone about among them from 
houſe to houſe; tho* he could not imagine what he 
could ſay to them; for he ſaid he was a very ſilly 
Fellow: — he believed, his nonſenſe ſuited their 
nonſenſe, for he had brought them all to Church: 
And, in reward of his diligence, he had given him 
a Biſhoprick in Irelaaee. 


, Bridgman and Wilkins ſet on foot a treaty, for a 1 668. 
t comprehenſion of fuch of the Diſſenters as could be 
e brought into the communion of the Church, and a A treaty 


| toleration of the reſt. Hale, then Chief Juſtice, ben . 
concurred with them in the deſign. Tillotlon, ©" enſi- 


Ir Stillingfieet, and Burton Joined alſo in it. Bates, 5 — 
o Manton, and Baxter were called for on the ſide of rians. 

ts the Preſbyterians. And a project was prepared, 

1- conſiſting chiefly of thoſe things that the King had 

e promiſed by his declaration in the year 1660. On- 

d ly in the point of re-ordination this temper was pro- 

to + that thoſe who had Preſbyterian ordination 

ht "ſhould be received to ſerve in the Church by an im- 

ey poſition of hands, accompanied with words which 


1d imported, that the perſon ſo. ordained was received 

at to ſerve as a Miniſter: in the Church of England. 

it This treaty became a common ſubject of diſcburſe. 

es All Lord Clarendon's friends cried out, _ we : 
2 1 | Church 
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| 2668. Church was undermined and betrayed : It was ſaid. 
the cauſe of the Church was given up, if we yielded 
any of thoſe points, about which there had been 
ſo much diſputing: If the Sectaries were humble 

and modeſt, and would tell what would latisfy 

them, there might be ſome colour for granting 

ſome conceſſions: But it was unworthy of the 
Church: to go and court, or treat with enemies; 

when there was no reaſon to think, that after we 

had departed from our grounds, which was to con- 

feſs we had been in the wrong, that we ſhould gain 

much by it, unleſs it was to bring ſcorn and con- 

yy, on our ſelves. On the other hand it was ſaid, 

the Non-conformiſts could not legally meet toge- 

ther, to offer any ſchemes in the name of their par. 
ty : It was well enough known, what they had al- 
ways excepted to, and what would probably bring 
over moſt of the Preſbyterians: Such a yielding in 
ſome leſſer matters would be no reproach, but an 
honour to the Church z that, how much ſoever ſhe 
might be ſuperiour, both in pow of argument and 

of power, ſhe would yet of her own accord, and 
for peace ſake, yield a great deal in matters indif- 
ferent: The Apoſtles complying with many of the 
obſervances of the Jews, and the offers that the 
Church of Africk made to the Donatiſts, were much 

_  infiſted on: The fears of Popery, and the progreſs 
that Atheiſm was making; did alarm good and wiſe 
men: And they thought, every thing that could be 
done without ſin, ought to be done towards the 
healing our diviſions. Many books were upon that 

- account writ, to expoſe the Preſbyterians, as men 

of falſe notions in religion, which led to Antinomi- 
aniſm, and which would ſoon carry them into a diſ- 
ſolution of morals, under a pretence of being juſti- 
fyed by faith only, without works. The three vo- 
lumes of the Friendly Debate, tho* writ. by a very 
good man, and with a good intent, had an ill effect 

in ſharpening peoples ſpirits too much againſt them. 
But the moſt virulent of all that writ W 
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ſects was Parker, afterwards made Biſhop of Ox- 1668. 
ford by King James; who was full of ſatyrical vi᷑＋π—. 
vacity, and was conſiderably learned; but was a 
man of no judgment, and of as little virtue, and 

as: to religion rather impious. After he had for 

ſome years entertained the Nation with ſeveral viru- 

lent books, writ with much life, he was attacked 

by the livelieſt droll of the age, who writ in a bur- 

leſque ſtrain, but with ſo peculiar and ſo entertain- 

ing a conduct, that, from the King down to the 


| tradeſman, his books were read with great pleaſure. 


That not only humbled Parker, but the whole par- 
ty: For the author of the Rehearſal Tranſproſed 
had all the men of wit (or, as the French phraſe it, 
all the Laughers) on his ſide: But what advantages 
ſoever the men of comprehenſion might have in any 
other reſpect, the majority of the Houſe of Com- 
mons was ſo poſſeſſed againſt them, that when it 
was known in a mes ſeſſion, that a bill was 
ready to be offered to the Houſe for that end, a ve- 
y extraordinary vote paſs'd, that no bill to that 
purpoſe ſhould: be receive. 1; $1013 
An Act paſs'd in this ſeſſion for rebuilding the The City 


City of London, which gave Lord Chief Juſtzee er London 


Hale a great reputation: For it was drawn with ſo* _ 
true a judgment, and ſo greatforeſight, that the whole 
City was raiſed out of its aſhes, without any ſuits- 
of law; which, if that bill had not prevented them, 
would have brought a ſecond charge on the City, 
not much leſs than the fire it ſelf had been. And 
upon that, to the amazement of all Europe, Lon- 
don was in four years time rebuilt, with ſo- much 
beauty and magnificence, that we who ſaw it in 
both ſtates, before and after the fire, cannot reflect 
on it without wondring where the wealth could be! 
found, to bear ſo vaſt a loſs as was made by the 
fre, and ſo prodigious an expence as was laid out 
in the rebuilding it. This did demonſtrate, that 
the intrinſick wealth of the Nation was very high, 
when it could anſwer ſuch a dead charge. 
7155 | | I return 
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ting away 
the 
Queen. 
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return to the intrigues of the Court. Lord 
larendon's enemies thought they were not ſafe, as 

long as the Duke had ſo much credit with the King, 
and the Dutcheſs had ſo much power over him: 
So they fell on propoſitions of a ſtrange nature to 
ruin them. The Duke of Buckingham preſſed the 

King to own a ee with the Duke of Mon- 
mouth's mother: And he undertook to get wit- 
neſſes to atteſt it. The Duke of Tork told me, in 
general, that there was much talk about it: But he 
did not deſcend to particulars. The Earl of Car- 
liſle offered to begin the matter in the Houſe of 
Lords. The King would not conſent to this: Yet. 
he put it by in ſuch a manner, as made them all 
conclude, he wiſned it might be done, but did not 
know how to bring it about. Theſe diſcourſes 
were all carried to the Duke of Monmouth, and 
got fatally into his head. When the Duke talked 
of this matter to me in the year ſeventy three, [ 
aſked him, if he thought that the King had til} 
the ſame inclinations? He ſaid he believed not: He 
thought, the Duke of Monmouth had not ſpirit 


enough to chink of it: And he commended the 


Dutcheſs of Monmouth ſo highly as to ſay to me, 


that the hopes of a Crown could not work on her 


to do an unjuſt thing. I thought he gave that mat- 


ter too much countenance, by calling the Duke of 


Monmouth nephew: But he ſaid, it pleaſed the 
King. When the party ſaw they could make no- 
thing of the buſineſs of the Duke of Monmouth, 


they tried next by what methods they could get rid 


of the Queen; that ſo the King might marry ano- 
ther wife: For the King had children by ſo many 
different creatures, that they hoped for iſſue, if he 
had a wife capable of any. Some thought, the 
Queen and he were not legally married: But the 
avowing a marriage, and the living many years in 
that ſtate, did certainly ſupply any defect in point 
of form. Others pretended, ſhe was barren from a | 
natural cauſe, and that ſeemed equivalent to impo- 
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thrown by ſuch an evidence, could never be proved; 
unleſs, the having no children was to be concluded, 
a -barrenneſs ; And the diſſolving a marriage on. 
ſuch an account could neither be juſtifyed in law 
nor conſcience. Other ſtories were given out of 
the Queen's perſon, which were falſe: For I ſaw in 
a letter under the King's own hand, that the mar- 
riage was | conſummated. Others talked of poly- 
gamy: And officious perſons were ready to thruſt. 
themſelves into any thing, that could contribute to 
their, advancement. Lord Lauderdale and Sir Ro- 
bert Murray aſked my opinion of theſe things. I 
ſaid, I knew ſpeculative people could ſay a great 
deal, in the way of argument for polygamy, and 
divorce: Let theſe things were ſo decried, that 
they were rejected by all Chriſtian ſocieties: So that 
all ſuch propoſitions would throw us into great con- 
vulfions; and entail war upon us, if any iſſue came 
from a marriage ſo grounded. VVV 


An accident happened at that time, that made A divorce 


the diſcourſing of thoſe matters the common ſubject 
of converſation. The Lord Roos, afterwards Earl 
of Rutland, brought proofs of adultery againſt his 
wife; and obtained a ſentence of divorce in the Spi- 
ritual Court: Which amounting only to a ſeparati- 
on from bed and board, he moved for a bill dif- 
ſolving the bond, and enabling him to marry ano- 
ther wife. The Duke and all his party apprehend- 
ed the conſequences of a Parliamentary divorce :. So 
they oppoſed this with great heat : And almoſt all 
the —.— were of that ſide: Only Coſins and Wil- 
kins, the Biſhops of Durham and Cheſter, were for 
it. And the King was as earneſt in the ſetting it 
on, as the Duke was in oppoſing it. The zeal 
waich the two brothers expreſſed on, that occaſion 
made all people conclude, that they had a particu- 
lar concern in the matter. The bill paſs'd: And 


W upon that precedent ſome moved the King, that he 


| would 


tence in men Bus the King often ſaid, he was ſure . 1668. 
ſhe had once miſcarried. This, tho' not over- we, 
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1668. would order a bill to be brought in to divorce him 
x from the Queen. This went fo far, that a day was 


A great 


agreed on for making the motion in the Houſe of 
Commons, as Mr. May of the privy purſe told me; 
(who had the greateſt and longeſt ſhare in the King's 
ſecret confidence of any man in that time; for it | 
was never broke off, tho? often ſhaken, he being in 
his notions againſt every thing that the King was 
for, both France, Popery, and arbitrary govern- 
ment; but a particular ſympathy of temper, and 


his ferving the King in his vices, created a confi- 


dence much envied, and often atrempted to be broke, | 
but never with any ſucceſs beyond a ſhort coldneſs :) | 
But he added, when he told me of this deſign, that 


_ three days before the motion was to be made, the 


King called for him, and told him, that matter muſt 
be let alone, for it would not do. This diſturbed 
him much; for he had engaged himſelf far in laying 


- the thing, and in managing thoſe who were to un- 


dertake the debate. 1 
At this time the Court fell into much extravagance 


2 in maſquerading, borh King and Queen, and all the 
in Court. Court, went about maſked, and came into houſes 


unknown, and danced there with a great deal of 


wild frolick. In all this people were ſo diſguiſed, 


that without being in the ſecret none could diſtin- 
guiſh them. They were carried about in hackney 


chairs. Once the Queen's chairmen,” not knowing 


wo ſhe was; went from her: So ſhe was alone, 


and was much diſturbed, and came to Whitehall in 
a hackney coach: Some ſay it was in a cart. The 
Duke of Buckingham propoſed to the King, that | 


he would give him leave to ſteal her away, and 


ſend” her to a plantation, where ſhe' ſhould be well 
ind carefully looked to, but never heard of any 
ore: So it ſhould be given out, that ſhe. had de- 


_ ferted: And upon that it would fall in with ſome 


principles to carry an act for a divorce, grounded 
upon the pretence of a wilful deſertion. Sir Robert 
Murray told me, that the King himſelf * 
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was no fault of hers. - The hints of this broke out: 
For the Duke of Buckingham could conceal no- 
thing. And upon that the Earl of Mancheſter, then 
Lord Chamberlain, told the Queen, it was neither 


decent, nor ſafe for her to go about in ſuch a man- 
ner as ſhe had done of late: So ſhe gave it over. 


But at laſt all theſe ſchemes ſettled in a propoſition, 
into which the King went; which was to deal with 
the Queen's confeſſor, that he might perſuade her 
to leave the world, and to turn religious: Upon 
which the Parliament would have been eaſily pre · 
vailed on to paſs a divorce. This came to be 
known: But what ſteps were made in it were never 
known. It was believed, that upon this the Dutch- 
els of York ſent: an expreſs to Rome vith the no- 
tice of her converſion; and that orders were ſent 


from Rome to all about the Queen to perſuade her 


againſt ſuch a propoſition, if any ſhould' ſuggeſt it 
to her. She herſelf had no mind to be a Nun: 


And the Dutcheſs was afraid of ſeeing another rw alod 


Queen: And the Miſtreſs created at that time 


Dutcheſs of Cleveland, knew that ſhe maſt be the *' 


firſt ſacrifice to a beloved Queen: And ſhe recon- 
ciled herſelf upon this to the Dutcheſs of York. The 
Duke of Buckingham upon that broke with her, 


| and} ſtudied to take the King from her by new... 


amours: And becauſe he thought a gaity of hu- 
mour would take much with the King, he engaged 
him to entertain two players one after another, 
Davies and Gwyn. The firſt did not keep her hold 


long: But Gwyn, the indiſcreeteſt and wildeſt crea - 


ture that ever was in a Court, continued to the end 
of the King's life in great favour, and was main- 
tained at a vaſt expence. The Duke of Bucking- 


ham told me, that when ſhe was firſt brought to the 
King, ſhe aſked only five hundred pounds a year: 
| And the King refuſed it. _ when he told me-this, 
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this with horror. He faid, it was a wicked thing 1668. 
to make a poor lady miſerable, only becauſe ſhe! www, 
was his wife, and had no children by him, which 
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1668. about four years after, he ſaid, ſhe. had got of the 
wow King above | ſixty: thouſand pounds. She atted all | 


Many li- cerned leaping out of the window. She allo ſpoke 
dels writ of the King to all people in ſuch a manner, as 


beſtwits ed inſenſible : And tho' libels of all ſorts had then 


The H Is TO Av of the Reign 


perſons in ſo lively a manner, and was ſuch a con- 
ſtant diverſion to. the King, that even a new miſtreſs 
could not drive her away. But after all he never 


treated her with the decencies of a miſtreſs. The 


King had another miſtreſs, that was managed by 
Lord Shaftſbury, who was the daughter of a Cler- 
gyman, Roberts; in whom her firſt education had 
ſo deep a root, that, tho' ſhe fell into many ſcan- 
dalous diſorders, with very diſmal adventures in 
them all, yet a principle of religion was ſo deep 
laid in her, that, tho' it did not reſtrain her, yet it 
kept alive in her ſuch a conſtant horror at ſin, that 
me was never eaſy in an ill courſe, and died with a 
great ſenſe of her former ill liſe. I was often with 
her the laſt three months of her life. The Dutcheſs 


of Cleveland, finding that ſhe had loſt. the King, 


abandoned herſelf to great diſorders: One of which, 
by the artifice of tho Duke of Buckingham, was 
diſcovered by the King in perſon, the party con- 


brought him under much contempt. But he ſeem- 


a very free courſe, yet he was never diſturbed at it. 
The three moſt eminent wits of that time, on 


_ - whom all the lively libels were faſtened, were the 


Earls of : Dorſet, and Rocheſter, and Sir Charles 
Sidley. Lord Dorſet was a generous good natured 


man. > He was ſo oppreſſed with phlegm, that till 


he was a little heated with wine he ſcarce ever ſpoke: 
But he was upon that exaltation a very lively man. 
Never was ſo much ill nature in a pen as in his, 
Joined with ſo much good nature as was in himſelt, 
even to exceſs; for he was againſt all puniſhing, 
even of malefactors. He was bountiful, even to 
run himſelf into difficulties: And charitable to 2 
fault; for he commonly gave all he had about him, 
: when he met an object that moved him. But he was 
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trouble that belonged to that poſt. He hated the 


Court, and deſpiſed the King, when he ſaw he was 


neither generous, nor tender hearted. Wilmot Earl 


of Rocheſter, was naturally modeſt, till the Court: 


corrupted him. His wit had in it a peculiar bright. 
neſs, to Which none could ever arrive. He gave 


| himſelf up to all ſorts of extravagance, and to the 


wildeſt frolicks that a wanton wit could deviſe. -He: 


vould have gone about the ſtreets as a beggar, and 


made love as a porter. He ſet up a ſtage as an 


Italian mountebank. He was for ſome years al- 


ways drunk, and was ever doing ſome miſchief. 
The King loved his company for the diverſion it 


| afforded, better than his perſon : And there was no 


lovedoſt between them. He took his revenges in 


many libels. He found out a footman chat knew _ 


al the Court, and he furniſhed him with a red coat 
and a muſket as a centinel, and kept him all the 
winter long every night, at the doors of ſuch ladies, 
as he believed might be in intrigues. In the Court 
à centinel is little minded, and is believed to be 
fe by a captain of the Guards to hinder a com- 


So this man ſaw who walked about, and viſit- 


ed at forbidden hours. By this means Lord Ro- 


_ Cheſter made many diſcoveries. And when he was 


well furniſhed with materials, he uſed to retire into 


the country for a month or two to write libels: 


Once being drunk he intended to give the King a 
libel that he had writ on ſome ladies: But by a 
miſtake he gave him one written on- himſelf. He 
fell into an ill habit of body: And in ſeveral fits of 


lickneſs he had deep remorſes ; for he was guilty 
both of much impiety, and of great immoralities. 
But as he recovered he threw theſe off, and turned 


again to his*former ill courſes. In the laſt year of 
his life I was much with him, and have writ a book 
of what paſs'd between him and me. I do verily 
believe, was then ſo entirely changed, that, if he 


SW had 


ſo lazy, that, tho* the King ſeemed to court him 1668. 
to be à favourite, he would not give himſelf the 
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1668. had recovered, he would have made good all his re- 


ſolutions. Sidley had a more ſudden and copious 


wit, Which furnished a perpetual run of diſcourſe: 


But he was not ſo correct as Lord Dorſet, mor ſo 
ſparkling as Lord Rochęſter. The Duke of Buck- 
ingham loved: to have thEſe much about him: And 
he gave himſelf up to a monſtrous courſe of ſtudied 
immoralities of the worſt kinds: He was ſo full of 
mercury, that he could not fix long in any friend- 
ſhip, or to any deſign. Bennet, now made Lord 


Arlington, and he fell out: Bennet was all cunning 


and artifice, and ſo could not hold Jong with him, 
who was ſo open that he diſcloſed every thing. Lord 
Arlington was engaged in a great intimacy with 
Clifford, Littletoun, and Duncomb. I have already 
given ſome account of the two firſt. Duncomb was 
a judicious man, but very haughty, and apt to raiſe 


enemies againſt himſelf: He was an able Parlia- 
ment man: But could not go into all the deſigns 


of the Court; for he had a ſenſe of religion, and a 


- zeal for the liberty of his country. The Duke of 


Sir Wil. 
liam Co- 
ventry's 


character. 


Buckingham's chief friends were the Earls of Shaftſ- 
bury. and Lauderdale, but above all Sir Thomas 
Oſborn, raiſed afterwards to be Lord Treaſurer and 
Earl of Danby, and ſince made Duke of Leeds by 
the late King. E lt 4b, 

The King took Sir William Coventry from the 
Duke, and put him in the Treaſury. He was in a 
fair way to be the chief Miniſter, and deſerved it 
more than all the reſt did. But he was too honeſt 
to engage in the deſigns, into which the Court was 
reſolved to go, as ſoon as it had recovered a little 
reputation; which was ſunk very low by the ill 
management of the Dutch war, and the ſquandring 
away of the money given for it. He was a man of 
the fineſt and the beſt temper that belonged to the 
Court. The Duke of Buckingham and he fell out, 
I know not for what reaſon: And a challenge paſs d 
between them, upon. which Coventry was forbid the 
Sourt. And he upon that ſeemed. to retire very 


willingly : - 
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willingly : And he was become a very religious man 
when I knew him. He was offered after that the 
beſt poſts in the Court, oftner than once: But he 
would never engage again. He ſaw what was at 
bottom, and was reſolved not to go through with 
ity and ſo continued to his death in a retired courſe 
of Reh E | 
The Duke of Ormond continued ſtill in the Go- 
vernment of -Ireland, tho? ſeveral intereſts joined to- 
cether againſt him. The Earls of Orrery and Ra- 
nelagh on the one hand, and Talbot on the other, 
Lord Orrery loved to. appear in buſineſs ; but dealt 
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The Go- 
vernment 
of Ireland 
changed, 


ſo much under hand, that he had not much credit 


with any ſide. Lord Ranelagh was a young man 
of great parts, and as great vices : . He had a plea- 
fantneſs in his converſation that took much with 
the King, and had a great dexterity in buſineſs. 
Many complaints were ſecretly brought againſt the 
Duke of Ormond. The King loved him: And he 
accommodated himſelf much to the King's humour. 
Yet the King was, with much difficulty, prevailed 
on to put an end to his government of Ireland, and 
to put Lord Roberts, afterwards made Earl of Rad- 
nor, in his place; who was a moroſe man, believ- 
ed to be ſeveręly juſt, and as wiſe as a cynical hu- 
mour could allow him to be. The manner of re- 
moving the Duke of Ormond will give a particular 
character of the King's temper. He ſent Lord Ar- 


| lington to him for his commiſſion. The Duke of 


Ormond ſaid, he had received it from the King's 
own hands, and he would go and deliver it to him. 


When he carried it to the King, the King denied 
he had ſent him any ſuch meſſage. Two days after 
that Lord Arlington was ſent again with the ſame 
meſſage: And he had the fame anſwer: And the 


King diſowned it again to the Duke. So the King 


declared in the Privy Council the change of the 


Government of Ireland, and made Roberts Lord 
Lieutenant. And it flew abroad as a piece of news. 
The Duke of Ormond hearing that, came to the 
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King in great warmth, to expoſtulate upon it. But 


che King denied the whole thing, and ſent him away: 


— 


But he ſent for Fitzpatrick, who had married his 
fifter, and who told me the whole ſtory, and ſent 
him to the Duke of Ormond, to tell him, the King 
had denied the matter, tho* it was true, for he ob- 


_ ſerved he was in ſuch a heat, that he was afraid he 
might have ſaid indecent things: And he was re- 
ſiolved not to fall out with him: For, tho? his af 
.. fairs made it neceſſary. to change the Government 


of Ireland, yet he would till be kind to him, and 
continue him Lord Steward. Lord Radnor did not 
continue long in Ireland: He was cynical in his 
whole adminiſtration, and uneaſy to the King in 
every thing: And in one of his peeviſh humours he 
writ to the King, that he had but one thing to aſk 
of him, which if it might be granted, he would 
never aſk another, and that was to be diſcharged of 
his employment. The Lord Berkley ſucceeded 
ee was brother to the Lord Fitzharding, 
and from ſmall beginnings had riſen up to the 
8 poſt a ſubject was capable of. In the war 
he was Governour of Exeter for the King, and one 
of his Generals. He was named by him Governour 
+ to the Duke of York. He was now made Lord 


; Lieutenant of Ireland; and afterwards fent Ambat- 
ſadour to France, and Plenipotentiary to Nime- | 


guen. He was a man in whom it appeared with 
how little true judgment Courts diftribute favours 
and honours. He had a poſitive way of undertak- 
ing and determining in every thing, but was a very 
weak man, and not incorrupt. 


he com- The Court delivered itſelf up to vice. And the 
mittee of Houſe of Commons loſt all reſpect in the Nation; 


Brook- 


houſe. 


for they gave ſtill all the money that was afked. 
Yet thoſe who oppoſed the Court carried one great 
point, that a Committee ſhould be named to exa- 
Tins the accounts of the money that was given 
during the Dutch war. It was carried, that they 
ſhould be all men out of the Houſe, Lord Bre. 
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ton was the chief of them, and had the chair. 1668. 


He was a philoſophical man, and was all his life 
long in ſearch of the philoſophers ſtone, by which 
he neglected his own affairs; but was a man of 
great integrity, and was not to be gained by the Bat- 
teries, hopes, or threatnings of the Court. Sir 
William Turner was another of the Committee, 
who had been Lord Mayor of London the former 
year, under whoſe wiſe and juſt adminiſtration the 
rebuilding of the City advanced fo faſt, that he 
would have been choſen Lord Mayor for the enſu- 
ing year, if he had not declined it. Pierpoint was 
likewiſe of this Committee: So was Sir James 
Langham, a very weak man, famed only tor his 
readineſs. of ſpeaking florid Latin, which he had 
attained to a degree beyond any man of the age; 
but his ſtyle was too poetical, and full of Epithets 
and Figures. | 18 N 
I name Sir George Saville laſt, becauſe he de- — 
ſerves a more copious character. He roſe after. "Er: 
wards to be Viſcount, Earl, and Marquis of Hali- 
fax. He was a man of a great and ready wit; full 
of life, and very pleaſant; much turned to ſatyr. 
He let his wit run much on matters of religion: 
So that he paſſed for a bold and determined Atheiſt; 
tho he often proteſted to me, he was not one ; and 
aid, he believed there was not one in the world: 
He confeſſed, he could not ſwallow down every 
thing that divines impoſed on the world: He was a 
Chriſtian in ſubmiſſion : He believed as much as he 
could, and he hoped that God would not lay it to 
his charge, if he could not diſgeſt iron, as an 
oſtrich did, nor take into his belief things that muſt 
burſt him: If he had any ſcruples, they were not 
ſought far, nor cheriſhed by him; for he never read 
an atheiſtical book. In a fit of ſickneſs, I knew 
him, very much touched with a ſenſe of religion. 1 
was then often with him. He ſeemed full of good 
purpoſes : But they went off with his ſickneſs. He 
| Vas always talking TT and friendſhip, . He 
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1668. was punctual in all payments, and juſt in all his 
private dealings. But, with relation to the pub- 
lick, he went backwards and forwards, and changed 
ſides ſo often, that in concluſion no ſide truſted him. 

He ſeemed full of Common- wealth notions: Vet 

he went into the worſt part of King Charles's reign, 

The livelineſs of his imagination was always too 
hard for his judgment. A ſevere jeſt was preferred 

by him to all arguments whatſoever. And he was 
endleſs in conſultations: For when after much diſ- 
courſe a point was ſettled, if he could find a new 

jeſt, to make even that which was ſuggeſted by 
himſelf ſeem ridiculous, he could not hold, but 
would ſtudy to raiſe the credit of his wit, tho' it 
made others call his judgment in queſtion. When 
he talked to me as a philoſopher of his contempt of 
the world, I aſked him, what he meant by getting 

o many new titles, which I call'd the hanging him- 
ſelf about with bells and tinſel. He had no other 
excuſe for it, but this, that, ſince the world were 

ſuch fools as to value thoſe matters, a man muſt be 
a fool for company : He conſidered them but as 
F rattles: Yet rattles pleaſe children: So theſe might 
be of uſe to his family. His heart was much ſet on 


raiſing his family. But, tho”. he made a vaſt eſtate W 
for them, he buried two of his ſons himſelf, and ni 
almoſt” all his grandchildren. The ſon that ſur- | er 
vived was an honeſt man, but far inferior to him. ec 
I do'not. remember who beſides theſe were of that * 
Committee, which becauſe it ſate in Brook-houſe, a 
was called by the name of that houſe. e 
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1669. The Court was much troubled to ſee an enquiry p 
was of this kind ſet on foot. It was ſaid, the King was a 
Many baſely treated, when all his expence was to be look- 0 
_ ed into. On the other hand it was anſwered, that b 
3 by the Parliament did not look into his revenue, but n 
the Court. only to the diſtribution of that treaſure that was a 
truſted to him for carrying on the war. I was told, t 

t 


( 


that, after all the moſt ſhameful items that 1 
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de put into an account, there was none offered for 1669. 
about 8000001.-'+ But J was not then in England! 


80 J was very imperfectly informed as to this mat- 


ter- The cluef men that promoted this were taken 


off, (as the word then was for corrupting members,) 
in which the Court made ſo great a progreſs, that 
it was thought the King could never have been pre- 
yailed on, to part with a Parliament ſo much prac- 
tiſed on, and where every man's price was known; 
for as a man roſe in his credit in the Houſe, he 
raiſed his price, and expected to be treated accord- 
ingly. In all this enquiry the careleſſneſs and luxury 
of the Court came to be ſo much expoſed, that the 
King's ſpirit was much ſharpened upon it. All 
the flatterers about him magnified foreign govern- 
ments, where the Princes were abſolute, that in 
France more particularly. Many to pleaſe him ſaid, 
it Was a very eaſy thing to ſhake off the reſtraints 
of law, if the King would but ſet about it. The 
Crown of Denmark was elective, and ſubject to a 
Senate, and yet was in one day, without any viſi- 
ble force, changed to be both hereditary and abſo- 


lute, no rebellion nor convulſion of ſtate following 


on it. The King loved the project in general; but 
would not give himſelf the trouble of laying or ma- 
naging it. And therefore, till his affairs were made 
eaſier, and the project grew clearer, he reſolv- 
ed te keep all things cloſe within himſelf; and 
went on in the common maxim, to balance party 
againſt party, and by doing popular things to get 
money of his Parliament, under the pretence of 
ſupporting the Triple Alliance. So money- bills 
paſſed eaſily in the Houſe of Commons: Which by 
a ſtrange reverſe came to be oppoſed in the Houſe 
of Lords; who began to complain, that the money- 
bills came up ſo. thick, that it was ſaid, there was 


no end of their giving. End ſignifying purpoſe, 


as well as a meaſure, this paſs'd as a ſevere jeſt at 
that time. Sir John Coventry made a groſs reflec- 
tion on the King's amours. He was one of thoſe 


W who 
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1669; who ſtruggled much againſt the giving money. 
| Ao The: common method is: After thoſe who oppo 


ſuch bills fail in the main vote, the next thing they 
endeavour is, to lay the money on funds that will 
be unacceptable, and will prove deficient. So theſe 
men propoſed the laying a tax on the Play-houſes, 


which in ſo diffolute a time were become neſts of 


proſtitution. And the ſtage was defiled beyond all 
example, Dryden, the great maſter of Dramatick 
Poeſy, being a monſter of immodeſty, and of im- 
purity of all ſorts*. This was oppoſed by the 


Court: It was ſaid, the Players were the King's ſer- | 


vants, and a part of his pleaſure. Coventry aſked, 


whether did the King's pleaſure lie among the men, 


or the women that acted? This was carried with 


great indignation to the Court. It was ſaid, this was 


the firſt time that the King was perſonally reflected 
on: If it was paſſed over, more of the ſame 
kind would follow ; and it would grow a faſhion to 


talk ſo: It was therefore fit to take ſuch ſevere no- 


tice of this, that no body ſhould” dare to talk at 
that rate for the future. The Duke of York told 
me, he faid all he could to the King to divert him 
from the reſolution he took; which was to ſend 
ſome of the Guards, and watch in the ſtreets where 
Sir John lodged, and leave a mark upon him. Sands 
and Obrian, and fome others, went thither : And 
as'Coventry was going home, they drew about him. 


He ſtood up to the wall, and ſnatched the flambeau 
out of his ſervant's hands: And with that in one 


hand, and his fword in the other, he defended him- 


ſelf ſo well; chat he got more credit by it, than by 


all the actions of his life. He wounded ſome of 


them; but was ſoon! diſarmed: And then they cut 
his noſe to the bone, to teach him to remember 
what reſpect he-owed to the King: And ſo they left 


* This muſt be underſtood of his perſormances for the Stage, 


for as to his perſonal character, there was nothing remarkably vi- 


cious in it, but his plays are ſome of them, the fulleſt of obſcenity 


him, 
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him, and went back to the Duke of Monmouth's, 166g. 
where Obrian's arm was dreſſed. That matter was 
executed by orders from the Duke of Monmouth: 

For which he was ſeverely cenſured, becauſe he lived 

then in profeſſions of friendſhip with Coventry; ſo 

that his ſubjection to the King was not thought an 

excuſe, for directing fo vile an e on his friend, 3 

without ſending him ſecret notice of what was de- | 

igned. Coventry had his noſe ſo well ſewed up, 
* 


that the ſcar. was ſcarce to be diſcerned. This 
| the Houſe of Commons in a furious uproar. They 
paſſed a bill of baniſhment againſt the actors of it; 
and put à clauſe in it, that it ſhould not be in the 9 
King's power to pardon them. This gave great 4 
advantages to all thoſe that oppoſed the Court: 1 
And was often remembred, and much improved, by _ 
all the angry men of this time. The names of the 

Court and Country party, which till now had ſeem- 

ed tg be forgotten, were again re vive. 

When the City was pretty well rebuilt, they be- A new / 

gan to take care of the Churches, which had lain in 2 
alhes ſome years. And in that time Conventieles \ 1:1... 
abounded, in all the parts of the City. It was 

thought hard to hinder men from worſhipping God 

any way as they could, when there were no Church- 

es, nor Miniſters to look after them. But they be-. 

gan to raiſe Churches of boards, till the publick 
allowance ſhould be raiſed towards the building the 
Churches. Theſe they called Tabernacles: And 

they fitted them up with pews and galleries as 
Churches. So now an Act was propoſed, reviving 

the former Act againſt Conventicles, with ſome new 

clauſes in it. One was very extraordinary, that 

if any doubt ſhould ariſe concerning the meaning of 

any part of this Act, it was to be determined in the 
ſenſe that was the moſt contrary to Conventicles, it 

being the intention of the Houſe to repreſs them in 

the moſt effectual manner poſſible. The other was, 

the laying a heavy fine on ſuch Juſtices of the Peace, 

# ſhould not execute the law, when informations 
1 | were 
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1669. were brought them. Upon this many, who would 

*— not" be' the inſtruments of fuch ſeverities, left the 
bench, and would ſit there no longer. This Act 
was executed in the City very ſeverely in Starling's 
Mayoralty ; and put things in ſuch diſorder, that 
many of the trading men of the City began to talk | 
of removing with their ſtocks over to Holland. 
But {tha ordered a ſtop to be put to farther ſe- 
verities. Many of the ſects either diſcontinued their 
meetings, or held them very ſecretly with ſmall 
numbers, and not in hours of publick worſhip. 
Yet informers were encouraged, and were every 
where at work. The behaviour of the Quakers was 
more particular, and had ſomething in it that look- 
ed bold. They met at the fame place, and at the 
ſame hour as before. And when they were ſeized, 


nonè of them would go out of the way: They went 8 

all together to 22 They ſtaid there till they ee 
were diſmiſs'd; for they would not petition to be ſet 1 
dt liberty, nor would they pay their fines ſet on A | 
them, nor ſo much as the jayl fees, calling theſe WI *** 
the wages of unrighteouſneſs. And as ſoon as they 18 
were let out, they went to their meeting houſes * 
again: And, when they found theſe were ſhut up | ww 

by order, they held their meetings in the ſtreets, Wl i; 
before the doors of thoſe houſes. They ſaid, they pc 
would not diſown, or be aſhamed of their meeting 5 
together to worſhip God: But in imitation of Da- 


niel they would di it the more publickly, becauſe WII ** 
they were forbidden the doing it. Some called this We 
obſtinacy, while others called it firmneſs. But by f 
it they carried their point: For the Government ä 


grew weary of dealing with ſo much perverſeneſs, he 
and ſo began to let them alone. | ; 
The King The King had by this time got all the money that th 
| jos K he expected from the Houſe of Commons, and that of 
ly to the after great practice on both Lords and Commons. 1 
Houſe of Many bones of contention were thrown in, to . dh 
Lords. create differences between the two Houſes, to try 5 
if by both Houſes inſiſting on them the money bils W © 

N | 


might 
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vent conſtantly. And he quickly Jett the throne, 


them. When the Act againſt Conventicles was de- 
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might fall, But, to prevent all trouble from the 1669. 
Lords, the King was adviſed to go, and be preſen. 
a all their debates. Lord Lauderdale valued him- | 
{af to me on this advice, which he ſaid he gave. 
At firſt the King ſat decently on the throne, tho? 
even that was a great reſtraint on the freedom of 
debate; which had ſome effect for a while: Tho? 
afterwards many of the Lords ſeemed: to ſpeak with 
the more bo dneſs, becauſe, they ſaid, ONe heard, 
it to [whom:| they had no other acceſs but in» that 
place; and they took che more liberty, becauſe 
what they had ſaid could not be reported wrong. 
The King, who was often weary of time, and did 
not know how to get round the day, hked the go- 
ing to the Houſe, as a pleaſant dwerſion. So he 


and ſtood by the fire; which drew. a croud about 
him, that broke all - the decency of that Houſe: 
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For before that time every Lord ſat regularly in his 
place: But the King's coming broke the order of 4 
their ſitting as became Senators. The King's go+ | 
ng'thither had a much worſe effect : For he became = 
acommbn ſolicitor, / not only in publick affairs, but 1 
eren in private matters of juſtice. He would in a 1 
very little time have gone round the Houſe, and 2 
| Sato every man that he thought worth ſpeaking; y 


Ts Ag 


o, And he was apt to do that upon the ſolicitati- 
on of any of the Ladies in favour, or of any that 
had credit with them. He knew well on whom he 
could prevail: So being once in a matter of juſtice 
delired to ſpeak to the Earl of Eſſex, and the Lord 
Hollis, he ſaid, they were ſtiff and ſullen men 
But when he was next defired to ſolicit two others, 
he undertook to do it; and ſaid, they are men of 
no conſcience, fo I will take the government of 
thein-conſcience; into my own hands. Yet when any 26 T 
of the Lords told him plainly, that they cauld noe- 
vote as he deſired, he ſeemed to take it well from 
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bated in that Houſe, Wilkins argued long againſt Abt: 


if, 
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1669 . it. The King was much for having it ,paſs, not 
awe that he intended to execute it, but he e glad to 


* 


have that body of men at mercy, and to force them 
to concur in the deſign for a general toleration. He 


poke to Wilkins not to oppoſe it. He anfwered, | 


he chought it an ill thing both in conſcience and po- 
licy-: Therefore, both as he was an Engliſh man, 
and a Biſhop, he was bound to oppoſe it. The 


. chen deſired him not to come to the Houſe 


it depended. He ſaid, by the law and con- 
— England, and by: bs Majeſty's favour, 
he had a right to debate and vote: And he was nei- 


ther afraid nor athamed to on his opinion in that 


matter, and to act purſuant toit. So he went on: 


And the King was not offended with his freedom. 


But tho he bore with ſuch a frank refuſing to com- 
ply with his deſire, yet if any had made him ſuch 


general anſwers, as led him to believe they intended 
to be compliant, and had not in all things done as 


be expected, he called that a juggling with him; 


and he was apt to ſpeak hardly of them on that ac- 


count. No ſooner was the King at eaſe, and had 


his fleet put in good (caſe; and his ſtores and maga- 
zines well furniſhed, than he immediately fell to ne- 


gotiating with France, both to ruin Holland, and 


The 
Prince of 
Orange 
came to 


oy * 


to ſubvert the government of England. The Brook- 


houſe buſineſs, as well as the burning his fleet, ſtuck 
as deep as any thing could do in his heart. He re- 
folved to revenge the one, and to free himſelf from 
the apprehenſions of the others returning upon him: 


Thoꝰ the Houſe: of Commons were ſo tar practiſed 
on, that the report of Brook-houſe was let fall 


and that matter was no more inſiſted on. Yet he 
abhorred the precedent, and the — that had 
boen made upon it. 

The Prince of Orange came over to him in the 
winter 1669. He was then in the twentieth year 
of his age: So he came over, both to ſee how 
n — io reg to pay 172 um: debt that he 


: owed 


Ser 
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-while' very much retired from the world and from 


matters from perſons who knew them well, and Who 
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owed him, which had been contracted by his father 1669. 

on his account, and likewiſe to try what offices the wyw/ 
King would do in order to his advancement to the 

Stadrholderſhip. The King treated him civilly. 


He aſſured him him he would pay the debt: But 
did not lay down any method of doing it: So theſe 


were only good words. He tryed the Prince, as 


the Prince himſelf told me, in point of religion: He 
ſpoke of all the Proteſtants as a factious body, 
broken among - themſelves, ever ſince they had 
broken off from the main body ; and wiſhed, that 
he would take more pains, and look into theſe 
things better, and not be led by his Dutch block- 
The Prince told all this to Zuyleſteyn his 
natural uncle. They were both amazed at itz and 
wondered, how the King could truſt fo great a ſe- 


cret, as his being a Papiſt, to ſo young a perſon. 


The Prince told me, that he never ſpoke of this to 
any other perſon, till after his death: But he carri- 
ed it always in his own mind, and could not hinder 
himſelf from judging of all the King's intentions 
after that, from the diſcovery he had then made of 


his own ſentiments. Nor did he, upon his not 
complying with that propoſition, expect any real 


aſſiſtance of the King, but general interceſſions, 
which ſignifyed nothing: And that was all he ob- 
tained. 2 Pd 11 
So far have I carried on the thread of the affairs The af- 
of England, down from the peace of Breda to the fairs of 
year 1670, in which the negotiation with the Court Scotland. 
of France was ſet on foot. I am not ſure, that eve- 
ry thing is told in juſt order; becauſe I was all the 


company. But am confident, 1 have given a true 
repreſentation of things; ſince I had moſt of theſe 


were not like to deceive me. But now I return to 
my own country, where the ſame ſpirit appeared in 
the adminiſtration. : | OUTER 
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1669. The King was now upon meaſures of moderation 
aud comprehenſion : So theſe were alſo purſued in 
e 64 Scotland. Leightoun was the only perſon among 
commo- the Biſhops who declared for theſe methods: And 
dation be made no ſtep without talking it over to me. A 
with the great many Churches were already vacant. The 
e N people fell off entirely from all the Epiſcopal Clergy | 
Scotland, in the weſtern Counties: And aifſer of hot, fiery, 
young teachers went about among them, inflaming, 
them more and more: So it was neceſſary to find à 
remedy for this. Leightoun propoſed; that a trea- 
ty mould be fer on foot in order to the accommo- 
dating our differences, and for changing the laws 
that had carried the Epiſcopal authority much higher, 
than any of the Biſhops themſelves put in practice. 
He ſaw both Church and State were rent: Religion 
was like to be loſt: Popery, or rather barbarity, 
was like to come in upon us: And therefore he 
propoſed ſuch a ſcheme, as he thought might have 
taken with the ſobereſt men of Preſbyterian princi- 


ples ; »reckoning that, if the ſchiſm could be once 5 
healed, and order be once reſtored, it might be eaſy to lirt! 
bring things into ſuch management, that the conceſ- * 
Hons then to be offerũd ſnould do no great hurt in and 


preſent, i and ſhould} die with that generation. He die 


obſerved the extraordinary conceſſions made by the Biſ 
African Church to the Donatiſts, who were every 55 

” whitias/wild and extravagant as our people were: lar 
Therefore he went indeed very far in the extenuating ſon 

1 the Epiſcopal authority: But he thought, it would En, 
-be-ealy-afterwards,” to recover what ſeemed neceſſar) the 


to be yielded at preſen n. pea 
He propoſed, that the Church ſhould be go- of 


verned by the Biſhops and their Clergy, mixing * 
together in the Church Judicatories; in which van 
the Biſhop ſhould act only asd ag preſident, and pra 
be determined by the majority of His Prefby- vit 


aters, both in matters of : juriſdiction and ordi- | 
nation: And that the Preſpyterians ſhould be allow- de 
ed, when they ſat down firſt in theſe Judicatories. tha 
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to. declare, that their ſitting under a Biſhop was ſub- 


mitted to by them only for peace fake, with a refers 
vation of their opinion with relation to any ſuch pre- 
ſdency: And that no negative vote ſhould be claims 


ed by the biſhop : That biſhops ſhould go to the 
churches, in which ſuch as were to be ordained were 
to ſerve, and hear and diſcuſs any exceptions that 
were made to them, and ordain them with the con- 


currence of the Preſbyrery: That ſuch as were to be 


ordained ſhould have leave to declare their opinion, 
if they thought the Biſhop was only the head of the 


Preſbyters. And he alſo propoſed, that there ſhould 


be provincial Synods, to fit in courſe every third 
feat, or oftener, if the King ſhould ſummon them, 
in which complaints of the biſhops ſhould. be receiv- 


. ed, and they ſhould be cenſured accordingly, The 


385 


laws that ſettled Epiſcopacy, and the authority of a 


National Synod, were to be altered according to this 
ſcheme, To Juſtify, or rather to excuſe theſe con- 
ceſſions, which left little more than the name of a 
bihop, he ſaid, as for their-proteſtation, it would | 

little minded, and ſoon forgotten: The world would 
ſee the union that Huld 5 gain ſettled among us, 
and the proteſtation would * in the books, and 
die with thoſe that made it: As for the negative vote, 
Biſhops generally managed matters ſo, that they hay 
no occaſion for it; but, if it ſhould be found neceſ- 
lay, it might be lodged in the King's name with 


| ſome ſecular perſon, who ſhould interpoſe as often 


a3 the Biſhop law it was expedient to uſe it: And if 
the preſent race could be bur laid in their graves in 
peace, all thoſe heats would abate, if not quite fall 
off. He alſo thought, it was a much decenter thing 
for. Biſhops to go upon the place where the miniſter 


was to ſerve, and to ordain after ſolemn faſting and 


prayer, than to huddle it up at their Cathedrals, 


with no ſolemnity, and ſcarce with common decen- 
ey. It ſeemed alſo reaſonable, that biſnops ſhould 


be liable to cenſure, as well as other people: And 


that in a fixed court, which was to conliſt of Biſhops, 
1. N CY and 
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and irregular humour. But few would make uſe of 
it. All the Churches in the gift of the King, or of 
. the Biſhops, would go to men of other principles, 
But though ſome things of an ill diſgeſtion were at 
ſuch a time admitted, yet, if by theſe means the 
| ſchiſm could be once healed, and the Nation again 
ſettled in a peaceable ſtate, the advantage of that 
. would balance all that was loſt by thoſe abatements, 
that were to be made in the Epiſcopal authority; 
which had been raiſed too high, and to correct that, 
© was now. to be let fall too low, if it were not for 
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and paſs theſe into laws: and then they would ſub- 
mit to a ſettlement, that was made and that could 
not be helped, more eaſily than give a conſent before 
- hand, to any thing that ſeemed to entrench on that, 
which they called the liberty of the Church. Leigh 
toun did fully agree with him in this. But Lordi; 
Lauderdale would never conſent to that. He ſaid. 
a a Jaw that did ſo entirely change the conſtitution oi 
the Church, when it came to be paſſed and printed, 
would be conſtrued in England as a pulling down ou 
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. a treaty might be ſet on foot, for bringing the preſ- 
byterians to accept of theſe conceſſions, The Earl} 
of Kincardin was againſt all treating with them: they 
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and Deans, and two choſen from every preſbytery. 


x 


The liberty offered to ſuch as were to be ordained, | 


to declare their opinion, was the hardeſt part of the 
whole. It looked like the perpetuating a factious 


the good that was to be hoped for from this Accom- 
modation : for this came to be the word as Compre- 
henſion was in England. He propoſed farther, that 


were a trifling ſort of diſputatious people : they would 
fall into much wrangling, and would ſubdivide 
among themſelves : and the young and ignorant men 


among them, that were accuſtomed to popular de- 
clamations, would ſay, here was a bargain made to (ell 
«Chriſt's kingdom, and his prerogative. He therefore 
propoſed, that ſince we knew both their principles 
and their tempers, we ought to carry the conceſſi- 


ons as far as it was either reaſonable or expedient, 
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He ſaid, when theſe conceſſions were paſſed into 
laws, he would know what he ſhould think of them: 
but he was one of many, ſo he avoided to declare 
fimſelf. The next thing under conſideration was, 
how to diſpoſe of the many vacancies, and how to 
put a ſtop to Conventicles. Leightoun propoſed, 
that they ſhould be kept ſtill vacant, while the 
treaty, was on foot; and that the Preſbyterians ſhould 
leg how. much the government was in earneſt, in the 
deſign of bringing them to ſerve in the Church, 
when ſo many places were kept open for them. a 
The Earl of Tweedale thought the treaty would An indul- 
tun into a great length, and to many niceties, and gence 
would perhaps come to nothing in coneluſion. So N 
he propoſed the granting ſome of the outed miniſters | 
leave, to go and ſerve in thoſe pariſhes by an act of 
the king's indulgence, from whence it came to be 
called the Indulgence. 1 eightoun was againſt this. 
He thought, nothing would bring on the Preſbyte- 
Hans to a treaty, ſo much as the hopes of being again 
ſuffered to return to their benefices : whereas, if they 
vere.once admitted to them, they would reckon they 
had gained their point, and would grow more back- 
ward, ' I was deſired to go into the weſtern 3 
and to give a true account of matters, as I found 
VVG them 


ed, cuſe for it, that the Preſbyterians were willing to | 
the come under that model. So he ſaid, ſince the load | n 
Jus of what was to be done in Scotland would fall heavi- j 
of eſt on him, he would not expoſe himſelf ſo much, | 
of as the paſſing any ſuch act muſt certainly do, till he | 
es, knew. what effects would follow on it. So we were | 
at forced now to try how to deal with them in a treaty. - i 
the . was fent to propoſe this ſcheme to Hutchinſon, | 
ain who was eſteemed the learnedeſt man among them. a | 
hat But L Was only to try him, and to talk of it as a no- ; 
ts, a tion of my own. He had married my couſin ger- 9 
ty; man; and I had been long acquainted with him. "= 
at, ll He looked on it as a project that would never take 3 
for effect: ſo he would not give his opinion about it. | 
| 
| 
[ 
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1669. them there. So I went, as in a viſit to the Duke of 
Hamilton; whoſe Dutcheſs was a woman of great 
piety, and great parts. She had much credit among 
for ſhe paſſed for a zealous Preſbyterian, tho 
ſhe proteſted ro me ſhe never entered into the points 
of controverſy, and had no fettled opinion about 
forms of Government; only ſhe thought their Mi- 
niſters were good men, who kept the country in 
great quiet and order: they were, ſhe ſaid, blame- 
leſs in their lives, devout in their way, and diligent 
in their labours. The people were all in a phrenzy, | 
and were in no diſpoſition to any treaty. The fu- 
riouſeſt men among them were buſy in Conventicles, 
inflaming them againſt all agreements: ſo ſhe thought, 
that, if the more moderate Preſpyterians were put 
in vacant Churches, the people would grow tamer, 
and be taken out of the hands of the mad preachers, 
that were then moſt in vogue : this would likewiſe 
create a confidence in them: for they were now ſo 
poſſeſſed with prejudices, as to believe that all that 
was propoſed, was only an artifice to make them fall 
out among themſelves, and deceive them at laſt, 
This ſeemed reaſonable : and ſhe- got many of the 
more moderate of them to come to me: and they 
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all talked in the ſamo ſtrain. 


A ſtrange accident happened to Sharp in July, 
1668, as he was going into his coach in full day- 
light, the Biſhop of Orkney being with him. A 
man came up to the coach, and diſcharged a piſtol 


at him with a brace of bullets in it, as the Biſho 


P 


of Orkney was going up into the coach. He intend- 
ed to ſhoot through his cloak at Sharp, as he was 
mounting up: but the bullet ſtuck in the Biſhop of 
Orkney's arm, and ſhattered" it ſo, that, though he 
lived ſome years after that, they were forced to open 
it every year for an exfoliation. Sharp was ſo uni- 
verſally hated, that, though this was done in full day- | 
light, and on the high ſtreet; yet no body-offered to 
ſeize the aſſaſſin. So he walked off, and went home, 
; "+ + Reg | no 
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f not accuſtomed to wear, and came out, and walked 1669. 
on the ſtreets immediately, But Sharp had viewed ww. 

| him ſo narrowly, that he diſcovered him afterwards, 

8 2 ſhall be mentioned in its proper place. I lived then 

much out of the world: yet I thought it decent to 

90 and congratulate him on this occaſion. He was 


1 much touched with it, and put on a ſhew of deve- 

W ton upon it. He ſaid with a very ſerious look, My 

2 times are wholly in thy hand, O thou God of my 

10 lſe. This was the ſingle expreſſion ſavouring of 

= Sc that ever fell from him, in all the converſation 

1 that paſſed between him and me. Proclamations 

| were iſſued out with great rewards for diſcoverin 

. the actor: but nothing follewed on them. On this | 
i occaſion it was thought proper, that he ſhould be g 
r called to Court, and have ſome marks of the King's | | 
« favour put on him. He promiſed to make matiy | 9 
e WH god motions: and he talked for a While like 4 | 
9 changed man: and went out of his way, as he was i 
at going to Court, to viſit me at my parſonage houſe, 

al and ſeemed reſolved to turn to other methods. The 

ſt. King, as he had a particular talent that way, when 

he be had a mind to it, treated him with ſpecial charac- 


7 ters of favour and reſpect. But he made no propo- 
ſition to the King: only in general terms he approv- 

ed of the methods of gentleneſs and moderation then 
in vogue. FLIP 3 

When he came back to Scotland, he moved in sharp pro- 
| Council that an indulgence might be granted to ſome poſed the 
| of the Publick Reſolutioners, with ſome rules and dadulging 
reſtraints ; ſuch as, that they ſhould not ſpeak, or niſters that 
preach againſt Epiſcopacy, and that they ſhould not did not 
admit to either of the Sacraments any of the neigh-'conform. 
bouring pariſhes, without a deſire from their own 
Miniſters; and that they ſhould engage themſelves 


1 to obſerve theſa rules. He knew that his propoſition, 
53 for all the ſhew of moderation that was in it, could 
90 have no effect, for the Reſolutioners and the Pro- 
ne, tors had laid down their old diſputes, and were re- 


ras ſalved to come under no diſcrimination on that ac- 
Xn | Cc 3 count z 


1669. count; nor would. they 
— tations. that ſhould be la 
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is above the fourth part of, all Scotland) came to a 
Edinburgh full of high complaints, that the Churches k 
were univerſally forſaken, and that Conventicles w 
abounded in every corner of the country. A pro- d 
clamation was upon that iſſued out, in imitation of WW i 


who were at any ſuch Conventicle. This was plain- | 
Iy. againſt: law; for the Council had no power by 
their authority to ſet arbitrary fines. It was pretend- | 
ed on the other hand, that the Act of Parliament | 
that had reſtored Epiſcopacy had a claule in it, re- 
gommending the execution of that Act to the Privy 
Council, by all the beſt ways they could think ol. 
But the lawyers of the Council board ſaid, that in 
matters of property their power was certainly tied 
up to the direction of che law; and the clauſe men. 
tioned related only to particular methods, but could 
dot be conſtrued, ſo far, as this proclamation carried 
the matter. The proclamation went out, but was 
never executed. It was ſent up to London, and had 
a ſhew of zeal; and ſo. was made uſe of by the Earl 
of Lauderdale. to bear down the clamour, that wa 
raiſed Ae bi -and; his party.in Scorland, as if 
Ny deligned to pull down Epilcopacy. The mo, 
K e l mien wat eue . 
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ws above two thouſand horſe, and ſixteen thouſand foot 166g; 
the were armed and trained, and caſt into independent 


iſh regiments and troops, who were all to be under ſuch 
uld | orders as the Council iſſued out. All this was againſt- 
aid law: for the King had only a power upon an extra- 
qa ordinary occaſion xp raiſe, and march ſuch a body of 
ca. men, as he ſhould ſummon together; and that at | 
en bis own charge; but the converting this into a ſtand- 1 
ald ng militia, which carried with it a ſtanding charge | 
ſe, was thought a great ſtretch of prerogative. Yet it | 
nd vas reſolved on; though great exceptions were made | 
vn. to it by the lawyers, chiefly by Sir John Niſbit, the | 
ow King's advocate, a man of great learning, both in 
to l and in many other things, chiefly in the Greek | 
hes learning: he was a perſon of great integrity, and al- | 
les WH ways ſtood firm to the law. The true ſecret of this | | 
r0- deſgn was, that Lord Lauderdale was now preſſing 
of d get into the management of the affairs of Eng- 
ery land. And he ſaw what the court was aiming at. N 
vas And he had a mind to make himſelf conſiderable by ö 
ole this; that he had in his hand a great army, with a 4 
in- magazine of arms, and a ſtock of money laid up in 
by Scotland, for any accident that might happen. So. ji 
nd- all his creatures, and Lady Dyſert more than all the 
ent reſt, had this up in all companies, that none before: ö 
re- him ever dreamt how to make Scotland conſiderable: | 


to the King: but now it began to make a great fi- 
gore. An Army, a Magazine, and a Freaſure, were. 
words of a high ſound ; chiefly now that the Houſe 
of Commons was like to grow ſo intractable, that 
the Duke of Buckingham deſpaired of being able to 
manage them. He moved the diſſolving the Parlia- 
ment, and calling a new one: and thought the Na- 
tion would chuſe men leſs zealous for the church; 
for theſe were all againſt him. But the King would 


carl not venture on it. He knew the Houſe of Com- 
was mons was either firm to him by their own principles, 
s it aer by his management they could be made ſo : and 


no- therefore he would not run the: riſk of any new elec- 


ang von. He had the Diſſenters much in his power, by- 
wy | "" T4 the 
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1669 the ſevere laws under which they lay at bis mercy 1 
but he did not know what influence they might have 
in elections, and in a gew Parliament: theſe he knew 
were in their hearts enemies to prerogative; which 
he believed they would ſhew, as ſoon as they got 
themſelves to be delivered from the laws, that then 
t them in the King's power. | 
Propofi- Lord Tweedale was then at London: and he fer 
tions ior on foot a propoſition, that came to nothing, but 


wy ee! made ſo much noiſe; and was of ſuch: importance, 


| 3 kingdoms. that it deſerves to be enlarged on. It was for the 


union of both Kingdoms. The King liked it; be- 
cauſe: he reckoned, that, at leaſt for his time, he 
ſhould be ſure of all the members that ſhould be ſent 
up from Scotland. The Duke of Buckingham went 
in eaſily to a new thing: and Lord Keeper Bridg- 
man was much for it. The Lord Lauderdale preſſ- 
ed it vehemently: it made it neceſſary to hold a Par- 
liament in Scotland, where he intended to be the 
King's Commiſſioner, The Earl of Tweedale was 
for it on other accounts, both to ſettle the eftabliſh- 
ment of the militia, and to get ſome alterations made 
in the laws that related to the Church: and he re- 
ally drove at the union, as à thing which he thought 
might be brought about, Scotland, he ſaid, was 
even then under great uneaſineſs, though the King 
knew the ſtate of that Kingdom: but when another 
King ſhould reign that knew not Joſeph (ſo he ex- 
prefſed it) the Nation would be delivered up to fa- 
vourites, and be devqured by them: rich provinces, 
like thoſe that belonged to Spain, could hold out long 
under opprefſion; but a poor country would be ſoon 
fiprapled, if much oppreſſed: and if a King of deep 
deſigns againſt pyblick liberty ſhould careſs the Scots, 
- © he might eaſily engage them; ſince a poor country 
ns ſyppoſeq' willing to change their ' ſeats, and 
Q 
f 


to break in on à richer one: there was indeed no 


cap of that at preſent ; for the dotage of the Nation 
g on Rreſbytery, and the firmneſs with which the Go- 


verament ſppported Epiſcopacy, ſet em ſo far from” 
N one 
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one another, that no engagement of that ſort could 1669. 
be attempted: but if 2 King ſhould' take a dextròus — 
method for putting that out of the way; he might 
carry Scotland to any delign he thoughit fit to engage 
in. Lord Tweedale blamed Sit Francis Bacon much 
for laying it down as a maxim, that Scotland'was tc 
be reckoned as the third part of the iſland,” and to | 
be treated accordingly: whereas he aſſured te, Scbt- | 
land for numbers of peo dle was not above a tenth | 
ou and for wealth'nor above a fortieth part of the | 
il Bp 
The diſcourſe: of the union was kept up, fil ie | 1 
was reſolved to ſummon a new Parliament in Scot- 
land. Then Lord Lauderdale made the King reflect 
on the old ſchemẽs he had laid before him at the Re- 
ſtoration: and he undertook to manage the Parlia- 
ment fo, as to make it anſwer that 4d mote effretu⸗ 
ally, chen any hefort him had: ever done. This Was r 5p 
ſolved'on in the Turniner 1669; I being then at H 
milton; and having t the beſt information of the 
ſtate of the country that 1 could, wrote a long 23> 
count of all Thad heatd to the Lord Tweedale, and 
concluded it with an advice to put ſome of the more 
moderate of -the ' Preſbyterians into the vacant 
Churches. Sir Robert Murray told me, the letter 
was ſo well liked,” that it was' read td the King: 
Such a letter would have ſignifled nothing, if Lore 
Tweedale had not been fed in the ſame notion. 
He had now a plaufible thing to ſupport it. So 
principles, and zeal for the Church, and I know not: 8 
what beſides were raiſed, to make my advice ſignify 
ſomewhat.” And it was ſaid; I was the man: that Went 
moſt entirely into Leightoun' s maxims. So this in- 
diſcreer letter of mine, ſent without ane | 
it to Leightopn, gave the deciding ſtroke. And 
as may be eaſily believed, it drew much hatred on 
me from all that either knew. it, or did ſuſpect it.” 1. 344 
The King wrote a letter to the Privy Council, The King 1 
ordering them to indulge fuch of the PrefÞ rerians fer | | 
y Were peaceable and loyal, ſo far as to ſuffet kxhem the Indul: 1 
do gence, | 
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1669. . to: ſerve in vacant Churches, though they did not 
—ſubmit to the preſent» eſtabliſhment :/ and he requir. 
ccd them to ſet them; ſuch rules, as might preſerve 
order and peace, and to look well to the execution 
them: and as for ſuch as could not be provided 
in Churches at chat time, he ordered a penſion of 
29% ſterling a year to be paid every one of them, as 
ong-as. they lived orderly. Nothing followed on 
| 2 ſecond article of this letter: the Preſbyterians 
| ked on this, as the King's hire to be ſilent, and 
| Not to do their duty : and none of them would accept 
| of it. But, as to the firſt part of the letter, on the 
firſt Council day after it was read, twelve of the Mi- 
niſters were indulged: they had pariſhes aſſigned 
them: and about thirty more were afterwards in- 
dulged in the ſame manner: and then a ſtop was 
ut to it for ſome time. With the warrants that they 
had for their Churches, there was a paper of rules 
likewiſe put in their hands. Hutcheſon in all their 
names made a ſpeech; ta the Council: he began witk 
decent expreſſions of thanks to thę King, and their 
1 he ſaid, they ſhould at all times give 
uch obedience. to laws and orders, as could ſtand 
Vith a good conſcience. And ſo they were diſmiſſ- 
d. As for thoſe, of them, that. were allowed to 
go to the Churches where they had ſerved before, no 
difficulty could be made: but thoſe of them, that 
were named to other Churches would not enter on 
tze ſerving them, till the Church ſeſſions and the 
inhabitants of the pariſh met, and made choice of 
them for their paſtors, and gave them a call (as they 
worded it) to ſerve among them. But upon this, 
ſcruples aroſe among ſome, who ſaid the people's 
N choice ought to be free; whereas now they were li- 
mited to the perſon named by the Council, which 
| | looked like an election upon a Conge. d'clire, with a 
. letter naming the perſon, with which they had of- 
ten diverted themſelves. But ſcruples are mighty 
things, when they concur with 9 or inter- 
eſt: and when they are not ſupported by theſe, wy 
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learn diſtinctions to get free from them. So it hap» 1669. 
pened in this caſe: for tho ſome few were ſtartled at 
theſe things, yet they lay in no man's way; for every | 
man went, and was poſſeſſed of the Church marked 
out for him. And at firſt the people of the ceuny 
try ran to them with a ſort of tranſport of joy. Vet 
this. was ſoon cooled. It was hoped, that they would 
have begun their miniſtry, with a publick teſtimony 
againſt all that had been done in oppoſition, to What 
they were accuſtomed to call the work of God. But | 
they were ſilent at that time, and preached only the — _ 
doctrines of Chriſtianity. This diſguſted all. thoſe | 
who loved to hear their Miniſters preach to the times »þ 
as they called it. The ſtop put to the Indulgence eg 
made many conclude, that thoſe, who had obtained _ 
the favour, had entered into ſome ſecret engagements, 
So they came to call them the King's Curates, ag 
they had called the Clergy in deriſion the Biſhop's. 
Curates. Their caution brought them under a worſe 
character of dumb dogs, that could not bark. Thoſe, 
who. by their fierce behaviour had ſhut themſelves 
out from a ſhare in the Indulgence, began to call this 
Eraſtianiſm, and the Civil Magiſtrates aſſuming the 
power of ſacred matters. They ſaid, this was vilibly 
an artifice to lay things aſleep with the preſent gene ' 
ration; and was one of the depths of Satan, to give 
a a preſent quiet, in order to the certain deſtruction of 
Preſbytery. And it was alſo ſaid, that there was a 
viſible departing of the divine aſſiſtance from thoſe 
preachers: they preached no more with the power 
and authority that had accompanied them at Con- 
venticles. So many began to fall off from them, 
and to go again to Conventicles. Many of the 
preachers confeſſed to me, that they found an igno- 
rance and a deadneſs among thoſe, who had been the 
hotteſt upon their meetings, beyond what could have 
been imagined. They that could have argued about 
the intrigfick power of the Church, and Epiſcopacy, 
and Preſbytery, upon which all their ſermons had 
Fhuefly pan for ſeycral years, knew very little of the 
3 efſentials | 
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16691 eſſentials of religion!” But the indulged preachers, 
:inſtead of ſetting” thernſelves, with the Leal und cou- 
rage that became them, 8 inſt the follies of the 
people; of which chey confeſſed to myſelf they were 
'Fefiſible; took a erent method ; and ſtudied 


by mean condplianices to gain * — 13 | 
ome fiery men, 


and to take them out of the han 
that were going up and down among them. The 
ſy of ſome brought them under this ſervile po- 
a into which Others went out of a deſire to 


This com- eee was fertledin a hurry. But TM 
plained of it came to be deſeanted on, it ap to be plain- 
u ly againit law: for by the Act reſtoring Epiſcopacy 

none were capable of benefices, but ſuth as Would 
o — authority of Biſhops, and be inſtituted by 
them So now the Epiſcopal party, that were wont 
to mul all authority in the King, as long as he was 
for them; begun to talk of law. They ſaid, the 
— b power was bounded by the law; and that 
| 'proceedings 'were the trampling of law under 
or. For all Parties, as they need the ſhelter of 
law, or the es of the prerogative, are apt by 
turns to magnify the one, or FRE other. Burnet and 
his Clergy were out of meaſure enraged at the indul - 
They were not only abandoned, but ill uſed 
the people,” ho were beginning to threaten, or 
to buy them'ont of 3 that they alſo 
might have the benefit of the Indulgence. The Sy- 

nod of the Clergy was held at Glaſgow in October: 
aud they moved that an addreſs er: oi be drawn up, 
repreſenting to tile King the miſeries they were un- 
der, oecaſioned by the Indulgence: they complain- 
ed of it as illegal, and as like to be fatal to the 
Church. This was, according to the words in ſome 


of their acts of Parliament, a miſrepreſenting the 


King's proceedings, in order to the alienating the 
hearts of his ſubjects from him; which was made 


capital, as may 1 by the 8 wen in the 


fofcnet book of 9 — the Lord 


. 
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chis was procured by indirect methods: and it was 
ſent up to Court, after the Earl of Lauderdale was 
come off, and was in his way to hold a Parliament 
in Scotland. Lord Lauderdale had left all his concerns 
at Court with Sir Robert Murray: for, though, at 
his miſtreſs's inſtigation, he had uſed him very un- 
worthily, yet he had ſo great an opinion of his vir- 
tue and candor, that he left all his affairs to his care, 
As ſoon as the King ſaw the Clergy's addreſs, he as 
it was a new weſtern remonſtrance : and he ordered, 


that Burnet ſhould not be ſuffered to come to the f 
Parliament, and that he ſhould be proceeded againſt, 1 


as far as the law could carry the matter. It was not 
eaſy to ſtretch this ſo far, as to make it criminal. 
But Burnet being obnoxious on other accounts, they i 
intended to frighten him to ſubmit, and to reſign his lt 
Bifhoprick. | j 


The Parliament was opened in November. Lord 4 Palia- l 
Lauderdale's ſpeech ran upon two heads. The one ment in i 
was, the recommending to their care the preſerva: Scotland. ll 
tion of the Church, as eſtabliſhed by law: upor | 1 
which he took occaſion to expreſs great zeal for Epi- ll 
ſcopacy. The other head related to the union of i 
both Kingdoms, All that was done relating to tha | 
was, that an Act paſſed for a treaty about it: ane ll 
in the following ſummer, in a ſubſequent ſeſſion, 9 
: Commiſſioners were named, who went up to tre: \ 
; about it. But they made no progreſs : and the thing. 1 i 
fell fo ſoon, that it was very vilible it was never in- 'x 
L tended in good carneft. 5 ae banda „ | 
G „The two firſt AQ that palfed in Parliament were The ſu- | |; 
4 of more importance, and had a deeper delign. The premacy ll 


firſt "EXP ained, and afſefted the King's Supremacy . Carried Ve- 
S023 © wg. bigh. 
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10669. but carried it in ſuch general words, that it might 
have been ſtretched to every thing. It was declared, 
. that the ſettling all things relating to the external 
government of the Church was a right of the Crown: 
and that all things relating to Eccleſiaſtical meet- 
ings, matters and perſons, were to be ordered ac- 
cording to ſuch directions as the King ſhould ſend to 
his Privy Council : and that theſe ſhould be publiſh- 
ed by them, and ſhould have the force of laws. 
Lord Lauderdale very probably knew the ſecret of 
the Duke's religion, and had got into his favour. 
So it was very likely, that he intended to eſtabliſh 
himſelf in it, by putting the Church of Scotland 
wholly in his power. But that was yet. a ſecret to us 
all in Scotland. The method he took to get it 
paſſed was this he told all thoſe who loved Preſby- 
tery, or that did not much favour the Biſhops, that 
it was neceſſary to keep them under, by making 
them depend abſolutely on the King: this was indeed 
a transferring the whole legiſlature, as to the matters 
of the Church, from the Parliament, and veſting it 
ſingly in the King: yet, he told them, if this were 
done, as the circumſtances might happen to be fa- 
vourable, the King might be prevailed on, if a daſh 
of a pen would do it, to change all on the ſudden : 
whereas that could never be hoped for, if it could 
not be brought about, but by the pomp and cere- 
mony of a Parliament, He made the nobility ſee, 
they needed fear no more the inſolence of Biſhops, 
if they were at mercy, as this would make them. 
Sharp did not like it, but durſt not oppoſe it. He 
made a long dark ſpeech, copied out of Doctor 
a diſtinguiſhing between the Civil and Eccle- 
Atical authority; and then voted for it: ſo did all 
the Biſhops that were preſent : ſome abſented them- 
ſelves. Leightoun was againſt any ſuch act, and 
got ſome words to be altered in it. He thought, it 
might be ſtretched to ill ends: and ſo he was very 
averſe” to it. Yet he gave his vote for it, not hav- 
_ Ing ſufficiently conſidered the extent of the Sons 
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lived. But at that time there was no apprehenſions 
in Scotland of the danger of Popery. Many of the 
beſt of the Epiſcopal clergy, Nairn, and Charteris 
in particular, were highly offended at the Act. 
They thought it plainly made the King our Pope. 
The Preſbyterians ; 

They faid, the King had already too much power 
4n the matters of the Church : and nothing ruined 


and the conſequences that might follow on ſuch an 1669. 
Act; for which he was very ſorry, as long as he . 


aid, it put him in Chriſt's ſtead. 


the Clergy more, than their being brought into ſer- 


vile compliances, and a baſe dependance upon Courts. 

T had no ſhare in the counſels about this Act. I only 
thought it was defigned by Lord Tweedale to juſtify 
the Indulgence, which he proteſted: to me was his 
chief end in it. And no body could ever tell me how 
the word © Eccleſiaſtical matters“ was put in the act. 


Leightoun thought, he was ſure it was put in after 


the draught and form of the Act was agreed on. It 
was generally charged on Lord Lauderdale. And 
when the Duke's religion came to be known, then all 
people ſaw, how much the legal ſettlement of our 
religion was put in his power by this means. Yet the 
preamble of the act being only concerning the external 
government of the church, it was thought, that the 
words Eccleſiaſtical matters were to be confin- 

ed to the ſenſe that was limited by the preamble. 


The next Act that paſſed was concerning the Mi- Au AR 


\ litia: all that had been done in raiſing it was approv- 
ed: and it was enacted, that it ſhould till * kept 
up, and be ready to march into any of the King's 
dominions, for any cauſe in which his Majeſty's au- 

thority, power, or greatneſs ſhould be concerned; 
and that the orders ſhould be tranſmitted to them 
from the Council board, without any mention of or- 
ders from the King. Upon this great reflections 
were made. Some ſaid, that by this the army was 


for the 


County 


Militia. 


taken out of the King's power and command, and 


put under the power of the Council: ſo that if the 
Ereater part of the Council ſhould again rebel, as 


4 . they 
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1669. they did in the year 1638, the Arm 
So ds Cnc Feat 1039, the Army was, by the 
wa words of this Act, bound to follow their or- 

ders, But when 
of th 
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2 jealouſies broke out in England, 
of the i deſigns” that lay hid Under this m 
it was thought that the intent of this clauſe was, 
chat, if the King ſhould call in the Scotch Arm F 
it thould not be neceſſary that he himſelf ſhout 
ſend any orders for it; but that, upon a ſecret 
intimation, the Council might do it without order, 
and then, if the deſign ſhould miſcarry, it ſhould 
not lie on the King, but only on the Council, whom in 
that caſe the King might diſown ; and ſo none about 
him ſhould de blameable for it. The Earl of Lau- 
derdale valued himſelf upon theſe Acts, as if he had 
canquered-kingdoms by them. He wrote a letter to 
the King upon it, in which he ſaid, all Scotland was 
now in his power: The Church of Scotland was now 


more ſubject to him than the Church of England 


was: This Militia was now an Army ready upon 
call: And that every man in Scotland was ready to 
march, whenſoever he ſhould order it, with ſeveral 
very ill inſinuations in it. But: a dangerous thing it 


is to write letters to Princes: This letter fell into 


Duke Hamilton's hands ſome years after; and I had 


it in my hands for ſome days. It was intended to 


found an impeachment on it. But this happened at 


a time when the buſineſs of the excluſion of the Duke 


from the ſucceſſion. of the Crown was ſo hotly pur- 


ſued, chat this, which, at another time, would have 


made great noiſe, was not ſo much conſidered as the 


importance of it might ſeem to deſerve. The way 


ho it came into ſuch hands was this: The King, after 
he had read the letter, gave it to Sir Robert Murray; 


and when he died it was found among his papers. He 
had been much truſted in the King's laboratory, and 
had ſeveral of his chymical proceſſes in his hands. So 


he King, after his death, did order one to look over 


all his papers, for chymical matters; but all the pa- 


pers of State were let alone. So khis, with many 9- 
cher papers, fell into the hands of his executors, __ 


matter, 
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tht, this trat came into Duke Hamilton's hands; 1669. 
who "world have made uſe of it, if greater matters Fad WWW. 
not been then in agitation. This is not the ſingle in- 
ſtances. that I have known, of papers of great conſe- 
quence falling into the hands of the executors of great 
Miniſters, that might have been turned to very bad 
oh if 92. had fallen into ill hands. It ſeems of 


„ 


of. 08 in the ower of the 0 ak But I, of 
all men, 0 8 5 complain the leaſt of this, fince. by 

this! remiſſnels, many PIGS... of a high nature have 

fallen i in my way. 

By, the Ack of Supremacy the King was no Burnet 

walker, and could turn out Biſhops at pleaſure, This turned 
had its firſt effect on Burner ; who was offered a pen- 2** wang 
ſion, if he would ſubmit and reſign, and was threaten- OY 
ed to be treated more ſeverely, it he ſtood out. He made 

complied, and "retired to a private ſtare of life, and Arch- 
bore his diſgrace better than he had done his honours. 8 an 

gow. 

He lived four years in the ſhade, and was generally 

much pitied: He, was of himſelf good natured and 
fincere ; but was much in the power of others: He 
meqdſed OO much in that which did not belong to 

him, and he did not underſtand; for he was net cut 

out for a court, or for the miniſtry : And he was too 

remiſs in that Which was properly his bufineſs, and 
which he underſtood to a good degree; for he took 

no manner of care of the ſpiritual part of his function. 

At this time the Univerſity of Glaſgow, to whom The fate 
the choice of the Profeſſor of divinity does belong, I ſound 
choſe me, - though unknown to them all, to be. Pro- 1 x 
feſſor there. There was no fort of artifice or manage- = Ry 
ment to bring this about: It came of themſelves: 

And they did it without any recommendation of any _ 
perſon whatſoever, So I was adviſed by all my 
friends to change my poſt, and go thither. This en- 
gaged me both into much ſtudy, and in a great deal 
of buſineſs. The Clergy came all to me, thinking 
del. D d had 
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1669. had ſome credit with thoſe that 8 and laid 
WAY their grievances and complaints before me. They 
were very ill uſed, and were ſo entirely forſaken by 
their people, that in moſt places they ſhut up their 
Churches: They were alſo threatened and affronted 
on all occaſions. On the other hand, the Gentlemen 
of the country came much to me, and told me ſuch 
ſtrange things of the vices of ſome, the follies of 
others, and the indiſcretions of them all, that though 
it was not reaſonable to believe all that they ſaid, yet 
it was umpoſlible not to believe a great deal of it. 
And fo I ſoon ſaw, what a hard province I was like 
to have of it. Accounts of the ſtate of thoſe parts 
were expected from me, and were like to be believed. 
And it was not eaſy to know, what ought to be be- 

lieved, nor how matters were to be repreſented : For 

| I found calumny was ſo equally practiſed on both 
= ſides, that I came to miſtruſt every thing that I heard. 
i | One thing was viſible, that Conventicles abounded, 
and ſtrange doctrine was vented in them. The King's 
Supremacy was now the chief ſubject of declamation : 
It was faid, Biſhops were indeed enemies to the liber- 
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ties of the Church, bur the King's little finger would al 

be heavier than their loins had been. After I had it 

been for ſome months among them, and had heard ſo ti 

much, that I believed very little, I wrote to Lou WM pt 
 Tiweedale, that diſorders did certainly increaſe ; bur, de 

as for any particulars, I did not know what to be- 01 

lieve, much leſs could I fuggeſt what remedies ſeem- W 

ed proper: I therefore propoſed, that a Committee ne 

of Council might be ſent round the country to exa- WM hc 
"# mine matters, and to give ſuch orders as were at in 
- preſent neceſſary for the publick quiet; and that in 

'-,. they might prepare a report againſt the next ſeſſion fo 
cok parliament, that then proper remedies might be H 
found out. d: 

A Com- Duke Hamilton, Lord Kincardin, Primroſe, and T 
en Gig Drumond, Were ſent to theſe parts. They met firlt th 
nc rcund at Hamilton, next at Glaſgow : Then they went to or 


the Weſt. other parts; and came back, and ended their circuit 
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ar Glaſgow. They puniſhed ſome diſorders, and 1669. 
chreatened both the indulged Miniſters, and the IE 

countries, with greater ſeverities, if they ſhould till 
grow more and more inſolent upon the favour that 
had been ſhewed them. I was blamed by the Preſby- 
terians for all they did, and by the Epiſcopal party 
for all they did not; ſince theſe thought they did 
too little, as the others thought they did too much. 
They conſulted much with me; and ſuffered me to 
intetcede ſo effectually for thoſe whom they had put 
in priſon, that they were all ſet at liberty. The Epil- 
copal party thought I intended to make myſelf po- 
pular at their coſt: So they began that ſtrain of fury 
and calumny, that has purſued me ever ſince ſrom 
that fort of people, as a ſecret enemy to their intereſt, 
and an underminer of it. But I was and ſtill am, an 
enemy to all force and violence in matters of con- 
ſcience : And there is no principle that is more hated 
by bad ill natured Clergymen, than that. 

The Earls of Lauderdale and Tweeclale preſſed 
Leightoun much to accept of the See of Glaſgow. 
He declined it with ſo much averſion, that we were 
all uneaſy at it. Nothing moved him to hearken to 
it, but the hopes of bringing about the accommoda- 
tion that was propoſed; in which he had all aſſiſtance 
promiſed him from the Government. The King or- 
dered him to he ſent for to Court. He ſent for me 
on his way; where he ſtopt a day, to know from me 
what proſpect there was of doing any good. I could 
not much encourage him; yet I gave him all the 
hopes that I could raiſe myſelf to: And I was then 
inclined to think, that the accommodation was not 
impracticable. Upon his coming to London, he > 
found Lord Lauderdale's temper was much inflamed : 

He was become fierce and intractable: But Lord Twee- 
dale made every thing as eaſy to him as was poſſible. 
They had turned out an Archbiſhop ; ſo it concerned 
them to put an eminent man in his room, who ſhould 
order matters with ſach moderation, that the Govern- 
| D 6:5 ment 
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ment ſhould not be under perpetual diſturbance, by 


On of Gerin Wm thoſe ny 


But now che Court was s entering into new deſigns, 


into which Lord Lauderdale was thruſting himſelf, | 


with ah obſequious or rather an officious zeal. I will 


_ dwell no longer at preſent on that, than juſt to name 


the Dutcheſs of Orleans's coming to Dover, of which 
a more particular account ſhall be given, after that 


I have laid together all that relates to Scotland in the 


Inſtructi- 
ons for 
an accom- 
moda 
tion. 


year 1670, and the whole buſineſs of the Accommo- 
dation. Leightoun propoſed to the King his ſcheme 
of the Accommodation, and the great. advantages that 
his Majeſty's affairs would have, if that count ry could 
be brought into temper. -T ke King was at this time 
= off from the defign of a comprehenſion in 

ngland. Toleration was now thought the beſt way. 
Let the Earl of Lauderdale poſſeſſed him with the 
neceſſity of doing ſomewhat to ſoften che Scots, in 
order to the great deſign he was then engaging in. 
Upon that the King, who ſeldom gave himſelf the 


trouble to think twice of any one thing, gave way | 


to it. Leightoun's paper was, in ſome places, cor- 
rected by Sir Robert Murray; and was turntd into 
inſtructions, by which Lord Lauderdale was autho- 
riſed to paſs the conceſſions, that were to be offered. 


into laws. This he would never own to me, though 


Leightoun ſhewed me the copy of them. But it ap- 
mn probable, by his conduct afterwards, that he 
ad ſecret directions to ſpoil the matter, and that he 
intended to deceive us all. Lord Tweedale was more 
to be depended on. But he began to loſe ground 
with Lady Dyſert : And ſo his intereſt did not conti- 
nue ſtrong enough to carry on ſuch a matter. 
Leightoun undertook the:adminiſtration of the See 
of Glaſgow : And it was a year after this, before he 
was prevailed on to be tranſlated thither. He came, 
upon this, to-Glaſgow, and held a Synod of his Cler- 


ny; in which nothing Was. to be heard, but com- 


plaints of deſertion and ill uſage from them all. 
' Leightoun, 
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Leightoun, in a ſermon that he preached to them, 1670. 
and in ſeveral diſcourſes, both in publick and pri- r 
vate, exhorted them to look up more to God, to tons ad. 
conſider themſelves as the miniſters of the Croſs of vices to 
Chriſt, to bear the contempt and ill uſage they met his Cler- 
with, as a Croſs laid on them, for, the exerciſe of their 8 
faith and patience, to lay aſide all the appetites of re- 
venge, to humble themſelves before God, to have 
many days for ſecret faſting and prayers, and to meet 
often together, that they might quicken and aſſiſt 
one another in thoſe holy exerciſes; ; and then they 
might expect bleſſings from Heaven upon their la- 
bours. This was a new ſtrain to the Clergy. ' They 
had nothing to ſay againft it: But it was a comfort- / 
leſs doctrine to them; and they had not been ac- 
ciſtomed to it. No ſpeedy ways were propoſed for 
forcing the people to come to Church, nor for ſend- 
ing ſoldiers among them, or raiſing: the fines to which 
they were Hable: 80 they went home, as little edified 
with their new Biſhop, 'as he Was with them. When 
this was over, he went round ſome parts of the coun- 
try, to the moſt eminent of the indulged Miniſters, 
and carried me with him. His buſinels was, to per- 
ſuade them to hearken to propoſitions of peace. He 
told them, ſome of rhem'would'be quickly ſent for to 
Edinburgh, Where terms would be offered them in 
order to che making up our differences: All was ſin- 
cerely tneant: They would meet with no artifices nor 
| hardſhips Anddꝭif they received thoſe: offers heartily, 
they would be turned into laws: And all the vacan- 
cies then ini the Chureh would be filled by their bre- 
thren. They received this with ſo much indifference, 
ot rather neglect, that it would have cooled any zeal, 
that Was 5 warm, and leſs active, than that good 
man's was. They were ſearce civil; and did not fo 
much as thank him for his tenderneſs and care: The 
: more artful among them, ſuch as Hutcheſon, ſaid, it 
ö Was a ching of general concern, and they were but 
fingle men. Others were more metaphyſical, and 
ö entertained us wich Dime poor arguings and di- 
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ſtinctions. Leightoun began to loſe heart. Yet he 


V reſolved to ſet the negotiation on foot, and carry it as 


A confe- 


rence be- 


tween 
Leigh- 
toun and 
ſome 
Preſbyte- 
rians. 


far as he could. _ ED 
When Lord Lauderdale came down to hold a ſeſ- 
ſion of parliament, letters were writ to fix of the pref. 
byterian preachers, ordering them to come to town. 
There was a long conference between Leightoun and 
them, before the Earls of Lauderdale, Rothes, Twee- 
dale, and Kincardin. Sharp would not be preſent at 
it: But he ordered Paterſon, afterwards Archbiſhop 
of Glaſgow, to hear all, and to bring him an account 
of what paſſed. Leightoun laid before them the miſ- 
chief of our diviſions, and of the ſchiſm that they had 
occaſioned : Many ſouls were loſt, and many more 


were in danger by theſe means: So that every one 
ought to do all he could to heal this wide breach, that 


had already let in ſo many evils among us, which were 


like to make way to many more: For his own part, 
he was perſuaded, that Epiſcopacy, as an orger di- 
ſtinct from Preſbyters, had continued in the Church 
ever ſince the days of the Apoſtles ; that the world 


had every where received the Chriſtian religion from 


Biſhops, and that a parity among Clergymen was 
never thought of in the Church before the middle of 
the laſt century, and was then ſet up rather by acci- 
dent, than on deſign; Vet, how much ſoever he was 


12 of this, ſince they were of another mind, 


he was now to offer a temper to them, by which both 


i les might ſtill preſerve their opinions, and yet unite 


in carrying on the ends of the Goſpel and their Mi- 
niſtry: They had Moderators amongſt them, which 
Was no divine inſtitution, but only a matter of order: 
The King therefore might name theſe; and the 
making them conſtant, could be no ſuch encroach- 


ment on their function, as that the peace of the 
Church muſt be broke on ſuch an account: Nor 
could they ſay, that the bleſſing of the men named 
to this function, by an impoſition of hands, did de- 
g ade them from their former office, to ſay no more 
of jt: So they were ſtill at leaſt Miniſters: It is true, 


Others 


of King CHARLES II. 1 
others thought, they had a new and ſpecial authority, 1670. 
more than a bare preſidency : That did not concern WW 
them, who were not required to concur with them in 
any thing, but in ſubmirting to this preſidency : And, 
as to that, they ſhould be allowed to declare their 
own opinion againſt it, in as full, and as publick a 
manner as they pleaſed : He laid it to their con- 
ſciences, to conſider of the whole matter, as in 
the preſence of God, without any regard to par- 
ty or popularity. He ſpoke, in all, near half an 
hour, with a gravity and force, that made a very 
great impreſſion on thoſe who heard it. Hutcheſon 
anſwered, and faid, their opinion for a parity among 
the Clergy was well known: The preſidency now 
ipake of, had made way to a lordly dominion in the 
Church: And therefore how inconfiderable ſoever 
the thing might ſeem to be, yet the effects of it both 
had been, and would be very conſiderable : He there- 
fore defired, ſome time might be given them to con- 
ſider well, of the propoſitions now made, and to con- 
: ſult with their brethren about them: And, ſince this 
* ſeem an aſſembling together againſt law, he 
_ defired they might have the King's Commiſſion ers 
leave for it. This was immediately granted. We 
had a ſecond conference, in which matters were more 
fully opened, and preſſed home, on the grounds for- 
merly mentioned. Lord Lauderdale made us all dine 
| together, and came to us after dinner: But could 


ſcarce reſtrain himſelf from flying out; for their be- 
; haviour ſeemed both rude and crafty. But Leigh- 
. * toun had prepared him for it, and preſſed him not to 


give them a handle to excuſe their flying off, by any 
_ Toughneſs in his deportment towards them. The pro- 
poſitions offered them were now generally known. 
Sharp cried out, that Epiſcopacy was to be undermin- 
ed, fince the negative vote was to be let go. The infe- 
riour Clergy thought,. that if it took effect, and the 
Preſbyterians were to be generally brought into 
Churches, they would be neglected, and that their 
people would Pelle them. So they hated the whole 
thing. The bigotted Preſbyterians thought it was a 
2 ” D d 4 8 inare, 
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wy ſnare, OY} the doing that, Which had, a fair appearance 
* at preſent, and was meant only to lay that generation 
in their graves in peace; by Which means Epiſcopa- 
cy, that was then ſhaking over all the Nation, would 
come to have another. root, and; g grow again out of 
that. But the far greater part of the Nation approved 
of this deſign: And they reckoned, either we ſhould 
gain our point, and then all would be at quiet, or if 
ſuch offers were rejected by the Preſbyterians, it 
wauld diſcover their temper, hand alienate all indiffe- 
rent men from them; and the Nation, would he con- 
vinced, how unreaſonable and ſtubborn they were, 

and how unworthy they were of, any farther . 

„All that was done in this ſeſſion, of, Parliament was, 
the: railing a tax, and the naming: Commiffionets "ah 
the) union with England; befides O ert Acts 

paſſed againſt! Cotventicles. 51-5} 51 ents 245 
New ſe. There had been a great onetheld.ip File, neat Dun. 
veritics - fermlin,; where none had ever hesm held before: Some 
againſt Gentlemen of eſtates. were 1amang chem: And the 
a novelty of the thing drew a great croud together 3 for 
intimation had been given afra ſome days: hefore. 
Many of theſe came in their ordinary arms,, That 
gave a handle to call them thę rendezvous of 


rebellion. Some of them were taken, and brought 


to Edinburgh, and. preſſed to name: as many as they 


„to do it. Tbis was ſent up to Cours, and repreſented 
ds the foret runnęr of rebellion ιν n which Lord 
Laullerdale, hearing what uſe his. enemies made of it, 
us tranſpotted; almoſt; to fits of rage. Severe Acts 
qaſſed upon it, by which their ſines Were raiſed; higher. 
The re- -cand-they were made liable to arbitrary ſeverities. The 
formed Earl: of Lauderdale, with his om hRnd, put in a word 
11899. inthe” AR; that cvered the Papiſts, the fines being 
vlaicbon ſuch of the reformed- religion as went not to 
* He pretended by chis to merit with, the 
Fopiſn party, the uke i in particular; Whoſe religion 
Was yet a ſecret t us in D e le it was none at 
Coart. He ſaid to myſelf, he had put in theſe words on 
defign to be 0 „ to be ka 

IRC uſe 


— 


„akne of their fellow Conventiclers : But they -refuſed 


9 


trarily, if they did not diſcover all that were preſent, 


the common rules of humanity, not to ſay Chriſtia-- 


laid, the late Field Conventicle being a new thing, it 
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uſed-than the Papiſts themſelves. All Field Gen- 
ticles were declared treaſonable: And-in the preacher 
they were made capital. The Landlords, on whoſe 
grounds they were held, were to be ſeverely fined: 

And all who were at them were to be puniſhed arbi- 


whom they knew. Houſe Conventicles, crouded 
without the doors, or at the windows, were to be 
reckoned and. puniſhed as Field Conventicles. Sir 
Robert Murray told me, that the King was not well 
pleaſed with this Act, as being exravagantly ſevere; 
chiefly: in that of the preachers being to be puniſhed 
by death. Ile ſaid, bloody laws did no good; and 
that he would never have paſſed it, if he had known 
it beforehand. The half of the parliament abhorred 
this Act: Vet ſo abject were they in their ſubmiſſions 
to Lord Lauderdale, that the young Earl of Caſſilis 
Was the ſingle perſon that voted in the megative. This ; 
paſſed in Parliament ſo ſuddenly, that Leightoun 
knew: nothing of it, till it was too late. He expoſtu- 
dated with Lord Tweedale ſcverely about it: He 


faid, the whole complexion of it was ſo. contrary to 


nity, that he Was alhamed to mix in counſels with 

thoſe, ho could frame and paſs! ſuch Acts: And he 
thought it ſomewhat ſtrange, that neither he, nor I,. 
had been adviſed with in it. The Karl of Ewteedile 50 


had forced them toſeverities, that at another time could 
not be well - excuſed gn And he aſſured us, there Was 
no deſign to put it in executionœ 07 
Leightoun ſent to the weſtern Counties ſix Bre- 
1 Divines, all, except myſelf, brought from other 
parts: Nairn and Charteris were two of them: Fhe 
three others, Aird, Cook, and Paterſon, were the 
belt We could perſuade, to go round the country. to 
preach in vacant Churches, and to argue upon the 
Sounds of the accommodation with ſuch as ſhould 
come to them. The; Epiſcopal Clergy. who were yet 
in the country, could not argue much for any thing ; 
and would not at ; all argue in favour of a * 
; that 
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* 1670, that they hated. The 12 of the country came ge- 


GY nerally to hear us, though not in great crouds. We 
were indeed amazed to fee a poor commonalty, fo 
capable of arguing upon points of government, and 
on the bounds to be ſet to the power of Princes, in 
matters of religion: Upon all theſe topicks they had 

texts of ſcripture at hand; and were ready with their 
- an{wers, to any thing that was ſaid to them. This 
- meaſure of knowledge was ſpread even among the 
_  meanefſt of them, their cottagers, and their ſervants. 
They were indeed vain of their knowledge, much 


conceited of themſelves, and were full of a moſt en- 


tangled ſcrupuloſity; ſo that they found or made dif- 

ficulties in every thing that could be laid before them. 

We ſtaid about three months in the country; and in 

- that time there was a ſtand in the frequency of Con- 

- venticles : But, as ſoon as we were gone, a ſet of 

- thoſe hot preachers went round all the places in which 

we had been, to defeat all the good we could hope to 

do. They told them, the Devil was never ſo formida- 

ble as when he was transformed into an Angel of 

light. | | | 

The Preſ- The outed Miniſters had many meetings in ſeveral 

byte s parts of the kingdom. They found themſelves under 

reſolved. great difficulties. ' The people had got it among them, 
to reject ? by : 

ine offers that all that was now driven at, was only to extinguiſh 

made © Preſbytery, by ſome ſeeming coneeſſions with the pre- 

them +; ſent generation; and that if the Miniſters went into 

it, they gave up their cauſe, that ſo they themſelves 

might be provided for during their lives, and die at 

more eaſe. So they, who were ſtrangely ſubdued by 

their deſire of popularity, reſolved to reject the pro- 

poſitions, though they could not well tell on what 

grounds they ſhould juſtify it. A report was alſo 

- Jpread among them, which they believed, and had 

its full effect upon them: It was ſaid, that the King 

- was alienated from the Church of England, and 

wieary of ſupporting Epiſcopacy in Scotland; and 

ſo was reſolved not to clog his Government any 

longer with it; and that the conceſſions now made, 

did not ariſe from any tenderneſs we had for them, 


* * 
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but from an artifice to preſerve Epiſcopacy : So they 1679. 
were made believe, that their agreeing to them was 
really a ſtrengthening of that Government, which was 
otherwiſe ready to fall with its own weight. And 
becauſe a paſſage of Scripture, according to its gene- i 
ral ſound, was apt to work much'on them, that of q 
touch not, taſte not, handle not,” was often re- 4 
peated among them. It was generally agreed on to 
reject the offers made them. The next debate among 
them was, about the reaſons they were to give for re- 

jecting them; or whether they would comply with _ 1 

another propoſition, which Leightoun had made 1 
them, that, if they did not like the propoſitions he - 
had made, they would ſee, if they could be more . 
happy than he was. and offer at other propoſitions. ; 
In their meetings they named two to maintain the 1 
debate, pro and con. They diſputed about the pro- 1 

| 
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teſtation that they were allowed to make: And 
* Proteſtatio contraria fatto” was a maxim that was 
in great vogue among them. They argued upon the 
obligation by the Covenant to maintain their Church, | 
as then eſtabliſhed, in doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline, 'q 
and government: And fo every thing that was con- | | 
trary to that, was repreſented as a breach of their co- 1 


venant: And none durſt object to that. But that 
they might make a propoſition, which they were ſure 
would not be hearkened to, they propoſed, that 
among the conceſſions to be inſiſted on, one might 
be, a liberty to ordain without the Biſnops. When 
we heard what their reaſonings were, papers were 1 
writ, and ſent among them, in anſwer to them. But 1 
it is a vain thing to argue, when a reſolution is taken If 
up, not founded on argument; and arguments are 1 
only ſought for, to juſtify that which is already re- BY 


ſolved on. We preſſed them with this, that, not- + 4 
withſtanding their Covenant, they themſelves had 9 
afterwards made many alterations, much morè im- We 
portant than this of ſubmitting to a conſtant Mode- = 
. rator, named by the King. Cromwell took from i} 
them the power of meeting in General Aſſemblies z * | 
„* - p 2 % 4+: wy IE, yet : 


* 
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2679. yet they went on, doing the other. duties of their 
function, though this, which they eſteemed the great- 


| eſt off all their rights, was denied them. When an 
| order came out 40 a lo uelter the hal f of the benefices, | | 
| 2 duck. as ſhould Lin, N for the 6 Bi, el upon 


© 7% 7% 


government, but did got. t in Piel teries: Fre rom | 
all which, we EE: 3 en they my a mind to ” 
—— down any 9 — Foe 5 bent a duty, or to | 
uhmit to any thiog that, thought an inyaſion of | 
their, rights, they 8 2002 c for it: And 
it was not caly to ſhew, Why they were not as com- 
pliant in this. particular. But all was loft lavour : 
Hot men, ADS: thera, Were, poſitive; 55 "and all of 
them, wg full of contenfiq 
;Durghels Hamilton kat. My 2 ſome of them, Hut- 
chelon; in particular., Abe fad. he dic not pretend 
to. underſtand, nice N Ang, nd the terms of dil- 
pute n. flere was plain, ſenſe +, The country ; might be 
again at quiet, and the. elt of thoſe "that Were Outed, | 
admitted to, burches, oh t Ms that emed. to all 
＋ onahle men very, caly. : 5 755 rejecting | this would 
Sap ele Al character g Then, oy would have * 
very / bad s, .ot whagh. they. mi t ſee cauſe to | 
repent, when! it 8 be $00. late. 6 fold me, all 
that ſhe could drow e. char f ſhe. -underſtood, 


1 


Sos: againſt all treat 695 ir 45 agreement ; and that 
{mall Un umber n ud break oft. Jrom them, it 
wu. da hot CET the 10 breaches, bur would create 

| — Saas, In, conelulign, nothing äs like to follow 

on this whole, negotlation: 9 | W io Were engaged 
eee 090 own hide by offefigg at it 3, and | 

| eee Wala wpu 1 5 make Wha or Ss 9 
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„„ CHAO: 
+. Leightoun deſired another meeting with them at 1670: 
Paſley, to which he carried me and one or two more. 
They were about thirty. We had two long confer- 
ences with them. Leightoun laid out before them some 
the obligations that lay on them to ſeek for peace at conferen- 
all times, but more eſpecially when we already ſaw ses upon 
the diſmal effects of our contentions: There could be 080 8 
no agreement unleſs on both fides there was a diſpo- 
ſition to make ſome abatements, and ſome Reps to- 
wards one another: It appeared, that we were will- 
ing to make even unreaſonable ones on our ſide: Rod - | 
would they abate; nothing in theirs ? Was their oph © ' 
nion ſo. mathematically certain, that they could not | - 
diſpenſe with. any part of it, for the peace of the | 
Church, and for the ſaving, of ſouls ? Many poor | 
thing) were, ſaid on their ſide, which would | have 
made a leſs mild man, than he was, loſe all patience. 
But he bore with all: And, urged this queſtion on 
them, Would thęy have. held communion with the 
Church of God, At the time of the council of Nice, 
or not ? If they ſhould ſay, not, he would be leſs de- 
firous of entering into communion with them; ſince 1 
he mult ſay of the Church at that time, let my ſoul 
„be with theirs: if chey ſaid, they would x then 
he was fure, they wollld not reject. the offers now 
made them, which brought Epiſcopacy much lower 
than it was at that time. One of the. moſt learned 
among them had prepared a ſpcech full of quotations, 
to prove the difference between the primitive Epiſco- 
pacy and ours at preſent. I was then full of thoſe mat- 
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ters: So I anſwered. all his ſpeech, and every one of 1 
his quotations, and turned the whole apon him, with 1 


advantages that were too evident to be ſo much as 
denied by their own party: and, it ſeemed, the per- 
ſon himſelf thought ſo; for he did not offer at one ſ 
word of, reply... - concluſion, the Preſbyterians de- 
-fired, that the propoſitions might be given them in 2 i 
writing: For hitherto all had paſſed only verbally ; f 
and words, they ſaid, might be miſunderſtood, miſre- 1 
peated, and denied. r had no mind to do 
| | | it: 


— — 
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1670. it: Vet, ſince it was plauſible, to ſay they had nothing 


but words to ſhew to their brethren, he wrote them 


\ & 


down, and pou me the original; which I ſill have 
in my hands; but ſuffered them to take as many 
copies of it as they pleaſed; At parting he deſired 
them to come to a final refolttion; as ſoofy as they 


could; for he believed, they would be called for by 


the next January to give their anfwers. And by the 


end of that month they were ordered to come to Edin- 


At laſt 
they re- 
fuſed to 
accept of 
the con- 
ceſſions. 


burgh. I went thither at the ſame time upon Leigh- 
toun's deſire. | . | 

We met at the Earl of Rothes's houſe; where all 
this treaty came to a ſhort concluſion. , Hutcheſon 
in all their names ſaid, they had conſidered the pro- 
poſitions made to them, but were not ſatisfied in 
their conſciences fo accept of them. Leightoun de- 
fired to know upon what grounds they ſtood out. 
Hutcheſon ſaid, it was not fate to argue againſt law. 
Leightoun ſaid, that ſince the Government had ſet 


on a treaty with them in order to the altering the 


laws, they were certainly left to a full freedom of ar- 
guing againſt them: Theſe offers were no laws: So 


the arguing about them could not be calle 1 an ar- 


guing againſt law: He offered them pub ick con- 
ference upon them, in the hearing of all that had a 
mind to be rightly informed: He ſaid, the people 
were drawn into thoſe matters ſo far, as to make 


a ſchiſm upon them: He thought, it was thereſors. 


very reaſonable, that they ſhould liKewiſe hear the 
grounds examined, upon which both ſides went. 


utcheſon refuſed this: He ſaid, he was but one 
man; and that what he ſaid was in the name of his 


brethren, who had given him no farther. authority. 
Leightoun then aſked, if they had nothing on their 


ſide to propoſe towards the healing of our breaches. 
Hutchefon anſwered, their principles were well 
enough known, but he had nothing to propeſe. Up- 


on this Leightoun, in a long diſcourſe, told what 
was the deſign he had been driving at in all this 
negotiation : It was to procure peace, and to promote 


religion : 
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rights of Epiſcopacy: Yet fince all Church power 
was for edification, and not for deſtruction, he had 
thought, that in our preſent circumſtances it might 


have conduced, as much to the intereſt of religion, 


O 


that Epiſcopacy ſhould diveſt itſelf of 2 great part 


of the authority that belonged to it, as the Biſhop's 
uſing it in former ages had been an advantage to re- 
ligion : His offers did not flow from any miſtruſt of 

the cauſe : he was perſuaded, Epilcopacy was hand- 
ed down through all the ages of the Church from the 


Apoſtles days: Perhaps he had wronged the order by 


the conceſſions he had made: Yet he was confident 


God would forgive it, as he hoped his bretkren would 
excuſe it: Now they thought fit to reje& theſe con- 
ceſſions, without either offering any reaſon for doing 
it, or any expedient on their ſide : Therefore the 
continuance of our divifions muſt lie at their door, 
both before God and man: If ill effects followed up- 


on this, he was free of all blame, and had done his 


part. Thus was this treaty broke off, to the amaze- 
ment of all ſober and diſpaſſionate People, and to the. 
oreat Gn of Sharp, and the reſt of the biſhops; who 


now for a while ſeemed even pleaſed with us, becauſe 


we had all along aſſerted Epiſcopacy, and had plead- 


ed for it in a high and poſitive ſtrain. 


J hope this will be thought an uſeful part of the G 
hiſtory of that time: None knew the ſteps made in paſſed up- 


41; 
religion: He had offered ſeveral things, which he 1670 
tras perſuaded were great diminutions of the juſ 


it better than myſelf. The fierce Epiſcopal men will on this 


ſee, how much they were to blame for accuſing that 
Apoſtolical man Leightoun, as they did, on this 
occaſion; as if he had deſigned in this whole matter 
to betray his own order, and to ſet up Preſbytery. 


The Preſbyterians may alſo ſee, how much their be- 


haviour diſguſted all wiſe, moderate and good men, 
when they rejected propoſitions, that came fo home 
even to the maxims they had ſet up, that nothing 
but the fear of offending, that is of loſing the credit 
they had with their party, could be ſo much as pre- 

NN tended 


whole 
matter. 
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1570. tended for their refuling to agree to them. Our part 
RY in the hole negociation was 5 Angere and open. We 
were actuated by no other principle, and had no 
other deſign, but to allay à violent agitation of 
men's ſpirits, that was throwing us into great diſtrac- 
tions; and to heal a breach, that was like to let in 
an inundation of miſeries upon us, as has appeared 
but too evidently ever ſince. The high party, keep- 
ing {till their old biaſs to perſecution, and recover- 
ing afterwards. their credit with the Government, 
carried. violent Proceedings. ſo far, that, after they 
had thrown, the Nation into great convulſions, t they 
drew upon themſelves ſuch a degree of fury from 
enraged. multitudes, whom, they had oppreſſed 
Tong and heavily, that, in concluſion, the Epiſcopal 
order Was put down, as ſhall. be told in its proper 
place. The n of our on ſide, and the per- 
verſeneſs of the Preſbyterians, did fo much alienate 
me from both, that 1 reſolved; to withdraw myſelf 
from any farther, meddling, and to give myſclf whol- 
ly to ſtudy. I was then, and for three Years after that, 
offered to be made a Biſhop: But I refuſed it. 1 
Taw the counſels. were altering above : So I reſolved 


8 .0, look on, and ſe whither things would turn. 


1651, My acquaintance at W and the fayour and 
wn Friendſhip Imet with from both the Duke and Dutcheſs, 
The Me: made me offer my ſervice to them, in order to the 
= . Tearch of many papers, that were very carefully pre- 
- fy e . ſeryed by them: or the Dutcheſs's uncle had charged 
Einen her to keep them with the ſame care, as ſhe kept the 
was writ Writings of her eſtate; ſince in theſe a full — 2 


by me at tion of her father's publick actings, and of his own, 


dat time. ould be found, when ſhe ſhould put them in the 


hands of one, chat could ſet them in order, and in a 
due light. She put them all in my hands, which 1 
acknowledge was a very great truſt: And I made 

no ill uſe of it. I found there materials for a very 
large hiſtory, I writ it with great ſincerity ;. and 
concealed 
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concealed none of their errors. I did indeed conceal 1671. 
ſeveral things that related to the King: left out S 
ſome paſſages that were in his letters; in ſome of I 
which was too much weakneſs, and in others too i | 
much craft and artiger. I got through that work in 4 
few months. When the Earl of Lauderdale heard 
that 1 had finiſhed it, he deſired me to come up to | 
him; for he was furs; he could boch rectify many | 
things; and enlarge on à great many more, His true 
deſign was, to engage me to put in a great deal, re. : | 


jaring to himſelf in that work. I found another de- J 
gree of kindneſs and confidence from him upon my | 
coming up, than ever before. I had nech to aſk 


for myſelf, but to be excuſed from the offer of two | 
Biſhopricks. But whatſoever I aſked for any other 
rſon was granted: And I was conſidered as his | 
Rense He truſted me with all ſecrets, and ſeem. | * 
ed to have no reſerves with me. He indeed 1 
ed me to give up with Sir Robert Murray And = 
[ ſaw, that upon my doing that, I ould have 
as much credit with him às I could deſire. Sir 
Robert bimſelf ee this would be put i 
to me; and preſſed me to comply with him in 4 
ir, But I hated ſervitude, as much as I loved him: 
ſo I refuſed it flatly. I told Lord Lauderdale, that 
Sir Robert had beefi as a ſecond father, or governour 
to me, and therefore I could not break friendſhip 
with him. But I ptomiſed to ſpeak to him of no- 
thing that he truſted to me. And this was all that 
ever he could bring me to, though he put it often 
to me. I was treated by him with an entire confil 
dence. Applications were made to mie; and every 
thing that I propoſed was done. I laid before him 
the ill ſtate the affairs of Scotland were falling into; 
1 his throwing off ſo many of his friends. "Duke | 3 
amilton and he had been for ſome years in ill  __ 
terms. I laid down a method for Bringing them to = 
. a better underſtatſcling. 1 got kind letters to paſs 
on both fides, and pur their reconciliation in ſo fair 
a way, that upon my return to Scotland it was for 
Vor. I. E e that 
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1671. that time fully made up. I had authority from him 
to try, how both the Earls of Argile, and Tweedale, 
might return to their old friendſhip with him. The 
Earl of Argile was ready to do every thing. But 
the Earl of Athol had propoſed, a match between his 
ſon and Lady. Dyſert's daughter, and he had an he- 
reditary hatred. to the Lord Argile and his family: 
ſo. that could not be eaſily brought about, Lord 
Tweedale was reſolved to withdraw from buſineſs. 
The Earl of Lauderdale had for many years. treated 


his, brother the Lord Halton, with as much contempt 


as. he deſerved ;. for he was both weak and violent, 
inſolent and, corrupt. He had promiſed to ſettle his 
eſtate , on his daughter, when the Lord Tweedale's 
ſon. married her. But his brother offered now eve- 
ry: thing that Lady Dyſert deſired, provided ſhe 
would get his. brother to ſettle his eſtate on him. So 
Lord Halton was now taken into affairs; and had 
fo, much credit with his brother, that all the de- 
pendance was upon him. And thus the breach be- 
; * the Earls a Lee and Tweedale was ir- 
reconcileable; though I did all could to make it 


A farther w_ to Church affairs, Lord . aſked my 
Indul-. gpinion. concerning them. I gave it frankly to this 
— 1 d. Purpoſe: There were many vacancies in the diſaffect. 
r ed Counties, to which no conformable men of any 
Worth could be prevailed on to go: So I propoſed, 
that the Indulgence ſhould. be.extended to them all 
and that the Miniſters ſhould be put into thoſe 
Tiſhes by 8 and have the benefice divided be 
tween them; and, in the Churches, where the In- 
fulg gence Fs already taken place, that a; ſecond 
iniſter ſhould be added, and have the half of the 
benefice: By this means I reckoned, that all the 
outed Miniſters, would be again employed, and kept 
from going round the uninfected parts of the King- 


dom: I alſo propoſed that they ſhould be confined to 


their pariſhes, not to ſtir, out of them without leave 
from the Biſhop of the dioceſe, or a Privy Counſel- 
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bur; and that, upon tranſgreſſing the rules that 1671. 


ſhould be ſent them, a proportion of their benefice 


ſhould be forfeited, and applied to ſome pious uſe, 
Lord Lauderdale heard me to an end: And then, 


without arguing one word upon any one branch of 
this ſcheme, he deſired me to put it in writing; 


which I did. And the next year, when he came 
down again to Scotland, he made one write out my 
paper, and turned it into the ſtyle of inſtructions. So 


ealily did he let himſelf be governed by thoſe whom 


he truſted, even in matters of great conſequence. 
Four Biſhops happened to die that year, of which 
Edinburgh was one. I was deſired to: make my own 
choice: But I refuſed them all. Yet 1 obtained a 


letter to be writ, by the King's order, to Lord 


Rothes, that he ſhould call the two Archbiſhops, 
and four of the Officers of State, and fend up their 
opinion to the King of the perſons fit to be pro- 
moted: and a private letter was writ to the Lords, 
to join with Leightoun in recommending the perſons 


that he ſhould name. Leightoun was uneaſy, when 
he found that Charteris, and Nairn, as well as my- 
ſelf, could not be prevailed on to accept Biſhopricks. 


They had an ill opinion of the Court, and could not 
be brought to leave their retirement. I eightoun 
was troubled at this. He ſaid, if his friends left 
the whole load on him, he muſt leave all to provi- 
dence. Vet he named the beſt men he could think 
on., And, that Sharp might not have too publick 
an affront put on him, Leightoun agreed to one 
of his nomination. But now 1 go to open a ſcene 
of another nature. 


The Court was now going into other meaſures. Foreign 
The Parliament had given the King all the money affairs. 


he had aſked for repairing bis fleet, and for ſupply- 


ing his ſtores and magazines. Additional revenues 


were alſo given for ſome years. But at their laſt An all- 


fitting, in the beginning of che year 1670, it ap- 
peared that the Houſe f Commons were out 0 


countenance for having given ſo much money, and 


Ee 2 ſeeme 
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France Jet 
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167. | ſeemed reſolved to give no more. All was obtained 
under tie pretence of maintaining the Triple Alli- 

ance. When the Court ſaw how little reaſon they 
had to expect farther ſupplies, the Duke of Buck- 
ingham told the King, that now the time was 
come, in which he might both revenge the attempt 
on Chatham, and ſhake off the uneaſy. reſtraint of a 
Houſe of Commons. And he got leave from the 
King to ſend over Sir Ellis Leightoun to the Court of 
France, to offer the project of a new alliance and a 
new war. Sir Ellis told me this himſelf: And 
was proud to think, that he was the firſt man em- 
ployed in thoſe black and fatal deſigns. But, in 
we firſt propoſition made by us, the ſubduing of 
Ingland, and the toleration of popery, here was 
offered, as that with which the deſign muſt be be- 
gun. France, ſeeing England ſo inclined, reſolved 
to puſh the matter fart nen. | 

The Dut- The King's ſiſter, the Dutcheſs of Orleans, was 
2 "has thought the wittieſt woman in France. The Kin 
Ame to of France had made love to her, with which ſhe 
Dover. Was highly incenſed, when the ſaw it was only a 

_ - pretence, to cover his addrefies ro Madamoiſelle 
La Valiere, one of her maids of honour, whom 
he afterwards' declared openly to be his Miſtreſs: 
Yet ſhe had reconciled herſelf to the King; and was 
now ſo entirely truſted by him, that he ordered her 
to propoſe an interview with her brother at Dover. 
The King went thither, and was ſo much charm- 
ed with his ſiſter, that every thing ſhe propoſed, 
and every favour ſhe aſked, was granted. The 
| King could deny her nothing. She propoſed an al- 
. £7 Hance, in order to the conqueſt of Holland. The 
+ King had a mind to have begun at home. But ſhe 
diverted him from that. It could not be' foreſeen, 
: what difficulties the King might meet with upon 
the firſt opening the deſign: As it would alarm all 
„his people, ſo it would ſend a great deal of wealth, 
„and trade, and perhaps much people over to Hol- 
fand: and by ſuch an acceſſion they. would grow 
Sies 8 2 : 1 ſtronger, 
| V 
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ſtronger, as he would grow weaker, So ſhe pro- 1671. 
pofed, that they ſhould begin with Holland, and war 
attack it vigoroufly, both by ſea and land: And 
upon their ſucceſs in that, all the reſt” would be an 
eaſy work. This account of that negotiation was 
445g twelve years after, at Paris, by one Abbot 
Primi. I had that part of the book in my hands, 
in Which this was contained. Lord Preſton was 
then the King's Envoy at Paris: So he, know 
ing how great a prejudice the publiſhing this would 
be to his maſter's affairs, complained of it. The 
book was upon that ſuppreſſed; and the writer was 
put in the Baſtille. But he had drawn it out of the 
papers of Mr. Le Tellier's office: So there is little 
reaſon to doubt of the truth of the thing. Madame, 
as this book ſays, prevailcd to have her ſcheme ſer- 
tled, and ſo went back to France. The journey 
Sigh fatal to her: for the Duke of Orleans had 

ieard ſuch things of her behaviour, that it was ſaid 
he ordered a great doſe of ſublimate to be given her, Soon after 
in a glaſs of ſuccory-water, of which ſhe died a few poiſoned, 
hours after, in great torments: And when ſhe was 
opened, her ſtomach was all ulcerated. my 
Since TI mention her death, I will ſet down one gome of 
ſtory of her, that was told me by a perſon of di- her in. 
ftinftion, who had it from ſome who were well in- trigues. 
formed of the matter. The King of France had 
courted Madame Soiſſons, and made a ſhew of 
courting Madame. But his affections fixing on 
Madamoiſelle La Valiere, ſne whom he had for- 
ſaken, as well as ſhe whom he had deceived, reſolv- 
ed to be revenged : And they entered into a friend- 
ſhip in order to that. They had each of them a 
Gallant: Madame had the Count De Guiche, and * 
the other had the Marquis Des Vardes, then in | 
great. favour with the King, and a very graceful 
perſon. When the treaty of the King of France's 
marriage was ſet on foot, there was an opinion 
generally received, that the Infanta of Spain was 

n | E e 3 a Woman 
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a woman of great genius, and would have a con. 
ſiderable ſtroke in all affairs. So, many young 
men of quality ſet themſelves to learn the Spaniſh 
language, to give them the more credit with the 
young queen. All that fell ta the ground, when it 
appeared how weak a woman ſhe was. Theſe two 
were of that number, Count De Guiche watched an 
occaſion, when a letter from the King of Spain was 
given to his daughter by the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, 
and ſhe tore the envelope, and let it fall, He ga- 
thered up all the parcels of it, together with the 
ſeal. From theſe they learned to imitate. the King 
of Spain's writing. And they ſent to Holland to 
get a ſea! engraven from the impreſſion of the wax. 
When all was prepared, a letter was writ, as in the 
name of the King of Spain, reproaching his daugh- 
ter for her tameneſs in ſuffering ſuch an affront, as 
the King put 'on her by his amours, with reflexions 
full both of contempt and anger againſt the King. 
There was one Spaniſh Lady left about the Queen: 
So they forged another letter, as from the Spaniſh 
Ambaſſador to her, with that to the Queen incloſed 
in it, deſiring her to deliver it ſecretly into the 
Queen's own hand. And they made a livery, ſuch 
as the Spaniſh Ambaſſador's pages wore: And a 
boy was ſent init with the letter, The Lady ſuſpect- 
ed no forgery ; but fancied, the letter might be 
about ſome matter of State. She thought it ſafeſt 
to carry it to the King, who reading it ordered an 
enquiry to be made about it. The Spaniſh Am- 
baſſador ſaw he was abuſed in it. The King ſpoke 
to the Marquis Des Vardes, not ſuſpecting that he 


. was in it, and charged him to ſearch after the au- 


thor of this abuſe, that was intended to be put on 
him. The two ladies now rejoiced, that the look- 
ing after the diſcovery was put in the hands of a 


man; ſo much concerned in it. He amuſed the 


— with the enquiries that he was making, tho“ 


he was ever in a wrong ſcent. But in all this time 


Madame 


<EYP I® 


terms full of reſpect for Madame, and of paſſion 
for the other. This raiſed in Madame ſo deep a 
reſentment, that ſhe reſolved to ſacrifice Des Vardes, 


trigue; and charged him to haſten out of France. 


among all Des Cartes's followers. Madame had an. 


hated the Jeſuits. And had a very mean opinion of- 


; which it it was ſafe for him to ſhew it. 
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Madame was ſo pleaſed with his conduct. that ſhe 1671. 
came to like his perſon; and had ſo little command 
of herſelf, that the told Madame Soiſſons, ſhe was 
her rival. The other readily complied with her. 
And, by an odd piece of extravagance, he was ſent 
for: And Madam Soiſſons told him, ſince he was 
in Madame's favour, ſhe releaſed him from all ob- 
ligations, and delivered him over to her. The Mar- 
quis Des Vardes thought, this was only an artifice of 
gallantry, to try how faithful he was to his amours: - 
So he declared himſelf incapable of changing, in 


but to fave the Connt De Guiche. So ſhe gave him 
notice, that the King had diſcovered the whole in- 


And, as ſoon as ſhe believed that he was in Flan- 
ders, ſhe told all to the King of France. Upon 
which Des Vardes was not only diſgraced, but kept 
long a priſoner in Aigues Mortes. And afterwards 
he was ſuffered to come to Montpelier. And it was ' 
almoſt twenty years after, before he was ſuffered to 
come to Court. I was at Court when he came firſt 
to it. He was much broke in his health, but was 
become a philoſopher, and was in great reputation 


intrigue with another perſon, whom I knew well, 
the Count of Treville. When ſhe was in her agony, 
ſhe ſaid, adieu Treville.” He was ſo {truck with 
this accident, that it had a good effect on him; for 
he went and lived many years among the F athers of 
the Oratory, and became both a very learned, and 
devout man. He came afterwards out into the world. 

I faw him often. He was a man of a very ſweet: 
temper, only a little too formal for a French man. 
But be was very fincere. He was a Janſeniſt. He 


the King, which appeared in. all the inftances, in 
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Upon Madame's death, as the Marſhal Bellefonds 


—caame from France with the complement to the 


The trea- 
ry with 
France re- 


gociated. 


Court of England, ſo the Duke of Buckingham was 
ſent thither on pretence to return the complement, 
but really to finiſh the treaty. The King of France 
uſed him in ſo particular a manner, knowing his va- 


nity, and careſſed him to ſuch a degree, that he 


went without reſerve into the intereſts of France. 
Yet he proteſted. to me, that he never conſented to 
the French fleet's coming into our ſeas. and harbours, 
He ſaid, he was offered 40, ooo f, if he could per- 
ſuade the King to yield to it: and he appealed to the 
Earl of Dorſet for this, who was in the ſecret. He 
therefore concluded, ſince, after all the uneaſineſs 


ſhewed- at firſt, the King had yielded to it, that 
Lord Arlington had the money. Lord Shafteſpury 
laid the blame of this chiefly on the duke of Buck- 
ingham: for he told me, that he himſelf had writ a 


peremptory inſtruction to him from the King, to give 
up all treaty, if the French did inſiſt on the ſending 
a fleet to our aſſiſtance. And therefore he blamed 
him, as having yielded it up, ſince he ought to 
have broke off all farther treaty, upon their infiſt- 
ing on this. But the Duke of Vork told me, there 
was no money gwen to corrupt the King's mini- 
ſters ; that the King and he had long inſiſted on 
having all their ſupplies from France in money, 


without a fleet; and that the French ſhewed them 


it was not poſſible for them to ſind out funds for fo 


great an expence, unleſs we took a ſquadron of their 


ſhips; flace they could not both maintaig their 
gwn fleet, and furniſh us with money that would 
be neceſſary, if we took not. their ſquadran, It 
was agreed, that the King ſhould have 50,000 J. 
a year during the war, together with a fleet from 


France. England was to attack the Dutch by ſea, 
while the King of France ſhould invade them by land 
with 4 mighty army. It was not doubted, but that 
the States would find it impoſſible to reſiſt ſo great 


a force; 
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a force, * would therefore ſubmit to the two 1671. 
Kings: So the diviſion they agreed on was, that 
England ſhould have Zealand, and that the King of 


France ſhould have all the reſt, except Holland, 


which was to be given to the Prince of Orange, 
if he would come into the alliance: And it ſhoald 
be ftill a trading country, but without any capital 
ſhips. Lord Lauderdale ſaid upon that occaſion to 
me, that whatioever they intended to do, they 
were reſol ved to do it effectually all at once: But he 
would not go into farther particulars. That the 

ar 1672 might be fatal to other Common wealths, 
as well as to the States, the Duke of Savoy was en- 
couraged to make a conqueſt of Genoa; though he 
afterwards failed in the attempt, and the King of 
Denmark was invited into the alliance, with the of- 
fer of the town of Hamburgh, on which he had 
long ſet his heart. The Duke of Richmond was 
ſent to give a luſtre to that negociation, Which was 
chiefly managed by Mr. Henthaw ; who told me, 
that we offered that King ſome ſhips to aſſiſt him 
in ſeizing that rich town. But he was then in thoſe 
| engagements with the States of Holland, that e even 

this offer did not prevail on him. 

Lockart was at this time brought to court by, ho 
Lord Lauderdale, hoping that he would continue in ſent to 
an entire dependance on him, and be his creature. France. 
He was under ſo great a jealouſy from the Govern- 
ment for his former actings, that he was too eaſy to 
enter into any employment, that might bring him 

into favour, not fo much out of any ambition to 
riſe, as from a deſire to be ſafe, and to be no longer 
looked on as an enemy to the Court: for when a fo- 
reign Miniſter aſked the King's leave to treat with 
him in his maſter's name, the King conſented; 
but with this ſevere reflexion, that he believed he 
would be true to any body: but himſelf: He Was 
ſent to the Courts of Brandenburgh and Lunen- 


dead either $0 draw them into the alliance, or i 
at 
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1671. that could not be done, at leaſt to ſecure them from 

al apprehenſions. But in this he had no ſucceſs, 
And indeed when he ſaw into what a negotiation he 

was engaged, he became very uneaſy : For, tho? 

the blackeſt part of the ſecret was not truſted to 

him, as appeared to me by his inſtructions, which 

I read after his death; yet he ſaw whither things 

were going. And that affected him fo deeply, thar 

it was believed to have contributed not a little to 
the languiſhing he ſoon fell _— which ended | in 

his death two years after. 

Pretended The war being thus reſolved on, ſome pretences 
ſons were in the next place to be ſought out to excuſe 
Du — it: For, though the King of France went more 
wat, reundly to work, and publiſhed that he was ſo ill 
ſatisfied with the conduct of the States, that it did 

not conſiſt with his glory to bear it any longer, yet 

we thought it decent for us to name ſome particu- 

lars. It was ſaid, we had ſome pretenſions on 
Surinam, not yet completely ſatisfied; and that the 

States harboured traitors, that fled from juſtice, and 


lived in Holland: ſome medals were complained 


af, that ſeemed diſhonourable to the King; as alſo 
ſome pictures: And, though theſe were not made 
by publick order, yet a great noiſe was raiſed about 
them. But an accident happened, that the Court 
laid great hold of. The Dutch fleet lay off the 
goaſt of England the former year: And one of the 
Eing's Yachts failed by, and expected they ſhould 
ſtrike ſail. They ſaid, they never refuſed it to any 
man of war: But they thought that honour did not 
belong to ſuch an inconſiderable veſſel. I was then 
at Court: and I ſaw joy in the looks of thoſe that 


were in the ſecret. Selden had in his Mare Clauſum 


raiſed this matter ſo high, that he made it one of 
the chief rights and honours of the Crown of Eng- 


land, as the acknowledgement of the King's empire 


in the four ſeas. The Dutch offered all ſatisfaction 


** * future in this matter: But they ä 
en 
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ſend their Admiral over as a criminal. While 16573, 1 

France was treating with England, they continued ww 1 
to amuſe the Dutch: And they poſſeſſed De Groot, 
then the Dutch Ambaſſador at Paris, or they cor- 

rupted him into a belief that they had no delign on 
them, and the Dutch were too ſecure, and depend- 
ed too much on his advertiſements. Yet the States 
entered into a negociation, both with Spain and the 
Emperor, and with the King of Denmark, the 
Elector of Brandenburgh, and the Duke of Lunen- 
burgh. The King of Sweden was yet under age : 
And the Miniſtry there deſired a neutrality. France 

and England ſent two Ambaſſadors to them, both 
men of great probity, Pomponne and Coventry, 
who were both recalled at the ſame time to be Se- 
cretaries of State. Coventry was a man of wit and 
heat, of ſpirit and candour. He never gave bad 
advices : Ka when the King followed the ill ad- 
vices that others gave, he thought himſelf bound 
to excuſe, if not to juſtify them. For this the Duke of 

- York commended him much to me. He ſaid, in 
that he was a pattern to all good ſubjects, ſince he 
defended all the King's counſels in publick, even 

when he had blamed them moſt in private, with 
the King himſelf, | | 


Qur Court having reſolved on a war, did now 1672. 
look out for money to carry it on. The King had 
been running into a great debt ever ſince his Reſto- The ſhut- 
ration. One branch of it was for the pay of that g 
fleet that brought him over. The main of it had chequer. 
been contracted during the former Dutch war. The | 
King, ip order to the keeping his credit, had 

dealt with ſome Bankers, and had aſſigned over 
the revenue to them, They drove a great trade, 
and. had made great advantage by it. The King 
paid them at the rate of 8 per cent: And they paid 
thoſe who put money, in their hands only 6 per 
cent: And had great credit; for payments S's 
33 | made 
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made very punctually. The King had in ſome 


Ly proclamations given his faith, that he would con- 


tinue to make good all his alfignments, till the 
whole debt ſhould be paid, which was now .grow- 
ing up to almoſt a million and a half. So one of 


the ways propoſed for ſupplying the King with mo- 


ney was, that he mould ſtop theſe payments for a 
year, it being thought certain, that by the end of 


the year the King would be out of all his neceſſities, 


by the hopes they had of ſucceſs in the war. The 
Earl of Shafteſbury was the chief man in this ad- 


vice. He excuſed it to me, telling me what ad- 


vantage the Bankers had made, and how juſt it 
was for the King to bring them to an account, for 
their uſury and extortions: And added, that he 
never meant the ſtop ſhould run beyond the year. 
He certainly knew of it before hand; and took all 


his own money out of the Bankers hands, and 


warned ſome of his friends to do the like. Lord 
Lauderdale did about this time marry Lady Dyſert, 


upon his own Lady's death: And ſhe writ me a 


The at- 


Jon account of the ſhutting up of the Exchequer, 

* J juſt and neceſſary, The Bankers were 
Moe and great multitudes, who had truſted their 
money in their hands,. were ruined by this dif- 
honourable and perfidious action. But this gave 


the King only his own revenue again. So 


other ways were to be found for an increaſe of 
treaſure. | 


By the peace of Breda it Was provided, that, 


tempt on in order to the ſecurity of trade, no merchant's 


the Dutch 
Smyrna 


feet. 


ſhips ſhould be for the future fallen on, till ſix 
months after à declaration of war. The Dutch 
had a rich fleet coming from Smyrna, and other 
parts of the Mediterranean, under the convoy 
of a few men of war. Our Court had advice 
of this. And Holmes was ordered to lye in 


Wait for them, and to take them near the Ifle 


of Wight with eight men of war. As he was 
| * 
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Dutch moſt of the way, and that they would 
paſs within a day or two. Holmes thought, he 
was much too ſtrong for them; ſo did not ac- 
uaint Spragge with his deſign: For, if he had 
fopped him to aſſiſt in the execution, probably 
the whole fleet had been taken, which was rec- 
koned worth a million and a half. When they 
came up, Holmes fell upon them: But their con- 
voy did their part ſo well, that not only the whole 


fleet failed away, While they kept him in play, 


but they themſelves got off at laſt favoured by a 
miſt: And there were only a few ſhips taken, of 
ſo ſmall a value, that they were not worth the 
wder that was ſpent in the action. This was a 
each of faith, ſuch as even Mahometans and Py- 
rates would have been aſhamed of. The unſuc- 
ceſsfulneſs of it made it appear as ridiculous as it 
was baſe. Holmes was preſſed to put it on the 
Dutch refuſing to ſtrike ſail. Vet that was fo falſe, 
and there were ſo many witneſſes to it, that he had 
not the impudence to affirm it. 10 Bu 
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fiilihg chither he met Spragge, who was return- 1672. 
ing from the Straits with a ſquadron of our ſhips; 
and told him, that he had failed along with the 


To crown all, a Declaration was ordered to be ſet x Decla- 
out; ſuſpending the execution of all penal laws, both ration for 
againſt Papiſts and Nonconformiſts. Papiſts were no Tolera- 
more to be proſecuted for their way of worſhip in 


their own houſes, and the Nonconformiſts were al- 


lowed to have open Meeting Houſes; for which they 


were to take out licences, and none were to diſturb 
thoſe who ſhould meet for worſhip, by virtue of thoſe 
licences. Lord Keeper Bridgman had loſt all credit 
at Court: So they were ſeeking an occaſion to be rid 
of him, who had indeed loſt all the reputation he had 


formerly acquired, by his being advanced to a poſt 


che ſral to the Declaration, as judging it contra- 
. A. law. So he was diſmiſſed, and the Earl of 


Ry * Shaftſbury 


1 
2032: 
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Shaftſbury was made Lord Chancellour. Lord Clif: 
ford was made Lord Treaſurer: Lord Arlington 
and Lord Lauderdale had both of them the Garter : 
And as Arlington was made an Earl, Lauderdale 
was made a Duke : And this Junto, together with the 


Duke of Buckingham, being called the Cabal, ir 


was obſerved, that Cabal proved a technical word, 
every letter in it being the firſt letter of thoſe 
five, Clifford; Aſhly, Buckingham, Arlington, and 
Lauderdale. They had, all of them, great preſents 
from France; beſides what was openly given them: 
For the French Ambaſſador gave-them all a picture 
of the King of France, ſet in diamonds; to the value 
of 30001. Thus was the Nation, and our religion, 
as well as the King's faith and-honour, ſet to ſale, 
and ſold. Lord Shaftſbury refolved to recommend 


himſelf to the confidence of the Court by a new 


ſtrain, never before thought of. He ſaid, the writs 
for chooſing the members of the Houſe of Com- 
mons might be iſſued out in the intervals of a ſeſ- 
ſion: and the elections made upon them were to be 
returned into Chancery, and ſettled there. So the 
writs were iſſued out, but. whether any elections were 
made upon them, and returned, I cannot tell. I 


know, the Houſe of Commons intended to have im- 


 ThePreſ- 


byterians 
gave the 
King 
Thanks 
for the 
Tolera- 
tion. 


preached hin, for this among other things; but he 
had the foreſight and ſkill to prevent it. When the 


Declaration for Toleration was publiſhed, great en · 


deavours were uſed by the Court, to perſuade the 
Nonconformiſts to make addreſſes and compliments 
upon it. But few were ſo blind as not to ſee what 
was aimed at by it. een eee e eil 

The Duke was now known to be a Papiſt; and 
the Dutcheſs was much ſuſpected: et the Preſby- 
terians came in a body; and Dr. Manton, in their 
name, thanked the King for it, which offended ma- 
ny of their beſt friends. There was alſo an order, to 
pay a yearly penſion of fifty pounds to moſt of them, 


and of an hundred pounds a year to the chief of the 


Party. 


of King CHARLES II. 


ſay upon Dr. Stillingfleet's word, who aſſured me, 


he knew the truth of it: And in particular, he told 


me, that Pool, who wrote the Synopſis of the cri» 


ticks, confeſſed to him, that he had had fifty pounds 


for two years. Thus the Court hired them to be 
filent ; and the greateſt part of them were ſo, and 
very compliant. But now the pulpits were full of 
a new ſtrain. Popery was every where preached 


againſt, and the authority of the laws was much 
magnified. The Biſhops, the Biſhop of London in 
particular, charged the Clergy to preach againſt Po- 


ry, and to inform the people of the controverſy, 
etween us and the Church of Rome. This alarmed 
the Court, as well as the City, and the whole Na- 


tion. Clifford began to ſhew the heat of his tem- 
per; and ſeemed a fort of Enthuſiaſt for Popery. 


The King complained to Sheldon of this preaching 
on . controverſy, as done on purpoſe to inflame the 
people, and to alienate them from him and his Go- 
vernment. Upon this Sheldon called ſome of the 
Clergy. together, to conſider what anſwer he ſhould 
make the King, it he preſſed him any farther on 
that head. . Tillotſon was one of theſe : And he ſug- 
veſted this anſwer, that ſince the King himſelf pro- 
Je the Proteſtant religion, it would be a thing 
without a precedent, that he ſhould forbid his Cler- 

y. to preach in defence of a religion which they be- 


ieved, while he himſelf ſaid he was of it. But the | 


King never renewed the motion. | 


While things were in this fermentation, the The Dut- 
It was obſerved, that for che 


fiiteen months before that time, ſhe had not receiv- binary 


Dutcheſs of York died. 


ed the ſacrament ; and that, upon all occaſions, ſhe 


was excuſing the errours, that the Church of Rome 


was charged with, and was giving them the beſt 
colours they were capable of. An unmarried Clergy 


was allo a common topick with her. Motley had 
3 5 e | been 
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party. Baxter ſent back his penſion, and would 1672. 
not touch it; but moſt of them took it. All this 12 


d. 


ſs of 
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1672. been her father confeſſour: For, he told me, ſhe 


wry wpractied ſecret confeſſion to him, from the time 


thatiſhe'was twelve years old: And, when he was 
ſent away from the Court, he put her in the hands 


of Blanford, who'died Biſhop of Worceſter: Mor- 
ley alſo told me, that, upòn the reports that were 


brought him of her ſlackneſs in receiving the ſacra- 
ment, ſhe having been, for many years, punctual to 


once a month, he had ſpoken plainly to her about 


it, and told her what inferences were made upon. it, 
Ihe pretended ill health and buſineſs ; but proteſted 


to him, ſhe had no ſcruples with relation to her re- 


ligion, and was {till of the Church of England; and 


aſfured him, that no Popiſh Prieſt had ever taken 


the confidence to ſpeak to her of thoſe matters. He 
took a ſolemn engagement of her, that if ſcruples 
fhonld ariſe in her mind, ſhe would let him know 
them; and hear what he ſhould offer to her upon all 
of chem. And he proteſted” to me, that, to her 
death, ſhe never owned to him that ſhe had any 


ſcruples, though ſſie was, for ſome days, entertained 


by him at Farnham, after the date of the paper, 
which was 1 in her name. All 
this paſſed between Biſhop and me, upon the 
Duke's ſhewing me that paper, all writ in her own 


hand, which was afterwards publiſhed by Maimburg. 


He would not let me take a copy of it; but he gave 
me leave to read it twice. And I went immediately 
to Morley, and gave him an account of it; from 
whom I had all the particylars already mentioned. 


And upon that he concluded, that that unhappy 
P Princeſs had been prevailed on to give falſe words 


under her hand, and to pretend, that theſe were the 
grounds of her converſion. 1 of health 


came at laſt to a quicker criſis than had been appre- 


hended. All on a ſudden ſhe fell into the agony of 
death. Blanford was ſent for, to ptepare her for it, 


and to offer her the ſacrament. Before he could 


come, the Queen came in; and fat by her. He was 
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| modeſt and humble, even to à fault. So he had 1672. 
not preſence of mind enough to begin prayers 
which probably would have driven the Queen gut 
of the room. Bur, that not being 'done, the pre- 
tending kindneſs would not leave her. The Biſhop ' 
ſpoke but little and feartully. He happened to 
fay, he hoped ſhe continued {till in the truth; 
Upon which ſhe aſked, whar is truth : And then, 
her agony encreaſing, ſhe repeated the word Truth 
Truth often: And in a few minutes after ſhe died, 
very little beloved, or lamented, Her haughtineſs 
had raiſed her many enemies. She was indeed a 
firm, and a kind friend: But the change of her 
religion, made her friends reckon her death, rather 
2 bleſſing than a loſs at that time to them all. Her 
father, when he heard of her ſhaking in her reli- 
gion, was more troubled at it, than at all his own 
misfortunes. He writ” her a very grave and long 
letter upon it, encloſed in one to the Duke. But 
ſhe was dead before it came into England. I have 
ſet down all that I know concerning the fatal alli- 
ance with France, and our preparations for the 
e ee, e, A? - rates 
But that I may open the ſcene more diſtinctly, 
I will give as particular an account, as I was able 
to gather, of the affairs of the States of Holland 
at this time. And, becauſe this was the fifth great 
criſis, under which the whole Proteſtant religion 
was brought, I will lead my reader thro' a full 
account of them all; ſince I may probably lay 
things before him, that he may otherwiſe paſs 
over, without making due reflections on them. 
The firſt criſis was, when Charles V. by the The fit 


defeating the Duke of Saxony, and the getting criſis ot | 
him and the Landgrave of Heſſe into his hands, ee 
had ſubdued the Smalcaldick league; in which ligion. 
the ſtrength of the Proteſtant religion did then con- 

ſiſt, having been weakened by the ſucceeding 

deaths of Henry VIII. and Francis I, Upon that 

defeat all ſubmitted to the Emperor: Only the 
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1672. Town of Magdeburgh ſtood out. The Emperor 
— ſhould either not have truſted Maurice, or have 


uſed him better: And it ſrems, that he reckoned 
Maurice had neither religion nor honour, ſince his 


ambition had made him betray his religion, and 


abandon his party. When Maurice had got the 
Electorate, he made himſelf ſure of the Army; 


and entered into an alliance with France, and other 


Princes of the Empire; and made ſo quick a turn 
on the Emperor, that he had almoſt ſurpriſed him 
at Inchſptuck, and of a ſudden overturned all that 
deſign, upon which the Emperor had been labour- 
ang for many years. This ended in the Edict of 
Paſſau, which ſettled the peace of Germany for 
that time. | 


Ihe ſecond Criſis was, towards the end of Queen 


Mary's reign, ,when the Proteſtant religion ſeemed 
extinguiſhed in England; and the two Cardinals 


of Lorrain and Granvell, then the chief Miniſters 


of the two Crowns, deſigned a peace for that very 
end, that their maſters might be at leiſure to ex- 
tirpate hereſy, which was then ſpreading in both 
their dominions. But, after they had formed their 
ſcheme, Queen Mary died, and was ſucceeded by 
Queen Elizabeth in England. Soon after that the 
King of France was accidentally killed: So that 
Kingdom fell under a long continuance of a mi- 


nority, and a civil war. And the Netherlands 
felt from thence, and from England, ſuch encou- 


ragement, chat they made the longeſt and braveſt 


reliſtance that is to be found in all hiſtory; which 


was in a great meaſure owing to the obſtinate and 


implacable cruelty of Philip II. and his great dil- 


of Parma. 


tance from the ſcene of the war; and was paſt all 
poſſibility of being made up, by reaſon of his per- 
fidious breach of all. agreements, and his uſing 


fthoſe that ſerved him well in fo baſe a manner, as 


he did boch the Duke of Alva, and the Prince 


The 
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-- The third Criſis laſted frem 1585 to the year 1672. 
1589. Then began the League of France. Ther 
Prince of Parma was victorious in the Nether- FREIE 
lands. The Prince of Orange was murdered, 
The States fell under great diſtractions. And 
Spain entered into a deſign of dethroning the 
Queen of England; and putting the Queen of Scots 
in her ſtead. In order to that they were for ſome 
years preparing the greateſt fleet that the world 
had ever ſeen, which came to be called the Invin- 
cible Armada. All Europe was amazed at theſe 
great preparations : And many conjectures were 
made concerning the deſign of ſuch a vaſt fleet. 
Some thought of Conſtantinople. Others talked 
of Egypt, in conjunction with the Emperor of 
the Abiſſynes. But that which was moſt probable 
= was, that King Philip intended to make a great 
= £fforr, and put an end to the war of the Nether- | 
lands in one campaign. At laſt the true intent of ; 
it was found out. Walſingham's chief ſpies were | 
Priefts : As he uſed always to ſay, an active, but 
; vicious, Prieſt was the beſt ſpy in the world. By 
g one of theſe he had advice, that the King of Spain 
/ had fixed on a reſolution with relation to his fleet; 
e but that it was not yet communicated to any of his 
Miniſters in foreign Courts. The King himſelf 
had indeed writ a letter about it to the Pope: But 4 
it was not entred in any office: So this was all that 4 
the intelligence from Madrid could diſcover. Upon k 
this one was ſent to Venice, from whence the cor - 
reſpondence with Rome was held.. And at Rome 
it was found out, that one of the Pope's chief con- 
fidents had a Miſtreſs, - ro whom twenty thouſand 
crowns were given, for a ſight and copy of that 
letter. The copy of it was ſent over ſoon after 
8 Chriſtmaſs, in the winter 1386. By it the King 
of Spain had acquainted the Pope, that the deſign 
of his fleet was to land in England, to deſtroy 
. Queen Elizabeth and hereſy, and to ſet the Queen 
he of Scots on the ee this. be. 6d the cope 
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1672. currence of the Houſe of Guiſe : And he alſo de- 
pended on the King of Scotland. This proved fa- 


ral to the Queen of Scots. It is true, King James 


| ſent ohe Steward, the anceſtor of the Lord Blan- 


tyre, who was then of his bedchamber, with an 
earneſt and threatning meſſage'to Queen Elizabeth 
for ſaving his mother. But in one of the inter- 


cepted letters of the French Ambaſſadours then 


in Scotland, found among Walſlingham's papers, 
it appears, that the King, young as he was then, 
was either very double, or very inconſtant in his 
reſolutions. The French Ambaſſadour aſſured him, 


that Steward had adviſed the Queen to put a ſpeedy 


end to that buſineſs, which way ſhe pleaſed ; and 
that as for his maſter's anger, he would ſoon be 
acified, if ſhe would but ſend him dogs and deer, 
he King was ſo offended at this, that he ſaid, he 
would hang him up in his boots, as ſoon as he 


came back. Yet when he came back, it was ſo 


far from that, that he lay all that night in the bed- 
chamber. As for the pompous Embaſſy that was 
ſent from France to proteſt 'againſt it, Maurier has 
told a very probable ſtory, of Henry III. writing a 
letter with them to the Queen, - adviſing her to 
en with all haſte to do that, which the Em- 

aſſy was ſent to prevent. He ſaw, the Houſe of 
Guiſe built a great part of their hopes on the proſ- 


| I ct of their couſin's coming to the Crown of 


England, which would cut off all the hopes the 
Nouſe of Bourbon had of aſſiſtance from thence. 
I have ſeen an original letter of the Earl of Lei- 
ceſter's to the Earl of Bedford, who had married 
his ſiſter, and was then Governour of Berwick, 
telling him, that, how high ſoever the French Am- 
baſſadours had talked in their harangues upon that 
occaſion, calling any proceeding againſt the Queen 
of Scots an open indignity, as well as an act of 
hoſtility againſt France, ſince ſhe was Queen Dowa- 
ger of France; yet all this was only matter of 


Em and decency; that Was extorted from the 


* 
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King of France; and, how high ſoever they might 1672. 
talk, they were well aſſured he would do nothing 
upon it. So that unfortunate Queen fell at that 
time, by reaſon of the Spaniſh preparations to con- 
quer England, under the pretence of ſetting her 
on the throne. She died, much more decently 
than ſhe had lived, in February 1587. 
But the Court of England ſaw, that if King The Spas 
Philip's fleet was in a condition to conquer Eng- nich fleet 


land, he would not abandon the deſign for her en 


as at frit 


being put out of the way; and that he certainly intended. 


intended to conquer it for himſelf, and not for 
another. So orders were given to make all poſſi- 
ble haſte with a fleet. Yet they were ſo little, 
provided for ſuch an invaſion, that, tho? they had 
then twenty good ſhips upon the ſtocks, it was 
not poſſible to get them in a condition to ſerve 
that ſummer: And the deſign of Spain was to ſail 
over in 1387. So, unleſs by corruption, or any 
other method, the attempt could be put off for 
that year, there was no ſtrength ready to reſiſt ſo 
powerful a fleet. But when it ſeemed not poſſible 
to divert the preſent execution of ſo great a de- 
5 merchant of London to their ſurpriſe un- 
lertook it. He was well acquainted with the ſtate 
of the revenue of Spain, with all their charge, and 
all that they could raiſe. He knew all their funds 
were ſo ſwallowed up, that it was impoſſible for 
them to victual and ſet our their fleet, but by their 
credit in the bank of Genoa. So he undertook 
to write to all the places of trade, and to get ſuch 

draughts made on that bank, that he ſhould by 

that means have it ſo entirely in his hands, that 

there ſhould be no money current there, equal to 

the great occaſion of victualling the fleet of Spain. 

He reckoned, the keeping ſuch a treaſure dead in 

his hands, till che ſeaſon of victualling was over, 

would be a loſs of 40000l. And at that rate he 


would ſave England, He managed the matter 
wich ſuch ſecrecy, 5 | 17 that the fleet could 
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hiſtory of that glori y | 
Boyle, Earl of Cork, who had then a great ſhare 


| The His Tory of the Reign 
not be ſet out that year. At ſo ſmall a price, and 
with fo ſkilfal a management, was the Nation 
ſaved at that time. This it ſeems was thought too 
great a myſtery of State to be communicated to 
Cambden, or to be publiſhed by him, when the 
inſtructions were put in his hands for writing the 
rde reign. But the famous 


in the affairs of Ireland, came to know it; and 


told it to two of his children, from whom I had 


it. The ſtory is ſo coherent, and agrees fo well 


The 
: fourth 
Criſis. 


with the ſtate of affairs at that time, that it ſeems 
highly credible. And, if it is true, it is certainly 
one of the curiouſeſt paſſages in our whole Eng- 
Ih hiſtory. J return from this digreſſion, which 
F hope will be no unacceptable entertainment to 
the reader: It is well known, how the deſign of the 
Armada miſcarried : And ſoon after that the Duke 
of Guiſe was ſtabbed: Not long after Henry HI. was 
alſo ſtabbed: And Henry V. ſucceeded, who 
broke the League, with which the great deſigns 
of Spain fell to the ground. So happily did this 
mr CH ms over.» ne 858 
The fourth Criſis was from the battle of Prague 
to the year 1630, in which, as was told in the firſt 
book, not only the Elector Palatine fell, but al- 


moſt all the Empire came under the Auſtrian yoke. 


All attempts to ſhake it off proved unſucceſsful, 
and fatal to thoſe who undertook it, till the young 
and great King of Sweden, Guſtavus Adolphus, 
engaged in it. The wars of Rochelle, together 
with" the lofs of that important place, ſeemed to 
threaten the deftruction'of the Proteſtants of France. 


England fell under thoſe unhappy jealouſies, which 
began a disjointing between the King and his peo- 
'ple: And the States were much preſſed by the 
Spaniards under Spinola. Breda was taken. But 
the worſt of all was, a quarrel that was raiſed be- 


- 
— 
” 
1 
* 
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tween Prince Maurice and arnevelt, that will re- 
quire - a tuller diſcuſſion, "than vas offered in the 
& +4 | 235 2 368 % E „ former 
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former book. All agree, that William Prince of 1672. 

Orange was one of the greateſt men in ſtory, who, ——— 
after many attempts for the recovery of the liber- 
ty of the Provinces, was in concluſion ſucceſsful, 
and formed that Republick. In the doing of it 
he was guilty of one great error, unleſs he was 
forced to it by the neceſſity of his affairs; which 
was the ſettling a negative in every one of the. 


Towns of Holland, in the matters of religion, of 
taxes, and of peace and war. It had been much 
ſafer, if it had been determined, that the two 
thirds muſt concur ; by which. the Government 
would have been much ftronger. Some thought, 
that he brought in ſo many little Towns to ba- 
Jance the greater, of whom he could not be ſure ; 
whereas he could more eaſily manage theſe ſmaller 
ones. Others have ſaid, that he was forced to it, 
to draw them to a more hearty concurrence in the 
war, ſince they were to have ſuch a ſhare in the 
Government for the future, But, as he ſettled it, 
the corruption of any one ſmall Town, may put 
all the affairs of Holland in great diſorder. e 
was alſo blamed, becauſe he laboured to raiſe the 
3 power of the Stadtholder ſo high, that in many 
| regards it was greater, than the power of the Counts 


er | F f 4 Was 


of Holland had been. But this was balanced by 

its being made elective, and by the ſmall appoint- 

5 ments he took to himſelf. It ſeems, he deſigned 

; to have ſettled that honour in his family: For af- 
? ter his death, there were reverſal letters found i 
: among his papers from the Duke of Anjou, when li] 
1 the Provinces invited him to be their Prince, by 9 
; which the Duke engaged himſelf ro leave Holland | 
i and Zealand in the Prince's hands. Before he | 
1 died, he had in a great meaſure loſt the affections 1 
x of the Clergy ; becauſe he was very earneſt for the | 
50 toleration of Papiſts, Judging that . neceſſary for 4 
x. the engaging men of all perſuaſions, in the com- | 
7 mon concerns of hberty, and for encouraging the ll 
2 other Provinces to come into the union. This i 
ll 
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1672. was much oppoſed by the preachers in Holland, 
— Wag were tor more violent methods. Thoſe, who 


but a few years before had complained of the cru- 
elty of the Church of Kome, were no ſooner de- 
livered from that, than they began to call for the 
ſame ways of projecuting thoſe who were of the 


| other fide. © This made that great Prince loſe 


ound with the zealots of his own fide before he 
ied. With him all their affairs ſunk. ſo faſt, that 
they ſaw the neceſſity of ſeeking protection elſe. 
where. Their Miniſters did of themielves, with; 
out the concurrence of the, States, ſend to, Queen 
Elizabeth, to, deſire her to take them under her 
on, on ſuch terms as ſhe ſhould preſcribe. 

nd, tho? the States were highly offended at this, 
yet they durſt not at that time complain of it, 
much leſs puniſh it: but were forced by the cla- 
mour of their people to follow an exam le, that 
was ſo irreg ularly ſet them. This I had from 
Halewyn 0! Dort, of whom 1 ſhall have occaſion 
to write afterwards. When the Queen ſent over 
the Earl of Leiceſter, with à new title, and an 
authority greater than was either in the Counts of 
Holland, or in the Stadtholder, by the name of 
upreme Governour : He as ſoon...as he landed at 
Flushing went firſt to Church, where he ordered 
rayers to be offered up for a bleſſing on his coun- 
. and deſired that he might receive the Sacra- 
ent next, day: And there he made ſolemn 
proteſtations che integrity and zeal... This pleaſ- 
94 the peo pie ſo much, that Barnevelt, and the 
5 8 ch e Hague, thought it neceſſary to ſecure 
thernſelves, ech the effects of ſuch a threatning 
popularity : So they {ent for the. Fenz afterwards 
rince aurice, who was then. at. Leyden, not yet 
Eighteen, and choſe him Stadtho Ter of Holland 
and Zealand,” ITbere had been ferien made 
againſt that, in their treaty with the Earl of Lei. 
eſter. 1 „ be was highly. offenc ed at it. I will 
N 5 farther no the 0 of his gpveroment, 


J and 
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did, as ſoon as it appeared that he was incapable ww | 


never be made up. Prince Maurice was for car- Bar- 


— ret, to lead the tuo parties, from which they 


4 


and the end that the Queen put to it; which ſhe 1672. ; 


of it, and was beginning to betray, and to ſell 

their beſt places. R e 
Prince Maurice and Barnevelt continued long Differen- 
in à perfect conjunction of counſels : Till upon eee 
the negotiations for a peace, or at leaſt for a truce, prince 
they differed ſo much, that their friendſhip ended Maurice 


in a moſt violent hatred, and a jealouſy that could of Orange 
rying on the war, which ſet him at the head of a 988 
reat army. And he had ſo great an intereſt in 
* conqueſts they made, that for that very reaſon 
8 infuſed it into the States, that they were 
now ſafe, and needed not fear the Spaniards any 
more; ſo there Was no reaſon for continuing the 
war. Prince Maurice on the other hand ſaid, their 
perſecuted brethren in the Popiſh Provinces wants. 
ed their help to ſet them at liberty. The work. 
ſeemed very ealy, and the proſpect of ſucceſs, was 
great. In oppoſition to this it was ſaid; ſince the 
ſeyen Provinces, were now ſafe, Why ſhould they 
extend their territories? Thoſe ho loved their 
religion and liberty in the other Provinces might. 
come and live among them: This would encreaſe 
both their numbers, and their wealth; Whereas 
the conqueſt of Antwerp might. prove fatal to 
them : Beides, that both France and England in; 
terpaſed : They would not allow.them to conquer 
more, nor become more formidable. All the ea: 
lous preachers were for continuing the war: And 
zole that were for peace were branded as men of 
na religion, who had only carnal and political views. 
While this. was, in debate every where, the diſputes 
began between Arminius and Gomarus, to fa: 
mous profeſſors at Leyden, concerning the decrees 
of God, and the, efficacy of grace; in which thoſe 


$w9. great men, Maurice and Barnevelt, went 7 


. 


differed in opinion. Prince Maurice in pri- 
Te vate 
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vate always talked on the fide of the Arminians: 


And Barnevelt believed predeſtination firmly. But, 


as he left reprobation out in his ſcheme, ſo he was 


na gainſt the unreaſonable ſeverity with which the 


Miniſters drove thoſe points. He found the Ar- 


minians were the better patriots : And he thought 
the other fide out of their zeal were engaged for 


carrying on the war, ſo as that they called all the 
pb thers indifferent as to all religions, and charged 


them as favourers of Spain and Popery. I will 
go no farther into the differences that followed, 
concerning the authority of the States General 


Over the ſeveral Provinces. It is certain, that 


every Province is a ſeparated State, and has an 
entire ſovereignty within itfelf, and that the 
States General are an aſſembly of the deputies 
of the ſeveral Provinces, but without any autho- 
rity over them. Yet it was pretended, that 
extraordinary diſeaſes required extraordinary re- 
medies : And Prince Maurice, by the aſſiſtance of 


2 party that the Miniſters made for him among 


the people, engaged the States to afſume an au- 
thority over the Province of Holland, and to put 


the Government in new hands. A Court was 


erected by the fame authority, to judge thoſe who 
had been formerly in the magiſtracy. Barnevelt 
Vas accuſed, together with Grotius, and fome 
others, as fomentors of ſedition, and for raiſing 
diſtractions in the country. He was condemned, 
and beheaded, Others were condemned to per- 
petual impriſonment. And every one of the 
Judges had a great gold medal given them, in the 
reverſe of which the Synod of Dort was repreſent- 
ed, which was called by the ſame authority. 1 
ſaw one of thoſe medals in the poſſeſſion of the 
poſterity of one of thoſe” Judges. King James 
aſſiſted Prince Maurice in all this: So powerfully 
do the intereſts of Princes carry them to concur in 
things that are moſt contrary. to their own incli- 
nations. The prevailing oaſſion of that King _ 
N is 
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His Hatred of the Puritans : That made him hate 1672. 
theſe opinions into which they went with great wy 
heat: And, tho' he encouraged all that were of 
the Arminian party in his own dominions, — he 
helped to cruſh them in Holland: He hated Bar- 
nevelt upon another ſcore; for his getting the 
cautionary towns out of his hands: And, accord- 
ing to the nature of impotent paſſions, this carried 
him to procure his ruin. After this victory that 
Prince Maurice had got over the party that op“ 
poſed him, he did not ſtudy to carry it much far- 
ther: He found quickly how much he had loft 
the hearts of the people, who had before that time : 
made him their idol, and now looked on him with f 
horror. He ſtudied to make up matters the beſt |; 
he could, that he might engage the States in the | 
Bohemian war. But all that was ſoon at an end. 


It was plain, that he had no deſign upon their li- | 
berty : Tho? he'could not bear the oppoſition, that | 
he began to meet with from a free State... [ 
His death put an end to all jealouſies: And his Prince N 


brother Prince Henry Frederick quickly ſettled 1 
the diſputes of Arminianiſm, by the toleration that s ige 
was granted them. He was known to be a ſecret govern- 
favourer of their tenets : He conducted the Armies ment. 
of the States with ſo much ſucceſs. and left them 

ſo much at liberty as to all their ſtate affairs, that all 

the jealouſies which his brother's conduct had raiſed, 

were quite extinguiſhed by him. The States made 

him great preſents. He became very rich. And his 

on had the ſurvivance of the Stadtholderſhip. But His ſon's 
his ſon had more of his uncle's fire in him, than heat. 


of his father's temper. He oppoſed the peace of 


Munſter all he could. The States came then to 1 
ſee, that they had continued too long in their al- 9 


liance with France againſt Spain, ſince France had 
got the aſcendant᷑ by too viſible a ſuperiority. So 
that their intereſt led them now to ſupport 
Spain againſt France. Prince William fell to be 
in ill terms with his mother. And ſhe, who had 


great i 
8 
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1672. great credit with, the States, ſet; up, ſuch an 

Lv, qppoſition to her ſon, that the peace of Munſter 

was in a great meaſure, che effect of their private 
quarrel. Prince William, : being married into the 
Royal, family; « of England, did all he could to em- 
broil. the States with the new Common-wealth. 
But he met with ſuch: oppoſition, that, he, finding 
the States were reſolved . to. diſmiſs a great part 
of, their army, ſuffered himſelf to be carried to 
violent counſels. I. need not enlarge on thin 
that are ſo well Known, as his ſending ſome of the 
ates, priſoners to Loveſtein, and his deſign to 
change the government of Amſterdam, Which was 
covered by: che poſt-boy,, who gave the alarm a 
12 hours before the Prince could get thither. 

. Theſe things, and the the effects t at followed on 
chem, are well known; As is, Io his death which 
followed a, few.-weeks after, in the moſt unhappy 

He, poſſible lot the Princeſs Royal's pregnancy. 
or as ſhe, hore, her ſon a week after his death, 
the eighth month; of her time, ſo he came into 
aol ee under great diſadvanta es., The States 
Were poſſeſſed with great jealouſies of the family, 
As it aſpiring, to ſobdue the liberties of their coun- 
try wWas inherent in it, and inſeparable from it. 
His Private affairs were alſo in a very bad condi- 
tion: Two great jointures vent out of his eſtate, 
to his ae and grandmother, beſides a vaſt 
debt that his father had contracted to aſſiſt the 
King. Who could have thought that an infant, 
brought intg the world wich ſo much ill health, 
and under ſo many ill, circumſtances, was born 
for che preſęrx ation of Europe, and of the Pro- 
teſtant religion,? So unlike do the events of things 
Praye. to their firſt appearances. And, ſince I am 
writing of his birth, I will ler down a ſtory, much 
xo the credit of, aſtrology, how. little regard ſo- 
er Imyſelf have to it. 1 tad. it from the late 
Queen's own mouth: And ſhe directed me to 
James who were of the Prince Ct in that time, 
* = f * 
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who confirmed it to me. Anunknown perſon put 1672. / 
a paper into the old Princeſs's, hands, which ſne 
took from him, thinking it was a petition.” When 


ſhe looked into it, ſhe found it was her ſon's nati- 
vity, together with the fortunes of his life, and a 
full deduction of many accidents, which followed 
very punctually, as they were predicted. But that 
which was moſt particular was, that he was to have 
a ſon by a widow, and was to die of the ſmall pox 
in the twenty fifth year of his age. So thoſe who 


were apt to give credit to Pe e of that ſort 
oyal- was to die; and 


fancied, that the Princeſs 
that he was upon that to marry the widow of ſome 
other perſon. It was a common piece of raillery 


in the Court, upon the death of any Prince, co 


aſk what a perſon his widow was. But when he 
was taken ill of the ſmall pox, then the decy- 
e, the matter was obvious, and it ſtruck his 
ancy ſo much, that probably it had an ill effect 
upon him. Thus was the young Prince born; 
who was ſome years after barred by the Perpetual 
Edict, from all hopes of arriving at the Stadthol- 
derſhip. VO TR | | | 


The chief error in De Wit's adminiſtration - The er- 
that he did not again raiſe the authority of rhe rors of 
De Wit's 
to have both the legiſlature and the execution in nent. 


Council of State; ſince it was very inconvenient 


the ſame hands. It ſeemed neceſſary to put the 
conduct of affairs in a body of men, that ſhould 
indeed be accountable to the States, but ſhould be 
bred to buſineſs. By this means their counſels 
might be both quick and ſecret; whereas, when 
all is to be determined by the States, they can have 
no ſecrets: And they muſt adjourn often to con- 
ſult their principals: So their proceedings muſt 


be ſlow. During De Wit's Miniſtry, the Council 


of State was fo ſunk, that it was conſidered only 
as one of the forms of the government. But the 
whole execution was brought to the States them- 
Elves, \ Certainly a great aſſembly is a very im- 
e. c 
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proper ſubject of the executive part of power. tr 
is indeed very proper, that ſuch a body ſhould be 


a check on thoſe, who have the executive power 
truſted to them. It is true, De Wit found it ſo; 


which was occaſioned by reaſon of the Engliſh 
Ambaſſador's being once admitted to ſit in that 
Council. They pretended; indeed, that it was only 
on the account of the cautionary towns; which 


moved the States to give England a right to ſome 
_ ſhare in their counſels. After theſe were reſtored, 


they did not think it decent to diſpute the right 
of the Ambaſſador's ſitting any more there. But 
the eaſier way was, the making that Council to 
ſignify nothing, and to bring all matters immedi- 
ately to the States. It had been happy for De Wit 
himſelf, and his country, if he had made uſe of 
the credit he had, in the great turn upon Prince 
William's death, to have brought things back to 
the ſtate in which they had been anciently; ſince 
the eſtabliſhed errors of a conſtitution and govern- 
ment can only be changed in a great revolution. 
He ſet up on a popular bottom: And ſo he was 
not only contented to ſuffer matters to go in the 


channel in which he found them; but in many 


things he gave way to the raiſing the ſeparated ju- 
riſdiction of the towns, and to the leflening the 
authority of the Courts at the Hague. This raiſed 
his credit; but weakened the union of the Pro- 
vinces. The ſecret of all affairs, chiefly the foreign 
negotiations, lay in few hands. Others, who were 
not taken into the confidence, threw all miſcar- 
riages on him; which was fatal to him. The re- 
putation he had got in the war with England, and 
the happy concluſion of it, broke a party that was 


then formed againſt him. After that he diftaretl 


to the States: And all ſubmitted to him. The 


cConcluding the Triple Alliance in ſo ſnort a time, 


er forms of their government, ſhewed, 


.how 


ure he was of a general concurrence with 


every thing that he propoſed. In the negotiations 
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between the States, and France, and England, he 1672. 
fell into great errors. He ſtill fancied, that tg 
King of England muſt ſee his own intereſt ſo viſi- 
bly, in the exaltation of the Prince of Orange, that 
he reckoned that the worſt that could happen was, 
to raiſe him to the truſt of Stadtholder; ſince En- 
gland could not gain ſo much by a conjunction 
with France, as by the King's having ſuch an in- 
tereſt in their government, as he muſt certainly 
come to have, when his nephew ſhould be their 
Stadtholder. So he thought, he had a ſure re- 
ſerve to gain England at any time over to them. 
But he had no apprehenſion of the King's being a 
Papiſt, and his deſign to make himſelf abſolute at 
home. And he was amazed to find, that, tho' 
the Court of England had talked much of that 
matter of the Prince of Orange, when the States 
were in no diſpoſition to hearken to it, and fo 
uſed it as a reproach or a ground of a quarrel, yet 
when it came more in view, they took no ſort of 
notice of it, and ſeemed not only cold, but even 
diſpleaſed with it. The Prince, as his natural re- 
ſervedneſs ſaved him from committing many er- 
rors, ſo his gravity, and other virtues recommend- 
ed him much to the Miniſters, and to the body of 
the people. The family of De Wit, and the town _ 
of e e carried ſtill the remembrance of 
what was paſs'd freſh in their thoughts. They 
ſet it alſo. up for a maxim, that the making of 
a Stadrholder was the giving up their liberty, and 
that the conſequence of it would. be, the putting 
. the ſovercigaty of their country in, him, or at leaſt 
in his family. The long continuance of a Mi- 
niſtry in one perſon, and that to ſo high a degree, 
muſt naturally raiſe envy, and beget diſcontent, 
, eſpecially in a popular government. This made 
many become De Wit's enemies, and by conſe- 
- quence the Prince's friends. And the Preachers 
employed all their . zeal, to raiſe the reſpect of the 
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2 ple for a family, * which they had been 0 
= ker eaſy and happy 

Th) When the PN was of full age, it was pro- 

Prince of poſed in ſo many places that he ſhould have the 


SE. fupream command of their armies and fleets, that 


neral. De Wit ſaw the tide was too ſtrong to be reſiſted. 


So, after he had oppoſed it long, he propoſed 
Wine limitations, that ſhould be ettled, previous 
to his advancement. The hardeſt of all was, that 
he ſhould bind himfelf by oath never to pretend to 
de Stadtholder, nor ſo much as to accept of it, 
tho it ſhould be offered him. "Theſe conditions 
were not of an eafy digeſtion. Yet, it was thought 
neceſſary, that the Prinee ſhould be once at the 
head © their armies : That would create a great 
dependence on him: And if God bleſs'd him with 
ſucceſs, ir would not be poſſible to keep him fo 
low, as theſe limitations laid him: And the obli- 
gation never to accept of the Stadtholderſhip could 
only be meant of his not accept ing the offer from 
any tumultuary bodies of the populace, or the ar- 
my; but could not be a reſtraint on him, if the 
States ſhould make the offer, ſince his oath was 
made to them, and by conſequence it was in their 
wer to releaſe the obligation that did ariſe from 

it to themſelves. The Court of England blamed 
him for ſubmitting to ſuch conditions. But he 
had no reaſon to rely much on the advices of thoſe, 
who had taken fo little care of him during all the 


credit they had with the States, while the Triple 


Alliance gave them a great intereſt in cheir affairs. 
As ſoon as he was brought into the command of 


the armies, he told me, he ſpoke to De Wit, and 


deſired to live in an entire confidence with him. 
His anſwer was cold: So he ſaw that he could not 
depend upon him. When he told me this, he 
added, that he was certainly one of the greateſt 
men of the age, and he believed he ſerved his coun- 


try faithfully.” De Wit reckoned, that the French 


* not come to Holland but by che . — 
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And he had taken great care of the ai of 1672. 
Maeſtricht; but very little of thoſe that lay on the —_—_ 
Rhine and the Iſel, where the States had many 

zlaces, but none of them good. They were ill 
fortified; and ill ſupplied. But moſt of them 
were worſe commanded, by men of no courage, 
nor practice in military affairs, who conſidered 
their governments as places, of which they were 
to make all the advantage that they could. 

Now I come to give an account of the fifth The fifth 
Criſis brought on the whole Reformation, which Crilis. 
has been of the longeſt continuance, ſince we are 
yet in the agitations of it. The deſign was firſt 
laid againſt the States. But the method of in- 
Vading them was ſurprizing, and not look'd for. 
The Elector of Coloign was all his life long a very 
weak man: Yet it was not thought that he could 
have been prevailed on to put the French in poſ- 
ſeſſion of his country, and to deliver himſelf 5 
all his dominions over into their hands. When he 
did that, all upon the Rhine were ſtruck with ſuch 
"a conſternation, that there was no {ſpirit nor cou- 
rage left! It is true, they could not have made a 
great reſiſtance: Yet if they had but gained alittle 
time; that had given the States ſome leiſure to 
look round them, to ſee what was to be done. 
The King of France came down to Utrecht, The 
8 nie a land flood. This ſtruck the Dutch with ſo ms 
juſt a terror, that nothing but great errors in his —— 
management could have kept them, from deliver · 
ing themſelves entirely up to him. Never was 
more applauſe given with leſs reaſon than the King 
of France had upon this campaign. His ſucceſs 
Was owing rather to De Wit's errors, than to his 
on conduct. There was fo little heart or judg- 
ment ſhewn, in the management of that run of 
ſucceſs, that, when that year is ſet out, as it may 
well be, it will appear to be one of the leaſt glo- 
rious E his life; tho', when ſeen in a falſe lighr, 
it appears. one of the moſt glorious in hiſtory. 'The 
en. I G. 8 conqueſt 
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1672; conqueſt of the Netherlands at that time might 
have been ſo eaſily compaſſed, that, if his under- 


ſtanding and, his courage had not been equally de- 
fective, he could not have miſcarried in it. When 
his army paſs'd the Rhine, upon which ſo much 
eloquence and poetry have been beſtowed, as if all 
had been animated by his preſence and direction, he 
was viewing it at a very fate diſtance. . When he 


came to Utrecht, he had neither the Prince of 


Conde, nor Mr. Turenne to adviſe with : And he 
was wholly left to his Miniſters. The Prince of 
Conde was ſlightly wounded, as he paſſed the 
Rhine: And Turenne was ſent againſt the Elector 
of Brandenburgh, who was coming down with his 
army, partly to ſave his own country of Cleve, 
but chiefly to aſſiſt his allies the Dutch. So the 
[King had none about him to adviſe with, but Pom- 


ponne and Louvoy, when the Dutch ſent to him 


to know what he demanded. Pomponne's advice 


was wiſe and moderate, and would in concluſion 
have brought about all that he intended. He pro- 
22 that the King ſhould reſtore all that be- 
longed to the ſeven Provinces, and require of them 
only the places that they had without them; chiefly 


_  Maeſtricht, Bois Le Duc, Breda, and Bergen- op- 


200m: Thus the King would maintain an appear- 


ance of preſerving the ſeven Provinces entire, 


wWahich the Crown of France had always protected. 


To this certainly the, Dutch would have yielded, 


without any difficulty. By this he had the Spa- 
niſh Netherlands entirely-in his power, ſeparated 
from Holland and the Empire; and might have 
taken them, whenſoever he pleaſed. This would 


have an appearance of moderation, and would ſtop 


But fol- 


the motion that all Germany was now in; which 


. Could have no effect, if the States did not pay and 


ſabſiſt the troops. Louvoy on the other hand pro- 


1 by poſed, that the King ſhould make uſe of the con- 
an 1 man fternation the Dutch were then in, and put them 
out õf a condition of oppoſing him for the future. 
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He therefore adviſed, that the King ſhould de- 1672. 
mand of them, beſides all that Pomponne moved... 
the paying a vaſt ſum for the charge of that cam- 
paign ; the giving the chief Church in every town 
for the exerciſe of the Popiſh religion; and that 
they ſhould put themſelves under the protection 
of France; and ſhould ſend an Embaſſador every 
year with a medal acknowledging it; and ſhould: 
enter into no treaties, or alliances, but by the di- 
rections of France. The Dutch Embaſſadors were 
' amazed, when they ſaw that the demands roſe to 
ſo extravagant a pitch. One of them ſwooned 
away, when he heard them read: He could nei- 
ther think of yielding to them, nor ſee how they 
could reſiſt them. There was an article put in for 
form, that they ſhould give the King of England 
full ſatisfaction. But all the other demands were 
made without any concert with England, tho?. 
Lockhart was then following the Court. | 
I fay nothing of the ſea fight in Solbay, in which 
De Ruyter had the glory of ſurprizing the Engliſh 
fleet, when they were thinking leſs of engaging the 
enemy, than of an extravagant preparation for 
the uſual diſorders of the twenty ninth of May: 
Which he prevented, engaging them on the twen- 
ty eighth, in one of the moſt obſtinate ſea fights 
that has happened in our age; in which the French 
took more care of themſelves than became gallant 
men, unleſs they had orders to look on, and leave 
9 the Engliſh and Dutch to fight it out, while they 
5 preſerved the force of France entire. De Ruyter 
Id diſabled the ſhip in which the Duke was, whom 
p ſome blamed for leaving his ſhip too ſoon. Then 
oh his perſonal courage began firſt to be called 
oe in queſtion. The Admiral of the blue ſquadron. 
5 was burnt by a fire ſhip, after a long engagement 
* with a Dutch ſhip much inferior to him in ſtrength. 
m In it the Earl of Sandwich periſhed with a great 
0 many about him, who would not leave him, as he Mn 
Fs BS would | 
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would not leave his ſhip, by a piece of obſtinate 


courage, to which he was provoked by an indecent 


reflection the Duke made, on an advice he had of- 
fered, of drawing nearer the ſhore, and avoiding 


an engagement, as if in that he took more care of 


himſelf than of the King's honour. The Duke of 
Buckingham came aboard the fleet; tho' it was 
obſerved, that he made great haſte away, when 


he heard the Dutch fleet was in view. The Duke 


told me, that he ſaid to him, ſince they might en- 
gage the enemy quickly, he intended to make ſure 
of another world: So he deſired to know who was 


the Duke's Prieſt, that he might reconcile himſelf 


to the Church. The Duke told him, Talbot 
would help him to a Prieſt. And che brought one 
to him. They were for ſome time ſhut up toge- 


: ther. And the Prieft ſaid; he had reconciled him. 


The 

Dotch in 
great ex- 
Ti emities. 


importance of it, by the command of the water 
that could drown all to Amſterdam, flung the 
keys into the ditch, and went back to Naerden. 


according to their form. The Duke of Bucking- 
ham, who had no religion at heart, did this only 
to recommend himſelf to the Duke's confidence. 
It may be eaſily imagined, that all things were 
at this time in great diſorder at the Hague. The 
French poſſeſſed themſelves of Naerdin: And a 


party had entred into Muyden, who had the keys 


of the gates brought to them. But they, ſeeing 
it was an inconſiderable place, not knowing the 


But when the conſequence of the place was under- 
ſtood, another party was fent to ſecure it. But be- 
fore their return, two battalions were ſent from the 
Prince of Orange, who ſecured the place; and by 


that means preſerved Amſterdam, where all were 


trembling, and thought of nothing but of treating 
and ſubmiſſion. The States were very near the 
extremities of deſpair. They had not only loſt 


many places, but all their garriſons in them. 


Guelder, Overyſſel, and Utrecht, were quite loſt 
Bl | 3 | An 
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dable impreſſion on Groninghen, and at laſt; be- 


ſieged it. All theſe misfortunes came ſo thick one 


after another, that no ſpirit was left. And, to 
compleat their ruin, à jealouſy was ſpread thro! 
all Holland, that they were betrayed by thoſe who 
were in the government; and that De Wit intend- 
ed, all ſhould - periſh; rather than the family of 
Orange ſhould be ſet up. Mombas, one of their 


Generals, who married De / Groot's faſter, - had 


baſely abandoned his poſt, which was to defend 
the Rhine where the French paſſed it: And when 
he was put in arreſt for that, he made his eſcape; 


and went to the French for ſanctuary. Upon this 
the people complained. loudly: And the States 


were ſo puzaled, that their hearts quite failed them: 
When chey were aſſembled, they looked on one 
another like men amazed; ſometimes all in tears. 
Once the Spaniſh Embaſſador came, and demand- 
ed audience. And when he was brought in, he 
told them, that out of the affection that he bore 
them, and the union of his Maſter's intereſt with 
theirs, he came to blame their conduct: They 
looked ſad: They never appeared in the Vorhaut 
in their coaches: And upon all occaſions they 
looked like men deſpairing of their country: This 
quite diſheartened their people: Therefore he ad- 
viſed them to put on another countenance, to pub- 
liſn that they had good news, that their allies were 
in march; and to feed their people with probable 
ſtories, and ſo to keep up their ſpirits. They 
thought the advice was ſeaſonable, and followed it. 


And the Bifhop of Munſter was making a formi- 
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They ſent two Embaſſadors, Dycvelt and Ha- Embaſſa- 
lewyn, to join with Borel, who was ſtill in Eng- dors ſent 
land, to try if it was poſſible to divide England 10 Eng- 


from France. And the morning in which they * 
were diſpatch'd away, they had ſecret powers given 
them to treat, concerning the Prince of Orange's - 


being their Stadtholder: For Lord Arlington had 
ſo oft reproached Borel for their not doing it, that 
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1672. he in all his letters continued ſtill to preſs that on 
chem. When they came over, they were for 


form's ſake put under a guard. Yet. Borel was 
ſuffered to come to them; and was tranſported 
with joy, when they told him what powers they 
had in that affair of the Prince. And immediately 
he went to Lord Arlington: But came ſoon back, 
like one amazed, when he found that no regard 
was had to that, which he had hoped would have 
entirely gained the Court. But he was a plain 
man, and had no great depth. The others were 
ſent to Hampton Court; and were told, that the 
King would not treat ſeparately, but would ſend 
over Embaſſadors to treat at Utrecht. They met 
ſecretly with many in England, and informed 
themſelves by them of the ſtate of the Nation. 
They gave money liberally, and gained ſome in 


the chief offices to give them intelligence. The 


Court underſtanding that they were not idle, and 


that the Nation was much inflamed, ſince all the : 
offers that they made were rejected, commanded 


them to go back. The Duke of Buckingham 
and Lord Arlington were ordered to go to Utrecht. 


And, to give the Nation ſome ſatisfaction, Lord 
Hallifax was ſent over afterwards. But he was 


not in the ſecret. The Dutch, hearing that their 
Embaſſadors were con ing over without making 
peace with England, ran together in great num- 
bers to Maeſland ſluice, and reſolved to cut them 


n pieces at their landing; for they heard they were 


at the Brill. But, as they were croſſing the Maes, 
a little boat met them, and told them of their 


danger, and adviſed them to land at another place, 
' where coaches were ſtaying to carry them to the 
Hague. So they miſſed the ſtorm, that broke out 


"fatally at the Hague the next day, where mens 


The tra- 


minds were in great agitation. el 
De Wit was once at night going home from the 


2 5 25 end States, when four perſons ſet on him to murder 
In " him, He ſhewed on that occaſion. both an inte: 
. 8 b | 25 99 | 4 7 | pid 
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pid courage, and a great preſence of mind. He 1672. 
was wounded in ſeveral places. Yet he got out of.. 
their hands. One of them was taken, and con- 
demned for it. All De Wit's friends preſſed him 
to ſave his life. But he thought, tha: ſuch an at- 
tempt, on a man in his poſt, was a crime not to be 
pardoned ; tho', as to his own part in the matter, 
he very freely forgave it. The young man con- 
feſſed his crime, and repented of it: And proteſt- 
ed he was led to it by no other conſideration, but 
that of zeal for his country and religion, which 
he thought were betrayed. And he died as in aa 
rapture of devotion, which made great impreſſion * 
on the ſpectators. At the ſame time a Barber ac- 
cuſed De Wit's elder brother of a practice on him, 
in order to his murdering the Prince. There were 
ſo many improbabilities in his ſtory, which was 
ſupported by no circumſtances, that it ſeemed no 
way credible. Let Cornelius de Wit was put to 
the torture on it, but ſtood firm to his innocence. 
The ſentence was accommodated rather to the ſtate 
of affairs, than to the ſtrict rules of juſtice. In the 
mean time, while his brother had reſigned his 
charge of Penſionary, and was made one of the 
Judges of the High Court, Cornelius De Wit was 
baniſhed; which was intended rather as a ſending - 
him out of the way, than as a ſentence againſt 
him. I love not to deſcribe ſcenes of horror, as 
was that black and infamous one committed on the 
two brothers. I can add little to what has been 
ſo often printed. De Wit's going in his o.] n 
coach to carry his brother out of town was a great 
error: And looked like a triumph over-a ſentence, 
which was unbecoming the character of a Judge. 
Some furious agitators, who pretended zeal for che 
Prince, gathered the rabble together. And by 
that vile action that followed they did him more 
hurt, than they were ever able to repair. His 
0 enemies have taken advantages from thence to caſt 
the infamy of this on him, and on his party, ta 
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1652. make them all odious; tho the Prince ſpoke, of ii 
» always to me with the greateſt horror poſlible, 


The 
Prince of 
Orange 
made 
Stadthol- 
der. 
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The Miniſters:in Holland did upon this 'occaſion 
ſhew a very particular violence, In their ſermons, 


and in ſome printed treatiſes, they charged the 


Judges with corruption, who had carried the ſen- 
tence no farther than to baniſhment: And com- 
pared the fate of the De Wits to Haman's. 
J need not relate the great change of the Magiſ- 
tracy in all the Provinces; the repealing the Per- 
petual Edict; and the advancing the Prince of 
Orange to be Stadtholder, after they had voided 
the obligation of the oath he had taken, about 
which he took ſome time to deliberate., Both Law- 
yers and Divines agreed, that thoſe to whom he 
had made that oath releaſing the obligation. of it, 


he was no longer bound by it. The States gave 


him, for that time, the full power of peace and 


war. All this was carried farther by the town of 8 


Amſterdam; for they ſent | a deputation to him, 
offering bim the ſovereignty of their town. When 


he was pleaſed to tell me this paſſage, he ſaid, he 


knew the rcaſon for wllich they made it was, hen 
cauſe they thought all was loſt; And they choſe 


to have the infamy of their loſs fall on him, rather 


than on themſelves. He added, that he was, ſure 
the country could not beat a ſovereign andi that 
they would contribute more to the; war, When it 
was in order to the preſerving their own liberty, 
than for any Prince whatſoever... So he told them, 


that, without taking any time to conſult on the 


anſwer to be made to ſo great an offer, he did im- 
mediately refuſe it. He was fully ſatisfied with 


the power already logged with him, a A would: ne- 
ver endeavour to carry it any farther. 

The Prince's advancement gave a new life to the 
whole country. He, tho: chen very young, and 
little acquainted with the affairs of State or War, 


did apply himſelf ſo to both, that, notwithſtand- 
| ing the: dejperate ans: in —_ he found matters, 


A. 2 he 
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be. neither loſt heart, nor committed errors, The 1672. 
PDukæof Buckingham and the Lord Arlington tried — 
to hring the King of France to offer them better 
teims ; but in van. That Prince was ſo lifted up, The Eng- 
that he ſeemed to conſider. the King very little, lim Ein- 
While he was ſo high on the one hand, and the haſſadors 
Prince of Orange ſo ſteady on the other, the Eng- 5 Lally in | 
lis Embaſſadors ſoon. faw, that all the offices they gc; — thy þ 
could do were, aun... One day the Prince eſt of hi 
(who told me this himſelf) was arguing with them France. . 
upon the King' 8 conduct, as the moſt unaccount- 
able thing poſlible, who was contributing ſo much : 
to the exaltation of France, which muſt prove in 
concluſion fatal to himſelf; and as urging this in Þ 
 ſeyeral particulars, The Duke of — 7 — | 
broke out in an oath, which was his uſual ſtyle, and 
ſaid, he was in the right; and ſo offered to ſign a 
peace immediately with the Prince. Lord Arling- 
ton ſeemed amazed at his raſhneſs! Let he Per- ee 
ſiſted in it, and faid, poſitivelyghe;, would do it. * 
Thei Prince upon chat, not Knowing What — 
powers he might. have, ordered che articles tobe 
engroſſed. And, he believed, if, he could poſſibly 
haye got them gesdy while he Was with him, that 
be would have igned, chem. They were ready by 
N But hy that time hehad changed his 
wiad. Thgt Hole ar parting; preſſed. him much. 
te put himſelf wholly in the King's hands 3 and a- 
ſured him end gargof his affairs, as of his 
o The Prince, cut him ſnort : +He aid, his 
country had itruſted him, andi he would neyer de-: 
ceiye, nor betray them for any haſe ends of his on. 
Ihe Duke anſwered, he was, not to think any 
of, his country, for it was loſt; If it ſhould — 
out the ſummer, by reaſon of che waters that had 1 
drowned a. great part of it, the winters froſt would il 


| lay them open : And he repeated the words often, do 
5 not you ſee it is loſt? The Prince's anſwer de- 
by ſeryves to be remembred: He faid, he ſaw it was 
1 indeed in great danger: But there was a ſure way ne⸗ 

/ ver to . it loft, and chat was to 11 in the laſt ditch. 
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Waldeck. 
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The perſon that the Prince relied on chiefly, as 
to the affairs of Holland, was Fagel: A man very 
learned in the law, who had a quick apprehenſion, 
and a clear and ready judgment. He had a co- 


pious eloquence, more popular than correct: And 
Was fit to carry matters with a torrent in a nume- 
©. rous aſſembly. De Wit had made great uſe of 


him; for he joined with him very zealouſly in 
the carrying the Perpetual Edict, which he ne- 
gotiated with the States of Frizeland, who op- 
poſed it moſt: And he was made Greffier, or Se- 
cretary to the States General, which is the moſt 
beneficial place in Holland. He was a pious, and 


virtuous man: Only he was too eager, and vio- 
lent. He was too apt to flatter himſelf, He had 


much heart, when matters. went well ; but had not 
the courage that became a great Miniſter, on un- 
eaſy and difficult occalions. 
Prince Waldeck was their Chief General: A 
man of a great compaſs, and @ true judgment; 
equally able in the cabinet, and in the camp. But 
he was always unfucceſsRil, berauſe he was never 
furniſhed according to the ſchemes chat he had laid 
down. The opinion that Armies had of him, as 
an unfortunate General, made him really ſo: For 


not an entire 
command. 


the ruin of the De Wits, with whom he was for- 
merly united, and the progreſs the French had 
made in Utrecht, where his eftate and intereſt lay, 


deſpaired too ſoon; and went and lived under 


them. Tet he did great ſervice to his Province. 


Upon every violation of articles, he went and 


demanded juſtice, and made proteſtations with a 
boldneſs, to which the French were ſo little ac- 


euſtomed, that they were amazed at it. Upon 


the French leaving Utrecht, and on the re-eſta- 


| bliſhing that Province, he was left out of the Go- 


© Verament, 


Be OO ingenious do omit - ies — . 


ſoldiers cannot have much heart, when they have 
confidence in him, that has the chief 


- Dickvelt on his rerupp from England, ſeeing 
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vernment. Let his 14 abilities, and the inſi- 1672. 
nuating ſmoothneſs of his temper, procured him 
ſo many friends, that the Prince was prevailed on 
to receive him into his confidence: And he had a 
great ſhare of it to the laſt, as he well deſerved. 

He had a very perfect knowledge of all the affairs 

of Europe, and great practice in many Embaſſies. 

He ſpoke too long, and with too much vehe- 19 
mence. He was in his private deportment a vir- i; 
tuous and religious man, and a zealous Prote- i 
ſtant. In the adminiſtration of his Province, which i; 
was chiefly truſted to him, there was great com- 1 
plaints of partiality, and of a defective juſtice. | 
Halewyn, a man of great intereſt in the town And 
of Dort, and one of che Judges in the Court FHalewyn. 
of Holland, was the perſon of them all whom' I, 
knew beſt, and valued moſt: And was the next 
Fagel in the Prince's confidence. He had a great 
compaſs of learning, beſides his own profeſſion, 

in which he was very eminent. He had 1 
divinity with great exactneſs; and was well read 
in all. hiſtory, but moſt particularly in the Greek 
and Roman authors. He was a man of great vi- 
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vacity: He apprehended things ſoon, and judged 
very correctly. He ſpoke ſhort, but with life. iN 
He had a courage and vigour in his counſels, that =_ 
became one, who had formed himſelf upon the beſt ' 
models in the ancient authors. He was a man of ik 
ſevere: morals. + And as he had great credit in the 9 
Court where he ſate, ſo he took care that the par- il 


tialities of friendſhip ſhould not mix in the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice. He had in him all the 
beſt notions of a great patriot, and a true Chri- 
ſtian philoſopher. He was brought in very early 
to the ſecret of affairs, and went into the buſineſs 
of the Perpetual Edict very zealouſſy. Yet he 
quickly ſaw the error of bringing matters of State 
immediately into numerous aſſemblies. He con- | 
fidered the States maintaining in themſelves the Il 
ſovereign power, as the baſis upon which the li- al 
Fa by V : By berty 
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berty of their country was built. But he thought, 


ow the adminiſtration of the government muſt be 


The 
Prince 
ſtudied to 


a precedent was very 


lodged in a Council. He thought it a great miſ- 


fortune, that the Prince was ſo young at his firſt 
exaltation; and ſo poſſeſſed with military matters, 
to which che extremity of their affairs required 


that he ſhould be entirely applied, that he did not 
then correct that error, which could only be done 
upon ſo extraordinary a conjuhcture. He ſaw the 
great error of De Wit's miniſtry,” of keeping the 
ſecret of affairs ſo much in his own hands. Such 
ous to publick liber-- 
ty, when it was in the poser of one man to give 
up his country. Their 
lodging ſo great a truſt Wich one, who had no 


could not bear the 
kita! oft birth or rank. Let he ſaw it was 


neceſſary to have ſuch an authority, as De Wit's 
merits and ſucceſs had procured him, lodged ſome 


where. The factions at animoſities, that were in 


almoſt all their towns, mad it as neceſſary for 
their good government at home, as it was for the 


command of their armies abroad, to have this. 
85 truſted toi a perſon of that eminence of birth 


rank, that he 3 ht be above the envy,” that is 
abhways among equals, when any one of them is 


raiſed to a diſproportioned-deg of ;greatneſs 


above the reſt. He obſerved forme errors that were 


in the Prince's cohduct. But after all, he ſaid, it 


was viſible chat he was always in the rue intereſt 
of his country: So that the keeping up a faction 
againſt him Was like to PEP gan to-all ken 


as well as td themſelves, 
The greateſt Miskortünt 1 ths Prince 8 n 


was, that the? wiſeſt, and che moſt conſiderablt 


correct the men in their tons, that had. been acquainted with 


errors he the conduct of affairs formerly, were now under a 


fell in at 


cloud, and were either turned out of the Magi- 
ftracy, or thought it convenient to retire from buſi- 


neſs. And many hot, but poor men, who had 


ſignalized their zeal in the turn newly tongs 


1 
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of King CRAKL ES II. 4861 
to be called the Prince's friends, and to be put 1672. 
every where into the Magiſtracy. They quickly wwe 
loſt all credit, having little diſcretion, and no au- 
thority. They were very partial in the govern- 
ment, and oppreſſive, chiefly of thoſe of the other 
ſice. The Prince ſaw this ſooner than he could 
find a remedy for it. But by degrees the men of 
the other ſide came into his WN and promiſed 
to ſerve him faithfully, in order to the driving out 
the French, and the ſaving their country. The 
chief of thoſe were Halewyn of Dort, Pats of Rot- 
terdam, and Van Beuning of Amſterdam. 
The laſt of theſe was ſo well known, both in VanBeun- 
France and England, and had fo great credit in his ing s cha- 
own town, that he deſerves to be more particularly 
ſet out. He was a man of great notions. - He had 
a wonderful vivacity, but roo much levity in his 
thoughts. His temper was inconſtant; firm, and 
poſitive for a while ; but apt to change, from a 
giddineſs of mind, rather than from any falſehood 
in his nature. He broke twice with the Prince, 
after he eame into a confidence with him. He 
employed me to reconcile him to him for the third 
time: But the Prince ſaid, he could not truſt him 
any more. He had great knowledge in all ſcien- 
ces, and had ſuch a copiouſneſs of invention, with 
ſuch a pleaſantneſs, as well as a variety of conver- 
ſation, that 1 have often compared him to the 
Dulce of Buckingham : Only he was virtuous, and 
devout; much in the enthuſiaſtical way. In the 
end of his days he ſet himſelf wholly to mind the 
Eaſt- India trade? But that was an employment 
not ſo well ſuited to his natural genius. And it 
ended fatally: For the actions ſinking on the ſud- 
den on the breaking out of a new war, that ſunk 
him into a *malancholy, which quite diſtracted 
of "Amſterdam was for many Errors 
J him as by a dictator. And commit. 
em to as many errors, as the pra wo 
ggeſted. The break-"awiter- 
5 ung dams 
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A Munſter in the year 1658, was owing to that. It 
was then demonſtrated, that the loſs of that town 
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The HisTory of the Reign 
ing the Weſt-India company, and the loſs of 


laid the States open on that ſide; and that Mun- 
ſter, being in their hands, would not only cover 
them, but be a fit place for making levies in Weſt- 
phalia. Yet Amſterdam would not conſent to that 


new charge; and fancied, there was no danger on 


that ſide. But they found afterwards, to their 


coſt, that their unreaſonable managery in that par- 


ticular drew upon them an expence of many mil- 


lions, by reaſon of the unquiet temper af that 
martial Biſhop, who had almoſt ruined them this 
year on the ſide of Friſeland. But his miſcarriage 


in the ſiege of Groninghen, and the taking Coe- 
vorden by ſurprize in the end of the year, as it 
was among the firſt things that raiſed the ſpirits 


of the Dutch, ſo both the Biſhop's ſtrength and 
reputation ſunk ſo entirely upon it, that he never 


gave them any great trouble after that. 
Another error, into which the frugality of Am- 
ſterdam drew the States, was occaſioned by the of- 


fer that D*Eſtrades, the French Embaſſador, made 


them in the year 1663, of a diviſion of the Spa- 
niſh Netherlands, by which Oſtend and a line from 
thence to Maſtricht, within which Bruges, Ghent, 


and Antwerp, were to be comprehended, was of- 


fered to them; the French deſiring only St. Omer, 


Valenciennes, Cambr a, and Luxemburgh : And 
the dominions that lay between thoſe lines were to 


be a free Commonwealth; as Kalewyn aſſured me, 
who ſaid, he was in the ſecret at that time. This 
was much debated all Holland over. It was viſi- 


ble, that this new Commonwealth, taken out of 


the hands of the Spaniards, muſt naturally have 


fallen into a dependence on the States; and have 
become more conſiderable, when put under a bet- 
ter conduct. Yet this would have put the States 
at that time to ſome conſiderable charge. And, 

to avoid that, the propoſition was rejected, . 
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of King CHARLES II. 463 
by the oppoſition that Amſterdam made to it; 1672. 
where the prevailing maxim was, to reduce their . 
expence, to abate taxes, and to pay their publick 
| debts. By ſuch an unreaſonable parſimony mat- 
ters were now brought to that ſtate, that they 
were engaged into a war of ſo vaſt an expence, 
that the yearly produce of their whole eſtates, did 
not anſwer all the taxes, that they were forced to 
lay on their people. - 
15 5 the Feiner ſaw, that the French demands The 
were at this time ſo high, and that it was not poſ- Prince 
ſible to draw England into a ſeparate treaty, he he 
got the States to call an extraordinary aſſembly, to comi- 
the moſt numerous that has been in this age. To ne the 
them the Prince ſpoke near three hours, to the Wr. 
amazement of all that heard him, which was own= 
ed to me by one of the deputies of Amſterdam. 
He had got great materials put in his hands, of 
which he made very good uſe. He firſt went 
thro' the French propoſitions, and ſhewed the con- 
ſequence, and the effects that would follow on 
them ; that the accepting them would be certain 
ruin, and the very treating about them would 
diſtract and diſpirit their people: He therefore 
concluded, that the entertaining a thought of theſe 
was the giving up their country: It any could 
hearken to ſuch a motion, the lovers of religion 
and liberty muſt go to the Indies, or to any other 
country where they might be free and ſafe. After 
he had gone thro* this, near an hour, he in the 
next place ſhewed the poſſibility of making a ſtand, 
_ notwithſtanding the deſperate ſtate to which their 
affairs ſeemed reduced : He ſhewed the force of 
all their allies; that England could not hold out 
long without a Parliament; and they were well 
_ aſſured, that a Parliament would draw the King 
to other meaſures : He ſhewed the impoſſibility of 
the French holding out long, and that the Ger- 
mans coming down to the lower Rhine muſt make 
them go out of their country, as faſt as they 
' 9 EE A 7, i 
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Caine i into it! In All this- he ſhewed; that he Had 
2 a grear infight into the French affairs. | He came 
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lat to ſhewß how it was poſſible to Thiſe the taxes 


that muſt be laid on the cduntry, to anſwer ſuch a 


vaſt and unavoidable expence3"and ſet before them 
4 great variety of projects for ralſing money. He 
concluded; that i they laid down'this for a foun- 
dation, that feligion and liberty could not be 
rchaſed at tog dear a rate; and that therefore 
7ery man among them, and every Miniſter in the 
try, ought to infuſe into all the people, that they 


N ny taxes: by this means; as their peo- 
le would again take heart, ſo their enemies would 
” tote theirs, Abos bite their chief hopes on that uni: 

l dejection among them, chat Was but too vi- 


nt'Teethed Amäzedl to hear ſo young # man ſpeak 


5 | 0'fo many things, with fo much knowledge, and 


ſ0o true a judgment. It raiſed his character won- 
derfully, an contributed not a little to put ew 
Afe i into a country, almoſt dead with fear, and! diſ- 


Pirited with ſo many loſſes. They all reſolved to 
maintain their Hberty to the laſt; and, if things 
[ag run to exttemities, to carry what wealth 


could* with them to the Eaſt - Indies. The 


"Nat of the ſhipping capable of fo long a voyage 


Was examined: And it was reckoned, that they 
could tranſport above two hundred thouſafid we- 
ple Ther: 


The Vet all their Per an probably have Rodd 

| - mage i them in little ſtead, if the King of France could 

5 5 have been preyailed on to ſtay longer at Utrecht. 
back to 

Paris. But he made haſte to go back to Paris. Some 

ſald, it was the effect of his amours, and that it 

Was ae ſome quarrels among his Miſ⸗ 

l treſſes. Others thought, he was haſtening to re- 


ceive che flatteries that were preparing or him 
there. And indeed in the out ward appearances of 
5 things there was great occaſion” for them 5 ſince 


ble to all the world. Every one that was pre- i 


he 


| of King CHARLES II. 4 
he had a run of ſucceſs beyond all expectation, 1672. 
tho he himſelf had no ſhare in it, unleſs it was 
to ſpoil it. He left a garriſon in every place ge 
took, againſt Turenne's advice, who was for diſ- 
mantling them all, and keeping his army till 

about him. But his Miniſters ſaw fo far into his 

temper, that they reſolved to play a ſure game, 

and to put nothing to hazard. Upon the Elector 

of Brandenburgh's coming down, Monſieur Tu- 

renne was ſent againſt him: By which means the 3 
army about the King was ſo diminiſhed, that he b 
could undertake no great deſign, beſides the ſiege 
of Nimeguen, that held out ſome weeks, with ſo | ; 
ſmall a force. And tho”, the Prince of Orange 
had not above eight thouſand men about him, 
employed in keeping a paſs near Woerden, yet 
no attempt was made to force him from it. 
Another probable reaſon of his returning back ſo 
ſoon was, a ſuggeſtion of the deſperate temper of 
he Dutch, and;that they were capable of under- 
taking any deſign, how black ſoever, rather than 
periſh. Some told him of vaults, under the ſtreets 
of Utrecht, where gun-powder might be laid to. 
9 him up, as he went over them: And all 
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eſe were obſerved to be avoided by him. He 

would never lodge within the town, and came but 
{ſeldom to it, H upon one or other of theſe mo- 
tives went back! Upon which the Prince of 
Conde ſaid, he ſaw he had not the ſoul of a con- 
queror in him; and that his Miniſters were the 
beſt Commis, but the pooreſt Miniſters in the 
world, who had not ſouls made for great things, 
A of them. 5 wa 
Alf the King had a mind to be flattered by his 
people, he found at his return enough even to 
lurfeit him, Speeches, verſes, inſcriptions, tri- 
umphal arches, and medals were prepared with 
a profuſion, and exceſs of flattery, beyond what 
had been offered to the worſt of the Roman Em- 
perors, *bating the ceremony of adoration. But 

| „Vol, I. MA blaſ- 
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1672. blaſphemous impieties were not wanting to raiſe, 


— and feed his vanity. A ſolemn debate was held 


all about Paris, what title ſhould be given him. 
Le Grand was thought too common. "Some were 
for Invincible. Others were for Le Conquerant. 
Some, in imitation of Charlemagne, for Lewis 
Le magne. Others were for Maximus. But Tres 
Grand ſounded not fo well: No more did Maxi- 
me. So they ſettled on Le Grand. And all the 
bodies of Paris ſeemed to vie in flattery. It a 
peared, that the King took pleaſure in it: 8 
there has followed upon it the greateſt run of the 
moſt fulſom flattery that is in hiſtory. Had the 
King of France left ſuch a man as Turenne at 
Utrecht, it might have had ill effects on the reſo- 
lutions taken by the Dutch. But he left Luxem- 
burgh there, who had no regard to articles; 
but made all people ſee what was to be expected, 
when they ſhould come under ſuch a yoke, that 
was then ſo intolerable a burden, even while it 
ought to. have been recommended to thoſe, who 
were yet free, by a gentle adminiſtration. Ld 
contributed not a little to fix the Dutch, 
thoſe obſtinate reſolutions they had taken up. 


The There was one very extraordinary ching that 


Dutch ſa- 


bern a Happened near the Hague this ſummer: I had 


e ex it from many eye witneſſes : And no doubt was. 


wao:di- made of rhe truth of it by any at the Hague. 


nary Pro- Soon after, the Engliſh fleet had refitted them- 
vidence. felves, (for they had generally been much dama- 
ged by the engagement in Solbay,) they appear- 

ed in 0 ht of Scheveling, making up to the 
ſhore. The tide turned: But they reckoned that 

with the next flood they would certainly land the 

forces that were aboard, where they were like to 

tneet with no refiſtance. So they ſent to the Prince 

for ſome regiments to hinder the deſcent. He could 

got ſpare many men, having the French very near 

him. So between the two the country was given 

* loſt, _ Unleſs De Ruyter ſhould ad come 


* 
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of King CHARLES II. 465 
up- The flood returned, which they thought was 1672. 
to end in their ruin. But to all their amazement, == 
after it had flowed two or three hours, an ebb. of 
many hours ſucceeded, which carried the fleet 
again to the ſea. And, before that was ſpent, De 
Ruyter came in view. This they reckoned a mi- 
racle wrought for their preſervation. Soon after 
that they eſcaped another deſign; that otherwiſe 
would very probably have been fatal to them. 
The Earl of Oſſory, eldeſt ſon to the Duke of Oſſory in- 
Ormond, a man of great honour, generoſity, and ee Hg 
courage, had been oft in Holland: And, coming ee 
by Helvoetſluys, he obſerved, it was a place of ſluys. 
great conſequence, but very ill looked to. The 

Dutch truſting to the danger of entring into it, 

more than to any ſtrength that defended it, he 
thought it might be eaſy to ſeize, and fortify that 
place- The King approved this. So ſome ſhips 

were ſheathed, and victualled, as for a voyage to 

a. great diſtance. He was to have five men of 

war, and tranſport ſhips for twelve or fifteen hun- 

dred men. And a ſecond ſquadron, with a far- 

ther ſupply, if he ſucceeded in the attempt, was 

to follow. He had got two or three of their pi- 


lots brought out on a pretended errand : And theſe 


he kept very ſafe to carry him in. This was com- 
municated to none, but to the Duke, and to Lord 
Arlington: And all was ready for the execution. 
Lord Offory went to this fleet, and faw every 
thing ready as was ordered, and came up to re- 
ceive the King's ſailing orders. But the King, 
who had ordered him to come next morning for 
his diſpatch, diſcovered the deſign to the Duke 
of Buckingham, who hated both the Duke of Or- 
mond, and Lord Oſſory, and would have ſeen 


tle King and all his affairs periſh, rather than 


that a perſon whom he hated ſhould have the ho- 
nour of ſuch a piece of merit. He upon that 


did turn all his wit to make the thing appear ri- 
diculous, and impracticable. He repreſented it 
n „ Sai 
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1672, as unſafe on many accounts and as a deſperate 
E ſtroke, that put things, if it ſhould ſucceed, out 


of a poſſibility of treaty or reconciliatiom The 


King could not withſtand this. Lord Offory found 


next morning, that the King had changed his 


mind. And it broke out, by the Duke of Buck- 


ingham's looſe way of talking, that it was done 
by his means. So the deſign was laid aſide. But 
when the peace was made, Lord Oſſory told it to 
the Dutch Embaſſadors: And ſaid, ſince he did 
not deſtroy them by touching them in that weak 
and ſore part, he had no mind they ſnhould lye any 
longer open to ſuch another attack. When the 
Embaſſadors wrote this over to their maſters, all 
were ſenſible, how eaſy it had been to have ſeized, 
and ſecured that place; and what a terrible diſor- 


der it would have put them in: And upon this 


they gave order to put the place in a better poſture 


An army 
from 
Utrecht 
came on 
the ice to 


Holland. 


of defence for the future. So powerfully did ſpite 
work on thoſe about the King: And ſo eaſy was 
he to the man of wit and humour. The Duke 
ſtaid long at ſea, in hopes to have got the Eaſt 


India fleet. But they came ſailing ſo near the 


German coaſt, that they paſſed him before he was 


aware of it. So he came back after a long and 


inglorious campaign. He loſt the honour of the 
action that was at Solbay; and miſſed the wealth 
of that fleet, Which he had long waited for. 


I will compleat the tranſactions of this me- 
morable year with an account of the impreſſion 


tkat Luxemburgh made on the Dutch near the end 
of it; which would have had a very tragical con- 
cluſion, if a happy turn of weather had not ſaved 
them. Stoupe was then with him, and was in the 


ſecret. By many feints, that amuſed the Dutch 


fo ſkillfully, that there was no ſuſpicion of the true 
deſign, all was prepared for an invaſion, when a 
froft ſhould come. It came at laſt: And it froze 
and thawed by turns for ſome time, which they 
0 makes che ice firmeſt. At laſt a froſt ine 
3 tinue 
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tinued ſo. ſtrong for ſome days, that upon piercing 1672. 
and examining the ice, it was thought it could ao 
be diſſolved by any ordinary thaw, in leſs than two 
days. So about midnight Luxemburgh marched 
out of Utrecht towards Leyden, with about ſix- 
teen thouſand men. Thoſe of Utrecht told me, N 
that, in the minute in which they began to march, | 
a thaw wind blew very freſh. Yet they marched i 
on till day light, and came to Summerdam and 
Bodegrave, which they gained not without diffi- 
culty. There they ſtopt, and committed many 
outrages of crying luſt and barbarous cruelty ; and 
vented their impiety in very blaſphemous expreſ- 
ſions, upon the continuance of the thaw, which | 
now had quite melted the ice, fo that it was not — 
poſſible to go back, the way that they came, | 
where all had been ice, but was now diflolved to 
about three foot depth of water. There were 
cauſe-ways : And they were forced to march on 
theſe. But there was a fort, thro* which they muſt | 
paſs. And one Painevine with two regiments was 
ordered to keep it, with ſome cannon in it. If 
he had continued there, they muſt all have been 
taken priſoners, which would have put an end to 
the war. But, when he ſaw them march to him 
in the morning, he gave all for loſt ; and went to 
Tergow, where he gave the alarm, as if all was 
gone. And he offered to them, to come to help 
them by that garriſon to a better capitulation. So 
he left his poſt, and went thither. The French 
| army not being ſtopt by that fort, got ſafe home. 
| But their behaviour in thoſe two. villages was ſuch, 
| that, as great pains was taken to ſpread it over the 
| whole country, fo it contributed not a little to the 

eſtabliſhing the Dutch in gheir reſolutions, of not 
only venturing but of loſing all, rather than come 
under ſo cruel a yoke. © | 

Pamevine's withdrawing had loſt them an ad- Paine- 

: vantage never to be regained. So the Prince or- ine's ſen- 
| dered a Council of war to try him. He pleaded, 
mr FEEL | that 
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1672. that the place was not tenable; that the enem 
A had paſs'd it; ſo he thought the uſe it was intended 


for was loſt; And if the enemy had come to attack 
him, he muſt have ſurrendered upon diſcretion: 
And he pleaded farther, - that he went from it 
upon the deſire of one of their towns to ſave it. 
Upon this defence, he was acquitted as to his life, 
but condemned to infamy, as a coward, and to 
have his fword broke over his head, and to be for 
ever baniſhed the States dominions. But an ap- 


| peal lay, according to their diſcipline, to a Coun- 


cil of war compoled of General Officers: And 
they confirmed the ſentence. The towns of Hol- 
land were highly offended at theſe proceedings. 
They ſaid, they ſaw the officers were reſolved to 
be gentle to one another, and to ſave their fellow 


_ officers, how guilty ſoever they might be. The 
Prince yielded to their inſtances, and brought him 


to a third trial before himſelf; and a Court of the 
ſupreme officers, in which they had the aſſiſtance 
5 ſix Judges. Painevine ſtood on it, that he had 
undergone two trials, which was all that the mar- 
tial law ſubjected him to; and in thoſe he was ac- 
quitted. Yet this was over · ruled. It was urged 
ag him, that he himſelf was preſent in the 

ouncil of war that ordered the making that fort; 
and he knew, that it was not intended to be a place 
tenable againſt an army, but was only meant to 
make a little ſtand for ſome time, and was intend- 
ed for a deſperate ſtate of affairs; and that there- 
fore he ought not to have left his poſit, becauſe of 
the danger he was in: He ſaw the thaw began; 
and ſo ought to have ſtaid, at leaſt till he had ſeen 
how far that would go : And being put there by 
the Prince, he was to receive orders from none but 
him. Upon theſe grounds he was condemned, 
and executed, to the great ſatisfaction of the 


States, but to the general diſguſt of all the officers, 


who thought they were ſafe in the hands of an 
ordinary council of war, and did not like this new 
method of proceeding. ne 
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They were alſo not a little troubled at the ſtrict 1672. 
aten that the Prince ſettled, and at the ſevere www 
execution of it. But by this means he wrought- 


up his army to a pitch of obedience and courage, 
of ſobriety and good order, that things put on 
another face: And all men began to hope that 
their armies would act with another ſpirit, now 
that the diſcipline was ſo carefully look d to. It 
ſeems the French made no great account of them: 

For they releaſed twenty five thouſand priſoners, 
taken in ſeveral places for fifty thouſand crowns. 

Thus I have gone far into the ſtate of affairs of 
Holland in this memorable year. I had moſt of 
"theſe particulars from Dyckvelt and Halewyn. 
And I thought this great turn deſerved to be ſet 
out with all the copiouſneſs, with which my infor- 


mations could furniſh me. This year the King de- A French 
clared a new Miſtreſs, and made her Dutcheſs of Miſtreſs 


Portſmouth. She had been Maid of Honour to 


Madame, the King's ſiſter, and had come over of pore. 
with her to Dover; where the King had expreſſed mouth. 
ſuch a regard to her, that the Duke of Bucking- | 


ham, who hated the Dutcheſs of Cleveland, in- 
tended to put her on the King. He told him, that 
it was a decent piece of tenderneſs for his ſiſter, to 
take care of ſome of her ſervants. So ſhe was 
the perſon the King eaſily conſented to invite over. 
That Duke aired the King of France, that he 
could never reckon himſelf ſure of the King, but 
by giving him a Miſtreſs that ſhould be true to his 


intereſts. It was ſoon agreed to. So the Duke 


of Buckingham ſent her with a part of his . 
2 Page to Dieppe; and ſaid, he would preſently fol- 


ow. Burt he, who was the moſt inconſtant and 


forgetful of all men, never thought of her more; 
but went to England by the way of Calais. So 


Montague, then Embaffador at Paris, hearing of 


this, ſent over for a Yacht for her, and ſent ſome 
of his ſervants to wait on her, and to defray her 


charge, til ſhe was brought to Whitehall: And 


Hh 4 then 
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then Lord Arlington took care: of her. So the 


SO Ons Duke of Buckingham loſt the merit he might have 
1 to; and brought over a Miſtreſs, whom 
his own ſtrange conduct threw into the hands of 
his enemies. "The King was preſently taken with 
her. She ſtudied to pleaſe and obſerve him in 


every thing: So that he paſs'd away the reſt of 


his life in a great fondneſs for her. He kept her 


at a yaſt 120 And ſhe, by many fits of ſick- 


neſs, ſame believed real, and others thought only 
pretended, gained of him every thing ſhe delired. 
She ſtuck firm. to the French intereſt, and was its 
. chief ſupport.. The King divided himſelf between 
her and Miſtreſs Gwyn; and had no other avowed 
amour. But he was fo entirely poſſeſſed by the 
Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, and fo engaged by her 


in the French intereſt, that this threw him into 
reat difficulties, and expoſed him to much con- 

Bo and diſtruſt. 

I now return to the affairs of Scotland, to give 

an account of a Seſſion of Parliament, and the other 

tranſactions there in this critical year. About the 


end of May, Duke Lauderdale came down with 


his Lady in great pomp. He was much lifted up 


with the French ſucceſs ; and took ſuch pleaſure in 


talking of De Wit's fate, that it could not be heard 
without-horror. He treated all people with ſuch 


' ſcorn, that few were able to bear it, He adjourn- 
ed the Parliament for a fortnight, that he might 


carry his Lady round the country; and was every 
where waited on, and entertained, with as much 
reſpect, and at as great a charge, as if the King 


had been there in perſon, This enraged the No- 
bility. And they made great applications to Duke 


Hamilton, to lead a party againft him, and to op- 
oſe the tax, that he demanded, of a whole year's 
aſſeſſment. I ſoon grew ſo weary of the Court, 


tho' there was ſcarce a perſon ſo well uſed by him 


as I myſelf was, that I went out of town. But 
Duke Hamilton ſent for me; and told me, how 
| vehemently 
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vehemently he was ſolicited by the majority of the 1672. 
Nobility to oppoſe the demand of the tax. He WWW 
had promiſed me not to oppoſe taxes in gene- 
ral: And I had aſſured Duke Lauderdale of it. 

But he ſaid, this demand was ſo extravagant, that 
he did not imagine it would go ſo far: So he did 
not think himſelf bound, by a promiſe made in 
eneral words, to agree to ſuch a high one. Upon 
is I ſpoke to Duke Lauderdale, to ſhew him the 
inclinations many had to an oppoſition to that de- 
mand, and the danger of it. He rejected it in a 
brutal manner, ſaying, they durſt as ſoon be damned ; 
as oppoſe him. Yet 1 made him ſo ſenſible of it, that — 
he appointed the Marquis of Athol to go and talk 
in his name to Duke Hamilton, who moved that ö 
I might be preſent: And that was eaſily admitted. l 
Lord Athol preſſed Duke Hamilton to come into 
an entire confidence with Duke Lauderdale; and | 
promiſed, that he ſhould have the chief direction 1 
of all affairs in Scotland. under the other. Duke 9 
Hamilton aſked, how ſtood the Parliament of 3 
England affected to the war. Lord Athol aſſured 
him, there was a ſettled deſign of having no more | 
Parliaments in England. The King would be ' 
maſter, and would be no. longer curbed by a Houſe | 
of Commons, He alſo laid out the great advan- | | 
tages that Scotland, more particularly the great | 
Nobility, might find by ſtriking in heartily with 6 
the King's deſigns, and of making him abſolute 
in England. Duke Hamilton anſwered very ho- 
neſtly, that he would never engage in ſuch de- 
ſigns: He would be always a good and faithful 
ſubject: But he would be likewiſe a good coun- 
tryman. He was very unwilling to concur in the 
land tax. He ſaid, Scotland had no reaſon to en- 
age in the war, ſince as they might ſuffer much 
y it, ſo they could gain nothing, neither by the 
preſent war, nor by any peace that ſhould be 
made. Let he was prevailed on, in concluſion, 
to agree to it. And upon that the buſineſs 1 * 
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1577. eſfion of Parlament went on "ſmoothly without 


an oppoſition. © 
be Dutcheſs of Lauda: not Pontertted 


wich the great appointments they had, fer her- 


ſelf by all Polllble methods to raiſe money. They 


lived at a vaſt ex pence : And es thing was ſet 


to ſale. She W BY all things with a haughtineſs, 


| that could not have been ealily born from a Queen. 


She talked of all people with an ungoverned free- 
dom, and grew to be univerſally Malt. I was 
out of meaſure weary of my attendance at their 
Court, but was preſſed to continue it. Many 


found T did good offices. I got ſome to be conſi- 


dered, and advanced, that had no other way of 
acceſs. But chat which made it more neceſſary 
Was, that I ſaw: Sharp. and his creatures were mak- 
Ing their Court with the moſt abject flattery, and 
all the ſubmiſſions poſſible. Leightoun went ſel- 
dom to them, tho he was always treated by them 


with great diſtinction. So it was neceſſary for me 


to be about them, and keep them right: Other- 
wiſe all our deſigns were fol without recovery. 
This led me to much uneaſy compliance; tho? I 
aſſerted my own liberty, and found ſo often fault 
with their proceedings, that once or twice I uſed 
ſuch freedom, and it was ſo ill taken, that I 


thought it was fit for me to retire. Vet I was 
ſent for, and continued in ſuch high favour, that 


J was again tried if 1 would accept of a Biſhoprick, 


and was promiſed the firſt of the two Archbiſhop- 


ricks that ſhould fall. But I was ftill fixed in my 


former reſolutions, not to engage early, being 


He ex- 


pected ad - 


then but nine and twenty: Nor could I come into 
a dependence on them. | 


Duke Lauderdale at, his coming down had ex- 


pected, that the Preſbyterians ſhould have ad- 


5 72 tor drefled themſelves to him for a ſhare in that li- 


era-- 


Hoe. 


berty, which their brethren had now in England; 
and © 58 he had aſſerted in à very particular 
manner at the Council * in White-hall. One 

k MWbatley. 
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Whatley, a Juſtice of peace in Lincolnſhire, if I 1672. 
remember the County right, had diſturbed one of www 

the Meeting-houſes, that had got a licence purſu- 
ant to the declaration for a Toleration : And he 
had ſet fines on thoſe that met in it, conformably 
to the Act againſt Conventicles: Upon which he 
was brought up to Council, to be reprimanded 
for his high'contempt of his Majeſty's declaration. 
Some Privy Counſellors ſhewed their zeal in ſe- 
"vere reflections on his proceedings. Duke Lau- 
derdale carried the matter very far : He faid, the 
King's edicts were to be conſidered, and obeyed as 


laws, and more than any other laws. This was = 
writ down by ſome that heard it, who were re- 1 
ſolved to make uſe of it againſt him in due time. | 
He looked on near two months after he came | 
down from Scotland, waiting till for an applica- a I 


tion for liberty of conſcience. But the deſigns of 4 
the Court were now clearly ſeen into. The Preſ- 5 
byterians underſtood, they were only to be made | 
uſe of in order to the introducing of Popery. So 
they reſolved to be ſilent and paſſive. Upon this 
he broke out into fury and rage againſt them. 
Conventicles abounded in all places of the coun- 
try. And ſome furious zealots broke into the 4 
houſes of ſome of the Miniſters, wounding them 1 
and robbing their goods, forcing ſome of Pein to 1 
ſwear, that they would never officiate any more in 
their Churches. Some of theſe were taken, and 
executed. I viſited them in priſon ; and faw in 
them the blind madneſs of ill grounded zeal, of 
| which they were never fully convinced. One of 
them ſeemed to be otherwiſe no ill man. Another 
of them was a bold villain. He juſtified all that 
they had done, from the Iſraelites robbing the 
© ZEgyptians, and deſtroying the Canaanites. 


5 That which gave Duke Lauderdale a juſter Deſigns | 
; ground of offence was, that one Carſtairs, much — et: bl 
r employed ſince that time in greater matters, was ,.if 1 re. [ 
D 


| 
taken in a ſhip that came from Rotterdam. He bellen in | 
N 0 5 | | himſelf Scotland. jj 
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1672. himſelf eſcaped out of their hands: But his let- 
ters were taken. They had a great deal writ in 
ET white ink; which ſhewed, that the deſign of ſend- 
ing him over was, to know in what diſpoſition the 
| 77 were, promiſing arms and other neceſſaries, 
if they were in a condition to give the Govern- 
ment any diſturbance. But the whole was ſo 
darkly writ, much being referred to the bearer, 
that it was not poſſible to underſtand what lay hid 
under ſo many myſterious expreſſions. Upon this 
. a ſevere proſecution of Conventicles was ſet on 
foot: And a great deal of money was raiſed by 
arbitrary fines. Lord Athol made of this in one 
week 1900 l. ſter. I did all I could to moderate 
this-fury : But all was in vain. Duke Lauderdale 
broke out into the moſt frantick fits of rage poſ- 
ſible. When I was once ſaying to him, was that 
a time to drive them into a rebellion? Yes, ſaid 
he, would to God they would rebel, that ſo he 
might bring over an army of Iriſh Papiſts to cut 
all their throats. Such a fury as this ſeemed to 
furniſn work for a phyſician, rather than for any 
other ſort of men. But after he had let himſelf 
looſe into theſe fits for near a month, he calmed 
all on the ſudden: Perhaps upon ſome ſignifica- 
tion from the King; for the party complained to 
their friends in London, who had ſtill ſome credit 
4t Court. W NN 3 

A farther He called for me all on the ſudden, and put 
Indul- me in mind of the project I had laid before him, 
Sence. of putting all the outed Miniſters by couples in- 
to pariſhes: So that inſtead of wandring about 
the country, to hold Conventicles in all places, 
they might be fixed to a certain abode, and every 
5 one might have the half of a benefice. I was ſtill 
of the ſame mind: And ſo was Leightoun; who 
compared this to the gathering the coals that 
were ſcattered over the houſe, ſetting it all on 
fire, into the chimney, where they might burn 
away ſafely. Duke Lauderdale ſet about it im- 
e 65 ; mediately : 
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mediately: And the benefit of the Indulgence 1672. 
was extended to forty more Churches. 5 if WW 
followed as to that of doubling them in a pariſh 
and of confining them within their pariſhes, al 
have probably laid a flame that was ſpreading 
over the Nation, and was like to prove fatal in 
concluſion. But Duke Lauderdale's way was, to 
govern by fits, and to paſs from hot to cold ones, 
always in extreams. So this of doubling them, 
which was the chief part of our ſcheme, was quite 
neglected. Single Miniſters went into thoſe 
Churches: And thoſe, who were not yet provided 
for, went about the country holding Conventi- 
cles very boldly, without any reſtraint : : And no 
care at all was taken of the Church. 
Sharp and his inſtruments took oecaſion hoh Leigh- 
mis to complain, that the Church was ruined fed c | 
1 
by: Leightoun' s means. And I wanted not my retire, aud l 
ſhare in the charge. And indeed the remiſſneſs to leave 1 
of the government was ſuch, that there was juſt his See. i 
cauſe of complaint. Great numbers met in the i 
fields. Men went to thoſe meetings with ſuch 1 
arms as they had. And we were blamed for all 
this. It was ſaid, that things went ſo far beyond 
what a principle of moderation could ſuggeſt, 
that we did certainly deſign to ruin and overturn 
the conſtitution. Eeightoun upon all this con- 
cluded he could do no good on either fide : He 
WW had gained no ground on the Preſbyterians, and 
was ſuſpected and hated by the Epiſcopal party. 
: So he reſolved to retire from all publick employ- 
˖ ments, and to ſpend the reſt of his days in a 
corner,” far from noife and buſineſs, and to give 
himſelf wholly to prayer and meditation, ſince he 
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1 ſaw he could not carry on his great deſigns of 
A healing and reforming the Church, on which he 
t had ſet his heart. He had gathered together many 
A _ inſtances out of Church hiſtory of Biſhops that 
1 had left their Sees, and retired from the world: 
% And was much Pleaſed with theſe, He and L 


2 | Ihe of 3 5. had : 
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1672, had many diſcourſes on this argument. I thought 
man ought to be determined by the providence 
of God, and to continue in the ſtation he was in, 
tho he could not do all the good in it that he had 
propoſed to himſelf: He might do good in a 
private way by his example, and by his labours, 
More than he himſelf could know : And as a man 
ought: to ſubmit to ſickneſs, poverty, or other 
afflictions, when they are laid on him by the hand 
providence; ſo I thought the labouring without 
| RY was indeed a very great trial of patience, 
Let ſuch labouring in an, ungrateful employment 
Vas a croſs, and ſo was to be born with ſubmiſ- 
hn z.;and that a great uneaſineſs, under that, or 
the forſaking a ſtation becauſe, of it, might be 
Aithe effect of ſecret pride, and an indignation 
againſt providence. He on the other hand ſaid, 


nn 


huis, work ſeemed! to be at an end: He had no 
mae to do, unleſs. he had a mind to pleaſe him- 
—ſelf with che lazy enjoying a good revenue. So 
he could not be wrought on by all that could be 

laid before him; but followed Duke Lauderdale 

0 to, Court, and degged leave to retire from his 
Archbiſhopriek. Ihe Duke would by no means 
conſent. to this. So he defired, that he might be 
allowed to do it within a year. Duke Lauder 

dale thought ſo much time was gained: So to be 

rid of his importunities he moved the King to 
pPromiſe him, chat, if he did not change his 
mind, he would within the year accept of his re- 
ſignation. He came back much pleaſed with 

what he had obtained; and ſaid to me upon it, 

there was now but one uneaſy ſtage between him 

and reſt, and he would wreſtle thro? it the beſt 
CO: oor obic ont Pb, KT ol. Wi; 

And now I am come to the period that I ſet out 

for this book. The world was now in a general 
combuſtion, ſet on by the ambition of the Court 

of France, and ſupported by the feebleneſs and 
treachery of the Court of England. A ſtand 
8333 28 „ 
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was made by the Prince of Orange, and the 1672. 
Elector of Brandenburgh. But the latter, not be 
ing in time aſſiſted by the Emperor, was forced to 
accept of ſuch conditions as he could obtain. 
This winter there was great practice in all the 
Courts of Europe, by the Agents of France, to 
lay them every where aſleep; and to make the 
world look on their King's defign in that cam- 
paign, as a piece of glory, for the humbling of a 
rich and proud Common-wealth ; and that, as 
ſoon as that was done ſuitably to the dignity of 
the Great Monarch, he would give peace to the 
world, after he had ſhewn that nothing could ſtand 
before his arms. But the opening the progreſs of 
theſe negotiations, and the turn that the affairs of 

Europe took, belongs to the next period. 
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Of the reſt. " King Charles II's. reign, from 


the year 1675 to the yu 168 5. in which 
he died. | 
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TO: Wente the reign of Kiog Charles 


A nation, weary of a long civil 
war, was not eaſily brought into 
jealouſies and fears, which were the 
ſeeds of diſtraction, and might end 
in new confuſions and troubles. But the Court 
had now given ſuch broad intimations of an ill 
deſign, both on our religion and the civil conſti- 
tution, that it was no more a jealouſy : 
now open and barefaced. In che King's preſence 
the Court - flatterers were always magnifying abſo- 
lute government, and rellectin on” the infolence 
of a Houſe of Commons. The King faid once 
to 5 Earl of Eſſex, as he told me, that he did 


with to be like a Grand Signior, with ſome 
ms © Yau. - Ii mutes 


7 


1673. 
was pretty ſerene and calm at home.. 
Great } 1 
louſies o 


the King. 


All was 
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mutes about him, and bags of bow-ſtrings to 
hs men, as he had a mind to it: But he did 
not think he was a King, as long as a company 


of fellows were looking into all his actions, and 


Schom- 


3 
to com- 
mand the 
army. 


loved by the Court. He was always preſſing the 


examining his Miniſters, as well as his accounts. 
He reckoned, now he had ſet the Church party 
at ſuch a diſtance from the diſſenters, that it was 
impoſſible to make them join, in oppoſition to 


his deſigns. He hoped, the Church party would 


be always ſubmiſſive: And he had the diſſenters 


ed all mens eyes. The King's own religion was 
whole conduct ſhewed a deſign to govern by the 
French model. A French Ekgera was brought 
over to command our armies. Count Schomberg, 
who was a German by birth, (but his mother was 
an Engliſh woman,) was ſent over. He was a 
firm proteſtant, and ſerved at firſt in Holland, But 
upon the Prince of Orange's death he went imo 

france, where he grew into fo high a reputation, 
that he was kept under and not raiſed to be a 
marſhal, only on the account of his religion, 


. He was a calm man, of great application and 
conduct. He thought much better than he ſpoke. 


He was a man of true judgment, of great pro- 
bity, and of an humble and obliging temper: 


And at any other time of his life he would Have 
been very acceptable to the Engliſh. But now he 


was looked, on as one ſent over from Fxance, 
to 1 gur army under a French diſcipline : 
And ſo he was hated by the nation, and not much 


King to declare himſelf the head of the Proteſtant 


party. He preſs'd him likewiſe to bring his bro- 


ther over from popery: But the King ſaid to 


him, you know my brother long ago, that he is 


as ſliff as a mule. He liked the way of Charen- 


» 


» 10 
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ton ſo well, that he went once: a week. in London 
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to the French Church there, that was accord- 167g. | 
ing to that form: So the Duke and Lord www ; 
Clifford looked on him as a preſbyterian, and an 1 

| 


unfir man for that —_— The Duke of Bucking- 
ham hated him; * e hoped to have command- 
ed the army. And as an army is a very unac- 
ceptable thing to the Engliſn nation, ſo it came 
to be the more odious, when commanded by a 
General ſent over from France. Schomberg told | 
me, he ſaw it was impoſſible that the King could : 
bring any great deſign to a good effect: He 

loved his eaſe ſo much, that he never minded bu- 
ſineſs: And every thing that was ſaid to him of | "I 
affairs was heard with ſo little attention, that it N 


made no impreſſion. „ i 
The miniſtry was all broke to pieces. The The a 
Duke of Buckingham was alone, hated by all, as pow? e 8 it 
he hated all the reſt. But he went ſo entirely into 34% ©" q 


] all their ill deſigns, that the King conſidered him, ai 
t and either loyed or feared him ſo much, that he 
J had a deep root with him. Lord Clifford ſtuck 
5 firm to the duke, and was heated with the deſign 
a of bringing in popery, even to enthuſiaſm. It 
, Was believed, if the deſign had ſucceeded, he had 
d agreed with his wife to take orders, and to aſpire 
H to a cardinal's hat, He grew violent, and. could 
J- ſearce ſpeak with patience of the Church of Eng- 
T land, and of the Clergy. The Earl of Arling- 
e ton thought, that the deſign was now loſt, and 
1e that it was neceſſary for the King to make up with 
'N his people in the beſt manner he could. The Earl 
: of Shak 


tfbury was reſolved to ſave himſelf on any 

ch terms. : $78: 1 <5 Bo = 2 8. ; 
he The money was exhauſted : So it was neceſſary gg 

nt to have à ſeſſion of Parliament. And one was of Parlia- 


o- *alled” in the beginning of the year. At the meor. 
to opening it, the — excuſed the iſſuing out the | 
is writs, as done to fave time, and to have a full 


en· Houſe at the firſt opening: But he left that mat- 
on ter wholly to them: He ſpoke of the 9 
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for liberty of. conſcience in another ſtyle: 


aid, he had ſeen the good effects of it; and — 


he would ſtick to it, and maintain it: He ſaid, 
he was engaged in a war for the honour of the 


Nation, and therefore he demanded the ſupplies 


P 
* The De- 


claration ' 
was voted 


that were neceſſary to carry it on. On theſe 
heads Lord Shaftſbury enlarged. But no part of 
his ſpeech was more amazing than that, ſpeak- 
ing of the war with the Dutch, he ſaid; Dalend, 
eſt Carthago. Yet, while he made a baſe com- 
plying ſpeech in favour of the Court, and of the 
war, he was in a ſecret. nenen with another 


"The 1 Hauſe: of Commons was upon this all in 
a flame. They ſaw Popery and flavery lay at the 
bottom. Yet, that they might not graſp at too 
much at once, they reſolved effectually to break 


the whole deſign of Popery. They argued. the 


matter of the Declaration; whether it was ac- 


cording ta law or not. It 'was plainly an annul- 


ling of the penal Laws, made both againſt Pa- 
piſts and Diſſenters. It was ſaid, that tho the 
King had a power of pardoning, yet he had not 


a power to authoriſe men to break laws. This 


muſt infer a power to alter the whole govern- 


ment. The ſtrength of every law was the pe 


-nalty laid upon offenders: And, if the King 
could ſecure: offenders by indemnifying them be- 


fore hand, it was a vain thing to make laws; 


ſince by that maxim they had no force, but at the 


King's diſcretion. Thoſe who pleaded for the 


Declaration pretended to put a difference; between 


Was _— to exclude al 6 and 


penal Laws in ſpiritual matters, and all others: 


And ſaid, that the King's ſupremacy ſeemed to 
give him a peculiar authority over theſe: By vir- 
tue of this it was, that the ſynagogue of the 


e and the Walloon Churches, had been ſo 
ang tolerated. But to this it was anſwered, that 
the intent of the law in aſſerting the — 


0 


2 


dA 
to lodge the whole authority with the King: But 1673. 


that was {till to be bounded, and regulated by law : = 

And a difference was to be made between a conni- | 
Vance, ſuch as that the Jews lived under, by 
which they were {till at mercy, and a legal autho- | 
rity : The Parliament had never diſputed the le- | 
gality of the Patent for the Walloon congregations, | 
which was granted to encourage ſtrangers, pro- q 

feſſing the ſame religion, to come among us, when | 

they were perſecuted for it in their own country: 
It was at firſt granted only to ſtrangers : But after- 
wards in the days of their children, who were na- 
tives, it had been made void: And now they were 

cxcepted by a ſpecial clauſe out of the Act of Uni- 

| formity. The Houſe came quickly to a very una- 

1 nimous reſolution, that the Declaration was againſt 

law. And they ſet that forth, in an addreſs to 

| the King, in which they prayed that it might be 
called in. Some were ſtudying to divert this, by I 
ſetting them on to enquire into the iſſuing out the | 


writs. - And the Court ſeemed willing that the q 
t ſtorm ſhould break on Lord Shaftſbury, and would . 
J have gladly compounded the matter by making ö 
- him the ſacrifice. He ſaw into that; and ſo was | 
- reſolved to change ſides with the firſt oppor- 

4 tunit). lo. = | 
Ihe Houſe was not content with this: But they A bill for 
„brought in a bill diſabling all Papiſts' from hold- anew te. 

e ing any employment, or place at Court; requir- 

c ing all perſons in publick truſt to receive the Sa- 

n crament in a_pariſh Church, and to carry an at 

: teſted certificate of that, with witneſſes to prove it, - 

o into Chancery or the County Seſſions; and there | 

r- to make a declaration renouncing Tranſubſtanti- 1 

0 ation in full and poſitive words. Great pains Was e 

ſo taken by the Court to divert this. They propoſed 

at that ſome regard might be had to Proteſtant Diſ- 

y ſenters, and that their Meetings might be allowed. 

d. By this means they hoped to have ſet them and the 

0 Church party into new heats; for now all were uni- 
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| 7 7 ted againſt Popery. Love who ſerved for the 


city of London, and was himſelf a Diſſenter, ſaw 
- what ill effects any ſuch quarrels might have: So 
the Dif. be moved, that an effectual ſecurity might be found 
ſentert. Againſt Popery, and that nothing might interpoſe 
till that was done. When that was over, then 


they would try to deſerve ſome favour: But at 


preſent they were willing to lye under the ny 
of the laws, rather than clog a more neceſſary wor 
with their concerns. The chief friends of the 
ſects agreed to this. So a vote paſs'd to bring in a 
bill in favour of Proteſtant Diſſenters, tho' there 
was not time enough, nor unanimity enough, to 
finiſh one this ſeſſion: For it went no farther than 
a ſecond reading, but was dropt in the Committee. 
But this prudent behaviour of theirs did fo ſoften 
the Church party, that there was'no more votes 
nor bills offered at againſt them, even in that an 
Parliament, that had been formerly ſo ſevere upon 


them. 


Debates in 


| The court was now in great perplexity. If they 
the Houſe gave way to proceedings in the Houſe of Com- 


of Lords. 


Popery : And if they gave not way to it, there was 
an end of the war. The French could not furniſh 
us with fo much money, as was neceſſary: And 
the ſhutting up the Exchequer had put an end to 


all credit. The Court tried what could be done 


in the Houſe of Lords. Lord Clifford reſolved to 
aſſert the Declaration with all the force, and all the 


arguments, he could bring for it. He fhewed' the 


heads he intended to ſpeak on to the King, who 
approved of them, 0 ſome other hints 
to him. He began the debate with rough words: 
He called the vote of the Commons Nun 


+» 


Fete Ingens, and run on in a very high 
ſtrain, He faid all that could be ſaid, with great 
hear, and many indecent expreſſions... When he 
had done, the Earl of Shaftſbury, to the amaze- 
mept of the whole Houſe, ſaid, he muſt differ 


© * 
J 


I . from 


* 


mons, there was a full ſtop put to the deſign for 
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from; the Lord that ſpoke laſt toto cœlo. He ſaid, 1673. 
while-thoſe matters were debated out of doors, he. 


might think with others, that the Supremacy, aſ- 


ſerted as it was by law, did warrant the Declaration: 
But now that ſuch a Houſe of Commons, ſo loyal 
and affectionate to the King were of another mind, 
he ſubmitted his reaſons to theirs : They were the 
King's great Council : They muſt both adviſe and 


ſupport him: They had done it; and would do it 


ſtill, if their laws and their religion were once ſe- 
cure to them. The King was all in a fury to be 
thus forſaken by. his Chancellor: And told Lord 
Clifford, how well he was pleaſed with his ſpeech, 
and how highly he was offended with the other. 
The debate went on, and upon à diviſion the 
Court had the majority. But againſt that vote 


about thirty of the moſt conſiderable of the Houſe | 


proteſted. So the Court ſaw, they had gained 
nothing in carrying a vote, that drew after it ſuch 


a proteſtation. 


This matter took ſoon after that a quick turn. 


It had been much debated in the cabinet, what 


- the King ſhould do. Lord Clifford and Duke 


Lauderdale were for the King's ſtanding his ground. 


Sir Ellis Leightoun aſſured me, that the Duke of 


Buckingham and Lord Berkeley offered to the 
King, if he would bring the army to town, that 
they would take out of both Houſes the Members 
that made the oppoſition. He fancied, the thing 


might have been eaſily brought about, and that, 


if the King would have acted with the ſpirit that 


he ſometimes put on, they might have carried 


their buſineſs. Duke Lauderdale talked of bring- The van. 
ing an army out of Scotland, and ſeizing on ey of opi- 

Newcaſtle ; and preſs'd this with as much vehe- nions in 
mence, as if he had been able to have execuxed it. the King's 


Lord Clifford ſaid to the King, his people did now 
dee thro' all bis deſigns: And therefore he muſt 


reſolve to make himſelf maſter at once, or be for 


ever ſubject to much jealouſy and contempt. The 


Coucicth. 


433 The His Tory of. the Reign 
1673. Earls of Shaftſpury and Arlington preſſed the 
King on the other hand to give the Parliament full 
content: And they undertobk to procure him 
money for carrying on the war: And, if he was 
ſucceſsful in that, he might eaſily recover what he 
muſt in this extremity part with. This ſuited the 
King's own temper. - Yet the Duke held him in 
The | ME 109 7627 mb rap #19939 + 2 
Fr:nch © Colbert's brother, Croiſſy, was then the French 
adviſe the Embaſſador here. Lord Arlington poſſeſſed him 


1 


King to with ſuch an apprehenſion of the madneſs of vio- 


yield to 


ue par. lent counſels, and that the leaſt of the ill effects 
liament. they might have would be the leaving the war 
| wholly on the French King, and that it would be 
impoſſible to carry it on, if the King ſhould run 
to ſuch extremities, as ſome were driving him to 
at home; that he gained him both to preſs the 
King and his brother to comply with the Parlia- 
ment, and to ſend an expreſs to his own maſter, 
repreſenting the whole matter in the light in which 

Lord Arlington had ſet it before him. 
In the afternoon of the day in which the matter 
had been argued in the Houſe of Lords, the Earls 
of Shaftſbury and Arlington got all thoſe Mem- 
bers of the Houſe of Commons on whom they 


had any influence, (and who had money from the 


King, and were his ſpies, but had leave to vote 
with the party againſt the Court, for procuring 
them the more credit) to go privately to him, 
and to tell him that upon Lord Clifford's ſpeech 
the Houſe was in ſuch fury, that probably they 
would have gone to ſome high votes and impeach- 
ments: But the Lord Shaftſbury ſpeaking on the 
other | ſide reſtrained them: They believed, he 
| cee the King's ſenſe, as the other did the Duke's : 
This calmed” them. So they made the King ap- 
prehend, that the Lord Chäncellor's ſpeech, with 
which he had been ſo much offended, was really 

@ great ſervice done him: And they perſuaded hin 


farther, that he might now ſave himſelf, and obtain 
„ : 443 "Foun 
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an indemnity for his Miniſters, if he would part 1673. 
witk the Declaration, and paſs the bill. This was ' =o 
{6\dextrouſly managed by Lord Arlington, who The King 
got a great number of rhe Members to go one t fd. 
after another to the King, who by concert ſpoke all deny. 
the ſame language, that before night the King was | 
juite changed, and ſaid to his brother, that Lord 
Gifford had undone himſelf, and had ſpoiled their 
buſineſs by his mad ſpeech; and that, tho? Lord 
Shaftſbury had ſpoke like a rogue, yet that had 
ſtopt a fury which rhe indiſcretion of the other 
had kindled, to ſuch a degree that he could ſerve 
him no longer. He gave him leave to let him 
know all this. Fhe Duke was ſtruck with this; 
and imputed it wholly to Lord Arlington's ma- 
nagement. In the evening he told Lord Clifford 
what the King had ſaid. The Lord Clifford, who 
was naturally a vehement man, went upon that to 
the King, who ſcarce knew how to look him in 
the face. Lord Clifford ſaid, he knew how many 
enemies he muſt needs make to himſelf by his 
ſpeech in the Houſe of Lords: But he hoped that 
in it he both ſerved and pleaſed the- King, and was 
therefore the leſs concerned in every thing elſe: 
But he was ſurpriſed to find by the Duke, that the 
King was now of another mind. The King was in Clifford 
ſome confuſion: He owned, that all he had faid diigraced. 
was-right in itſelf : But he ſaid, that he, who far * 
long'in the Houſe of Commons, ſhould haye con- 
ſidered better what they could bear, and what the 
neceſſity of his affairs required: Lord Clifford in 
his firſt heat was inclined to have laid down his 
white ſtaff, and to have expoſtulated roundly with 
the King. Burt a cooler thought ſtop'd him. He 
reckoned he muſt now retire: + An therefore he 
Had a mind to take ſome care of his family in the 
Way of doing it: So he reſtrained himſelf; and 
fich he was forry that his beſt meant ſervices 
dete ſa ill underſtood. © Soon after this, letters 
- ee from the French King, preſfing the King to 
1 | | 5 
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1673. do all that was neceſſary to procure money of his 


Parliament, ſince he could not bear the charge of 


the war alone. He alſo writ to the Duke, and 
excuſed the advice he gave upon the neceſſity of 
affairs; but promiſed faithfully, to eſpouſe his 
cConcerns, as ſoon as he got out of the war, and 
that he would never be eaſy, till he recovered that 
which he was now forced to let go. Some parts 
of theſe tranſactions I had froni the Duke, and 
from Duke Lauderdale: The reſt, that related to 
the Lord Clifford, Titus told me, he had from 
his own mouth. | 12901 0 
As ſoon as Lord Clifford ſaw he muſt loſe the 
White ſtaff, he went to the Duke of Buckingham, 
who had contributed much to the procuring it to 
him; and told him, he brought him the firſt 
notice that he was to loſe that place to which he 
had helped him, and that he would aſſiſt him to 
procure it to ſome of his friends. After they had 
talked round all that were in any ſort capable of 


it, and had found great objections to every one 
Oſborn of them, they at laſt 8 on Sir Thomas 


= Oſborn, a Gentleman of Yorkſhire, whoſe eſtate 

Treaſurer. was much ſunk. He was a very plauſible ſpeaker, 

| but too copious, and could not eaſily make an end 

of his diſcourſe. He had been always among the 

high Cavaliers: And miſſing preferment he had 

oppoſed the Court much, and was one of Lord 
Clarendon's bittereſt enemies. He gave him 

eat liberties in diſcourſe, and did not ſeem to 

ve any regard to truth, or ſo much as to the ap- 

arances of it; and was an implacable enemy: 

But he had a peculiar way to make his friends 

depend on him, and to believe he was true to 

them. He was a poſitive, and undertaking man: 


So he gave the King great eaſe, by aſſuring him 


all things would go. according to his mind in the 


next ſeſſion of Parliament. And when, his hopes 
failed him, he had always ſome excuſe ready to, put 
che mulCarriage. upon. And by ths ecaps fate 
h „ wad 


e 
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into the higheſt degree of confidence with the 1673. 
King, and maintained it the longeſt, of all that www 
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The King now went into new meafures. He A great 
called for the Declaration, and ordered the ſeal put ſupph 


to it to be broken. So the Act for the takin 
Sacrament, and the Teſt againſt Tranſubſtanti- . 
ation went on: And together with it an Act of 
Grace paſs d, which was deſired chiefly to cover 
the Miniſtry, who were all very obnoxious by their 


late actings. The Court defired at leaſt 12000001. 


for that ſum was neceſſary to the carrying on the _. 


war. The great body of thoſe who oppoſed the 
Court had reſolved to give only 6 which 


Was 


enough to procure a peace, but not to con- 
tinue the war. 


Garroway and Lee had led the 


oppoſition to the Court all this ſeſſion in the Houſe 
of Commons: So they were thought the propereſt 


to name the ſum. Above eighty of the chief of the 
party had met over night, and had agreed to name 
6oooool. But Garroway named 1 200000, and was 


ſeconded in it by Lee. So this ſurpriſe gained that 


war. When their party reproached theſe perſons for 
it, they ſaid, they had tried ſome of the Court as to 


t ſum, which enabled the Court to carry on the 


the ſum intended to be named, who had aſſured 


them, the whole agreement would be broke, if 
the 
act r on the double of it. 


offered fo ſmall a ſum: And this made them 
They had good re- 


_ » wards from the Court: And yet they continued 


ſtill voting on the other ſide. They faid, they had 


got 
law 


uſed before; for all that continued in office after 
the time lapſed, they not taking the Sacrament, 
and not renouncin 


good penny worths for their money: A ſure 
againſt Popery, which had clauſes in it never 


Tranſubſtantiation (which 


came to be called the Teſt, and the Act from it 
the Teſt Act) were rendered incapable of holding 
any office: All the Acts they did in it were de- 


clareg invalid and illegal, beſides a fine of 500l. 4 


A 
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167. the diſcoverer. Yer upon that Lord Cavendiſh, 
no Duke of Devonſhire, ſaid, that when much 


money was given to buy a law. againſt Popery, the 


fotce of the money would be ſtronger in order to 
| he bringing i in, than the Law could be for keep 
Ing it out. I never knew a thing of this nature car- 
ned ſo ſuddenly, and ſo artificially, in the Houſe 


of Commons, as this was, to the great amazement 


of the Dutch, who relied on the Patliament, and 

lid not doubt but that a peace with England would 
5 50 by their interpoſition. 4 
hus this memorable ſeſſion ended. It was 


* 


The Duke 


Q . 
. 
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laid down indeed much the beſt ſeſſion of that long Parlia- 


| om his ment. The Church party ſhewed a noble zeal for 
ons. {heir religion: And the Diſſenters got great Re- 
| putation by their ſilent  deportment. After the 
ſeſſion was over, the Duke carried all his Com- 
miſſions to the King, and wept as he delivered 

them up: But the King ſhewed no concern at all. 


Yet he put the Admiralty in a Commiſſion com- 


Poled wholly of the Duke's creatures; So that the 
285 of che navy was ſtill in his hands. Lord 
Clifford left the Treaſury, and was ſucceeded by 
Oſporn, who. was ſoon after made Earl of Danby. 


quite. But it was not thought fit to lay him aſide, 
till it ſhould appear what ſervice he could do them 
in another ſeſſion of Parliament. Lord Arlington 


had loft the Duke more than any other. He look - 


ed on him as a pitiful coward, who would for- 
Take and betray any thing, rather than run any 
danger himſelf. Prince Rupert was ſent to com- 
mand the fleet. But the Captains were the Duke's 
creatures : So they croſs'd him all they could, and 
complained of every thing he did. In a word they 
laid, he had neither ſenſe nor conduct left. Little 
could be expected from a fleet ſo commanded, 
and ſo divided. He had two or three engagements 
with the Dutch, that were well fought on both 


drawn 
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The Earl of Shaftſbury had loſt the King's favour 


des, but were of no great conſequence, and were 
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drawn battles. None of the French ſhips enga- 1673. ö 
ged, except one, who charged their Admiral for- 
his ill conduct 7 But, inſtead of reward, he was | 
clapt in the Baſtille upon his return to France. 
This opened the eyes and mouths of the whole 
Nation. All men cried out, and ſaid, we were | 
engaged in a war by the French, that they might li 
have the pleaſure, to ſee. the Dutch and us - deſtroy | -" 
one another, while, they kney our ſeas and ports, | 
and learned all our methods; but took care to 
reſerve themſelves. Count Schomberg told me, 
be eſs d the French Embaſſador to have the 
matter examined. Otherwiſe, if ſatisfaction was 
not given to the Nation, he was ſure the next 
Parliament would break the alliance. But by the 
Embaſſador's coldneſs he ſaw, the French Admi- 
ral had acted according to his inſtructions. So 
Schomberg made haſte to get out of England, to 
prevent an addreſs to ſend him away: And he was 
by that time as weary of the Court, as che Court 
: was of him. CL) TE 1 +1 F 1 ; 3 L 
„The Duke was now looking for another wife. The 
He made addreſſes to the Lady Bellaſis, the wi- Puke 
dow of the Lord Bellaſis's ſon. She was a zee m_—— 
lous Proteſtant, tho? ſne was married into a Po- marriage. 
Piſh family. She was a woman of much life, and | 
great vivacity, but of a very ſmall proportion of 
beauty; as the Duke was often obſerved to be led 
by his amouts, to objects that had no extraordi- 
nary charms. Lady Bellaſis gained ſo much on 
the Duke, that he gave her a promiſe under his 
hand to marry her. And he ſent Coleman to her 
to draw her over to Popery: But in that ſhe 
could not be moved. When ſome of her friends 
reproached her, for admitting the Duke fo freely 
to ſee. her, ſhe could not bear it, but ſaid, ſhe 
could ſhew that his addreſſes to her were honourar 
ble. When this came to the Lord Bellaſis's ears, 
Who was her father in law, and was a zealous Pa- 


iſt; and knew how intractable the Lady was in 9 
e by ' thoſe 4 


* 
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1653. thoſe matters, he gave the whole deſign of bring- 
ing in their religion for gone, if that was not 
quickly broke: 80 he, pretending a zeal for the 
King, and the Duke's honour, went and told the 
King all he had heard, The King ſent for the 
Duke, and told him, it was too much that he had 
you! the fool once: That was not to be done a 
ſecond time, and at ſuch an age. The Lady was 
alſo ſo threatened, that ſne gave up the promiſe, 
but kept an atteſted copy of it, as ſhe herſelf told 
me. There was an Archducheſs of Inſpruck, to 
Wuhom marriage was ſolemnly propoſed: But, the 
Empreſs happening to die at that time, the Em- 
paeror himſelf married her. After that a match 
was propoſed to the Duke of Modena's daughter, 
which took effect. But becauſe "thoſe at Pr 
were not willing to conſent” to it, unleſs ſhe might 
have a publick Chapel, which the Court would 
not hearken to, another marriage was propoſed 
for a daughter of the Duke of Crequi's. I ſaw a 
long letter of the Duke's writ to Sir William 
TLoekhart, upon this ſubject, with great anxiety. 
_ He apprehended, if he was not married before 
tte ſeſſion of Parliament, that they would fall on 
ttat matter, and limit him ſo, that he ſhould ne- 
> . ver be able to marry to his content: He was 
vVexed at the ſtiffneſs of the Court of Rome, who 
were demanding terms that could not be granted: 
He had ſent a poſitive order to the Earl of Peter- 
borough, who was negotiating the buſineſs at 
: Modena, to come away by ſuch a day, if all was 
not conſented to: In the mean while he hoped, 
the King of France would not put that mortifica- 
tion on him, as to expoſe him to the violence of 
the Parliament, (I uſe his own words ;) but that 
he would give order for diſpatching that matter 
wich all poſſible haſte. But, while he was thus 
perplexed, the Court of Rome yielded: And ſo 
the Duke married that Lady by proxy: And — 
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Eatl of Peterborough brought her over / thro* 1673. 
F L ee e 34 9 30 
The Swedes offered at this time a mediation in dt 
order to a peace: And Coloign was propoſed to 96 whey 
be the place of treaty, The King ordered the 
Earl of Sunderland, Sir Leolin Jenkins, and Sir 
Joſeph Williamſon thither, to be his Plenipoten- 
tiaries; +; Lord Sunderland was a man of a clear Lord 
and ready apprehenſion, and a quick deciſion in ee 
buſineſs. He had too much heat both of imiagi- baradder. 
nation and paſſion, and was apt to ſpeak very 
freely both of perſons and things. His own notions 
were always good: But he was a man of great 
expence.. And, in order to the ſupporting him- 
ſelf, he went into the prevailing eounſels at Court: 
And he changed ſides often, with little regard ei- 
ther to religion, or the intereſt of his country. 
He raiſed many enemies to himſelf, by the con- 
tempt with which he treated thoſe who differed 
from him. He had indeed a ſuperior genius to 
all the men of buſineſs that I have yet known. 
And he had the dexterity of inſinuating himſelf 
ſo entirely, into the greateſt degree of confidence | 
with three ſucceeding Princes, who ſet-up. on very 5 
different intereſts, that he came by this to loſe 
| himſelf ſo much, that even thoſe who eſteemed 
his parts, depended little on his firmneſs. _ | 
Ihe treaty of Coloign was of a ſhort continu- es oo 
ance: For the Emperor, looking on Furſtenberg, „. 
the Dean of Coloign, and Biſhop of Straſbourg, 
afterwards advanced to be Cardinal, who was 
the Elector's Plenipotentiary at that treaty, as a 
fubje& of the Empire, who had betrayed it, or- 
dered him to be ſeized. on. The French look'd 
on this as ſuch a violation of the paſs- ports, that 
they ſet it up for a preliminary, before they would 
enter upon a treaty, to have him ſet at-liberty. 
Maſtricht was taken this ſummer; in which the 
Duke of Monmouth diſtinguiſned himſelf fa 
eminently, that he was much conſidered upon it. 
W 8 The 
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x67g. The King of France was there. After the taking 
of Maſtricht he went ro Nancy in Lorraine, — 


1 


leſt the Prince of Conde with the army in Flan- 


ders, Purenne having the command of that on 
the upper Rhine againſt the Germans; for the 
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Emperor and the Whole Empire were now: en- 
f „ rte [NS $38 wel : 
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But 1 return now to the intrigues of our Court. 


E came up this ſummer, in order to the publiſhing 


the Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton. I had 


left Scotland under an univerſal diſcontent. The 
whole adminiſtration therè was both violent and 
corrupt, and ſeerngd to be formed on à French 
model. The Parliament had in the year 1663, 
in order to the bringing our trade to a balance 
with England, given the King in truſt a power to 
lay impoſitions on foreign commodities. So upon 


that a great duty was lately laid upon French falt, 


in order »to the better vending the ſalt made at 


home: Upon which it was ſold very dear. And 


that raiſed/ great complaints: For, as the ſalt was 


exceſſive dear, ſo it did not ſerve all purpoſes, 


All peopte looked on this, as the beginning ef a 
gabel. An impoſition was alſo laid on Tobacco : 


And all brandy was 4 to be imported, 


but not to be retailed: So thoſe who had the 


grant of the ſeizures ſold them, and raiſed the 


price very much. Theſe occafioned monopolies : 


* 


And the price of thoſe 1 that were of great 
conſumption among the 


| ,ommons was much 
raiſed: So that a truſt lodged with the Crown 
was now abuſed in the higheſt degree. As theſe 
things provoked the body of the people, ſo Duke 
Lauderdale's inſolence, and his engroſſing every 
thing to himſelf, and to a few of his friends, and 


his wife and his brother ſetting all things to fale, 
raiſed a very high diſcontent all over the Nation. 
The affairs of the Church were altogether neg 


lected': So that in all reſpects we were quite out 


of fl. 
26: 4 z I went 
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Fa went up with a full reſolution. to do my coun- 1673. 
try all the ſervice I could, and to deal very plain 
y with the Duke of Lauderdale, reſolving if 
could do no good, to retire from all affairs, and 

meddle no more in publick buſineſs. I loſt in- 
Jeed my beſt friend at Court. Sir Robert Mur- 
ray died ſuddenly at that time. He was the wiſeſt, 
and worthieſt man of the age, and was as another 
father to me. 1 was ſenſible how much I loſt in 
ſo critical a conjuncture, being berctt of the trueſk 
and . friend 1 had ever known : And 
ſo I ſaw, 1 was in danger of pommitzing great er- 
tors, for want of ſo kind a monitor. 

At my coming to Court, Duke Lauderdale Laoder- 
took me into his cloſet, and aſked: me the ſtate of © da e's de- 
Scotland. IL upon that gave him a very punctual en 

true account of it. He ſeemed to think that 
aggravated matters; and aſked me, if the King 
ſhould need an army from Scotland to tame thoſe 
Eng land, whether that might be depended on? 
Ih old him, certainly not: The Commons in the 
ſouthern parts were all Preſbyterians: And the 
Nobility, thought they had been ill uſed, and were 
generally diſcontented, and only waited for an oc. 
Ae to ſhew it. He ſaid, he was of another 
= — The hope of the ſpoil of England would . 
| ch. them all in. I anſwer d, the King was ruined 
if ever he truſted to that: And I added, that with 
relation to other more indifferent perſons, who 
might be otherwiſe ready enough to puſh their 
fortunes, without any anxious enquiries into the 
grounds they went on, yet even theſe would not 
truſt the King, ſince he had ſo lately ſaid, he 
would ſtick to his Declaration, and yet had ſo 
ſoon after given it up. He ſaid, Hinc illæ La- 
crymæ; But the King was forſaken in that mat- 
dere for no none ſtuck to him but Lord Clifford, and 
himſelt:; And then he ſet himſelf into a fit of rail- 
5 at Lord Shaftſbury. Lwas ſtruck with this con- 
r [| yverjation: And by it I clearly ſaw into the deſ- 
Tos © K k perate. 
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perate deſigns of the Court, which were as fool- 


im, as they were wieked: For I knew, that up- 
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on "the leaſt diſorder in England, they were ready 
in Scotland to have broke out into a rebellion: 

So far were they from any inclination to have aſ- 
ſiſted the King, in the maſtering of England. I 
was much perplexed in myſelf what 1 ought to 
do, whether I ought not to have tried to give the 
King a truer view of our affairs: But I reſolved 
to ſtay for a fit opportunity. I tried the Dutcheſs 


of Lauderdale, and ſet before her the injuſtice 


and oppreſſion that Scotland was groaning under: 

But I faw ſhe got too much by it to be any way 
concerned at it. They talked of going down to 
hold a ſeſſion of Parliament in Scotland: I warn- 
ed them of their danger. But they deſpiſed all! 


could ſay: Only great offers were made to my- 


The King 


liked my 
Memoirs. 


Io gon me PR He raged welt 2 2 


ſelf to make me e theirs, which” made. no 
impreſſion on me. 

He carried me to the King, RP ropbled the 
licenſing my Memoirs to him. The King bid me 
_ them to him; and ſaid, he would read them 
himſelf. He did read ſome parts of them, parti - 
cularly the account I gave of the ill conduct of 
the Biſhops,/ that occaſioned the beginning of the 
wars; and told me, that he was well pleaſed with 
it. He was at that time ſo much offended with 
the Engliſh Biſhops for oppoſing the toleration, 
that he ſeemed much ſharpened againſt them. He 
gave me back my book to carry it to Secretary 
Coventry, in order to the licenſing it. The Se- 
cretary ſaid, he would read it all himſelf: So this 
obliged me to a longer ſtay than | intended. Sir 
Ellis Leightoun carried me to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, with whom I paſs*d almoſt a whole night; 
and happened ſo far to pleaſe him, that he, who 
was apt to'be fired with 4 new acquaintance, gave 
ſuch a character of me to the King, that ever af- 
ter that he took much notice of me, and ſaid, he 


1 
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with my ſermon and ſpoke of it in a ſtrain that 1673. 


drew much envy on me. 5 8 | 
He ordered me to be ſworn a Chaplain, and ad- Andſhew- | 
mitted me to à long private audience, that laſted e — 
above an hour, in which I took all the freedom 5 © 
with him, that I thought became my Profeſſion. 
He run me into a long diſcourſe about the authori 
of the Church, which he thought we made 1786 
of in our diſputes with the Diſſenters, and then 
took it all away when we dealt with the Papiſts. I 
Taw plainly what he aimed at in this: And I quick- 
ly convinced him, that there was a great difference 
between an authority of government in things in- 
different, and a pretence to infallibility. . He com- 
Plained heavily of the Biſhops for neglecting the 
true concerns of the Church, and Following Courts 
Jo much, and being ſo engaged in parties. I went 
thro' ſome other things with relation to his courſe 
of life, and entred into many particulars with 
much freedom. He bore it all very well; and 
thank'd me for it: Some things he freely con- 
demned, ſuch as living with another man's wife: 
| Other things he excuſed, and thought God would 
= not damn a man for a little irregular pleaſure. He 
ſeemed to take all T had ſaid very kindly: And 
during my ſtay at Court he uſed me in fo particu- 
lar a manner, that I was conſidered as a man grow- 
ing into a high degree of favour. © 


At the ſame time Lord Ancram, a Scotch Earl, My con- 
but of a ſmall fortune, and of no principles, either verſation 
IAA 2 Mp 5 : | with the 
as to religion or virtue, whoſe wife was a Papiſt, Hake 
and himſelf a member of the Houſe of Commons, 
told the Duke that I had a great Intereſt in Scot- 
land, and might do him ſervice in that Kingdom. 

He depended on Duke Lauderdale; but hated 
him, becauſe he did nothing for him. We were 
acquainted there: And, he having ſtudied the 

moſt divinity of any man of quality I ever, knew, 
we found many ſubjects of diſcourſe. He ſaw, I 

did not flatter Duke 4 And he * 
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2632. he might make a tool of me. So he ſeemed to 


, wonder that I had not been carried to wait on the 
: Duke; and brought me a meſſage from him, that 
he would be glad to fee me: And upon that he 
Carried me to him. The Duke received me very 
graciouſly. , Lord Ancram had a mind to engage 
ne to give him an account of the affairs of Scot- 
and: But 1 avoided that, and very bluntly entred 
into much diſcourſe with him about matters of re- 
1 lien. He ſaid ſome of the common things, of the 
= gneceſſity of having but one Church, otherwiſe we 
= law what ſwarms of ſects did riſe up on our revolt 
| from Rome, and theſe had raifed many rebellions, 
_— and the ſhedding much blood: And he named 
| Hoth his father's Neath. and his great grandmother's, 
1 Mary Queen of Scots: He alſo turned to ſome 
Fee Heylin hiltory of ths Reformation 
| | which he had lying by him: and the paſſages were 
marked, to ſhew upon what motives and principles 
nn nien were led into the changes that were then made. 


| 5 T enlarged upon all theſe particulars; and ſhewed 
| = whim the progreſs that ignorance and ſuperſtition 
| K f P 98 3 SO ; og 

wy ad made in many dark ages, and how much 


: bloodſhed was occaſioned by* the Papal preten- 
Hons, for all which the opinion of infallibility was 
a ſource never to be exhauſted. And I ſpoke long 
to ſuch things as were belt ſuited to his temper, 
E and his capacity. I faw Lord Ancram Helped bim 
All he could, by which I perceived how he made 
bis Court; for which when L. reproached him 
2.0 afterwards, he laid, it was ill breeding in me to 
Prelſs ſo hard on a Prince. The Duke upon this 
i converſation exprefled ſuch a liking to me, that he 
. , _ jbrdered me to come oft to him: And afterwards 
che allowed" me, to come to him in a private way, 
"as oft as I pleaſed. He deſired to know the ſtate 
of affairs in Scotland. I told him how little that 
Kingdom could be depended on. 1 turned the 
diſcourſe often to matters of religion. He broke 
it very gently ; for he was not at all rougk in pri- 
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good effect: It would ſhew he was not ſo obſtinate, 
ber has he was willing to hear our divines. I 


| of King CAR LES II. 
vate converſation. He withed, I would let thoſe 
matters alone: I might be too hard for him, and 
ſilence him, but I could never convince him. I 


wy 
1673. 


told him, it was a thing he could never anſwer to 


God nor the world, that, being born and baptized 
in our Church, and having his father's laſt orders 


to continue ſtedfaſt in it, he had ſuffered himſelf a 


to be ſeduced, and as it were ſtollen out of it, 
hearing only one ſide, without offering his ſcruples 
to our divines, or hearing what they had to ſay in 
anſwer to them; and that he was now ſo fixed in 
his Popery, that he would not ſo much as examine 
the matter. He ſaid to me, he had often picqueered 
out (that was his word) on Sheldon, and ſome 


other Biſhops; by whoſe anſwers he could not but 


conclude, that they were much nearer the Church 


of Rome, than ſome of us young men were. 


Stillingfleet had a little before this time publiſhed 
à book of the idolatry and fanaticiſm of the Church 
of Rome. Upon that the Duke ſaid, he | aſksd 


Sheldon, if it was the doctrine of the Church of 


England, that Roman Catholicks were idolaters : 


Who anſwered him, it was not; but that young 
men of parts would be popular; and ſuch a charge 


was the way to it. He at that time ſhewed me the 
Dutcheſs's paper, that has been ſince printed: It 
was all writ with her own hand. He gave me 


leave to read it twice over: But would not ſuffer 
me to copy it. And upon the mention made in 
it of her having ſpoke to the Biſhops, concerning 


ſome of her ſcruples, and that ſhe had ſuch an- 


ſwers from them, as confirmed and heightened 


them, I went from him to Morley, as was ſaid 
formerly, and had from him the anſwer there ſet 


down. I aſked the Duke's leave to bring Doctor x car-ieq 
Stillingfleet to him. He was averſe to it; and Doctor 


ood. I told him, even the noiſe would have a 


| Ys ' preſſed 


' faid, it would make much noiſe, and could do no 3 


him. 
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dn my own account, to clear myſelf from the fuf- 


The HisToxy of the Reign 
prefied' it much: For it became neceſſary to me» 


icion of Popery, which this extraordinary favour 
bad drawn upon me. I at laſt prevailed with the 
Duke to conſent to it: And he aſſigned an hour 
of audience. Stillingfleet went very readily, tho? 


he had no hopes of fucceſs. | We were about two 
hours with him, and went over moſt of the Points 
of controverſy. Stillingfleer thought, the point 


that would go the eaſieſt, and be the beſt under- 


ſtood by him, was the Papal pretenſions to a power 
over Princes, in depoſing them, and giving their 
dominions to others: And upon that, 
him, that Popery was calculated to make the 
Pope the ſovereign of all Chriſtendom. The Duke 
Thifted the diſcourſe from one point to anather ; 
and did not ſeem to believe the matters of fact, 


he ſhewed 


and hiſtory alledged by us. So we deſired, he | 


would call for ſome Prieſts, and hear us diſcourſe 
of ' thoſe matters with them in his preſence, He 
declined this; and ſaid, it would make a noiſe. 
He affured us, he deſired nothing, but to follow 


his own conſcience, which he impoſed on no body 


elſe, and that he would never attempt to alter the 
ee Religion. He loved to repeat this often. 
But when I was alone with him, I warned him of 
TE great difficulties his religion was like to caſt 
him into. This was no good argument to make 
him change: But it was certainly a very good 
argument to make him conſider the matter ſo well, 
that he might be ſure he was in the right. He 
ee to me the doctrine of the Church of 


ngland in the point of ſubmiſſion, and of paſſive 


obedience. I told him, there was no truſting to a 


diſputable opinion: There were alſo diſtinctions 


and reſerves, even in thoſe who had aſſerted theſe 


5 points the moſt; And it. was very certain, that 
when men ſaw a viſible danger of being firſt un- 


done, and then burnt, they would be inchned to 
de l ſhorteſt way of arguing, and to fave. 1 85 | 
2 ; 5 elves 


of King Cuarnres II. 2 
ſelves the beſt way they could: Intereſt and ſelf. 1673. 
preſervation were powerful motives. He did very 
often aſſure me, he was againſt all violent methods 
and all perſecution: for conſcience ſake, and was 
better furniſhed to ſpeak well on that head, than 
on any other. I told him, all he could ſay that 
way would do him little ſervice : For the words 
of Princes were looked on as arts to lay men 
alleep: And they had generally regarded them ſo 
little themſelves, that they ought not to expect 
that others ſhould have great regard to them. I 
added, he was now of a religion, in which others 
had the keeping of his Conſcience, who would now 
hide from him this point of their religion, ſince it. 
was not ſafe to own it, till they had it in their 
power to put it in practice: And whenever that 
time ſhould come, I was ſure that the principles of 
their Church muſt carry him to all the extremities 
| of extirpation. I carried a volume of Judge 
Crook's to him, in which it is reported, that King 
James had once in Council complained of a 
llander caſt on him, as if he was inclined to change 
his religion; and had ſolemnly vindicated him- 
ſelf from the imputation; and prayed, that if any 
Thould ever ſpring out of his loins that ſhould 
maintain any other religion than that which he 
truly maintained and profeſſed, that God would 
| take him out of the world. He read it: But it 
| made no impreſſion. And when I urged him with 
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ſome ae 4 in his father's book, he gave me the 1 
| account of it that was formerly mentioned. He | 
: entered into great freedom with me about all his | 
affairs: And he ſhewed me the journals he took of ik 
| ' buſineſs every day with his own hand: A method [ 
| he ſaid, that the Earl of Clarendon had ſet him on, i 
= The Dutcheſs had begun to write his life, He 1 
: ſhewed me a part of it in a thin volume in folio, 1 
: _ I read ſome it, and found it writ with a great deal i 
; of ſpirit, He told me, he intended to truſt me i" 
I With his journals, that I might draw a hiſtory out 1 
| „ KRK 4 of | 
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of them. And thus, in a few weeks time, I had 


got far into his confidence. He did alſo allow me 
to ſpeak to him of the irregularities af his life, 
ſome of which he very freely confeſſed And 
when I urged him, how ſuch a courſe of life did 
agree with the zeal he ſhewed in his religion; he 
anſwered, muſt a man be of no religion unleſs he 
is a ſaint ? Yet he bore my freedom very gently, 
and ſeemed to like me the better for it. My fa- 
vour with him grew to be the obſervation of the 


Whole Court. Lord Ancram ſaid, I might be what 


J pleaſed, if I would be a little ſofter in the points 


of religion. Sir Ellis Leightoun brought me a. 


meſſage from F. Sheldon, and ſome of his prieſts, 
alluring me, they heard ſo well of me, that they 
offered me their fervice, He preſſed me to im- 
PFPT my. preſent advantages to the making my 
ortune: The See of Durham was then vacant : 
And he was confident, it would be no hard matter 
for me to compaſs it. But I had none of thoſe 


views, and ſo was not moved by them. The Duke 


of Buckingham aſked me, what 1 meant in bein 


| - 
ſo much about the Duke? If I fancied I could 


change him in point-of religion, I knew him and 
the world very little : If I had a mind to raiſe my 
ſelf, a ſure method for that was, to talk to him of 
the Reformation, as a thing done. in heat and haſte, 
and that in a calmer time it might be fit to re- 
view it all. He ſaid, I needed go no farther; for 
ſuch an intimation would certainly raiſe me. And 
when I was poſitive not to enter into ſuch. a com- 


pliance, he told me, he knew Courts better than 
I did: Princes thought their favours were no ordi- 
nary things: They expected great ſubmiſſions in 


return: Otherwiſe they thought they were deſpiſed : 
And I would feel the ill effects of the favour I then 


had, if I did not ftrike into fome. compliances : 


And, ſiace I. was: reſolved againſt theſe, he ad- 
viſed me to withdraw from the Court; the ſooner 
the better. I imputed this to his hatred of the 


1 


of King 8 IL. 


Duke: But I found afterwards the advice was 
ſound and good. I likewiſe ſaw thoſe things in 
V Duke's temper, from which I concluded, I 
could not maintain an intereſt | in 2 long. He | 
Was for ſubjects ſubmitting in all things to the 
ann 8 notions; and thought, that all who oppo- 
ſed him, or his Miniſters in Parliament, were 
| Ne in 55 hearts; and he bated: all popular 
mat as below the dignity of a King. He was 
ſharpened at that time by the proceedings 

5 Houſe of Commons. 

In the former ſeſſion it was known, chat he was The. 
treating a marriage with the Archdutcheſs : And Duke's 
yet no addreſs was made to the King to hinder his _ 
marrying a Papiſt. His honour was not then en- by the 
gaged : So it had been ſeaſonable, and to good Commons 
purpoſe to have moved in it then. But now he 
was married by proxy, and Lord Peterborough 
had brought the Lady to Paris. Yet the Houſe 
of Commons reſolved to follow the pattern the 
King of France had lately ſet. He treated with 

the Elector Palatine, for a marriage between his 
brother and the Elector's daughter; in which one 
of the conditions agreed to Was, that ſhe ſhould 
enjoy the freedom of her religion, and have a 
rivate Oratory for the exerciſe of it. When 
He came on her way as far as. Metz, an order 
was ſent to ſtop her, till ſhe was better inſtruct- 
ed: Upon which ſhe changed, at leaſt as to out- 
ward Appearance. It is true, the Court of France 
gave it out that the Elector had conſented to 
this method, for the ſaving his own honour. 
And he had given the world cauſe to believe, he 
was capable of that, tho' he continued openly to 
deny it. The Houſe of Commons reſolved to 
7 9 — this precedent, and to make an addreſs to 
the King, to ſtop the Princeſs of Modena's coming 
to England, till ſhe ſhould change her Religion. 
II pon this the Puke moved the King to prorogue 


the Parliament f 4 wok; * 
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16733 was ordered for it. The Duke went to the Houſe 
on that day, to preſs the calling up the Commons 


before they could have time to go on to buſineſs. 
Some Peers were to be brought in. The Duke 
preſſed Lord Shaftſbury to put that off, and to 
Prorogue the Parliament. He ſaid coldly to him, 
there was no haſte. But the Commons made more 
haſte: For they quickly came to a vote for ſtop- 
ping the marriage. And by this means they were 
engaged, (having put ſuch an affront on the 

Duke) to proceed farther. He preſently told me, 
bo the matter went, and how the Lord Chancellor 
had-uſed him : He was confident the King would 
take the Seals from him, if he could not manage 


the ſeſſions fo as to procure: him money, of 


which there was indeed ſmall appearance. I told 
Him, I looked on that as a fatal thing, if the 
Commons began once to affront him : That would 
have a fad train of conſequences, as foon as they 
thought it neceſſary for their own preſervation, to 
ſecure themſelves from falling under his revenges. 
He ſaid, he was reſolved to ſtand his ground, and 
to ſubmit to the King in every thing: He would 
never take off an enemy: But he would let all the 
world ſee, that he was ready to forgive every one, 
that ſhould come off from his oppoſition, and 
make applications to him. When the week of 
the prorogation was ended, the ſeſſion was opened 
by a ſpeech of the King's, which had ſuch various 
"ſtrains in it, that it was plain it was made by dif- 
| ferent perſons. The Duke told me, that Lord 
Clarendon during his favour, had penned all the 
King's Speeches: but that now they were com- 
poſed in the Cabinet, one Miniſter putting in one 
period, while another made another; ſo that all 
was not of a piece. He told me, Lord Arlington 
was almoſt dead with fear: But Lord Shaftſbury 
reckoned himſelf gone at Court, and acted more 
*roundly. ' In his ſpeech he ſtudied to correct his 
Delenda eſt Carthago, applying it to the Loeveſtein 
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party, whom he called the Carthaginians: But 1673. 


this made him as ridiculous, as the other made 


him odious. The Houſe of Commons took up 
Again the matter of the Duke's marriage, and 
moved for an addrefs about it. But it was ſaid, 
the King's honour Yau engaged. Yet they ad- 


dreſſed to him againſt it. But the King made 


them no anſwer. By that time I had obtained a 
licence of Secretary Coventry for my book, which 
the King ſaid ſhould be printed at his charge. 


But now I muſt give an account of a ſtorm , parlia- 


are will eaſily believe, that I muſt have ſaid ſome- 


what to ſatisfy them, or break with them. I told 


her, what was very true as to the Duke, that my 


-converſation with him was about religion; and 


that with the King I had talked of the courſe of 


"life he led. I obſerved a deep jealouſy of me in 
them both; eſpecially, becauſe T could not go with 
them to Scotland. 1 faid, I would follow, as ſoon 
as the Secretary would diſpatch me. And as ſoon 


as that was done I took poſt, and by a great fall 


of ſnow- was * by the way. But J unhappily 
got to Edinburgh the Night before the Parliament 
met. Duke Hamilton, and many others, told me 


how ſtrangely Duke Lauderdale talked of my in- 


tereſt at Court; as if I was ready to turn Papiſt. 
Duke Hamilton alſo told me, they were reſolved 


next day to attack Duke Lauderdale, and his 


"whole adminiſtration in Parliament. I was traubled 


at 


-- 


o 


BF 
8 


raiſed againſt myſelf, the effects of which were ment in 
very ſenſible to me for many years. The Duke Scotland, 
of Lauderdale had kept the Scotch Nation in ſuch 
a dependence on himſelf, that he was not pleaſed 
with any of them that made an acquaintance in 
England, and leaſt of all in the Court: Nor could 
he endure, that any of them ſhould apply them- 
ſelves to the King or the Duke, but thro' him. 
So he looked on the favour I had got into with a 
very Jealous = His Dutcheſs queſtioned me 
about it, Thoſe who know what Court jealouſies 
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1673. at this; and argued with him againſt the fitneſs 
* of it all fer he 9 engaged: 
The Earls of Rothes, Argile, and Tweedale, and 
all the Cavalier party, had promiſed to ſtick by 
him. I told him, what afterwards happened, 
that moſt of theſe would make their own terms, 
and leave him in the lurch: And the load would 
 lye on him. When I ſaw the thing was paſt re- 
medy, I reſolved to go home, and follow my ſtu- 
dies; ſince I could not keep Duke Lauderdale 
and him any longer in a good underſtanding. 
A party Next day, when the Parliament was opened, 
r the King's letter was read, deſiring their aſſiſtance 
. in carrying on the war with Holland, and aſſuring 
dale. them of his affection to them in very kind words. 
This was ſeconded by Duke Lauderdale in a long 
ſpeech. And immediately it was moved to ap- 
point a Committee to prepare an anſwer to the 
King's letter, as was uſual. Duke Hamilton 
moved, that the ſtate of the Nation might be 
firſt conſidered, that ſo they might ſee what 
grievances they had: And he hinted at fome. 
And then, as it had been laid, about twenty men, 
one after another, ſpoke to ſeveral particulars. 
Some mentioned the ſalt, others the tobacco, and 
the brandy: Some complained of the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, and others of the coin. With 
this the Duke of Lauderdale was ſtruck, as one 
dead; for he had raiſed his credit at Court by the 
opinion of his having all Scotland in his hand, 
and in a dependence on him: So a diſcovery of 
this want of credit with us he ſaw muſt ſink him 
there. He had not looked for this; tho? I had 
warned him of a great deal of it. But he re- 
flecting on that, and on the credit I had got at 
Court, and on the haſte I made in my journey, 
and my coming critically the night before the 
ſeſſion opened; he laid all this together, and fan- 
cied I was ſent on deſign, as the agent of the 
party, and that the licenſing my book was 1 58 
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of King CMAXLES BN. a 
blind : He believed Sir Robert Murray had laid 
it, and that the Earl of Shaftſbury had managed 


it. And becauſe it was a common artifice of 


King Charles's Miniſters, to put the miſcarriage 


of affairs upon ſome accident, that had not been 
foreſeen by them, but ſhould be provided againſt 
for the future; he aſſured the King, that I had 


been the incendiary, that I had my uncle's temper 


in me, and that I muſt be fubdued, otherwiſe 1 


would embroil all His affairs. The King took all 


rhings: of that” kind cafily from his Miniſters, 
without hearing any thing to the” contrary : For 


he was wont to fay, all apologies' were lies: Up- 


on which one ſaid to him once, then he would al- 


ways believe the firſt lye. But all this was much 
encreaſed, when Duke Lauderdale upon his com- 


ing up told the King, that I had boafted to his 
Wife of the freedom that I had uſed with him, 
upon his courſe of life. Witt this the King was 
highly offended,: Or at leaſt he made much uſe of 


it, to juſtify. many hard things that he ſaid of 2 
And for many years he allowed himſelf a a 


e 
very free ſcope in talking of me. I was wm, 


to blame for the freedom 1 had uſed with the 


Dutcheſs of Lauderdale: But I was ſurprized by 


her. queſtion: And 1 could not bring myſelf to - 
tell a ye: S0 J had no other ſhift ready to ſatisfy 


her. But the Duke kept up ſtill a very good opi- 
nion of me. I went home to Glaſgow, where I 


When 1 Went again to London. 


Duke Lauderdale put off the ſeffion of Parlia- He offers 
ment for ſome time; and called à Council, in to redrefs 
which he ſaid, great complaints had been made in Cane“ 


Parliament of grievances: He had full authorit 


to redrefs them all in the King's name: There- 
fore hs charged the Privy Counſellors to lay all 
things of that kind before that board, and not to 
Carry them before any other aſſembly, till they 
_faw what redreſs was to be had there. Duke 


I Hamilton 


proſecuted my ſtudies till the June following, 
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Hamilton ſaidz the regular way of complaints wa 


/ to. make them in Parliament, which only could 


redreſs them effectually ; ſince the putting them 
down by the authority of Council; was only lay- 
ing them aſide for a While, till a fitter opportunity 
was found to take them up again. Upon this 
Duke Lauderdale proteſted, that he was ready in the 
King's name to give the ſubject eaſe and freedom, 
and chat thoſe who would not aſſiſt and concur 
with him in this, were wanting in duty and re- 
ſpect to the King; and ſince he ſaw the matter of 
No ſalt, the tobacco, and the brandy, had raiſed 
much clamour, he would quaſh "theſe. But the 
party had a mind to have the inſtruments of their 
2 puniſhed, as well as the oppreſſion it- 
ſelf removed; and were reſolved. to have theſe 
things condemned by ſome exemplary puniſh- 
ments, and to purſue Duke Lauderdale and his 
Party with this clamour. 
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Next ſeſſion of Parliament new Complaints were 


d tfered. Duke Lauderdale ſaid, theſe ought to 


A diſpute 


raiſed 


the Arti- 
cles. 


be made firit to the Lords of the Articles, to 
Wbom all petitions and motions ought to be made 
firſt; and that they were the only Judges, what 
matters were fit ro be brought into Parliament. 
The other fide ſaid, they were only a Committee 
of Parliament, to put motions; into the form of 
acts ; but that the Parliament had ftill an entire 
authority to examine into the ſtate of the Nation. 
In this debate, they had the reaſon of things on 


their ſide: But the words of the Act favoured 


- .» Duke Lauderdale. So he lodged it now where 


- he wiſhed it might be, in 3 * of prerogative. 
Fe valued himſelf to the Kin | 
| had drawn the Act that ſettled; the power of the 


ing on this, that he 


Lords of the Articles; who being all upon the 


matter named by the King, it was of great concern 


to him to maintain that, as the check upon facti- 


32 


dous ſpirits there; which would be no ſooner let 
1677 9 : 3 | ws : : | | | go, 


SO, than the Parliament of Scotland would grow 167 _ 
2s unquiet, as a Houſe of Commons was in Eng. 


de ſent them to move it to the Duke. He was 


a man of probity, and well verſed in the laws. character, 


much deſpiſed before he died. He had no ſort 
loved to'talk of them perpetually ; | By which. he 


corrupt Judge: And in his Court he could re- 
fiſt the ſtrongeſt applications, even from the 


great care of filling the Church livings, that be- 
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land: That was a conſideration which at this 
time had great weight with the King. I now return 


to give an account of this year's ſeſſion in England. 


In the beginning of it, the Duke of Ormond, The pro- 
the Earls of Shaftſbury, and Arlington, and Se- ceedings 
cretary Coventry, offered an advice to the King, 7 the 2 
for ſending the Duke for ſome time from the England | 
Court, as a good expedient both for himſelf and i 
the Duke. The King hearkened ſo far to it, that 


highly incenſed at it: He ſaid, he would obey 

all the King's orders, but would look on thoſe as 

his enemies, who offered him ſuch advices. And 

he never forgave this to any of. them ; no. not. to 
Coventry, for all his good opinion of him. He 
preſſed the King vehemently to take the ſeals from 

the Earl of Shaftſbury. So it was done: And 

they were given to Finch, then Attorney General, 
made afterwards Earl of Nottingham. He was pinch's 


: 


He was long much admired for his eloquence : 


But it was laboured and affected: And he ſaw it 


„ 


of knowledge in foreign affairs: And yet he 
expoſed himſelf to thoſe who underſtood them. 
He thought he was bound to juſtify the Court in 
all debates in the Houſe of Lords, which he did 
with the vehemence of a pleader, rather than 
with the ſolemnity of a ſenator. He was an in- 


was too eloquent on the bench, in the Houſe of 
Lords, and in common converſation. Qne thing 
deſerves to be remembered of him: He 4 


longed to the Seal with worthy men: And he 
© 1 1 1 | obliged 
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1674. obliged them all to reſidence. Lord Sbaftſbury 
vas now. at liberty to open himſelf againſt the 


Court ; which he did with as little reſerve as 
The Houſe of Commons were reſolved to fall 


on all the Miniftry.. They began with Duke 
Lauderdale, and voted an addreſs to remove him 
from the King's Councils and preſence for ever. 
They went next upon the Duke of Buckingham: 
And, it being moved in his name, that the Houſe 
Would hear him, he was ſuffered to come to 


- 


the Houſe, The firſt day of. his being before 


them he fell into ſuch a diſorder, that he pretend- 
ed. he was taken, ill, and deſired to be admitted 
again. Next day he was more compoſed. He 
> at his own deſigns, laying all the ill coun- 
ſels upon others, chiefly on Lord Arlington, in- 


timating plainly that the root of all errors was in 


the King and the Duke. He ſaid, hunting was 


4 good diverſion, but if a man would hunt with 


A A brace of lobſters, he would have but ill ſport. 
le had uſed chat figure to myſelf; bur had then 


lied it to Prince Rupert and Lord Arlington: 
hk ir ah” ow GHANA. £5 ao blokes. Bs 
Tpeech:+ ſignified nothing towards the ſaving of 
himſelf : ur it loſt him the King's favour - en- 
tirely, that he never recovered. it afterwards. 
Lord 51. ak next attack d: He a peared 
alſo before the Commons, and ſpoke. ratheh better 
than was expetted': He excuſed himſelf, . but 


Without blaming the King: And this had ſo 


good! an effet, that tho” he, 28 Secretary of State. 


was” more expoſed than any other, by the many 


Warrants and orders he had ſigned, yet he was ac- 


quitred, tho by a ſmall majority... But the care 


Be took. to preſerve himſelf, and his ſucceſs in it, 


Toft him his high favour with the King, as the 


Duke was out of meaſure offended- at him . So he 
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the King to a om with the Dutch. The Court 


of France recalled Croiſſy, finding that the Duke 


was offended at his being led by Lord Arlington. 


Rouvigny was ſent over: A man of great practice 


in buſineſs, and in all intrigues. He was ftill a 


firm Proteſtant, but in all other reſpects a voy 
ei- 


dextrous Courtier, and one of the greateſt Stateſ- 
men in Europe. He had the appointments of an 
Embaſſador, but would not take the character, 
that he might not have a Chapel, and Maſs ſaid 
in it. Upon his coming over, as he himſelf told 
me, he found all the Miniſters of the Allies were 


perpetually plying the Members of the Houſe of 


Commons with their memorialss. He knew he 
could gain nothing on them. / So he never left the 


King. The King was in gfeat perplexity: He A peace 


would have done any thing, 
„ that would have 


rocured him money 


and parted with any © eluded 


. 


with the 


r carrying on the war. But he ſaw little ap- 


pearance of that, He found he was indeed at the 


mercy of the States, So Lord Arlington preſſed 


the Spaniſh Miniſters- to prevail with the States, 


and the Prince of Orange, to get a propoſition 
for a peace to be ſet on S | he 
have ſome ſhew of a peace both begg'd and 
bought, he propoſed that a ſum of money ſhould 
be offered the King by the States, which ſhould 
be made over by him to the Prince, for the pay- 
ment of the debt he owed him. Rouvigny preſs d 
the King much to give his Parliament all ſatis- 


faction in points of religion. The King anſwered” 


him, if it was not for his brother's folly, (La 
Sottiſe de mon Frere,) he would get out of all 
his difficulties. Rouvigny drew a memorial for 


informing the Houſe of Commons of the modeſty 


of his maſter's pretenſions: For now the French 


King was ſenſible of his errors in making ſuch 
high demands,” as he had made at Utrecht; and 


oot, - And that it might 


was endeavouring to get out of the war on eaſier” 
OS 
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1674. terms. The States committed a great error in 
n deſiring a peace with England, without deſiring 


2 


£2 
ma 


at the ſame time, that the King ſhould enter in- 
to the alliance, for reducing the French to the 
terms of the Triple Alliance. But the Prince of 
Orange thought, that if he could once ſeparate 


the King from his alliance with France, the other 


point wonld be ſoon brought about. And the 
States. were much ſet on the having a peace with 
England, hoping then both to be freed of the 
great trouble of ſecuring the coalt at a vaſt charge, 


and alſo by the advantage of their fleet to ruin 


the trade, and to inſult the coaſt of France. The 
States did this winter confer a new and extraordi- 
pary. dignity on the Prince of Orange. They 
made. him Hereditary Stadtholder. So that this 


Was entailed on him, and his iſſue male. He had 
in a year and a half's time changed the whole face 
pf their affairs. He bad not only taken Naer- 
deen, which made Amſterdam eaſy: But by a 
very bold, undertaking he had gone up the 


Rhine to Bon, and had taken it in a very few days: 
And in it had cut off the ſupplies that the French 
ent down to their garriſons on the Rhine and the 


Hel, So that the French finding they could not 


ſubliſt longer thete, were now reſolved to evacu- 
ate all theſę places, and the three Provinces of 
Which they were poſſeſſed: which they did a 


fee months after. An alliance was alſo made 


with the Emperor. And by this means both the 


Elęctor of Cologn, and the Biſhop. of Munſter, 


were brought to a peace with the States. The 
Elector of Brandenburgh was: likewiſe returning 
to the alliance, wick the States: For in the 


treaty, to Which he was forced to ſubmit, with 


Turenne for a truce of a year, he had put an ar- 
ticle, reſerving to himſelf a liberty to act in con- 


Lurrence with the Empire, according to ſuch eſo- 


Jutions; as ſhould be taken in the Diet. This: 


Aeg Ake ak ei he uten bed gap tho 
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Prince of Orange the affections of the people to 1674. 
ſuch a degree, that he could have obtained every WW > 
thing of them that he would have defired : And ö 
even the loſs of ſo important a place as Maſtricht 
was not at all charged on him. So he brought the 
States to make applications to the King in the ſtyle 
of thoſe who begg d a peace, tho' it was viſible they 
could have forced it. In concluſion, a project of a 
peace with England was formed, or rather the peace 
of Breda was writ over again, with the offer 0 
2 or 300000]. for the expence of the war. An 
the King ſigned it at Lord Arlington's office. 

He came up immediately into the drawing. 
room; where ſeeing Rouvigny he took him aſide, 
and told him, he had been doing a thing that 
went more againſt his heart, than the loſing of 
his right hand: He had ſigned a peace with the 
Dutch, the project being brought him by the Spa- 
niſh Embaſſador: He ſaw nothing could content 
the Houſe of Commons, or draw money from | 
them: And Lord Arlington had preſſed him ſo ——— 
hard, that he had ſtood out till he was weary of 
his life: He ſaw it was impoſſible for him to carry 
on the war without fupplies, of which it was plain 
he could have no hopes. Rouvigny told him, Tie King 
what was done could not be helped: But he became 
would let him fee how faithfully he would ſerve STIs: 
him on this occaſion : He did not doubt but his place. 5 
maſter would ſubmit all his pretenſions to him, 
and make him the arbiter and mediator of the 
peace. This the King received with great joy; 
and ſaid, it would be the moſt acceptable ſervice 
that could be done him. The French reſolved 
upon this to accept of the King's mediation. And 
ſo the King got out of the war, very little to his 
honour, having both engaged in it upon unjuſt 
grounds, and managed it all along with ill con- 
duct, and bad ſuccefſs: And now he got out of 
, it in ſo poor and fo diſhonourable a manner, that 

FF with it he loſt his credit both at home and abroad. 

eee f 3 1 2 | Yet : 
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1674. Yet he felt little of all this. He and his 8 
& were now at their eaſe. Upon this, the Parlia. 


ment was quickly prorogued : And the ( Court de- 
livered itſelf up again to its ordinary courſe of 


ſloth and luxury. But Lord Arlington, who had . 


brought all this about, was ſo entirely loſt by it, 


that tho* he knew, too much of the ſecret to be ill 
uſed, yet he could never recover the ground be 


had loſt. 


The 
Dutch- 
eſs's cha- 
racter. 


The Dutcheſs. of York came ver that winter. 


Sie was then very young, about fixteen, but of a 
full growth. She was a graceful perſon, with a 


good meaſure of beauty, and lo much wit and 


cunning, that during all this reign ſhe behaved. 


herſelf in ſo obliging a manner, and ſeemed ſo 


innocent and good, that ſhe gained upon, all that 


came near her, and poſſeſſed them with ſuch im- 


preſſions of her, that it was long before her be. 


haviour, after ſhe was a Queen, could make them 
change their thoughts of her. So artificially did 


this young Italian behave herſelf, that ſhe. - 2} 7 
even the eldeſt and moſt jealous perſons, - ch in 


the Court and Country. Only, ſometimes a faty- 


rical temper broke out too much, which We jy: | 
puted to youth and wit, not enough practiſed. in 
the world. | She; avoided the appearances, * a 
zealot, or a meddler in buſineſs; and g gave her- 


ſelf up to innocent cheerfulneſs; and was univer- 


ſally eſteemed and beloyed, 5 long as Ihe. was 


Dutcheſs. 

She had one put about her to be bop 8 
Coleman; who became ſo active in the affairs of 
the party, and ended his liſe ſo unfortunately, that 
ſince I had much converſation with him, his cir- 


cumſtancęs may deſerve that his character ſhould | 


be given, tho' his Perſon did not. I was told, 
he was a Clergyman's ſon: But he was. early 


catched by the Jeſuirs, and bred man years 


among. them. He underſtood the art 0 " mana- 


8g Steder N . en one of the 
authority 


* 
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authority of the Church, better than any of their 1674. 
Prieſts. He was a bold man, reſolved to raiſe www 
Himſelf, which he did by dedicating himſelf wholly 
to the Jeſuits: And ſo he was raiſed by them. He 
had a great eaſineſs in writing in ſeveral languages; 
and writ many long letrers, and was the chief cor- 
reſpondent the party had in England. He lived at 
a vaſt expence. And talked info poſitive a man- 
ner, that it looked like one who knew he was well 
ſupported. I ſoon ſaw into his temper; and I 
Warned the Duke of it : For I looked on him, as 


a man much liker to ſpoil buſineſs, than to carry 
it on dextrouſly. He got into the confidence of 


P. Ferrier the King of France's. confeſſor; and 
tried to get into the ſame pitch of confidence with 

P. de la Chaiſe, who ſucceeded him in that poſt. 

He went about every where, even to the jayls 
among the criminals, to make proſelytes. He dealt 

much both in the giving and taking of bribes. But 

now the affairs of England were calmed, I look 
azain to Scotland, which was yet in a ſtorm. 5 
The King writ'to Duke Hamilton to come up. Tiecffairs 
And Eben fie and Lord Tweedale arrived, they iind. 
were ſo well received, that they hoped to carry 
their point. But the King's deſign in this was, 

that, if he could have brought the Houſe of Com- 
mons to have given money, he was reſolved to 

have parted with Dake Lauderdale, and have em- 
ployed them. And his kind uſage of them was 


on deſign to perſuade the Commons to uſe him-" 


felt better, by ſhewing that he was ready to com- 
ply with them. He gave them ſo good a hearing, 
that they thoughr they had fully convinced him : 
And he blamed them only for not complaining to 
himſelf of thoſe grievances. But, as ſoon as he 
ſaw it was to no purpoſe to look for money from 
the Houle of Commons, and had ſigned the peace, 


he ſent them down with full all fandes that all 


things ſhould be left to the judgment of the Par- 


liament. They came down thro? the greateſt fall 
6 5 | 5 | + ] 3 : | of 
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1674. of ſnow that has been in all my life-time. When 
they got home, inſtead of a ſeſſion, there was an 

ePar't- order for a prorogation; which gave ſuch an uni- 
ment was yerial diſcontent, that many offered at very extra- 


p d OT) 
ee. a vagant propolitions, for deſtroying Duke Lauder- 


dale and all his party. Duke Hamilton, who told 


me this ſome years after, when an Act of Grace 
was publiſhed, was neither ſo bad nor, ſo bold as 
to hearken to theſe. The King writ him a cajoling 
letter, deſiring him to come up once more, and 
to refer all matters to him: And he aſſured him, 
he would make up all differences. 5 5 
In the mean while Duke Lauderdale took all 
poſſible methods to become more popular. He 
connived at the inſolence of the Preſbyterians, 
who took poſſeſſion of one of the vacant Churches 
of Edinburgh, and preached in it for ſome months. 
The Earl of Argile and Sir James Dalrimple were 
the men on whom the Preſbyterians depended,moſt. 


Duke Lauderdale returned to his old kindneſs with 


the former: And Lord Argile was very ready to 
| forget his late unkindneſs. So matters were made 
Dal. up between them. Dalrimple was the Preſident 
rimple's of the ſeſſion, a man of. great temper, and of a 
character. yery mild deportment, but a cunning man. He 
was now taken into the chief confidence. He told 
the Preſbyterians, if they would now ſupport Duke 
Lauderdale, this would remove the prejudice the 


King had againſt them, as enemies to his ſervice. 


This wrought on many of them. | | 
The What influence ſoever this might have on the 
Clergy y Preſbyterians, the ſtrange conduct with relation 
was much : | 
provoked. to them provoked the Clergy out of meaſure. 
Some hot men, that were not preferred as they 
thought they deſerved, grew very mutinous, and 
complained that things were let fall into much 
confuſion, And they raiſed a grievous outcry for 


the Want of a National Synod, to regulate our 


worſhip and government: And ſo moved in the 


Vioceſan Synods, that a petition ſhould be offered 
= S 1 TO : | = ; | | to 
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to the Privy Council, ſetting forth the neceſſity of 1674. 
having a National Synod. I liked no part of this. 
I knew the temper of our Clergy too well, to de- 
pend much on them. Therefore I went out of the 
way on purpoſe when our Synod was to meet. Pe- 
titions were offered for a National Synod, which 
was thought an innocent thing. Yet, it being - 
done on deſign to heighten the fermentation the 
Kingdom was in, great exceptions were taken to 
it. One Biſhop, and four of the Clergy, were 
turned out by an order from the King, purſuant. 
to the Act aſſerting the Supremacy. After a year, 
upon their ſubmiſſion, they were reſtored. Tho 
I was not at all concerned in this, (for I was ever 
of Nazianzen's opinion, who never wiſhed to ſeg 
any more Synods of the Clergy) yet the King was 
made believe, that I had laid the whole matter, 
even tho? I did not appear in any part of it. 
Another diſorder broke out, which had greater A great 
effects. A cauſe being judged in the ſupreme Court diſtraction 
of Seſſion, the party appealed to the Parliament. Sr 
This was looked on as a high contempt, done on 
delign to make the Parliament a Court of judi- 
cature, that ſo there might be a neceſſity of fre- 
quent Parliaments. So the Judges required all the 
lawyers to condemn this, as contrary to law. And 
they had the words of a law on their fide: For 
there lay no ſuch appeal as ſtopt proceſs, nor 
was there a writ of error in their law: But upon 
petitions, Parliaments had, tho' but ſeldom, re- 
viewed and reverſed the judgment of the Courts. So 
the debate lay about the ſenſe of the word Ap- 
_ Sir George Lockhart, brother to the Ems 
aſſador, was the moſt learned lawyer, and the 
| beſt pleader I have ever yet known in any Nation; 
and he had all the lawyers almoſt in a dependence 
on him. He was engaged with the party, and re- 
ſolved to ſtand it out. The King ſent down an 
order to put all men from the bar, that did not 
condemn Appeals. And, when that wrought not 
e | L14 ON on 
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. them, they were by Proclamation baniſhed 
di 


nburgh, — twelve miles about it: And a new 
day was aſſigned them for making their ſubmiſſion; 


the King in a very unuſual ſtyle declaring, on che 


word of a prince, that, if they ſubmitted not by 
that day, they ſnould never be again admitted to 
their practice. They ſtood it out: And the day 
5 1 without their ſubmitting. Let afterwards 
they renounced appeals in the ſenſe of the Roman 
law : And, notwithſtanding the unuſual threatning 


in the Proclamation, they were again reſtored to 


Lauder- 
dale's pro- 
ceedings 


there. 


practice. But this made a ſtop for a whole year in 
all legal proceedings. 

The government of the city of Edinburgh was 
not ſo compliant, as was expected. So Duke Lau- 
derdale procured. a letter from the King to turn 
out twelve of the chief Magiſtrates, and to declare 
them for ever incapable of all publick truſts: So 


entirely had he forgot his complaints formerly made 


againſt incapacity, even when paſs'd in an Act of 
Parliament. The boroughs of Scotland have by 


law, a e gh of meeting once a year in a body, 


to conſider. of trade, and of by-laws relating to it. 
At a convention held this year ' a, petition was 


agreed on, and ſent to the King, complaining of 


ſome late Acts that hindred trade, for the repeal 
of which there was great need of a ſeſſion of Par- 
liament: They therefore prayed, that when the 


| King ſent down a Commiſſioner. to hold a ſeſſion, 


he might be inſtructed in order to that repeal. This 


Was judged a legal thing by the lawyers there; for 


this was a lawful aſſembly : They did not petitiom 


for a Parliament, but only for inſtructions to the 


ſeſſion, Yet it was condemn'd as ſeditious: And 
thoſe who promoted it were fined, and impriſoned 


for it. Thus Duke Lauderdale was lifted-up out 


of meaſure, and reſolved to cruſh all that ſtood 


in his way. He was made Earl of. Guilford in 


England, and had a penſion of goool. And he let 


himſelf looſe into a very ungoverned fury. When. 


5 Duke 


of King CHARLES II. „ 
Duke Hamilton, and ſome other Lords came up, 1674. 
the King deſired they would put their complaints wwWW } 
in writing. They faid, the laws were ſo ,oddly þ 
| worded, and more oddly executed, in Scotland, 1 
that the modeſteſt paper they could offer might be 4 
condemned as leaſing- making, and miſreprefent= 3 
Ing the King's proceedings : So they would not 
venture on it. The King promiſed them, that no | 
ill uſe ſhould be made of it to their prejudice. | 
But they did not think it ſafe-to truſt him; for | 
he ſeemed to be entirely delivered up to all Duke 
Lauderdale's paſſions. e 6 
It is no wonder then that I could not ſtand be- I was dif- 
fore him ; tho* at my coming up the Duke of graced. 
York received me with great kindneſs, and told 
me, how he had got out of great difficulties, and 
added, that the King was very firm to him: He 
commended likewiſe his new Dutcheſs much: He 
was troubled at our diſorders: He was firm to 
Duke Lauderdale: But he would have endeavour- 
ed to reconcile matters, if there had been room for 
it. He told me, the King was highly incenſed 
againſt me; and was made believe, that I was the 
chief ſpring of all that had happened: He him- 
felt. * me more innocent; and ſaid, he would 
endeavour to ſet me right with him: And he car- 
ried me to the King, who received me coldly. Some. 
days after, when the Duke was a hunting, the Lord 
Chamberlain told me, he had orders to ſtrike my 
name out of the liſt of the Chaplains; and that 
the King forbad me the Court, and expected I 
ſhould go hack to Scotland. The Duke ſeemed” 
troubled at this, and ſpoke to the King about it: 
But he was poſitive. Yet he admitted me to ſay 
to him what 1 had to offer in my own juſtification. | 
I faid all that T-thought+neceſſary ; and appealed. 
to Duke Hamilton, who did me juſtice in it. But 
the King ſaid, he was afraid I had been too buſyj; 
and wiſhed me to go home to Scotland, and de it 
more quiet. The Duke -upon-this „ ä Il 
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1674. if I went home without reconciling myſelf to Duke 


kx Lauderdale, I ſhould be certainly ſhut up in a 


cloſe priſon, where I might perhaps lye too long. 
This I looked on as a very high obligation: So I 
 refigned my employment, and reſolved to ſtay in 
England. 1 preached in many. of the Churches 
of London; and was ſo well received, that it was 
probable I might be accepted of in any, that was 
to be diſpoſed of by a popular election. So a 
Church falling to be given in that way, the electors 
had a mind to chooſe me: But yet they were not 
willing to offend the Court. The Duke ſpoke to 
Duke Lauderdale, and told him that he had a 
mind I ſhould be ſettled in London, and deſired 
he would not oppoſe it. Duke Lauderdale ſaid, 
all this was a trick of the party in Scotland, to 
ſettle. me, that I might be a correſpondent be- 
tween the factions in both Kingdoms. Yet, upon 
the Duke's undertaking that I ſhould not meddle 
in thoſe matters, he was contented” that the King 
ſhould let the electors know, he was not againſt 
their chooſing me. Upon this Duke Lauderdale, 
ſeeing what a'root I had with the Duke, ſent a 
meſſage to me, that, if I would promiſe to keep 
. na. farther correſpondence with Duke Hamilton, I 
ſhould again be reſtored to his favour. I ſaid, I. 
had promiſed the Duke to meddle no more in 
JT: affairs: But I could not forſake my friends, 
nor turn againſt them. By this he judged I was 
inflexible. So he carried a ſtory to the King the 
very night before the election, that upon enquiry 
was found to be falſe, when it was too late to 
help what was done. Upon that, the King ſent a 
ſeyere. meſſage to the electors. So I miſſed that. 
And ſometime after a new ſtory was invented, of 
which Sharp was indeed the author, by which the 
King was made believe, that I was poſſeſſing both 
Lords and Commons againſt Duke Lauderdale. 
Upon that, the King — Coventry to com- 
wand me to leaye London, and not to come with- . 
* N ee * 
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Faulconbridge and Lord Carliſle were the Lords, 


into whom it was ſaid I was infuſing thoſe preju- 


dices. Now I was known to neither of them ; for, 
tho' they had defired my acquaintance, I had de- 
clined it. So I told all this to Secretary Coventry, 
who made report of it to the King in the Duke's 
preſence : And thoſe Lords juſtified me in the 
matter. I hoped the King would upon all this re- 
call his order. But he would not do it. So aſked 
to have it in writing. The Secretary knew it was 
againſt law: So he would not do it. But I was 
forbid the Court. The Duke brought Duke Lau- 


derdale and me once together, to have made us 


friends. But nothing would do, unleſs I would 


forſake all my friends, and diſcover ſecrets. I faid, 


I knew no wicked ones: And | could not break 


with perſons, with whom I had lived long in great 
friendſhip. The Duke ſpoke to the Lord Trea- 


ſurer, to ſoften Duke Lauderdale with relation to 
me; and ſent me to him. He undertook to do 
it; but ſaid afterwards, Duke Lauderdale was in- 
! 7 e 
This violent and groundleſs proſecution laſted 
ſome months. And during that time I ſaid to 


ſome, that Duke Lauderdale had gone ſo far in 


opening ſome wicked deſigns to me, that 1 per- 
ceived he could not be ſatisfied, unleſs I was un- 
done. So I told what was mentioned before, of 
the diſcourſes that PRE between him and me. 

This I ought not to have done, ſince they were the 
effects of confidence and friendſhip. But ſuch a 

courſe of provocation might have heated a cooler 


and elder. man than I was, being then but thirty, 
to forget the caution that I ought to have uſed. 


The perſons who had this from me, reſolved to- 
make uſe of it againſt him, in the next ſeſſion of 
Parliament: For which the Earl of Danby and 
he were preparing, by turning to new methods. 


1 2 e "MS 
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in twenty miles of it. The Duke told me what the 1674. 
particulars were, which were all falſe : For Lord 
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Lord Danby ſet up to be the patron of the. 
Church-party; and of the old Cavaliers: And 


The Mi- Duke Lauderdale joined himſelf to him. It was 


niſters 
turned 
to the 


ſaid, the King had all along neglected his beſt and 
ſureſt friends: So a new meaſure was taken up, of 


Church doing all poſſible honours to the memory of King 


party. 


Charles I. and to all that had been in his intereſts. 
A ſtarve of braſs on | horſe back; that had been 
long neglected; was bought, and ſet up at Charing- 
erofs : And a magnificent funeral was deſigned for 


bim. The building of St. Paul's in London was 


might chooſe, or be 


tent given them; and 


would be for ever feparated from the 


now ſet on foot with great zeal. Morley and ſome 
of the Biſhops were ſent for: And the new Mi- 
niſtry ſettled a ſcheme with them, by which it was 
offered to cruſh all the deſigns of Popery. The 
Miniſters expreſſed a great zeal in this; and openly 
accuſed all the former Miniſters for neglecting it 
1o long. But, to excuſe this to the Duke, they 
told him, it was a great misfortune, that the 
Church party and the Diſſenters were now run into 
one; that the Church party muſt have ſome con- 

| chen 4 teſt was to be ſet on 
foot, that ſhould for ever ſhut out all Diſſenters, 
who were an implacable ſort of people. A De- 
elaration renouncing the lawfulneſs of reſiſtance in 
any caſe whatſoever, and an engagement to en- 


deavour no alteration in Church or State, was de- 


ſigned to be a neceſſ: " qualification of 7. that 
chofen Members of Parlia- 

ment; If this could be carried, the 5 party 
e Diffenters, 

and be ſo much the more united to him. In order 


of Council againſt all convicted or ſuſpected Pa- 


* 


piſts. The Duke acquainted me with this fcheme. 
He diſliked it much. He thought this would raiſe 


the Church party too high. He looked on them 


as intractable in the point of Popery. Therefore 
he thought, it was better to keep them under, -4 
ſupporting the Papiſts. He looked on the who 

9 N Project, 


ſtared to it. So that wound, which had been given 
to Epiſcopagy in his perſon, was now healed. And 
NF . retired to à private houſe in Suſſex, 
where he lived ten years in a moſt heavenly manner, 
and with a ſhining converſation. So now Duke 
E was at the head of the Church party. 
Ihe Court was ſomewhat diſturbed with diſ- Corteſ- 
coveries that were made at this time, When Sir bonn kel. 
Joſeph Williamſon came back from Cologn, he ſand diſ- 
ſegretly met with Wicquefort, who has publiſhed covered. 
a work about Emhaſſadors. He was the Dutch 
Secretary, that tranſlated the intelligence that came 
from England. And ſometimes che originals were 
left in his hands. Williamſon prevailed with him 
to deliver theſe to him. Moſt of them were writ 
by the Lord Howard's brother, who upon his 
brother's death was afterwards Lord Howard. He 
was A, man 9h wit and learning, bold and poor, 
Who had  rup,thro'. many parties in religion- In 
Cromwell's time he was rebaptized, and had 
fe in London. He ſet up in oppoſition to 
romwell, as a great Common-wealth's man, and 
did {ome ſer vice in the Reſtoration. But he was 
always poor, and ready to engage in any ching 
5 that was bold. He went over in the beginning of 
; the war, and offered to ſerve De Wit. But hetold' | 
| /> "fp he found him a dry man. As ſoon. as the 9 | | 
Prince was raiſed, he waited on him, and on * 
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and undertook not only to ſend them good intel- 
ügence, but to make a great party for th 


| — Tie 
preſſed the Prince to make a deſcent on England, 
only to force the King to call a Parliament, and to 
be adviſed by it. And he drew ſuch a Manifeſto, 
as he believed would be acceptable to the Nation. 
He, and one of the Du Moulins, that was in 
Lord Arlington's office, joined together, and gave 
the States very good intelligence. Du Moulin, 
fearing that he was diſcovered, took the alarm in 
time, and got beyond ſea. Moſt of the papers 
that Wicquefort delivered were of Howard's writ- 
ing. So upon his examination in the Tower, it 
appeared they had his letters againſt him. And, 
when notice was ſent of this to Holland, Wicquę- 


fort was called on to bring before them all the ori- 


ginal letters that were truſted to him. And, upon 
his not doing it, he was clapt Up. And the States 


ſent word to the King, that, if any perſon ſuffered 


in England on the account of the letters betrayed 


by him, his bead ſhould go for it. Halewyn told 


me, when it was put; to the Judges to know what 


| Jealouſies 
of the 
Prince of 


fort of crime this could be made, fince the papers 
were given up after the Peace was concluded, 
(otherwiſe the betraying the ſecrets of the State to 
enemies was a manifeſt crime) they came to this 
reſolution, chat as by the Roman Jaw every me. 
was made capital that was contra ſalutetm Populi” 
Romani, ſo dne delivering up ſuch paper was a 
capital crime This threatning ſaved Howard.“ 
But yet Wicquefort was kept very long in priſon,” 
and ruined by it!. He had a fort of a character 
from one of the Princes of Germany, upon which” 
he inſiſted. But che States thought, that his com- 
ing into their ſervice was the throwing up of that 
character. Upon this occaſion Carſtairs,: mentioned 
in the year 1672, was ſent over from Holland to 
England. And he / was ſeized on with a paper of 


Orange. inſtructions, that were drawn ſo darkly, that no 


wonder if they gave a jealouſy of ſome ill 1 
15 DE then 
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chen on foot. The Prince ſaid, when FE about 16 74. 
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it, that it was only meant for a direction for ca- 


rying on the levies of ſome regiments, that the 


King had allowed the Dutch to make in Scotland, 


which the King did the better to excuſe his letting 


ſo. many continue in the French ſervice. How- 
ſoever, mentian being made of money to be paid; 
and of men to be raiſed, and a compliment being 
ordered to be made to Duke Hamilton, this looked 
ſuſpicious, | Howard had confeſſed all he knew 
upon promiſe of pardon. So that and this laid 


together, gave the Court ſome apprehenſions. 


Duke Lauderdale made uſe of it to heighten the 
Eing's ill opinion of the party againſt him. And, 
becauſe Lieutenant General Drummond was of all 
the military men, he that had the beſt” capacity 
and the greateſt reputation, he moved that he 
might be ſecured: The method he took in doing 
it ſpewed, that he neither ſuſpected him, nor re- 
garded the law. The ancient method was to re- 


Drum- 


quire men to render themſelves prifoners by ſuch mond was 
a day. This was a ſnare to many, who, though ordered 


innocent, yet hating reſtraint went out of the way, 

and were proceeded againſt by an outlawry: But 
an Act of Parliament had been made, condemning; 
that method for the future. Vet Duke Lauder- 


| dale. reſolved to follow it. And Drummond know- 


ing his innocence, rehdred himſelf as required; 
and Was kept a year in a very cold and inconve- 
ment: priſon, at Dunbarton, on the top of a high 
rock. This, coming after a whole life of loyalty 
and zeal, was thought a very Wr reward 
for ſuch high pretenſions. 

One thing on this occaſion may be fit to be told. 


Lord incardin had ſerved Duke Lauderdale faitk- 


fully, even longer than he could do with a good 


canſcience: For he had ſtuck to him, and was left 


by him with the King, when he went ta Scotland, 
who kpew well with how much zeal he had ſup- 
| r intereſt, we excuſed his faults.” When 
Duke 


to ring. | 
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Y 1674. Duke Lauderdale was hotly puſhed ar, he then 


V promiſed to all his friends, that he would avoid 
all former errors, if he got our of his trouble: 
And that made Lord Kincardin fo earneſt to ſerve 
him. But, when he ſaw into how much fury he 
was running, he tried to have perſuaded him to 


more temper; but found it was in vain. Then 


he confeſſed to me, that I had judged truer than 
he had done; for I believed he would grow worſe 
than ever. When Lord Kincardin found, he could 
not hinder things in private, he oppoſed them in 
Council: And ſo they broke with him, He came 
up to juſtify himſelf to the King, who minded 
thoſe matters very little; bur thought it was ne- 
ceſlary to give a full ſcope to Duke Lauderdale's 
motions, who had told the King there was a ſpirit 
of rebellion that run thro*-:all ſorts of people, 
and that was to be ſubdued by acts of power, tho? 
perhaps neither legal nor juſt: And when that 
Evil ſpirit was once broken, then it would be fit to 


return to more legal and moderate counſels. So 


Lord K incardin found, there was no arguing with 
the King upon particulars. Therefore he begg'd 
leave to ſtay ſome time at Court, that he might 
not be obliged to oppoſe that, which the King 
was made believe his ſervice required. The King 
conſented to this; and upon all occaſions uſed 
him very well. Duke Lauderdale could not bear 
that, and preſſed the King often to command him 
home; which he refuſed to do. Once he urged 
it with much vehemence: And the King anſwered 
as poſitively, that he ſaw-no reaſon for it, and he 


-  _would not do it. Upon this he came home as in 


a fit of diſtraction, and was gathering together 


all his commiſſions to deliver them up to the 


King. Upon that the Marquis of Athol; who 
was then in high favour with him, went to the 
King; and told him that he had ſent Duke Lau- 
derdale home half dead, and half mad; and 
A. * , 3 l ; 1 King 
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rought up a body of his army to charge them; 
who quickly routed them. The action in the af- 
ternoon recovered the loſs that was made in the 
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King ſent a meſſage to Lord Kincardin, ordering 1674. 
him to go home. This Lord Athol himſelf told . g. 


me afterwards. + 


Towards the end of ſummer the battle of Seneff 200 _ 
was fought : In the beginning of which the neg. * 
French had a great advantage: But the Prince of 


Conde puſhed it too far: And the Prince of 


Orange engaged the whole army with ſo much 
bravery, that it appeared that the Dutch army 
was now brought to another ſtate, than he had 
found it in. He charged himſelf in many places, 


with too great a neglect of his perſon, conſidering 


how much depended upon it. He once was en- 


gaged among a body of French, thinking they 
were his own men, and bid them charge: They 


told him, they had no more powder: He, per- 


ceiving oy were none of his men, with great 
mind got out of their hands, and 


morning; and poſſeſſed all the world, the Prince 
of Conde in particular, with a great eſteem of 
the Prince's conduct and courage. I will fay lit- 


tle of foreign affairs; becauſe there are many co- 


peg accounts of 'them in print; and I can add 


ttle to them. With relation to the battle of 
Seneff, the Prince himſelf told me that the day 
before he ſaw a Capuchin, that came over from 


che French army, and had a long converſation 


with Zouch, the Emperor's General; who behav- 
ed himſelf ſo ill on the day of battle, that the 
Prince ſaid to his ſon at night, that his father had 


acted ſo baſely, that, if it had not been for the 
reſpect he bore the Emperor, he would have ſhot 


him thro' the head. He was diſgraced. on this. 
But the ſucceſs of the campaign was loſt by it. 
They had a noble army; and might have done 
much more than they did. Grave was retaken in 


* 


the end of the campaign. So the Provinces were 
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» 1674. now ſafe on that ſide. And the Prince had gained 
— ſo much credit with the States, that he was now 
mamore than ever the maſter of their counſels. 
A The alarm that thoſe diſcoveries. from Holland 
wert to gave our Court, made Lord Arlington offer at 
Holland.” One trial more for recovering the King? s confi- 
dence. He offered to go over to Holland with 
| the Earl of Offory : For.they fancied they had a 
| great intereſt in the Prince, by their having mar- 
ried two of Bevervardt's daughters: And the 
| Prince had always a particular affection to Lord 
Oſſory. Lord Arlington ſaid, he would go to 
the bottom of every thing with the Prince; and 
| did not doubt, but' he would bring him into an 

5 2 entire dependence on his uncle, and particularly 

a 1 + diſpoſe him to a general peace; on which the 
King was much ſet, it being earneſtly deſired by 
the French. It was likewiſe believed, that he 
had leave to give the Prince the hope of marry- 
| ing her, whom he afterwards married. The 
| Duke told me, he knew nothing of the matter: 
| Hle had heard, Lord Arlington had talked, as it 

the managing that was his chief errand : And up- 
5 on that he had aſked the King, who aſſured him 
| that he had a poſitive order, not ſo. much as to 
ſpeak of that matter. Yet, whether. notwithſtand- 
+0g this he had a ſecret order, or whether he did 
it without order, he certainly talked a great deal 
of it to the Prince, as a thing Which he might 
depend on, if he would in all other things be go- 
verned by the King. 

Temple Sir William Temple had been ſent over the 
f ſent Em. ſummer before, as Embaſſador: And his chief 
8 33 inſtructions were, to diſpoſe all peoples minds, 
S lang, - Chiefly the Prince's, to a peace. But the Prince 

had avoided the ſeeing. him till the end of the 

| Campaign. Lord Arlington had thrown, him off, 
| when he went into the F rench intereſt: And Tem- 
| ple was too proud to bear contempt, or forget 
fſuch an __ ſoon... He was a vain Vinny -much 


| 5 | blown 
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Was a corrupter of all that came near him. 
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blown up in his own conceit, which he ſhewed too 1674. 
indecently on all occaſions. He had a true judg- www 


ment in affairs, and very good principles with re- 


lation to government; but in nothing elſe. He 
ſeemed to think that things were as they are from 
all eternity: At leaſt he thought religion was fit 
only for the mob. He was a great admirer of the 
{e& of Confuſius in China, who were. atheiſts 
themſelves, but left religion to the rabble. He 
And 
he delivered himſelf up wholly to ſtudy eaſe and 
pleaſure. He entered into a cloſe friendſhip with 
Lord Danby; who depended much on him: And 


was directed in all his notions as to foreign affairs 


by him; tor no man ever, came into the Miniſtry, 
that underſtood the affairs of Europe ſo little as 
he did. 4 qo 


[ will henceforth leave the account of our af- 


fairs beyond ſea wholly to Temple's letters, in, | 
which they are very truly and fully ſet forth. And 
in them it appears, that the Prince of Orange, 


even while ſo young, and fo little practiſed in af- 


fairs, had fo clear and fo juſt a view of them, 


that nothing could miſguide him; and that the 
bad proſpect he had from the ill condition of af- 
fairs did not frighten him into accepting of any 
mean or baſe conditions of peace. His fidelity to 


his country, and the publick intereſt, was ſo firm, 
that no private conliderations of his own could 
biaſs him, or indeed be much conſidered by him. 


Theſe letters give him a character that is fo ſub- 


Sc. 


lime, as well as ſo genuine, that it raiſes him 
much above all the performances of rhetorick or 
panegyrick. I will mention very little that is to 
be found in them. Holland was in great expecta- 
tion, when they ſaw two ſuch men, as the Earls 
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2674. Prince” s diſmiſſing Du Moulin, who had r- 
ed the ſecrets of his office to him. In this the 
Prince complied: And Du Moulin was ſent to 
one of their plantations. As to all other things, 
Lord Arlington talked to him in the ſtrain of a 
governor; and ſeemed to preſume too much on 
his youth, and on his want of experience. But, 
inſtead of prevailing on the Prince, he loſt him 
ſo entirely, that all his endeavours afterwards 
could never beget any confidence in him. So he 


came back; and reckoned this was his laſt eſſay, 


which ſucceeding ſo ill, he ever after that withdrew 
from all buſineſs. He made himſelf ealy to the 
2 who e to be ſtill very kind to him. 


1675. At Faſter a piece of private news came from 


* France, which the Duke was much delighted 
Aﬀairs ia with, becauſe it did an honour to the order of 
England. the Jeſuirs, to whom he had devoted himſelf. 
The new Confeſſor had ſo preſſed the King of 
France in Lent to ſend away his Miſtreſs, Mon- 
<reſpan;\ that he prevailed at laſt. She was ſent to 

a Nunnery. And ſo the King received the Sacra- 

ment, as was ſaid,” in a ſtate of contrition. I his 

was writ to the Duke, and ſet out with ſuch eir- 
cumſtances, as. the French uſually do every thing 
that relates to their King. The Duke was much 
pleaſed with it. He told me, he had related it 

with all its eee to the King in the 
Dutcheſs of Portſmouth's hearing; and ſaid, they 

both heard it with great uneaſineſs, and were much 

out of countenance at it. The Duke himſelf was 

then in the beſt temper I had ever known him in. 

He was reading Nurembergius of the difference 

of things temporal and things eternal: And we 

had much good diſcourſe on that ſubjett. Lord 
Arlington ran ſo much in his mind, that he once 

- ſaid to me, if Lord Arlington would read that 
book, he would not meddle in fo many affairs. as 

dhe did. I faw he was very jealous of him, and of 


his 


of King CHARLES II. 
his intereſt in the King. Thus 1 have given a ſull 


account of my acquaintance with the Duke. 

I loſt his favour ſoon after this. For in April 
1675 a ſeſſion of Parliament was held, as prepa 
ratory to one that was defigned next winter, in 
which money was to be aſked ; But none was now 
aſked; it being only called to heal all breaches, 
and to beget à good underſtanding between the 
King and his people. The Houſe, of Commons 


fell upon Duke Lauderdale. And thoſe Who knew 
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I was exa- 
mined by 
the Houſe 
of Com 


mons. 


what had paſs'd between him and me, moved that 


] ſhould be examined before a Committee. I was 
brought before chem. I told them how I had been 
commanded out of town. But tho* that was ille- 
gal, yet, ſince, it had been let fall, it was not in- 
 fiſted. on. I was next examined concerning his 
deſign of arming the Iriſh Papiſts. I ſaid, I, as 


well as others, had heard him ſay, he wiſhed the 


Preſbyterians; in Scotland would rebel, that he 


might bring over the Iriſh Papiſts to cut their 


throats. I was next examined concerning the de- 
ſign of bringing a Scotch army into Enginnd. 1 


deſired to be excuſed, as to what had paſſed in 
ET diſcourſe; to which I thought I was not 
bound to anſwer, unleſs it were high treaſon. 
They preſſed me long: And I would give them 
no other anſwer. So they all concluded, that 1 
knew great matters; and reported this ſpecially 
to the Houſe. Upon that I was ſent for, and brought 
befote the Houſe, I] ſtood upon it as I had done at 
the Committee, that I was not bound to anſwer ; 
that nothing had paſſed that was high. treaſon; 


and as to all other things, I did not think myſelf . 


bound to diſcover them. I ſaid farther, I knew 
Duke Lauderdale was apt to ſay things in a heat, 
which he did not intend to do. And, ſince he 


had uſed myſelf ſo ill, I thought myſelf the more 


obliged not to ſay any thing, that looked like re- 
venge for what I had met with from him. I was 


brought, four times to the bar. At laſt 1 was 1 
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3676. the. Houſe thought they had a right to examine 


* 4 * 
yer? 


into every t thing that concerned the ſafety of the 


Nation, as "well as into, matters of treaſon : And 


| Gur 5 7 85 looked on me as bound to ſatisfy them : 
| 64 1 


- i fundtion, 


t erwiſe 905 would make me feel the weight of 
their. heavy Aidbleafure. as one that concealed? What 
they thought Was neceſſary to be known. Upon 
this I. yielded, and gave an account of the dif- 
courſe” 1 © mentioned. They lajd great 
weight on this, any. renewed. their addreſs againſ} 
Papas Lauderdale, _ 

Fas my ch Fancy g for what I had done. Some, 
to make 2 the Jorſe, added, that 1 had been 
his Chaplain, which was falſe ,” and that I had 
been much :0 bliged to him, tho! F had never re- 

eived. any real e from him, but had done 
53 Sreat — a for which I had been very un- 
worthily * requned... Yet the thing had an ill ap- 
Pearance, as. the diſclofin of what had paſs'd in 
confidence; tho' I make it 4 great queſtion, how 
ar even that ought to bind a man, when the de- 
(Br s are very wicked, and the” perſon continued 
Lin, the; {ame olt, and capacity of "txccuting 
them. 1 have 6610 the matter as it was; and muſt 
leave mytelf ro the cenſure of the reader. My 
love to my country, and my private friendſhips 
carried me perhaps too far; eſpecially fince 1 had 
declared mich againſt Clergymen' s meddling in 
ſecular affairs, and vet had run myſelf 0 teep | in 
them. 1 
This broke me quite with the Court, — r 
reſpect proved a great bleſſing | ro me. It brought 
me out of many temprations : the greaveſt 4 all 
being the, "kindneſs that was uns, towards me 
from che, Duke,” which might have involved me 
Anto. great. fic ulties, as it did expoſe me to much 
,cenh re FF)! which went off upon this occaſion. 
1 plic ed, myſelf to my ſtudies, and my 
Ving then ſettled preacher at the Rolls, 
and ſoon after Lecturer of St. Clements, J lived 


many 
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many: years under the protection of Sir Harbottle, 1675. 
Grimſtone, Maſter of the Rolls, who continued SN ON 


. . Wal > . - > * RN 
ſteady in his favour: to me, tho' the King ſent 


Secretary Williamſon. to deſire him to difmils me. 
He ſaid, he was an old man, fitting himſelf for 
another world, and he found my miniſtry uſeful to 
him; ſo he prayed: that he might. be excuſed in 
that. He was a long, and very kind patron, to 
me. I continued ten years in that poſt, free from 
all neceſſities: And I thank God, that was all I 
deſired. But, fince I was ſo long happy in ſo 
quiet a retreat, it ſeems but a juſt piece of grati- 
tude, that I ſhould give ſome account of that ve: 
nerable old man. 1 F 
He was deſcended from a long: lived family; for ir Har- 
his great grand- father lived till he was ninety- eight, eee 
his grand-father to eight-ſix, and his father to gone“ 
ſeventy- eight, and himſelf to eighty-two. He had cnaracter. 
to the laſt a great ſoundneſs of health, of memory, 
and of judgment. He was bred to the ſtudy of 
the law, being a younger brother. Upon his elder 
brother's death he threw it up. But falling in love 
with Judge Crook's daughter, the father would 
not beſtow her on him, unleſs he would return to 
his ſtudies; which he did with great ſucceſs. 'T Rat 
Judge was one of thoſe who delivered his judg- 
ment in the Chequer chamber againſt the ſhip- 
money, which he did with a long and learned ar- 
gument. And Sir, Harbottle's father, who ſerved 
in Parliament for Eſſex, lay long in priſon, becauſe 
be would not pay the loan- money. Thus both 
his family, and his wife's, were zealous for the 
intereſt of their country. In the beginning of the 
long Parliament he was a great aſſerter of the laws; 
and inveigh'd ſeverely againſt all that had been 
concerned in the former illegal oppreſſion. His 
principle was, that allegiance and protection were 
mutual obligations: and that the one went for the 
other. He thought the law was the meaſure of 
both; and that when a legal protection was denied 
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4675, to one that paid a legal allegiance, the ſubject had 
a right to defend himſelf. e was much troubled, 


When preachers aſſerted a divine right of regal 
1 1 He thought it had no other effect, 
dot to give an ill impreſſion of them as aſpiring 
men: No body was convinced by it: It inclined 
their hearers rather to ſuſpect all they ſaid beſides: 


It looked like the ſacrificing their country: to their 


own preferment ; and an encouraging of Princes 
to turn tyrants. Yet when the long Parliament en- 
Caged in the league with Scotland, he would not 
Wear to the Covenant. And he diſcontinued ſit- 
ing in the Houſe till it was laid aſide. Then he 
came back, and joined with Hollis, and the other 
Preſbyterians, in a high oppoſition to the Inde- 
endents, and to Cromwell in particular, as was 


told in the firſt bock. And he was one of the ſe- 


deluded Members, that were forced out of the 


Houſe. He followed afterwards the practice of 


: the law, but was always looked upon, as one 


who wiſhed well to the ancient government” of 
England. So he was choſen Speaker of that 
Houſe, that called home the King; and had fo 
great a merit in that whole affair, chat he was 
ſoon, after, without any application of his own, 
made Maſter of the Rolls: In which poſt he con- 
tinued to his death with a higk reputation, as he 
well deſerved. For he was a juſt Judge; very 
low, and ready to hear every thing that was 
offered, without paſſion or partiality. I thought 
his only fault was, that he was too rich: And yet 
he gave yearly Sper ſums in charity, diſcharging 
many priſoners by paying their debts. He was a 
very pious and devout man, and ſpent every day 
at leaſt an hour in the morning, and as much at 
night, in prayer and meditation. And even in 
winter when he was obliged to be very early on 


the bench, he took care ta riſe ſo ſoon, that he 
had always the command of that time, which he 


gave ta choſe exerciſes, - He was much ſharpened 
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againſt Popery; but had always a tenderneſs to 1675. 

the Diſſenters, tho' he himſelf continued ſtill in * 

the communion of the Church. His ſecond wife. 

whom | knew, was niece to the great Sir Francis 

Bacon: And was the laſt heir of that family, She 
had all the high notions for the Church and the 
Crown, in which ſhe had been bred ; but was the 
humbleſt, the devouteſt, and beſt tempered PS” 
ſon I ever knew of that fort. It was reall 

Pleaſure to hear her talk of religion: She di 

with ſo much elevation and force, She was Ky 

ways very plain in her clothes: And went oft to 

Jayls, to conſider the wants of the priſoners, and 
reſtè ve, or diſcharge them; and by the meanneſs 

of her dreſs, ſhe paſſed but for a ſervant truſted 

with the charities of others. When ſhe was tra- 
velling' in the country, as ſhe drew near a village, 

ſhe often ordered her coach to ſtay behind till ſhe 

had walked about it, giving orders for the in- 

ſtruction of the children, and leaving liberally for 

that end. With two ſuch perſons J ſpent ſeveral 

of my years very happily.. But I now return to 

| the ſeſſion of Parliament. 

In the Houſe of Commons the buſineſs aint p Danby 

Duke Lauderdale was taken up warmly at three artack'd, 
ſeveral times: And three ſeveral addreſſes were _ = 

made to the King againſt him. The King's an- 

ſwer was, that he would protect no man againſt 

law and juſtice; but —_ condemn none with- 

out ſpecial matter well made out. There was no 

money offered: So addreſſes were feeble things. 

The next attempt was againſt the Earl of Danby, 

vho had N to invert the uſual methods of me 
Exchequer. But the majority were for him: 

"hah charge came to nothing. Only thoſe ho | 

begun it formed a party againſt him, that grew. in 

coneluſion to be too hard for him. He took a 

different method from thoſe who were in the Mi- 
niſtry before him. They had taken off the great 
1 leading men: And left che herd as a deſpiſed 
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1675. company, who could do nothing, becauſe they 
had none to head them. But Lord Danby reckon- 
ed that the major number was the ſurer game: So 
he neglected the great men, who he thought raiſed 
their price too high ; and reckoned, that he could 
gain ten ordinary men; cheaper than one of thoſe. 
This might have ſucceeded with him, if they that 
did lead his party had been wiſe and ſkilful men. 
But he ſeemed to be jealous of all ſuch, as if they 
might gain too much credit with the King. The 
chief men that he made uſe of were of ſo low a 
ſize, that they were baffled in every debate. So 
that many, who were inclined enough to vote 
2 2 in 
all obedience, yet were aſhamed to be in the vote 
on the ſide chat Was N run down! in the 
debate. 8 
Seimour's The ableſt man of his party was Sb who 
character. Was the firſt Speaker of the Houſe of Commons 
that was not bred to the law. He was a man of 
1 birth, being the elder branch of the Seimour 
amily; and was a graceful man, bold and quick. 
But he hack à ſort of a pride ſo peculiar to himſelf, 
that I never ſaw any thing like it. He had neither 
ſhame nor decency with it. He was violent againſt 
the Court, till he forced himfelf into good poſts. 
-He was the moſt aſſuming Speaker that ever fate 
in the chair. He knew the Houſe, and every 
an in it fo well, that by looking about he could 
tell the fate of any queſtion. So, if any thing 
was pur, when the Court party was not Well ga- 
**hered together, he would have held the Houle 
«from doing any thing, by a wilful miſtaking or 
miſtating the queſtion. By that he gave time to 
thoſe, who were appointed for that mercenary 
Work, to go about and gather in all their party. 
And he would diſcern when they had got the ma- 
Jority. And then he would very fairly ſtate the 
= - queſtion, when he ſaw he was ſure to carry it. 
Agteat many of the Court grew to be ſo un- 
b 6. — they ſaw the King Was 228 
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chat has been in all my time. 
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times. On ſome occaſions they would venture to 


vote againſt the Court: Of which the memorable 


anſwer of Harvey's, who was Treaſurer to the 
Queen, was a noted inſtance. He was one whom 
the King loved perſonally: And yet upon a great 
occaſion he voted: againit that which the King de- 
fired. So the King chid him ſeverely for it. Next 
day, another important queſtion falling in, he 
-voted as the King would have him. So the King 
took notice of it at night; and ſaid, you were not 


againſt me to day. He anſwered, no, Sir, I was | 


againſt my conſcience to day. This was ſo drily 
delivered, that the King ſeemed pleaſed with is: 
And it was much talk pe; While things went 


thus in the Houſe of Commons, there was the 


greateſt and longeſt debate in the Houſe of Lords, 


I ſate e it 
often till midnight. 
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the influence of French and Popiſh counſels, that 1675. 


rhey were glad to be out of the way at critical NS 


: Itwas about the teſt thy Lord Denby had con- Debates 


mird, as was formerly mentioned. Lord Danby, ops 


and Lord F inch, and ſome of the Biſhops, were 
the chief arguers for it. They ſaid, it was ne- 
ceſſary that a method ſhould be found out, to diſ- 
criminate the good ſubjects from the bad: We had 
been lately involved in a long civil war, occaſioned 


by the ill principles that ſome had taken up with 


relation to government: It was fit to prevent«the 
return of ſuch miſeries: The King had granted a 


very full indemnity, and had obſerved it religiouſly: 
But there was no reaſon, while ſo much of the 


old leaven ſtill remained, to leave the Nation ex- 


poſed to men of ſuch principles: It was not fit 
to make a Parliament .perpetual: Let that was a 


leſs evil, than to run the hazard of a bad election; 


- eſpecially when jealouſies and fears had been blow- 


ed about the Nation: A good conſtitution was to 
be preſerved by all prudent methods: No man was 


eto be preſſed to take this teſt: But, as they, who 


were 
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1675. 
. ment, bought to have the modeſty to be contented 


The His roxv of the Reign 
were not willing to come into ſuch an engage - 


with the favour and connivance of the Govern- 
ment, ſo, if that did not teach them. good man- 
ners, it might be fit to uſe ſeverer methods. To 
all this great oppoſition was made. It was plain, 
the Duke did not like it: But the King was fo ſer 
on it, that he did not declare himſelf againſt it. 


But all che Papiſts were againſt it: They thought 


the bringing any teſt in practice, would certainly 
bring on one that would turn them out of the 
Houſe. The Lords Shaftſbury, Buckingham, 
Hollis, Hallifax, and all thoſe who were thought 
the Country party, oppoſed this mightily. They 
thought, there ought to be no teſts, beyond the 
Oath of allegiance, u on the elections to Parlia- 
ment: That it being the great privilege of Engliſh | 
men, that they were not to be taxed but by their 
repreſentatives; it was therefore thought a diſin- 
1 men of the main part of their birthright, 
to do any thing that ſhould ſhut them out from 
their votes in electing: All teſts in publick aſ- 
ſemblies were thought dangerous, and contrary to 
5 liberty: For if a Parliament thought any 
aw inconvenient for the good of the whole, they 


muſt be ſuppoſed ſtill free to alter it: And no pre- 


vious limitation could bind up their legiſlature: 
A great deal was ſaid, to ſhew that the peace of 
"ah world was beſt ſecured by good laws, and good 
rnment: and that oaths ox teſts were no ſe- 
Due The ſcrupulous might be fettered by them: 
Tet the bulk of the world would boldly take any 
S rely and as boldly break tchro' it; of which the 
late times had given large proofs: The matter of 
chis teſt was very doubtful: For, tho“ generally 
ſpeaking che King's perſon and his power were 
not to be diſtinguiſhed, yet that was not unirer- 
-fally true: Ag infant King, or a lunatick, Were 
exceptions: As alſo a King in his Enemies hands, 
„ was the caſe Hiehoy' VI. for ow pour 
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his own party fought even againſt his perſon : So 1675. 


an exception was to be underſtood ; otherwiſe the ww 


demning all reſiſtance en ny pretence what- 
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1675. 
C | . 
A diſpute 
about ap- 
peals and 


privileges. 


The HIS TORY of the Reigji 
the Houſe of Commons, when by an unlooked 
for emergency the ſeſſion was broke. | 
Ever ſince the end of King James T's. reign; 


petitions of appeal were brought to the Houſe 


n 


of Lords from decrees in Chancery: This roſe 
from. a parity of reaſon, becauſe writs of error 
lay from the Courts of law to the Houſe of Lords. 


And ſince the buſineſs of the Chancery grew to be 
ſo extended and comprehenſive, it was not thought 
ſafe to leave it wholly to the Lor Chancellor's 


conſcience. So this practice, tho* ſo lately begun, 


grew. on by degrees to be the main buſineſs of the 


Houſe of Lords. A petition of appeal . was 


brought againſt a Member of the Houſe of Com- 


mons. The Lords received it, and made an or- 


der upon it. The Member being ſerved with it, 


brought it into the Houſe of Commons. And 


they voted it a breach of privilege, for the Lords 


a 


— 
— 


— 


Conimons fate likewi 
- Houſe could ſtop their proceedings, there mui 


to meddle with one of their Houſe. The Lords 


on the other hand faid, they were bound to do 
Juſtice to all: And no privilege could lye againft 


that: And, ſince 55 never ſate but when the 
e, if a privilege from that 


be a failure in juſtice: And ſince no privilege was 
ever pretended in the caſe of a writ of error, it 
could not lye againſt an appeal. So they reſolved 
to proceed in the cauſe. The Commons youu a 


vote againſt any lawyers that ſhould plea 


at the 


Lords bar in this cauſe, © But the Lords com- 

manded the Council to go on; with which they 
complied. And as they went from the Lords 
bar, they were by an order from the Houſe of 


* 


* 


* 
i 


The ſef- 
fon broke 
up ou it; 


Commons ſent to the Tower. But they were by 
another order from the Lords ſet at liberty. So 
the two Houſes being as it were at war, it was 
neceſſary to put an end to the ſeſſion. : 


= 


This was very uneaſy to the-Court.: For they 
ſaw it was a very ſure method to break a ſeſſhon 


ok Parliament, every time that it was taken up. 
EET 6, r: 
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I am not fare, if this was laid, or if it happened 1675. 
by accident. Lord Shaftſbury ſaid, it was laid 
by himſelf, But others aſſured me, it happened 
in courſe, tho it produced great effects: For 
there never was a ſtrength in the Court to raiſe 
this debate of the teſt in any ſubſequent ſeſſion. 
And as this made the Court apprehend, they 
might by the proſecution of the ſame appeal loſe 
the next ſeſſion, ſince the prorogation did only 
diſcontinue Parliamentary proceedings, but not | 
1 ones; ſo they feared this might go ſo 
far as to force a diſſolution of the preſent Parlia- 
ment: To which the Court would be very hardly 
brought, after they had practiſed ſo long upon 
the Members, and knew them all ſo well. 
In this ſeſſion, on a day that grievances were 
to be gone upon, Grimſtone ſaid, that conſider- 
ing the extent of Privilege, he looked on a ſtand- 
ing Parliament as the greateſt grievance of the 
Nation; ſo many men being exempted from 
_ juſtice, and from the demands of their creditors, 
for ſo long, and ſo indefinite a time. This mo- 
tion was let fall at that time. But it was not 
forgot. And it was likely to be taken up, when 
new opportunities ſhould be offered. The ſum- 
mer went over without any hap eh accidents | 
&. home. © 
A new ſeſſion met next winter. And at the A ſeſſion 
firſt opening it the King laid before the Commons of * 
the great difficulties he was in by the anticip a- 
tions of his revenues. It was then generally 
thought, that the King was in ſuch ftraits, that, 
if money could not be obtained, he muſt turn 
to other counſels, and to other Miniſters. 'The 
debate went high in the, Committee of the whole 
"Houſe, It was offered on the one ſide to ſhew, 
that the King had not enough in his hands to 
maintain the government, and to ſecure the Nation: 
4 » Tho! our neutrality at that time made trade flow 
in upon us, ſo that the Cuſtoms roſe higher than 
ever. 
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1675. the Houſe of Commons, when by an unlooked 
por emergency the ſeſſion was broke. 
A diſpute Ever ſince the end of King James T's. reign; 
about aP- petitions of appeal were brought to the Houſe 
_—_ and of Lords from decrees in Chancery: This roſe 
pris" from a parity of reaſon, becauſe writs of 
from a parity of reaſon, becauſe writs of error 
lay from the Courts of law to the Houſe of Lords. 
And ſince the buſineſs of the Chancery grew to be 
fo extended and comprehenſive, it was not thought 
ſafe to leave it wholly to the Lord Chancellor's 
conſcience. So this practice, tho“ ſo lately begun; 
grew on by degrees to be the main buſineſs of the 
Houſe of Lords. A petition of appeal . was 
brought againſt a Member of the Houſe of Com- 
mons. The Lords received it, and made an or- 
der upon it. The Member being ſerved with it, 
brought it into the Houſe of Commons. And 
they voted it a breach of privilege, for the Lords 
to meddle with one of their Houſe. The Lords 
on the other hand faid, they were bound to do 
juſtice to all: And no privilege could lye againſt 
that: And, * ſince they never fate but when the 
Conimons fate Fikewiſe if a privilege from that 
" Houſe could ſtop their proceedings, there muſt 
be a failure in juſtice : And ſince no privilege was 
ever pretended in the caſe of a writ of error, it 
could not lye againſt an appeal. So they reſolved 
to proceed in the cauſe. The Commons pe a 
vote againſt any lawyers that ſhould plead at the 
Lords bar in this cauſe. But the Lords com- 
manded the Council to go on; with which they 
complied. And as they went from the Lords 
bar, they were by an order from the Houſe of 
Commons ſent to the Tower. But they were by 
another order from the Lords ſet at liberty. So 
the two Houſes being as it were at war, it was 
. neceſſary to put an end to the ſeſſion. 


Tube le.. This was very uneaſy to the- Court: For they 


aq; ſaw it was a very ſure method to break a ſeſſion 
up - 


of Parliament, every time that it was taken up. 
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I am not furs, if this was laid, or if it happened 1675. 
by accident. Lord Shaftſbury ſaid,” it was laid. 
by himſelf. But others aſſured me, it happened 
in courſe, tho* it produced great effects: For 
there never was a ſtrength in the Court to raiſe 
this debate of the teſt in any ſubſequent ſeſſion. 
And as this made the Court apprehend, they 
might by the proſecution of the ſame appeal loſe 
the next ſeſſion, ſince the prorogation did only 
diſcontinue. Parliamentary proceedings, but not 
| Judiciary ones; ſo they feared this might go fo 
far as to force a diſſolution of the preſent Parlia- 
ment: To which the Court would be very hardly 
"brought, after they had practiſed ' ſo long upon 
the Members, and knew them all ſo well. 
In this ſeſſion, on a day that grievances were 
to be gone upon, Grimſtone ſaid, that conſider- 
ing the extent of privilege, he looked on a ſtand- 
ing Parliament as the greateſt grievance of the 
Nation; ſo many men being exempted from 
juſtice, and from the demands of their creditors, 
for ſo long, and ſo indefinite a time. This mo- 
tion was let fall at that time. But it was not 
forgot. And it was likely to be taken up, when 
new opportunities ſhould be offered. The ſum- 
mer went over without any e 88 accidents 
r _n 
A new ſeſſion met next winter. And at the A ſeſſion 
_ firſt opening it the King laid before the Commons f Farla- 
the great difficulties he was in by the anticipa- 
tions of his revenues. It was then generally 
thought, that the King was in ſuch ſtraits, that, 
if money could not be obtained, he muſt turn 
to other counſels, and to other Miniſters. The 
debate went high in the, Committee of the whole 
"Houſe, It was offered on the one ſide to ſnew, 
that the King had not enough in his hands to 
maintain the government, and to ſecure the Nation : 
Tho our neutrality at that time made trade flow 
in upon 1 ſo that the Cuſtoms roſe higher than 


ever. 
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2675. ever. On the other hand it was ſaid, that if an- 
== ticipations were once admitted as a reaſon for a 
ſupply,” the Court would never want that reaſon. 
It was fitter to examine by whoſe means, or on 
what deſign thoſe anticipations were made. At 
laſt the queſtion was put. And, the vote being 
then ſtated, and the previous queſtion being then 
put, whether the main queſtion ſhould be then 
puts or not, the votes were equal. So Sir Charles 
*Harbord, who was in the chair, gave it for put- 
ting the main queſtion. But, ſome of the Coun- 
try ſide coming in between the two queſtions, 
the main queſtion was loſt by two or three. So 
near was the Court to the carrying ſo great a 
oint. Harbord was much blamed for his raſh- 
neſs. He ſaid, the duty of the chair was always 
to ſet matters forward: And ſo he ought to have 
given it for putting the main queſtion : And, if 
the ſame equality had continued, he ſaid, he 
would have given it for the Court. He was a 
very rich and covetous man, who knew England 
well: And his parts were very quick about him 
in that great age, being paſt eighty. A lively re- 
partee was made by his own ſon to him in the 
debate. He had ſaid, the right way of dealing 
with the King, and of gaining him to them, was, 
to lay their hands on their purſes, and to deal 
roundly with him. So his fon faid, he ſeconded 
his motion: But he meant, that they ſhould 
lay their hands on their purſes, as he himſelf 
did, and hold them well ſhut, that no money 
mould go out of them. The Earl of Danby was 
much diſappointed at this. Let he took heart, 
ſince it was: brought ſo near, that he reckoned he 
-- would make the next ſeſſion ſure. The petition 
of appeal, that had broke the former ſeſſion, was 
now brought on again before the Lords. The 
Court tried their whole ſtrength to keep it off, till 
they ſaw what might be expected from the Com- 
mons. So, upon the miſcarriage of the great 
„55 | ans a 
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of King Cuartes I; 


ſing them vigorouſly, as before. - it was viſible that 
the Parliament muſt be prorogued. 


545 


vote in the Houſe of Commons, the "JUTE went 1675. 
on upon the petition : And, the Commons oppo - 


Upon this it was propoſed in the Houſe: of The cba. 


Lords to addreſs the King for diſſolving the pre- 


racters of 
ſome Par. 


ſent Parliament. It was manifeſt the two Houſes liament 
could no longer maintain the correſpondence that men. 


was neceſſary. Ina new Parliament this muſt fall 


to the ground: But it could not while this laſted? 


It was ſaid, a ſtanding Parliament changed the 
conſtitution of England. The King did no more 
conſult with his people, nor know chem: : But he 


had now a cabal of ſingle perſons to deal with. 


The people were now cut off from their liberty of 


electing; and ſo had no more a true r 8 | 


tive. It was ſaid, that a Parliament of a lon 
continuance would be either an engine to ſell = 


liberties of their-country, or would by rendring 


themſelves popular join with the people againſt | 
the Crown. In either caſe it was: like to be de- 


ſtructive to the conſtitution. So it was moved; 
that an addreſs ſhould be made to the King for 
diſſolving the Parliament. And, to the wonder 
of all men, the Duke joined in it. The majority 
of the temporal Lords were for it. But the bench 
of Biſhops was againſt it: And ſo it was not car- 


ried. The thing became the univerſal ſubject of 


diſcourſe. It was infuſed into the Members of 
the Houſe of Commons, that, if they would not 
be more tractable, and help the King out of his 
neceſſities, he was ſure a new Parliament would: 


give him money, and make him eaſy; and that 


the rather for having diſſolved them. This 
wrought on many of them, who had been choſen: 
while the Nation was in a fit, or rather a fury 
of loyalty. They knew, they cquld. never hope 


to be choſen again. Many of them were ruined 


in their fortunes, and lived upon their privileges, 


and upon their penſions. They had got it among 


Vol. I. Nn | them 
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. 4675. them for a maxim, which contributed not a little 
to our preſervation while we were in ſuch hands, 
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that, as they muſt not give the King too much 
at a time, leſt there ſhould be no more uſe for 


them, ſo they were to take care not to ſtarve the 
Court, leſt they themſelves; ſhould be ſtar ved by 
that means. They were indeed generally both 
againſt Popery and France. And, to redeem their 


credit for the money that they were ready to 


give ſomewhat! too laviſſly, they ſaid, when they 
went into their countries, that it was on deſign to 


fix the King to an Engliſh intereſt, and the Pro- 
teſtant religion. And they had talked ſo high on 


thoſe heads, that the Court itſelf could not ma- 
nage them, when any thing relating to theſe came 


betore them. Some of them were high for the 
prerogative: Others high for the Church: And 
all the mercenary men were careful of themſelves. 
In oppoſition to theſe a great party was formed, 
who declared more heartily for the Proteſtant re- 


ligion, and for the intereſt of England. The 
Duke of Buckingham, and the Earl of Shaftſbury, 
opened many of their eyes, and let them know 


the deſigns of the Court. And indeed they were 


then ſo viſible, that there was enough ſeen, with- 


aut ſuch ſecret intelligence, to convince the moſt 


incredulous. Sir William Coventry had the great- 


eſt credit of any man in the Houſe. He never 
meddled perſonally with any Miniſter. He had 


à perfect underſtanding of affairs. So he laid 
open the errors of the government with the more 
authority, becauſe he mixed no paſſion nor pri- 


vate reſentments with it. His brother uſually 
anſwered him with much life in a repartee, but 


not with the weight and force with which he 
ſpoke. Colonel Birch was a man of a peculiar 


character. He had been a carrier at firſt, and 
retained ſtill, even to an affeftation, the clown- 


iſnneſs of his education. He got up in the pro- 


greſs of the war to be a Colonel, and to be con- 
r . cerned 
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cerned in the Exciſe. - And at the Reſtoration he 1675. 
was found to be ſo uſeful in managing the Exciſe, Wwyw/ 
that he was put in a good poſt. He was the 
rougheſt and boldeſt ſpeaker. in the Houſe ; and 
talked in the language and phraſes of a carrier, 
but with a beauty and eloquence that was always 
acceptable. I heard Coventry Tay he was the beſt 
ſpeaker to carry a popular aſſembly before him 
that he had ever known. He ſpoke always with 
much life and heat. But judgment was not his 
talent: Waller was the delight of the Houſe : 
And even at eighty he ſaid the livelieſt things of 
any among them: He was only concerned to ſay 
that which ſhould make him be applauded. But 
he never laid the buſineſs of the Houſe to heart, 
being a vain and empty, tho' a witty, man. He 
deſerves the character of being one of the great 
. refiners of our language and poetry. He was for 
near ſixty years one of the beſt of all our wri- 
ters that way. . The two men of quality that were 
the moſt conſidered were, the Lord Ruſſell, and 
the Lord Cavendiſh. Lord Ruſſell was a man 
of great candor, and of a general reputation 
univerſally beloved, and truſted; of a generous 
and obliging remper. He had given ſuch proofs 
of an undaunted courage, and of an unſhaken 
frmneſs, that I never knew any man have ſo en- 
tire a credit in the Nation as he had. He quickly 
got out of ſome. of the diſorders into which the | | 
Court had drawn him. And ever after that his ; 
life was unblemiſh'd in all reſpe&s. He had from ö 
his firſt education an inclination to favour the '4 
Non-conformiſts z and wiſhed the laws could | 
have been made eaſier to them, or they more 
pliant to the law. He was a flow man, and of 
lictle diſcourſe: But he had a true judgment, when 
he conſidered things at his own leiſure. His under- 1 
ſtanding was not defective: But his virtues were | g 
ſo eminent, that they would have more than ba- | 
lanced teal defects, if any had been found in the 
Tot: | "PEW 2 | : other. 
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463 x. other. Lord Cavendiſh, afterwards Earl, and 
* then Duke, of Devonſhire was too much a liber- 


tine both 1 in principle and practice. He went off 


from the Court at firſt upon reſentments for ſome 
diſappointments there. He was ambitious, and 
9 courage of a hero, with an unuſual pro- 
Portion both of wit and knowledge. He had a 
great ſoftneſs in his exteriour deportment. Lit- 
tleton and Powle were the men that laid the mat- 


ters of the Houſe with the greateſt dexterity and 


care. Powle was very learned in precedents, and 
Parliament jobrnals, Which goes a great way in 
their debates: And, when he had time to pre- 

are himſelf, he was a clear and ſtrong ſpeaker. 
e was the ableſt and the vehementeſt ar- 


guer of them all. He commonly lay quiet till 


the end of a debate: And he often ended it, 
ſpeaking with a ſtrain of conviction and autho- 
rity, that was not eaſily reſiſted. I lived the yery 
next door to him for ſeveral years: And we ſpent 
4 great deal of our time every day together. He 
told me all their management: And commonly, 
when he was to put his whole ſtrength to argue 
any point, he uſed to talk it over with me, and to 
ſet me to object all that I could againſt him. He 
lived wholly in London. So matters were moſt 
in his hands during the intervals of Parliament. 
And by his means it was, that I arrived at ſuch 
knowledge of their intrigues. He was a wiſe 
and worthy man, had ſtudied much modern hiſ- 
tory, and the preſent ſtate and intereſt of Eu- 
rope. Sir Thomas Lee was a man that valued 
himſelf upon artifice and cunning, in which he 
was a great maſter, without being out of coun- 
tenance when it was diſcovered. Vaughan, the 
chief Juſtice's ſon, was a man of great integrity, 
had much pride, but did great ſervice. Theſe 
were the chief men that preſerved the Nation 
from a very deceitful and practiſing Court, and 
39975 a _— Toole” _ NIE | el 
their 


Iwill ſet down two paſſages, that may be very 
inſtructive to Embaſſadors. In this time of neu- 
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their {kill and firmneſs they, from a ſmall num 1675. 
ber who began the oppoſition, grew at laſt to be = 


the majority. 


All this I thought fit to lay together, and to 1676. 


fill as it were an empty place in my hiſtory : For, 
as our main buſineſs lay in preparing for, or ma- * 100g 
naging a ſeſſion of Parliament, ſo we had now a berucen 
long interval, of above a year, between this ſeſ- the ſeſſi- 
ſion in winter 1675, and the next ſeſſion of Par- ons of 
liament, which was not till the ſpring in 1677, Parlia- 
The French were much ſet on procuring a peace. . 
And they, ſeeing how much the Parliament was 

ſet on engaging the King in the Alliance, pre- 

vailed with him to diſcontinue the ſeſſion ; for 
which no doubt he had round ſums of money ſent 

to him. | | 5 3 
About this time Lockhart the Embaſſador in An ac- 
France died. The farther he ſaw into the deſigns £99" 5 
of the Court, he grew the more uneaſy in the ares f 
poſt he was in, tho' he, ated in it with great Lock- 
ſpirit and reſolution, both with relation to his hart's 


Fo Win; ieh courage 
own maſter, and to the French King: Of which in France. 


trality, the French privateers took many Engliſh 
ſhips, pretending they were Dutch only with 
Engliſh paſſes. One of theſe was taken by a 
privateer, that, as was believed, Pepys, then ſe- 
cretary to the Engliſh Admiralty, and in great 
favour. with the Duke, had built; and, as was 
ſaid, out of the King's ſtores... The merchants 
roved in Council, that the ſhip. was Englith. 
o Lockhart had an order to demand her: And 


he preſſed it ſo effectually, that an order was ſent 


from the Court of France to diſcharge her. But 
before that was executed, the King was prevailed 
on by Pepys, to tell the French Embaſſador, that 
he did not concern himſelf in that ſhip : He. be- 


| lieyed merchants were rogues, and could bring 
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1676. witneſſes to prove whatſoever they had a mind to: 
"> So the Court of France might do what they pleaſed 
in that matter. This was writ to Verſailles a day 
or two after the former order was ſent. But up- 

don it a new one went to Dunkirk, where the ſhip 
ap, to ſtop her. This came before ſhe could get 
;- Hut. So Tocher, being informed of that, went 

to Court, and complained heavily. He was told, 

What the King himſelf had ſaid Wbt ke He an- 
ſpwered reſolutely, that the King ſpoke to them 
only by him. Yet he wrote upon this to the 
Court of England, deſiring to be recalled, ſince 

he could ſerve no longer with honqur, after he 

had been ſo diſowned. Upon this che King wrote 

him a letter with his own pen, excuſing the mat- 

ter the beſt he could; and juſtified him in what 

he had done. And upon that ſecret orders were 

. ſent, and the ſhip was diſcharged... The other 
Was a higher point, conſidering the bigotry of the 

King of France. Lockhart had a French Popiſh 

4 ſervant, who was dying, and ſent for the Sacra- 
ment. Upon which it was brought with the pro- 
geſſion ordinary in ſuch caſes. Lockhart, hearing 

++. of this, ordered his gates to be ſhut. * And upon 
that many were enflamed, and. were running to 

force his gates : Bur he ordered al] his family to 

ſtand to their arms, and, if any force was offer- 

ed, to fire, There was a great noiſe made of 

this. But no force was offered. He reſolved 

to complain firſt: And ſo went to Court, and ex- 
poſtulated upon it. He ſaid, his houſe was his 
maſter's houſe : And here a publick triumph was 
attempted on his maſter's religion, and affronts 
were offered bim: He fiid, if a Prieft had 
brought the Sacrament privately, he would have 
connived at it: But he aſked reparation for 0 | 


publick an injury. The King of France ſeeme- 
0 be highly diſpleaſed at this, calling it the great- 


| eft indignity that had ever been done to his God 
— Oyring his reign, Let the point did not bear ar: 
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ing: So Lockhart ſaid nothing to that. When 1676. 
— went from him, Pomponne followed 
him, ſent after him by the King; and told him, 
he would force the King to ſuffer none of his ſub- - 
jects to ſerve him. He anſwered, he would order 
his coach- man to drive the quicker to Paris, to 
prevent that; and left Pomponne to gueſs the 
meaning. As ſoon as he came to his houſe, he 
ordered all his French ſervants to be immediately 
paid off, and diſmiſs'd. The Court of England 
was forced to juſtify him in all this matter. A 
publick letter of thanks was writ to him upon it. 
And the Court of France thought fit to digeſt it. 
But the French King look'd on him ever after 
with great coldneſs, if not with averſion. Soon 
after that he fell into a languiſhing, which after 
ſome months carried him off. I have ever look'd 
on him as the greateſt man that his country pro- 
duced in this age, next to Sir Robert Murray. 
| The Earl of Danby began now to talk againſt Manage- 
the French intexeſt with open mouth. Rouvigny p*o 
ſtaid but two years in England: For, though he 7 
ſerved his maſter's intereſts. but too well, yet the 
Popiſh party could not bear the want of a Chapel 
in the French Embaſſador's houſe. So he was re- 
called: And Courtin was ſent in his room. Be- 
fore he parted, he talked roundly with Lord Danby: 
He ſaid, he was going into popular intereſts againſt 
thoſe. of his maſter's honour, who having engaged. 
the King of France in the war, and being forced 
to leave him to fight it out alone, ought. not to 
turn againſt him; eſpecially, ſince the King of. 
France referred every thing to him as the arbiter: 
and mediator of the peace: He remembred him, 
of the old Duke of Buckingham! fate, Who. 
thought to become popular by breaking the Spaniſh 
match; and it was his ruin: He ſaid, the King of 
France was the King's beſt friend, and trueſt ally; 
And if he made the King forſake him, and depend 
on his Parliament, being ſo tempered as they were 
Ane "IU 4 | then, 
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1676. then, both the King and he might come to repent 
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r, when it was too late: I had all this from him- 


ſelf. To chis Lord Danby: replied, that he ſpoke 
as. a faithful fervant to his own maſter, and that 


be himfelf would act as a faithful ſervant to his 


maſter. Courtin ſpoke a great deal to the ſame 
Rr in the Prince of Condẽ's preſence, when 

had the honour to wait on him. He told me, 
there was a ſtrange reverſe in things: Lord Danby 
was at that time- ſuffering for being in the French 
intereſt: And Lord Montague was popular as be- 
ing againſt it: Whereas, to his knowledge, during 
his employment in England, Lord Danby was an 
enemy to their intereſt, as much as Lord Monta- 
gue was for it. I can ſay nothing as to one point, 
Whether any great ſums came over from France all 


khis while, or not. Some watched the riſing and 
falling of the exchange, by which men fkilfol in 


from one Kingdom to another, either in ſpecie, or 


ay by bill: But they could never find out any thing 


to make them conclude it was done. Lord Mon- 
tague told me, he tried often to get into that ſe- 
eret, but in vain: He often ſaid to the King, that, 
if he would truſt him, he could make better bar- 
gains for him, than others had made: But the King 
never anſwered him a word on that head: And he 
believed, that what ſums ſoever came over, they 
were only to the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, or to 
the King's privy purſe; and that the French Em- 
baſſador had the ſole managing of that matter, 
the King perhaps not being willing to truſt any of 
his own ſubjects, with fo important and ſo danger- 

ous a ſecret. In all companies the Earl of Danby 
was declaring openly againſt F rance, and Popery. 
And the See of London falling then void by 
Henchman's death, he brought Compton, brother 
to the Earl of Northampton, to ſucceed him. He 
was made Biſhop of Oxford upon Crew's being 
promaegto'Durelme, © nets anne on 


Compton 
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Compton carried arms for ſome years. When 1676. 


he was paſs'd thirty, he took orders. He was an = 
humble and modeſt man. He applied himſelf 
more to his function, than Biſhops had commonly 


done. He went much about. his dioceſe; and Biſhops. 


preached, and confirmed in many places. His 
reaching was without much life or learning: For 
he had not gone thro? his ſtudies with the exactneſs 
that was fitting. He was a great patron of the 
Converts from Popery, and of thoſe Proteſtants, 
whom the bad uſage they were beginning to meet 
with in France drove over to us: And by theſe 
means he came to have a great reputation. He 
was making many complains to the King,” and 
often in Council, of the inſolence of the Papiſts, 
and of Coleman's in particular. So that the King 
ordered the Duke to diſmiſs Coleman out of his 
ſervice. Vet he continued ſtill in his confidence. 
But with theſe good qualities Compton was a weak 
man, willful and ſtrangely wedded to a party. He 
was a property to Lord Danby, and was turned 
by him as he pleaſed. The Duke hated him. But 
Lord Danby perſuaded both the King and him, 
that, as his heat did no great hurt to any perſon, 
fo the giving way to it helped to lay the jealouſies 
of the Church party. About a year after that, 
Sheldon dying, Compton was perſuaded that Lord 
Danby had tried with all his ſtrength to promote 
him to Canterbury; tho? that was never once in- 
tended. There were none of the order, that were 
in any fort fitted to fill that See, whom the Court 
S FFC 
Sancroft, Dean of St. Paul's, was raiſed to it. 
He was a man of ſolemn deportment, had a ſullen 
is his looks, and was confiderably learned. 
HFle had put on a monaſtick ſtrictneſs, and lived 
abſtracted from company. Theſe things, together 
with his living unmarried, and his being fixed in 
the old maxims of high loyalty, and a ſuperſtitious 
valuing of little things, made the Court * 
Gs FS | * 
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that he was a man, who might be entirely gained 


to ſerve all their ends; or, at leaſt, that he would 


bde an unactive ſpeculative man, and give them 
little oppoſition in any thing that they might at- 
tempt, when they had more promiſing oppor- 


tunities. He was a dry, cold man, reſerved, and 


: 


poiſe; ſo that none loved him, and few eſteemed 
him: Yet the high church party were well pleaſed 
with his promotion. | 


As Lord Danby thus raiſed his creatures in the 


— 


Church, ſo he got all men turned out of their 


places, that did not entirely depend on him: And 
went on in his credit with the King, ſtill aſſuring 
him, that, if he would leave things to his conduct, 
he would certainly bring about the whole Cavalier 
party again to him. And ſuch was the corruption 
and poverty of that party, that, had it not been 
that French and Popiſh counſels were ſo viſible 
in the whole courſe of our affairs, he had very 
probably gained them to have raiſed the King's 
power, and to have extirpated the Diſſenters, and 
to have brought things very near to the ſtate they 
were in, in King Charles I's. time, before the war. 

All this while the Papiſts were not idle. They 
tried their ſtrength with the King to-get the Par- 
liament diſſolved: In which their hopes carried 
them ſo far, that Coleman drew a declaration for 
juſtifying it. Their deſign in this was, once to 
divide the King and his people: For they reck- 
oned the new Parliament would not be fo eaſy to 
him as this was. For how angry ſoever this wag 
at him, and he ſometimes at ag yet they ſaw, 
that a ſevere Act againſt Popery, or ſome ſteps 

made againſt France, would diſpoſe them to forget 
all former quarrels, and to give money. And as 
the King always wanted that, and loved to be eaſy, 
ſo the proſpect of it was ever in his view. They 


feared, that at ſome time or other this might 


make him both ſacrifice Popery, and forſake 
France, So they took all poſſible methods to en- 
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age the King in a more entire dependance on 1676. 
France, and a diſtruſt of his own people. They ww 
were labouring for a general peace in all Courts, 
where they had any intereſt. The Prince of 
Orange's obſtinacy was the common ſubject of 
their complaints. Lord Shaftſbuty tried, upon 
the Duke's cancurring in the vote for an addreſs 
to have the Parliament diſſolved, if he could ſe- 
parate him from the Earl of Danby. And he ſent 
a meſſage to him by the Lord Stafford, that his 
voting as he did in that matter, had gained much 
on many who were formerly his enemies; He 
wiſhed he would uſe his intereſt with the King to 
get that brought about : And he durſt undertake, 
that a new Parliament ſhould be more inclinable 
to grant the Papiſts a toleration, than they would 
ever find this would prove. | 5 

But the Duke and Lord Danby were too firmly Cole- 
united to be eaſily divided: For whatever Lord man's in- 
Danby gave out, he made the Duke believe, that Be 
all that he intended would really turn to his ſervice. 
Coleman was very buſy in writing many letters to 
all places, but chiefly to the Court of France. 
He was in all his diſpatches ſetting forth the good 
ſtate of the Duke's affairs, and the great ſtrength 
he was daily gaining. He was either very A 
guine, if he Wise this himſelf, or very bold in 
offering to impoſe it ſo poſitively on others. He 
was always full of aſſurances, that, if a peace 
could be brought about, ſo that the King of France 
was ſet at liberty to aſſiſt them with his purſe, and 
his force, they were never in ſuch hopes of ſuc- 
ceeding in the great Aalen of rooting out this 
peſtilent hereſy, that had ſo long over-run theſe - 
northern kingdoms. He had a friend, one Sir 
William Throgmorton, of whom he intended 0 


make great uſe. He and. his wife had prevail 
with him and his Lady to change their religion. 
_ And ſo he ſent them over to France, recommend- 
ing him to the King's confeſſor, F. Ferrier, as 3 
Ki 9 man 
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1656. man that inight do them great ſervice, if he could 
be made one of theirs. So ' Ferrier, looking on 


him as a man of importance, applied himſelf to 
turn him, which was ſoon done. And the con- 
feſſor, to raiſe the value of his convert, ſpoke of 
him to the King in ſuch a ſtrain, that he was 
much conſidered. When his Lady abjured, the 
Duke of Orleans led her up to the altar. He took 
great ſtate on him, and ſoon ſpent all he had. He 
Was a buſy man between the two Courts. But, 
before he got into any conſiderable poſt, Ferrier 
died: And the new confeſſor did not take ſuch 
care of him as his predeceſſor had done. So he 
Was forced to quit his high living, and retire to a 
private houſe. And he . his Lady into a Mo- 
naſtery. Vet he continued ſtill to be Coleman's 


agent, and correſpondent. He went often to ſee 


- 492 an Engliſh Lady, that was of their er Lady 


wn. ' And being one day with her, he received 


A4 deep wound by a knife ſtuck into his thigh, that 


pierced the great artery. Whether the Lady did 
K to defend herſelf, or he to ſhew the violence of 
his paſſion, was not known. It was not poſſible 
to ſtop the bleeding. Yet the Lady would have 
him carried out of her houſe. He died in the 
houſe of one Hollman, an eminent man of their 
religion, then at Paris. The whole matter was 
carried off in ſuch ſecrecy, that Lockhart, then 
at Paris, could never penetrate farther into it. I 


had this from his Lady after his death. 


Coleman quickly found out another correſpond- | 
ent, that was more uſeful” to him than he whom 
he loſt ' could” ever have been, F. St, German, a 


' Jefuir, who was ſent over with the Dutcheſs, and 
1 for her confeſſor, tho I have been aſſured 


at was a miſtake. He had all the heat of his 
order in him, and was apt to talk very boldly, 1 
was ſometimes m company with him. He was 
complained. of in Council by the Biſhop of, Lon- 
don, for ſome practice on one that was come over 
7112 : | | a con- 
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a convert, whom he was between threatening and 1676. 
perſuaſion working on, in order to the ſending SW 
him back. This came to be diſcovered. Upon | 
which he fled. And on him Coleman fixed for his 

chief - correſpondent.” Howard was about this 

time by Cardinal Altieri's means promoted to be 

a Cardinal. And upon that the King and Duke 

ſent compliments to Rome. This opened anegoti- 

ation with that Court, that was put in the hands of 

the Internuncio at Bruſſels. So it was propoſed, that 

a ſum of money ſhould be given the King, if in 
return of that ſome ſuitable favours for thoſe of 

their religion could be obtained. Coleman was 

ſent over by the Duke to Bruſſels, to treat about | 
it, none being in the ſecret, but the Lord Arundell. E 
Yet, as he underſtood it, the King himſelf knew 
of it. When he went thither, he found the ſum 
offered was ſo ſmall, and the conditions demanded 
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were fo high, that he made no progreſs in the ſie- [ 
gotiation. Whatſoever Coleman did in the main : 
buſineſs, he took good care of himſelf. All his letters : 
were full of their being able to do nothing for : 
want of money. And he made the French Em- | 
baſſador believe, he could do his maſter great 'ſer- =_ 
vice, if he was well ſupplied. He got once 2 900 : 
guineas from him, to gain his maſter ſome friends. | 
But he applied it all to furniſh out his own ex- | 


pence. He was at that time fo lifted up, that he 
had a mind to paſs for the head of the party. 
And of this I will give one inftance, in which 1 
my ſelf had a ſhare. e PRACT . 
Sir Philip Terwhit, a Papiſt, had married a 
zealous Proteſtant, who ſuſpecting his religion, 
charged him with it. But he denied it before 
marriage; and carried that ſo far, that he received 
the Sacrament with her in her own Church. After 
they were married, ſhe found that he had deceived 
her: And they lived untowardly together. At this 
time ſome ſcruples were put in her head, with 
which ſhe acquainted me, and ſeemed fully "_— | 
1 its hed 
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2676, fied with the anſwers that I gave her: She came 


Av aflterwards to me, and deſired, I would come to 


her houſe; and talk of all thoſe matters with ſome 

that her huſband would bring to meet us. I told 

her, I would not decline the thing, if deſired, 

though I ſeldom knew good come of ſuch con- 

ferences. She made the ſame. propoſition to Dr. 

A confe- Stillingſeet; and he gave the ſame anſwer. So a 

rence be- day was ſet, and we went thither „and found ten 
tween | 

Colemaa & twelve perſons, that were not known to us. We 

and ſome Were ſcarce ſet down, when Coleman came in, 

divines. WhO took the whole debate upon him. I writ down 

a very exact account of all that paſs'd, and ſent it 

to tbem, and had their additions to it: And I 

printed it. The thing made a great noiſe, and was 

a new indication of Coleman arrogance. Soon 

after that the Lady, who continued firm upon this 

conference, was poſſeſſed with new ſcruples about 

the validity of our ordinations. - I got from her 

the paper that was. put in her hand, and anſwered 

it: And ſhe ſeemed - ſatisfied with that likewiſe. 

But afterwards the uneaſineſs of her life prevailed 

, on her, than her ſcruples did; and ſhe changed 

under - Some time after I had printed the Memoirs of 


took to the Dukes of Hamilton, which were favourably 


_ * received, the reading of thoſe got me the acquain- 
8 tance and friendſhip of Sir William Jones, then 
mation. Attorney General. He was raiſed to that high 
poſt merely by merit, and by his being thought 

the greateſt man of the law: For, as he was, 

no flatterer, but a man of a moroſe temper, ſo he 

was againſt all the meaſures that they took at 
Court. They were weary of him, and were rai- 

ſing Sir John King to vie with him: But he died 

in his riſe, which indeed went on very quick. Jones 

was an honeſt, and wiſe man. He had a rough- 

neſs in his deportment, that was very diſagreeable: 

But he was a good natured man at bottom, and a 

faithful friend. He grew weary of his employ- 

| | ment, 
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ment, and laid it down : And, though the Great! 1676. 
Seal was offered him, he would not accept of it, WWW 


nor return to . buſineſs. The quickneſs of his 
thoughts carried his views far. A 

of his temper made him too apt both to ſuſpect 
and to deſpiſe. moſt; of thoſe. that came to him. 
My way of writing hiſtory pleaſed him: And ſo 
he preſſed me to undertake the hiſtory of England. 
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nd the ſourneſs 


But Sanders's book, that was then tranſlated into 
French, and cried up much in France, made all 


my friends preſs me to anſwer it, by writing the 
hiſtory of the. Reformation. So now all my 
thoughts were turned that way. I laid out for 
MSS. and ſearched into all offices. I got for ſome 
days into the Cotton Library. But Duke Lauder- 
dale, hearing of my deſign, and apprehending it 
might ſucceed in my hands, got Dolben, Biſhop 
of Rocheſter, to divert Sir John Cotton from ſut- 


fering me to ſearch into his library. He told 


him, I was a great enemy to the prerogative, to 


which Cotton was devoted, even to ſlavery. Sa 


he ſaid, I would certainly make an ill uſe of all L 
had found. This wrought ſo much on him, that 
I was no more admitted, till my firſt volume was 
Publiſhed. | And then, when he ſaw how 1 had 
' compoſed it, he gave me free acceſs to it. 
At this time the Earl of Eſſex was brought over 


The Earl 


from being Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whoſe of Eſſex's 


friendſhip to me was afterwards. ſuch, that I think 
myſelf obliged to ſtop, and to give ſome account 


of him. He was the Lord Capell's fon. His edu- 


character. 


cation was neglected by reaſon of the war. But, 


when he was at man's age, he made himſelf maſter 


of the Latin tongue, and made a great progreſs 


in mathematicks, and in all the other parts of 
learning. He knew our law and conſtitution well, 
and was a very thoughtful man. He began ſoon to 
appear againſt the Court. The King imputed it to 


his reſentments: So he reſolved to make uſe of 


him. He ſent him Embaſſador to Denmark, where 
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1676. his behaviour in the affair of the flag, gained him 
wach reputation: Tho? he faid to me there was 


nothing in it. That King had ordered the gover- 


nour of Croonenburgh to make all ſhips that paſs'd 


ſtrike to him. So When Lord Eſſex was failing 
by, he ſent to him, either to ſtrike to him, or to 
fail by in the night, or to keep out of his reach: 


Orherwiſe he muſt ſhoot, firſt with powder, but 


next with ball. Lord Eſſex ſent him a reſolute 


- anſwer, that the Kings of England made others 
ſtrike to them, but their ſhips ſtruck to none: 
He would not ſteal thro' in the dark, nor keep 
out of his reach: And if he ſhot at him, he would 


defend himſelf. The Governor did ſhoot him, but 
on deſign ſnot over him. This was thought great 


bravery in him: Let he reckoned, it was im- 
Poffible the Governor would endeavour to ſink a 


thip that brought 'over an Embaſſador. While he 


Was there, the King died, which made a great 


change in the Court. For that King had made 


done of his ſervants Stadtholder; which was indeed 


a ſtrange thing, he himſelf being upon the place. 


He was but a mean perſon, and was advanced by 


the favour the Queen bore him. Lord Eſſex's 


firſt buſineſs was, to juſtify his behaviour in re- 
fuſing to ſtrike. Now at his going from England 
Sir John Cotton had deſired him to take ſome 
volumes of his library that related to Daniſh 
affairs; Which he took, without apprehending 
that he ſhould have great occaſion to uſe them: 


But rhis accident made him ſearch into them. 


And he found very good. materials to juſtify his 


conduct ; ſince by formal treaties it had been ex- 


| 8 ſtipulated, that the Engliſh ſhips of war 


hould not ſtrike in the Daniſh ſeas.” This raiſed 
his character fo high at Court, that it was writ 
over to him, that he might expect every thing he 


ſhould pretend to at his return. The change of 


government that he ſaw in Denmark, and the 


bringing it about with fo little difficulty, made a 


great 
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gta -impreign on him; ſince one of the, freeſt 
Nations. in the World was on a ſudden brought 
under a moſt, arbitrary form of government. 
Many of the ancient Nobility ſcemed uneaſy under 
the change. And even the Chancellor himſelf, tho 
raiſed by favour from very mean beginnings, could 
not forbear to lament even to him the change of 
nenn, wn ab orc inch 
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Upon his return from Denmark, he was made And his 


Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He could never un- 
derſtand how he came, te be raiſed to that poſt; 
for he had not ptctended to it: And he was a vio- 
lent enemy to Popery ; not ſo much from any 
fix'd principle in. religion, in which, he was too 
looſe, as — 55 he. looked, on it as an invaſion 
made on the freedom. of human nature, In his 


government of Ireland he exceeded all that had 


gone before him; and is ſtill confidered as a pat- 


{14 


tern to all that cone, alter him. He ſtudied to un- 


govern- 


ment of 
Ireland. 


derſtand exactly well the conſtitution, and intereſt 


of the. Nation. He read over all their Council 
books; and made Jargs ae out of them, to 
guide him, ſo as to advance every thing that ha 

been at any time ſet. on foot for the good 19 th 


Kingdom, He made ſeveral volumes of tables of | 


the ſtate, and perſons that were in every county 


and town ; and got true characters of all that wers 


capable to ſerve the publick. ., And he preferred 


4 


men always upon merit, without, any application 


from themſelves; and e over all about 


him, char there ſhould bg, ns bribes going among 
lus ſervants. The revenue of Ireland was then in 
the Earl of Ranelagh's management; Who wa 


one of the ableſt men that Iſland had bred, capa- 
ble of all affairs, even in the midſt of à looſe. run 


of pleaſure, and much riot. He had the art o 


icaſing maſters, of very, different tempefs and ins 
tereſts ſo much, that he continued aboye thirty 
years, in great poſts. | He had undertaken. to für 
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indſor 


niſh the King wich money for the building .of 
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as believed the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth had a 


great yearly penſion out of his office. By this 
means payments in Ireland were not regularly 
made. So the Earl of Eſſex complained of this. 
The King would not own how much he had from 

Lord Ranelagh, bur preſs'd Lord Eſſex to paſs 
his accounts. He anſwered, he could not paſs 


them as accounts: But, if the King would for- 
Yo f pive Lord Ranelagh, he would paſs a W 
but not an ill account. The King was not pleaſed 


with this, nor with his exactneſs in that govern- 


ment: It reproached his own too much. So he 
- took a reſolution about this time to put the Duke 


of Ormond in it again. Upon this occaſion the 
Earl of Eſſex told me, that he knew the King did 
often take money into his privy purſe, to defraud 
his Exchequer : . For he reckoned that what was 
carried thither, was not ſo much his own, as his 
privy 3 was. And Coventry told Lord Eſſex, 
hat there was once a Plantation-cauſe at the 


wr board: And he was troubled to ſee the 


ing eſpouſe the worſt fide * And upon that he 


went to him, and told him ſecretly, that it was 


a vile cauſe which he was ſupporting : The King 
anſwer ed him, he had got good money for doing 


About this time there was a propoſition made 
for farming the revenue of Ireland. And Lord 
Danby ſeemed for ſame time to favour one ſet of 
men, who offered to farm it. But on a ſudden 

he turned to another. The ſecret of this broke 
out, that he was to have great adyantages by the 
ſecond propoſition. ' The matter was brought to 
the Council table : And fome were examined to it 
upon oath. Lord Widdringron did confeſs that 
he made an offer of a 2 ſum to Lord Danby, 


but ſaid that he did not accept of it. Lord Hal- 
fax was yer of the Council. So he obſerved that 
the Lord Treaſurer had rejected that offer very 


8 of King CHARLES II. „ 
mildly ; but not ſo as to diſcourage a ſecond at- 1676. 
tempt : It would be ſomewhat ſtrange, if a man 
ſhould aſk the uſe of another man's wife, and if 
the other ſhould indeed refuſe it, but with great 
civility. This nettled Lord Danby, who upon 
that got him to be diſmils*'d from that board: At 
which the Duke was much pleaſed, who hated 
Lord Hallifax at that time, more even than the 
Earl of Shaftſbury himſelf; for he had fallen ſe- | 
verely on the declaration for toleration, in the ; 'il 
Houſe of Lords. He ſaid, if we could make | 
good the Eaſtern compliment, O King, live for 
ever,” he could truſt the King with every thing; 
but ſince that was ſo much a compliment, that it 
could never become real, he could not be impli- [ 
cite in his confidence. Thus matters went on 1 
all 1676, and to the beginning of the 1677, 
when another ſeſſion of Parliament was held. | 
have brought within this year ſeveral things that 1 
may be of uſe to enlighten the reader as to the | 
i 


ſtate of things,  tho* perhaps of their own nature 
they were not important enough to deſerve to be 
told. But in ſo bare a year, as this proved to be, 
it ſeemed no impertinent digreſſion, to bring all 


* 


ſuch matters into the reader's way. ; 
I hall next give ſome account of Scotch affairs. The af. 
The Duke of Lauderdale had maſtered the oppo- fairs of 
ſition. made to him ſo entirely, that men were Scodand. 
now ſilent, tho' not quiet. The field Conventi- 
cles increaſed mightily. Men came to them armed. 
And upon that great numbers were outlawed: 
And a writ was iffued out, that. was indeed legal, 
but very ſeldom uſed, called Intercommoning ; 
Becauſe it made all that. harboured ſuch perſons, 
or did not ſeize them, when they had it in their 
power, to be involved in the ſame guilt. By this 
means many,  apprehending a ſevere proſecution, 
left their houſes, and went about. like a fort of 
Banditti, and fell into a fierce and ſavage temper. 
The Privy Council upon this pretended they were 
N 002 | in 
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676. in a ſtate of war. And upon an old ſtatute, that 
as almoſt quite forgot, it was ſet on foot, that 
2 * Wes * a 4 11 1 Diet | 24 1 | 

the King had a power to take any Caſtle, that 


lay convenient for bis forces, and put a garriſon 


in it. So twelve houſes were marked out: Of 


Which two were the chief dwelling houſes of two 
Peers. The reſt were the houſes of gentlemen, 
that had gone into the party againſt Duke Lau- 
derdale. And, tho” "theft were houſes of no 
ſtrength, and not at all properly fituated for the 
ſuppreſſing of Conventicles, yet they were taken. 
Soldiers were put in them. And the countries 
about were required to furniſh thoſe ſmall garri- 
ſons with all things neceffary. This was againft 
the expreſs words of the law that had lately ſet- 


| Hed the militia. © Great oppoſition was made to 
it. Yet, it was kept up above à year, till the 
houſes were quite ruined by the rude ſoldiers, who 


underſtood that the more ' waſte they made, it 
would be the more acceptable. At laſt it was let 


fall. 


Another thing happened, ſcarce worth mention- 
ing, if it was not 45 the effects that followed on 
it. One Carſtairs, a looſe and vicious gentleman, 
who had ruined his eſtate, undertook to Sharp to 
go about in diſguiſe to ſee thoſe Conventicles, 


And to carry ſome with him to witneſs againſt ſuch 


as they ſaw at them; in which he himſelf was not 


to appear: But he was io have a proportion of 
All the fines that ſhould be ſer upon this evidence: 


And he was to have ſo much for every one of 


their teachers that he could catch. He had many 


different diſguiſes, and paſſed by different names 
in every one of them. He found Kirkton, an 
Eminent preacher among them, who was as cau- 
tious as the reſt were bold, and had avoided all 
ſuſpicious and dangerous meetings. Carſtairs, ſee- 
ing him walking in the ſtreets of Edinburgh, told 


him, there Was 4 perſon that was ſick, and ſent 


him to beg a viſit from him. le ſuſpecting no- 
W ** j c 1 e © LISLE of 1 thing 
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warrant againſt him, which he would execute, if he 
would not give him money to let him alone. Kirk- 
ton ſaid, he had not offended, and was willing to go 
to priſon till his innocence ſhould appear. Carſtairs 
really had no warrant: But, as was afterwards diſ- 
covered,” he had often taken this method, and had 
got money by it. S0 he went out to procure a 


Warrant, and left Kirkten locked up in his cham- 
ber. Kitkton called to the people of the houſe: 


And told them, how he Was trepan! 'd2 And he 
got one of them to ſeck Baillie" of Jerriſwood, 
bis brother-in law, who was a Gentleman of great 

but of inves” greater virtue. Carſtairs 
odd not find nine Privy! Counſellors! to ſign a 


warrant,” which were the number required by law. 


Vet, Whey: he camè back, he pretended he had a 


Warrant, and would force Kirkton to go to pri- 


ſon upon it. Kirkton refuſed to obey any ſuch 
warrant, till he ſaw it. And upon that Carſtairs 
ſtruggled, and pulled him to the ground, and 
ſate on kim, the other crying out murther. At 
that time Baillie came to the door: And, hear- 
ing him cry out, he called to Carſtairs to open 
the door: And, that not being done, he forced 
it, and found Carſtairs ſitting upon Kirkton. He 
drew his ſword, and made him come off him. 
He then aſked him, what warrant he had to uſe. 
him as he did. He ſaid, he had a warrant to 
carry him to priſon: But he refuſed to ſhew it. 
Baillie offered to aſſiſt in 1 it, if he had 
any: But he perſiſted in this, that he was not 
bound to ſhew it. Baillie made Kirkton to go 
out; and followed him, no violence being uſed; 
for which he had many witneſſes, whom the noiſe 
had brought together. And he ſaid, he was re- 
ſolved to ſuc Carſtairs for this riot. But before 


the next Council day a warrant was ſigned by nine 
Privy Counſellors, but antedated, for the com- 
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ching went with him. Carſtairs brought him to his 1676, 
on lodgings: And there he told him, he had a ww 
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1676. * of Kirkton, and of ſix or ſeven more of 
23 their preachers. Lord Athol told me, he was one 


Os 


of thoſe who ſigned. it, with that falſe date to it. 
So Baillie was cited before the Council: Carſtairs 
produced his warrant, which he pretended he had 
at the time that Kirkton was in his hands, but did 
not think fit to ſhew, ſince. that would diſcover 
the names of others, againſt whom he was alſo to 
make uſe of it. Baillie brought his witneſſes to 
prove his behaviour. But they would not ſo much 


as examine them. It was ſaid, that upon Car- 


ſtair's ſaying he had a warrant, Kirkton was bound 


to go to jail; and that, if it had been found that 


he was carried thither without a warrant, the 
Jailor would not have received him. Duke Ha- 
milton, and Lord Kinkardin, were yet of the 
Council. And they argued long againſt this way 


of proceeding, as liker à Court of Inquiſition, 


than a legal government. Yet Baillie was fined 
300 l. and condemn'd to a year's impriſonment. 


And upon this an occaſion was taken to turn Duke 


Hamilton and Lord Kinkardin out of the Coun- 
cil; as enemies to the Church, apd aK, fayourers of 
inn 18 n 3416 £1331 FF... Fo 
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